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INTRODUCTION. 


The  very  favourable  reception  accorded,  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  to  the  first  issue  of  these  volumes,  has  led, 
after  the  lapse  of  four  years,  to  the  publication  of  a  new 
and  considerably  extended  edition. 

The  whole  work  has  undergone  revision  and  re- 
arrangement ;  and,  as  regards  both  text  and  illustra- 
tions, a  good  deal  more  than  a  third  part  of  the  present 
volumes  now  appears  in  print  for  the  first  time. 

The  more  important  Introductory  Chapters,  which 
treat  of  the  origin  and  development  of  Systematic 
Heraldry,  have  been  carefully  re-written  and  much 
enlarged.  In  them  old  fallacies  and  erroneous  specula- 
tions have  been  exploded,  and  the  origin  of  our  social 
distinctions  has  been  placed,  it  is  hoped,  on  a  firm 
historical  basis.  (In  connection  with  this  investigation  I 
have  derived  assistance  from  Bishop  SXUBBS'  excellent 
Constitutional  History  of  England,  which  I  desire  now  to 
acknowledge.)  In  order  to  effect  a  saving  of  space,  my 
dissertation  on  the  use  of  the  Particule  Nobiliaire  has 
been  removed  to  the  Appendix,  which  also  contains 
some  interesting  and  important  additions. 

Room  has  been  made  for  Chapters  dealing  more  fully 
with  National  Arms,  and  treating  of  Orders  of  Knight- 
hood, Mottoes,  Liveries,  etc. 

Large  additions  have  been  made  to  the  illuminated, 
and  other,  illustrations ;    and  in   the  case  of  the  arms 
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selected  as  examples  many  of  those  borne  by  families  of 
comparatively  little  consequence  have  been  replaced, 
both  in  the  plates  and  in  the  text,  by  those  of  greater 
importance  ;  thus,  so  far  as  it  goes,  the  book  has  become 
a  libro  cVoro  of  the  great  European  families. 

In  the  Introduction  to  the  first  edition,  I  frankly  ex- 
plained the  circumstances  under  which  the  name  of  the 
late  Dr  BURNETT  came  to  be  coupled  with  mine  as  its 
joint  author,  and  certain  contributions  by  him  (not 
amounting  to  one-fifth  of  the  whole)  included  in  the 
book,  and  duly  marked  with  his  initials.  But  for  the 
present  book  I  am  alone  responsible.  I  do  not  at  all 
desire  to  minimise  any  advantages  which  may  have 
accrued  to  the  work  from  a  collaboration  which  neither 
of  us  intended  or  desired  ;  but,  whatever  they  were,  they 
were  more  than  counterbalanced  by  disadvantages  which 
there  is  no  reason  at  all  for  perpetuating.  One  only 
need  be  referred  to  now.  The  piecing  together  of  por- 
tions of  two  separate  treatises,  written  with  different 
objects,  and  dealing  with  the  subject  matter  from  entirely 
different  stand-points,  though  effected  with  as  much  skill 
as  I  knew  how  to  employ,  was  not,  and  could  not  be 
entirely  satisfactory.  My  friend  had  never  intended 
anything  more  than  a  treatise  on  Scottish  Armory — in 
fact  an  abridgement  of  NiSBET — while  I  had  been  en- 
couraged by  him  to  deal  with  the  subject  of  Heraldry  on 
much  wider  lines.^  In  the  exercise,  therefore,  of  the 
same  right  of  judgment  which  caused  the  inclusion  in 
the  first  issue  of  those  portions  of  the  work  for  which  my 
collaborateur  was,  either  entirely  or  in  the  main,  re- 
sponsible, I  have  decided  now  to  omit  them.  Care  has, 
of  course,  been  taken  that  the  book  shall  not  suffer  by 
the  exclusion  of  any  matter  which  is  of  real  importance 

He  had  written  to  me— "A  good  book  on  Comparative  Heraldry, 
English  and  Foreign,  is  much  needed,  and  I  know  no  one  so  quali- 
fied to  write  it  as  yourself." 
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to  the  general  student ;  and  I  do  not  think  that  there  has 
even  been  any  sensible  diminution  of  national  flavour. 

I  had  intended  to  include  in  the  present  issue  some 
chapters  on  the  College  of  Arms,  the  Lyon-Office,  and 
otherHeraldic  institutions  of  authority,  existing  or  defunct, 
at  home  and  abroad.  But  I  have  found  the  subject  too  im- 
portant, and  the  materials  on  hand  too  considerable,  to 
admit  of  the  treatment  proposed  ;  and  I  must  therefore 
postpone  the  consideration  of  this  part  of  the  subject  to  a 
future  opportunity,  and  to  a  separate  work,  in  which  I  hope 
to  do  for  the  "  Law  and  Practice  of  Arms  "  in  general  that 
which  was  done  so  ably  for  Scotland  in  the  well-known 
work  of  Mr  Seton.  I  may  say  here  that  though  I  have 
ventured  to  criticise  certain  things  which  have  been  done 
by  "  authority,"  this  does  not  imply  any  disregard  for 
the  authority  itself,  properly  exercised  ;  or  the  smallest 
disrespect  for  the  amiable,  and  in  some  cases  undoubtedly 
well-qualified  gentlemen  who  administer  it.  But  the 
doings  of  public  officials  are  legitimate  subjects  for 
reasonable  criticism,  and  it  would  be  quite  unfair  to  impute 
to  me  in  consequence  a  position  of  hostility,  which  on 
very  special  grounds  I  should  be  almost  the  last  person 
alive  to  take  up. 

My  grateful  thanks  are  due  to  my  critics,  who,  in 
answer  to  my  invitation,  eithier  publicly  or  privately 
directed  my  attention  to  mistakes,  or  misprints  in  the 
first  issue,  which  were  not  the  less  vexatious  because  they 
were  for  the  most  part  both  obvious  and  trivial.  In  this 
connection  my  thanks  are  specially  due  to  my  friends, 
Rev.  J.  M.  Danson,  D.D.,  of  Aberdeen  ;  and  P.  J. 
Anderson,  Esq.,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  the  Librarian  of  the 
University  of  the  same  city.  L.  L.  Kropf,  Esq.  (who  is 
a  mine  of  learning  with  regard  to  the  history  of  the  States 
of  Eastern  Europe)  most  kindly  allowed  me  the  use  of  his 
copy  of  Nyarv's  Heraldika^  a  work  of  much  value  to  those 
who  can  surmount  the  difficulties  of  the  Magyar  tongue. 
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As  in  former  publications,  the  excellent  Index  is  the 
patient  work  of  George  Harvey  Johnston,  Esq.  ; 
its  merits  are  so  evident  as  to  need  no  commendations 
from  me,  but  an  expression  of  sincere  thanks,  on  behalf 
both  of  my  readers  and  myself,  is  not  the  less  due  to 
him. 

JOHN  WOODWARD. 

MONTROSK, 

December  iSgs- 
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HERALDRY: 


BRITISH    AND    FOREIGN. 


CHAPTER  I. 

Etymologically  a  treatise  on  Heraldry  should  be  an 
explanation  of  the  duties  of  a  Herald.  Though  an 
analogy  has  been  drawn  between  the  Greek  K'/fpv^,  or 
Latin  fecialis,  and  the  herald  of  later  times,  the  latter 
was  essentially  a  mediaeval  officer,  the  derivation  of 
whose  name  is  uncertain.  Demmin  says  it  is  derived 
from  the  German  Herold,  noble  crier.  Others  deduce 
it  from  Heer,  a  host,  and  Heldy  a  champion.  Spener 
says :  **  Alii  in  posteriori  nominis  parte  putant  latere 
vocem  /wldy  ab  Heer  et  /loldy  q.d.  exercitui  gratiosus. 
Vel  si  pro  Heer  legas  Hers,  Domino  vel  principi  fidelis.'* 
Skeat  derives  herald  from  the  old  High  German  Hariy 
an  army,  and  wait,  strength  ;  and  thinks  the  limitation 
of  the  name  to  this  officer  may  have  been  due  to  a 
confusion  with  the  old  German  equivalent,  foratiaro, 
irovciforhareny  to  proclaim. 

He  was  in  the  first  place  the  messenger  of  war  or 
peace  between  sovereigns ;  and  of  courtesy  or  defiance 
between  knights.  His  functions  further  included  the 
superintendence  of  trials  by  battle,  jousts,  tournaments, 
and  public  ceremonies  generally.  When  the  bearing  of 
hereditary  armorial  insignia  became  an  established 
usage  its  supervision  was  in  most  European  countries 
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added  to  the  other  duties  of  the  herald.  The  office 
survives  in  our  own,  and  in  some  other  countries,  but 
with  duties  greatly  curtailed  ;  and  with  this  narrowing 
of  the  Herald's  functions  the  term  "  Heraldry"  has  come 
to  signify,  not  a  knowledge  of  the  multifarious  duties  of 
a  herald  of  former  times,  but  chiefly  the  study  of  that 
part  of  them  which  relates  to  family  and  national 
insignia,  including  also  subsidiarily  such  kindred  topics 
as  precedence,  hereditary  and  personal  titles  and  dignities, 
and  the  insignia  which  are  attached  to  them. 

The  "science**  or  rather  art,  which  teaches  us  the 
language,  and  instructs  us  in  the  origin  and  development, 
of  these  symbols,  should  with  greater  propriety  be 
termed  Armory.  This  is  the  designation  applied  to  it 
by  the  earliest  writers  on  the  subject,  both  in  England 
and  in  France,  but  it  is  one  which  for  more  than  two 
and  a  half  centuries,  has  greatly  fallen  into  disuse  ; 
and  the  better  understood  name  of  Heraldry  conse- 
quently appears  in  the  title  of  the  present  work. 

Before  entering  on  the  consideration  of  armorial  dis- 
tinctions, it  may  be  advisable  to  make  a  few  preliminary 
observations  on  a  subject  intimately  connected  with  them  : 
differences  of  social  rank. 

We  find  in  the  feudal  system,  and  in  the  Germanic 
institutions  of  which  that  system  was  the  natural  out- 
come, the  true  origin  of  our  own  social  distinctions,  and, 
as  will  be  hereafter  shown,  of  the  armorial  insignia  which 
were  used  to  denote  them.  It  is  to  JULIUS  C.KSAR  that 
we  owe  our  first  glimpses  into  the  social  and  political 
life  of  the  Teutonic  race  of  the  great  Aryan  family,  and 
the  description  given  in  his  Commentaries  of  the  warlike 
Suevi,  and  other  tribes  bordering  on  Gaul, — who  appear 
to  have  been  when  Caesar  wrote  in  a  state  transitional 
between  the  nomadic  life  and  settled  civilisation — though 
imperfect  and  indistinct,  is  still  full  of  lively  interest. 
A  century  and  a  half  later,  the  historian  Tacitus,  in  his 
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Gennania^  gives  us  the  means  of  filling  in  Cesar's  in- 
distinct outlines  with  full  and  abundant  details.  In  his 
time  Germany  was  inhabited  by  a  great  agglomeration 
of  tribes,  having  a  common  origin,  speaking  virtually  the 
same  language,  and  employing  similar  institutions,  but 
having  no  collective  or  national  name,  or  central  organisa- 
tion. 

While  the  military  spirit  of  these  tribes  had  in- 
creased since  CAESAR'S  time,  as  a  natural  consequence 
of  the  continuous  struggle  which  the  Germans  had  to 
wage  against  the  attempted  encroachments  of  Imperial 
Rome,  the  love  of  the  chase  had  somewhat  declined 
with  the  reduced  opportunities  of  following  it ;  tracts  of 
forest  land  had  been  cleared,  and  the  pursuit  of  agriculture 
had  become  general.  The  tribes  were  no  longer  nomadic, 
but  had  settled  homesteads.  Their  wealth,  as  in  the 
early  history  of  all  civilised  people,  consisted  in  the 
flocks  and  herds,  which  pastured  in  the  still  extensive 
forests,  or  on  the  common  lands.  Great  cities  had  not 
yet  arisen,  but  their  village  settlements  were  already 
permanent  and  extensive.  Generally  the  arable  land 
was  held  in  common,  and  appropriated  annually  by  lot 
among*  the  freemen,  who  formed  the  bulk  of  the 
population  and  were  trained  to  the  use  of  arms.  Still 
private  property  in  land  was  not  unknown.  Each 
freeman  had  at  least  his  own  homestead,  and  the  space 
of  ground  contiguous  to  it,  as  his  fixed  possession,  as 
well  as  a  definite  share  in  the  arable  land  annually 
allotted,  and  he  had  also  a  proportionate  right  to  the  use 
of  the  forest  lands  and  pastures. 

But  this  absolute  equality  in  the  tenure  of  land,  and 
in  their  political  status,  did  not  preclude  the  exist- 
ence of  social  differences.  Some  men  were  naturally 
more  industrious  and  prosperous  than  others,  or  more 
fortunate  in  the  circumstances  of  their  settlement,  and 
so  there  arose,  inevitably,  distinctions  of  wealth.     But 
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there  were  also  distinctions  of  blood  ;  some  were  nobiieSy 
some  were  not.  Though,  and  especially  somewhat 
later,  the  classification  differed  in  different  tribes,  and 
some  classes  were  subject  to  subdivision,  we  see  that 
the  population  fell  into  three  or  four  great  divisions : 
nobiles,  tngenut\  liberti,  and  servi.  (There  were  also 
existing  official  ranks :  sacerdoteSy  duces,  principeSy  etc.) 
The  nobiles  appear  to  have  been  the  descendants  of  the 
ancient  chiefs,  or  leaders  of  the  race,  under  whose 
guidance  the  original  immigration  had  been  effected, 
or  who  had  been  their  generals  in  their  conflicts  with 
the  aboriginal  populations.  The  nobiles  seem  to  have 
been  at  first  without  any  distinct  political  privilege  ;  the 
ingenniy  or  simple  free-born,  were  their  equals  in  every 
respect  except  in  this  accident  of  descent. 

The  homestead  of  the  original  settler,  with  its  share 
of  the  common  lands  of  the  tribe,  was  known  as  Odal 
or  Edhely  and  the  same  word  Adal  or  Ethel  was  used 
among  the  Saxons  to  signify  nobility  of  descent. 
Primitive  nobility  and  primitive  proprietorship  of  land 
thus  bore  the  same  name.  The  land  was  held  by  these 
Edelings  by  no  other  service  but  that  of  personal 
attendance  in  the  host  and  in  the  council.  T\ielibertt\ 
or  freedmen,  had  personal  freedom,  but  apparently  no 
political  rights. 

The  servile  class  seems  to  have  been  divided  into  two 
grades,  of  whom  the  upper,  the  ////  or  lassi,  cultivated  the 
lands  of  others ;  they  were  perhaps  the  remains  of  an 
earlier  and  conquered  race,  and  in  some  degree  corres- 
ponded to,  though  they  had  no  historical  connection 
with,  the  coloni  of  Roman  civilisation. 

When,  in  later  times,  a  domain  was  reserved  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  dignity  of  the  princeps,  it  was  this 
class  which  were  cultivators.  They  were,  indeed, 
adscripti  glebce^  and  to  their  lord  whose  land  they  culti- 
vated, and  to  whom  they  paid  a  definite  proportion  of 
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the  fruits  of  the  ground,  and  of  the  increase  of  their  flocks 
and  herds ;  but  beyond  this  their  lot  was  not  a  hard  one 
and  they  were  practically  personally  free.  It  has  been 
said  that  this  class  probably  originated  in  the  inhabitants 
of  lands  subjugated  by  other  tribes  in  the  frequent  con- 
flicts of  early  days ;  but  there  is  nothing  to  show  that 
they  were  of  a  different  race  from  their  conquerors,  and 
they  may  even  have  been  recruited  from  the  families  of 
the  poorer  and  less  fortunate  freemen.  But  the  other 
class  of  servi  were  slaves  indeed,  they  had  no  vestige  of 
freedom.  Many  had  gambled  away  the  freedom  they 
had  inherited  by  birth.  (TACITUS  speaks  of  this  vice  of 
gambling,  to  which  many  of  the  German  tribes  were 
passionately  addicted,  and  of  an  increasing  tendency  to 
intemperance  and  self  indulgence,  as  showing  a  moral 
declension  from  the  purer  healthier  days  in  which  Caesar 
wrote  in  their  praise.)  Besides  these  the  ranks  of  the 
servi  would  be  augmented  by  prisoners  of  war  ;  and, 
though  there  is  no  distinct  trace  of  it,  possibly  by  those 
who  had  incurred  punishment  for  crime. 

As  concerns  official  ranks,  Xhcprincipes  were  elected  by 
the  freemen  in  the  tribal  assemblies.  Their  chief,  and  at 
first  their  only  privilege  was  the  right  to  entertain  a 
comitatuSy  a  body  of  military  companions,  generally  the 
sons  of  nobles,  who  voluntarily  attached  themselves  to 
the  princepSy  who  provided  their  equipment  and  main- 
tained them  while  under  his  leadership  they  perfected 
their  military  education.  The  tribes  were  not  uniform 
in  their  administrative  constitutions.  In  some  there  was 
a  king  with  a  kindred  nobility,  and  a  personal  comitatus. 
The  king  was  king  by  election  not  by  hereditary  right. 
His  powers  were  strictly  limited,  and  he  was  not  even, 
necessarily,  the  dux  or  war-leader.  TACITUS  says : 
^' Reges  sumunt  ex  nobilttaiey  duces  ex  virtute''  {Ger- 
inaniay  lib.  xi.).  Often,  under  the  pressure  of  some 
common   danger,   several   tribes  would   unite   under   a 
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chosen  military  leader,  but  the  danger  past  each  tribe 
resumed  its  autonomy.  In  later  times  the  king 
gathered  other  principes  into  a  comitatus  of  his  own,  and 
gradually  appropriated  their  honours  and  authority. 

It  is  evident  that  here  we  have  the  germ  of  the  feudal 
system.  An  ambitious  and  able  princeps  had  only  to 
subdue  a  district  in  an  inter-tribal  war  to  be  provided 
with  the  means  of  attaching  to  himself  permanently,  by 
the  subdivision  of  the  lands  thus  acquired,  chiefs  who 
would  form  a  personal  comitatus,  and  be  ready  enough 
to  extend  his  authority  over  his  neighbours. 

This  occurred  frequently.  The  Roman  invasions 
naturally  drew  the  threatened  peoples  more  closely  to- 
gether, and  confederations  were  formed  which  welded 
together  for  military  purposes  the  independent  tribes. 
Of  these  the  most  important  to  us  were  the  Franks, 
among  whom  the  hereditary  monarchy  appears  to 
have  been  established  before  the  middle  of  the  fifth 
century.  But  the  prince  was  the  king  of  the  people, 
not  of  the  land.  His  officers  formed  the  high  nobilit}*, 
and  his  comites  administered  the  gaus  or  provinces. 
From  the  Kings  of  the  Salian  Franks  descended  the 
dynasty  of  the  Merwings,  or  Merovingian  princes. 
Under  their  King  Chlodwig  (Clovis)  not  only  were 
the  Romans  driven  from  Gaul,  but  the  hitherto  inde- 
pendent confederation  of  the  Alemanni  were  brought 
under  Frankish  rule.  But  in  Germany  under  the 
Merovingian  kings  a  new  aristocracy  arose  which 
undermined  the  royal  power.  It  was  composed  of 
the  great  feudatories  who,  while  continuing  to  acknow- 
ledge Frankish  supremacy,  became  gradually  inde- 
pendent under  their  own  dukes.  Chief  of  these  were 
the  Dukes  of  Franconia  and  Saxony.  Later  on 
Charlemagne  conquered  Saxony,  and  destroyed  the 
last  vestiges  of  independence  in  Bavaria.  These  vast 
conquests  placed  at  his  disposal  immense  tracts  of  land 
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which  he  employed  for  the  reward  of  those  who  submitted 
to  become  his  vassals,  and  thus  the  feudal  system 
became  firmly  established.  NiTHARD,  grandson  of 
Charlemagne,  who  wrote  about  the  middle  of  the 
ninth  century,  tells  us  that  among  the  Saxons  the  whole 
race  fell  under  one  or  other  of  these  classes :  the  nobtles 
or  edelings  ;  the  ingenui  ox  frilings^  and  the  serviles^  the 
lazzi  or  ////.  "  Saxones  .  .  .  qui  ab  initio  tam  nobiles 
quam  et  ad  bella  promptissimi  multis  indiciis  saepe 
claruerunt.  Quse  gens  omnis  in  tribus  ordinibus  divisa 
consistit ;  sunt  enim  inter  illos  qui  edhilingi,  sunt  qui 
frilingi,  sunt  qui  lazzi,  illorum  lingua  dicuntur ;  Latina 
vero  lingua  hoc  sunt,  nobiles,  ingenuiles  atque  serviles. 
NlTHARl),  Historia  iv.,  2.  RUDOLPH,  who  wrote  a  little 
later,  makes  the  classes  four  :  noble,  free,  freedmen,  and 
slaves. 

By  the  Saxon  law  no  intermarriages  were  allowed  be- 
tween the  various  classes,  at  first  under  pain  of  death,  as  in 
the  Lex  Burgund.  Novuniy  (tit.  xxxv.,  §  2):  "  Si  ingenua 
puella  voluntaric  se  servo  conjuxerit,  utrumque  jubemus 
occidi ; "  later,  as  by  the  Lex  Salica  (tit.  xiv.,  cap.  6), 
under  the  more  merciful  penalty  of  servitude  :  "  Si  quis 
ingenuus  ancillam  alienam  in  conjugium  acceperit,  ipse 
cum  ea  in  servitium  implicetur." 

In  later  times,  in  all  cases  the  children  of  mixed 
marriages  derived  their  political  status  from  the  lower 
in  grade  of  their  parents.  It  was  this  strictness  of  law 
which  enabled  the  Germans  to  pride  themselves  on  the 
purity  of  their  descent,  and  tx)  boast  that  their  blood  was 
without  servile  commixture. 

As  in  Ireland  under  the  old  Brehon  laws,  we  find  the 
gradations  of  rank  kept  distinct  by  the  difference  of  the 
fines  exacted  in  punishment  of  crime.  The  murder  of  a 
noble,  or  adding,  could  only  be  atoned  for  by  a  fine 
twice  or  three  times  that  required  in  the  case  of  the 
death  of  a  freeman  ;  and  in  the  case  of  compurgation 
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the  oath  of  a  noble  outweighed  that  of  two  or  even  three 
of  the  frilings,  or  free  men.  Among  the  Burgundian 
Franks,  even  the  tooth  of  a  noble  was  worth  five  times 
as  much  as  that  of  a  man  of  the  lower  classes  ;  thus  the 
Burgundian  law  provides :  "  Si  quis,  quolibet  casu, 
dentem  optimati  Burgundioni  frangit,  vel  Romano  nobili, 
solidos  XXV  cogatur  exsolvere ;  de  mediocribus  personis 
ingenuis^  tum  Burgundionibus  quam  Romanis,  si  dens 
excussus  fuerit  x  solidis  componatur ;  de  inferioribus 
personis  v  solidis. 

I  may  be  permitted  here  to  quote  a  passage  already 
printed  in  my  work  on  Ecclesiastical  Heraldry^  p.  473. 

"Under  the  feudal  system  in  Germany  and  Gaul 
nobility  was  attached  to  the  possession  of  the  soil. 
Besides  the  possessors  of  large  districts  held  from  the 
Crown  by  the  nobles  who  were  the  comites,  or 
companions  of  the  Sovereign  (hence  the  title  of  count), 
other  lands  of  less  extent  were  held  immediately  from 
the  Crown,  and  were  the  rewards  of  military  service  in 
the  past,  as  their  possession  was  the  condition  of 
military  service  in  the  future.  The  holders  of  all  these 
fiefs  had  their  tenants  who  held  lands  from  them,  and 
not  from  the  Crown  immediately,  by  payment  of  rent, 
etc.;  and  there  were  also  besides  these  the  burghers  of 
towns,  and  in  the  country  large  masses  of  population 
who  were  serfs  adscripti  glebae.  Originally  only  a  man 
who  could  prove  his  nobility  of  descent  from  noble  and 
free  ancestor  could  hold  a  noble  or  knightly  fief ;  in  later 
times  the  purchase  of  such  a  fief  by  a  nian  free,  but  not 
noble,  was  held  to  confer  nobility.  But  the  original 
nobility  of  Germany  and  Gaul  was  distinctly  military 
in  its  character,  and  the  niilitary  insignia  of  arms  and 
crest  were  the  outward  and  visible  signs  of  noblemen. 
These  only  were  admitted  to  take  part  in  the  chivalric 
exercises,  the  tournaments  and  jousts,  which  were  the 
delight  of  the  populace,  and  the  opportunities  for  the 
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exhibition  of  the  personal  prowess  of  the  nobles  in  times 
of  peace.  Before  a  knight  could  take  part  in  them  his 
shield  of  arms  and  crest  were  exposed  for  days  to  official 
and  to  a  not  less  stringent  public  criticism,  and  any  one 
who  should  offer  himself  as  a  combatant  without  being 
able  to  prove  his  descent  from  four  'noble'  ancestors, 
that  is  from  four  grandparents  entitled  to  bear  coat- 
armour,  was  made  to  ride  the  barriers  of  the  lists  amid 
the  jeers  and  hisses  of  the  populace — sometimes  was  in 
danger  of  fine  and  imprisonment  as  a  fit  reward  for  his 
presumption.  The  arms  of  these  four  grandparents  were 
exposed  in  a  quartered  shield,  and  hence  came  the 
technical  heraldic  term  of  'quarters.'  In  later  times, 
when  the  Sovereign  had  no  longer  knightly  fiefs  to 
bestow,  those  who  distinguished  themselves  in  war  or 
in  the  councils  of  the  state  were  rewarded  by  being 
raised  to  noble  rank  independently  of  their  possessions." 
Under  the  feudal  system  wherever  established,  the 
broadly  marked  difference  between  the  nobleman  or 
gentleman,  and  the  rest  of  the  community,  is  one  of  the 
most  prominent  features  of  mediaeval  life ;  and  the 
source  from  which  the  lesis  abrupt  generations  of  rank 
in  modern  society  have  been  gradually  developed. 
According  to  feudal  ideas  the  whole  land  was,  in  the 
first  instance,  the  property  of  the  Sovereign,  from  whom 
it  was  held  under  the  obligation  of  rendering  stated 
military  service ;  with  or  without  the  further  obligation 
of  attendance  at  his  court  and  council.  The  immediate 
vassals  of  the  Crown,  who  were  in  the  first  instance 
called  Barons  (as  emphatically  the  King's  men),  enjoyed 
in  some  cases  the  office  of  Comes^  or  Dux,  and  had 
vassals  who  held  their  lands  from  them  by  a  like 
military  tenure ;  and  with  obligations  of  attendance  at 
the  courts  of  their  superiors  similar  to  those  by  which 
the  latter  held  their  lands  from  the  Sovereign.  By  a 
constitution  of  this  kind,  but  with  variations  in  detail, 
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society  was  held  together  in  the  different  parts  of  Europe. 
The  landholder  was  the  nobleman  or  gentleman ;  and 
the  smallest  tenant  of  land  held  by  military  tenure 
participated  in  the  privileges  of  nobility.  The  gentry  of 
England  had  many  privileges  recognised  by  law.  If  a 
churl,  or  peasant,  defamed  the  honour  of  a  gentleman, 
the  latter  had  his  remedy  in  law ;  but  if  one  gentleman 
defamed  another  the  combat  was  allowed.  For  similar 
offences  a  gentleman  was  punishable  with  less  severity 
than  a  churl,  unless  the  crime  was  heresy,  treason,  or 
excessive  contumacy.  A  gentleman,  in  his  examination, 
was  not  subjected  to  torture  ;  and,  if  condemned  to 
death,  he  was  beheaded  and  not  ignominiously  hanged. 
A  churl  might  not  challenge  a  gentleman  to  combat, 
"  quia  conditiones  imparesr 

Side  by  side  with  feudalism  grew  up  the  use  of 
distinctive  devices,  by  which  on  banner  or  shield  the 
performers  of  military  service  were  distinguished.  Like 
the  jus  imaginum  of  classic  times,  the  right  to  bear 
insignia  gentilitia  became  in  the  Middle  Ages  the  dis- 
tinctive privilege  of  the  nobly  born.  "  Nobiles,"  says 
Sir  Edward  Coke,  "  sunt  qui  arma  gentilitia  anteces- 
sorum  suorum  proferre  possunt."  To  use  the  words  of 
Camden,  "Nobiles  dividuntur  in  minores  et  majores. 
Nobiles  minores  sunt  equites-aurati,  armigeri,  et  qui 
vulgo  generosi  et  gentlemen  vocantur."  A  prince 
judging  an  individual  worthy  of  notice  gave  him  patent 
letters  of  nobility.  In  these  letters  were  blazoned  the 
arms  which  were  to  distinguish  his  shield.  By  this 
shield  he  was  to  be  known,  or  nobilis,  "  A  plebeian  had 
no  blazonry  on  his  shield,  because  he  was  ignobilis^  or 
unworthy  of  notice  .  .  .  Hence  arms  are  the  criterion 
of  nobility.  Every  nobleman  must  have  a  shield  of  arms. 
Whoever  has  a  shield  of  arms  is  a  nobleman." 

Chassaneus   says:    "Certum   est   quod    nobiles   ex 
origine  sunt  qui  longa  serie  et  prosapia  predecessorum 
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habent  sua  arma  et  insignia,  et  communiter  tali  tempore, 
cujus  initii  mennoria  non  exstat  in  contrarium." 

Le  Roque,  in  his  Traits  de  Noblesse  (4to,  Rouen, 
1734)1  says:  "  Le  Roy  par  ses  lettres  patentes  con- 
cernant  les  Armoiries,  les  a  non  seulement  confirmees 
dans  la  non-derogeance  :  il  annoblit  tacitement  ceux 
qui  ne  sont  pas  nobles,  puisqu*il  leur  accorde  ou  con- 
firme  des  armoiries." 

At  page  59  he  adds :  "  Quand  un  souverain  permet 
par  ses  lettres  k  un  non  noble  d'avoir  des  armoiries  il 
Tannoblit  tacitement,  pourvu  que  la  concession  n'ait 
point  quelque  cause  contraire ;  car  puisqu'on  ne  peut 
porter  des  armoiries  nobles  sans  fitrc  noble  ou  anobli,  le 
prince  donnant  pouvoir  a  quelqu'un  d*en  porter,  il  lui 
accorde  en  meme  temps  la  Noblesse,  puisque  sans  cela 
la  concession  serait  inutile :  Concesso  una  conceduntur 
omnia  sine  quibus  explicari  non  potest'' 

Philippe  le  Hardi  was  the  first  king  of  France  who 
gave  letters  of  nobility  to  a  man  not  of  gentle  birth. 
He  thus  ennobled  Raoul,  his  goldsmith. 

As  illustrating  the  usage  of  letters  of  nobility  existing 
in  our  own  country  reference  may  be  made  to  two 
examples  of  the  reign  of  HENRY  VI.  (printed  from  the 
Excerpta  Historica  in  the  Herald  and  Genealogist^  i.,  p. 

135),  one  to  Nicholas  Cloos,  the  other  to  Roger 

Keys,  clerk,  and  THOMAS  his  brother.  Cloos  had  been 
engaged  in  the  works  of  King's  College,  Cambridge,  and 
Keys  in  those  of  Eton  College  ;  and  in  reward  for  their 
services  each  had  a  grant  of  nobility  containing  the 
express  words  "nobilitamus  nobilemque  facimus  et 
creamus,"  these  being  followed  by  others  showing  that 
armorial  ensigns  were  regarded  as  the  usual  tokens  of 
nobility  :  '*  in  signum  hujus  nobilitatis  arma  et  armorum 
signa  damus  et  concedamus."  As  further  English 
examples  of  the  Sovereign  conferring  rank  by  a  personal 
act,  we  need  hardly  allude  to  the  accolade  in  knight- 
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hood,  and  the  creation  of  an  esquire  by  the  imposition 
of  a  collar  of  livery. 

Out  of  Great  Britain  the  term  "  noble  "  is  still  habitu- 
ally used  in  its  original  sense,  and  the  prerogative  of 
raising  persons  to  noble  rank  is  continually  exercised 
by  Continental  Sovereigns.  The  practice  which  has 
gradually  established  itself  in  England  of  restricting 
the  words  "noble"  and  "nobility"  to  members  of  the 
Peerage,  has  perhaps  been  partly  brought  about  by  the 
devolution  by  the  Sovereign  of  his  right  to  concede 
armorial  ensigns  to  the  Kings  of  Arms  ;  the  Sovereign's 
prerogative  being  only  directly  exercised  in  creating 
Peerages,  in  advancing  to  the  rank  of  Baronet,  in  con- 
ferring simple  Knighthood  (which  has  fallen  into  disuse 
on  the  Continent)  and  in  nominating  to  the  several 
chivalric  orders.  The  difference  of  usage  in  this  matter 
between  Britain  and  the  Continent  has  not  unfrequently 
been  the  source  of  a  strange  confusion  of  ideas  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Channel,  particularly  at  the  minor 
courts  of  Germany,  where  we  have  heard  of  a  member 
of  the  British  aristocracy,  of  the  most  ancient  and  dis- 
tinguished lineage,  in  respect  that  he  was  not  himself 
a  peer  or  "  noble "  in  the  popular  English  acceptation, 
having  to  give  the  pas  to  a  "  Baron  "  or  "  Herr  Von " 
who  had  newly  received  his  patent  of  nobility  along 
with  his  commission  in  the  army. 

While  the  stricter  meaning  of  the  word  is  retained  to 
the  present  day  in  the  expression  "  gentleman  by  birth," 
it  has  often  come  to  be  difficult  for  one  who  is  not  a 
genealogical  expert  to  know  who  is,  or  who  is  not,  a 
gentleman  of  coat-armour,  the  less  abrupt  gradation  of 
ranks  and  the  courtesy  of  society  having  caused  the 
word  gentleman  to  be  applied  in  a  somewhat  loose 
sense  to  any  one  whose  education,  profession,  perhaps 
whose  income,  raises  him  above  ordinary  trade  or  menial 
service ;  or  to  a  man  of  polite  and  refined  manners  and 
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ideas.  A  gentleman  is,  properly,  not  merely  a  noble- 
man but  something  more.  The  King  can  ennoble  a  man, 
but  descent  alone  can  make  him  into  a  gentleman. 

A  cognate  word  to  gentleman,  whose  popular  accepta- 
tion has  come  to  differ  much  from  its  original  meaning, 
is  esquire.  It  originally  meant  the  armour-bearer  or 
shield-bearer  of  a  knight.  Later,  but  not  until  the 
commencement  of  the  fifteenth  century,  it  was  attributed 
to  all  gentlemen  ;  up  to  that  time  it  denoted  a  person  of 
ancient  descent.  Barons,  and  even  Princes,  were  so 
designated  until  they  had  been  formerly  knighted.  In 
1789  it  was  the  legal  designation  of  all  untitled  nobles 
in  France. 

"  L'Ecuyer  etait  dans  le  principe  le  serviteur  Noble 
qui  assistait  le  Chevalier  et  portait  son  Ecu  ou  ses  armes 
quand  il  allait  k  la  guerre  ;  plus  tard,  le  droit  de  porter 
un  Ecu  peint  des  armoiries  et  de  devises  fut  le  droit 
particulier  k  ceux  qui  ^taient  Nobles  de  race  ancienne, 
de  1^  Torigine  du  nom  d'Ecuyer  (armiger)  qualification 
que  prirent  tous  les  gentilshommes  dans  la  suite  des 
temps.  Un  arr^t  du  Parlement  de  Paris,  du  30  Octobre 
1554,  avait  proclam^  le  titre  d'Ecuyer:  *  Caract^r- 
istique  de  la  Noblesse,  jusqu'i  preuve  du  contraire.* 
Noble  et  Ecuyer  sont  deux  expressions  qui  marchaient 
toujours  ensemble  dans  le  langage  legal  d 'autrefois." — 
Le  H^raut  (T Armes,  p.  1 1 1,  Paris,  1863. 

A  knight  fully  equipped  in  the  days  of  chivalry  was 
attended  by  two  esquires,  whose  spurs  were  not  of  gold, 
like  the  knight's,  but  of  silver.  An  esquire  was  created 
by  the  king  by  placing  spurs  on  his  heels  and  a  collar 
about  his  neck.  It  is  difficult  to  say  who  in  strict  law 
is  now  entitled  to  be  designed  an  esquire.  Every  gentle- 
man of  coat-armour  is  not  an  esquire.  Blackstone 
quotes  with  approval  Camden's  definition  of  four  classes 
of  esquires.  These  are  :  "  i.  The  eldest  sons  of  knights, 
and  their  eldest  sons  in  perpetual  succession.      2.  The 
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eldest  sons  of  the  younger  sons  of  peers,  and  their 
eldest  sons  in  perpetual  succession  ;  both  which  species 
of  esquires  Sir  HENRY  Spelman  entitles  annigeri  nata- 
litii,  3.  Esquires  created  by  the  King's  letters  patent, 
and  their  eldest  sons.  4.  Esquires  in  virtue  of  their 
offices  ;  justices  of  the  peace,  and  others,  who  bear  any 
office  under  the  crown."  "  To  these,"  continues  Black- 
STONE,  "  may  be  added  the  esquires  of  Knights  of  the 
Bath,  each  of  whom  constitutes  three  at  his  installation, 
and  all  foreign,  nay  Irish  peers."  Blackstone's  men- 
tion of  Irish  peers  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  before 
the  Union  of  1801  peers  of  Ireland  were  in  law  foreigners. 
Camden's  third  class  of  esquires  can  hardly  be  said  to 
exist,  though  a  creation  by  patent  is  said  to  have  taken 
place  in  the  present  reign.  Christian,  in  his  Notes  to 
Blackstone^  would  limit  the  official  title  of  esquire  to 
holders  of  offices  of  trust  under  the  crown  who  are 
styled  esquires  in  their  commissions ;  and  he  remarks 
on  Blackstone's  omission  of  barristers,  who  have  been 
decided  by  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  to  be  esquires  by 
office.  No  Esquires  of  the  Bath  have  been  appointed 
since  1812  ;  and  by  the  statutes  of  the  Order  in  1847, 
the  Knights  have  no  longer  the  power  to  nominate  any. 
In  the  common  usage  of  this  country,  at  the  present 
day,  the  designation  "  esquire  "  is  habitually  placed  after 
the  names  of  all  persons  supposed  to  be  in  comfort- 
able circumstances ;  and  its  use  is  considered  almost 
essential  in  addressing  a  letter  to  anyone  who,  in  the 
looser  sense  of  the  word,  would  be  called  a  "  gentleman." 
In  connection  with  the  same  subject  I  have  printed  as 
an  Appendix  to  Vol.  II.  some  remarks  on  the  use  of  the 
proposition  de  in  French,  or  von  in  German,  the  presence 
or  absence  of  which  as  a  prefix  to  the  surname  is  often 
supposed  by  foreigners  to  be  an  absolute  test  as  to 
whether  a  person  is,  or  is  not,  "noble"  in  the  Con- 
tinental sense,  i.e.,  as  having,  or  not  having,  the  right  to 
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use  armorial  bearings.  The  absence  of  the  ''Particule 
Nobilzaire''  from  the  surnames  of  the  majority  of  the 
noblesse  and  gentry  of  Britain  has  been  a  cause  of  much 
of  that  foreign  confusion  of  ideas  with  regard  to  the 
nobility  of  our  untitled  families  which  has  been  already 
adverted  to. 

A  subject  of  the  British  Empire,  if  he  be  a  gentleman 
of  coat-armour,  and  resident  abroad,  ought  always  to 
assert  his  nobility.  He  is  legally  a  noble  in  the  conti- 
nental sense  of  the  term,  and  he  does  wrong  not  only  to 
himself,  but  to  others  similarly  situated,  if  through  a 
false  idea  of  modesty,  or  through  ignorance,  he  repudi- 
ates that  nobility  to  which  he  is  fully  and  legally 
entitled.  This  was  better  understood  in  Scotland  in 
former  days.  The  cadets  of  many  "gentle"  families 
took  service  in  the  armies  of  the  Continent,  and  fre- 
quently obtained  from  the  Lyon  Office  the  Brief-bores^ 
or  certificates,  more  or  less  authentic,  of  their  "  noble  " 
descent,  without  which  they  would  not  have  been  eligible 
for  commissions  in  the  army,  or  offices  at  court.  For 
example,  Jacob  Tait,  a  cadet  of  Tait  of  Pirn,  was 
private  secretary  to  King  Eric  XIV.  of  Sweden,  and  in 
1632,  thus  made  proof  of  his  descent,  and  was  formally 
recognised  as  "noble"  (Stodart,  Scottish  Arms,  ii., 
169.)  A  British  gentleman  of  coat-armour  is  usually 
at  least  the  equal,  and  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the 
social  superior,  of  the  Counts  and  Barons  whom  he 
meets  with  at  home  or  abroad,  even  if  they  happen 
to  be  the  heads  of  their  families,  and  not  (as  is  much 
more  frequently  the  case)  cadets  more  or  less  remote, 
who  are  careful  to  retain  their  courtesy  title  and  the 
use  of  the  coronet. 


Fw.  8,  Fig,  4. 

From  ETEUaCAN  VASES,  Vidr  p.  29. 

CHAPTER   II. 

When,  or  how,  did  the  bearing  of  armorial  insignia 
originate?  In  the  attempt  to  answer  this  question 
volumes  sufficient  in  number  and  size  to  form  a  con- 
siderable library  have  been  written  ;  and  much  ingenuity 
has  been  employed  in  the  endeavour  to  trace  back  the 
mediceval  system  of  armory  far  enough  to  connect  it 
directly  with  those  systems  of  symbolism  which  from 
the  earliest  times  known  to  history  have  found  favour 
with  nearly  all  races  of  mankind.  In  the  course  of  these 
investigations  all  ages,  and  nearly  all  the  nations  of 
antiquity  have  found  partisans  who  were  willing  to 
accord  to  them  the  honour  of  inventing  Hcraldrj'. 
Those,  indeed,  who  are  willing  to  confound  the  use  of 
emblems  which  were  merely  personal,  having  no  regular 
and  hereditary  character :   such  for  example   as   those 
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which  are  described  by  ^EsCHYLUS  and  other  Greek 
writers,  as  appearing  on  the  shields  borne  in  warfare  by 
their  heroes ;  or  as  we  still  see  depicted  on  the  ancient 
vases  from  Etruria  or  Greece  which  are  preserved  in 
our  Museums  (Figs.  1-4) :  these  have  had  no  difficulty  in 
finding  what  they  are  pleased  to  consider  its  traces  among 
even  earlier  nations,  and  amid  less  advanced  stages  of 
civilisation.  Many  of  the  devices  which  appear  upon  the 
coins,  the  engraved  gems,  and  the  sepulchral  vases  of 
ancient  times  have,  indeed,  an  appropriateness  which 
lends  to  them  a  heraldic  character ;  but,  so  far  as  they 
are  employed  as  the  property  of  individuals,  the  bearings 
are  altogether  wanting  in  that  fixity  and  hereditary 
quality  which  are  essential  characteristics  of  the  system 
of  armory  which  has  descended  to  us  from  ancient 
times,  and  with  which  we  irr  these  volumes  are  con- 
cerned. 

The  same  personage,  historical  or  mythical,  may  be 
depicted  over  and  over  again  on  a  series  of  Grecian 
vases,  but  we  may  not  expect  to  find  that  a  person  so 
depicted  will  bear  upon  his  shield  the  same  emblems 
in  more  than  one  instance ;  and  even  if,  as  is  possible, 
the  bearings  chosen  had  a  reference  to  certain  distinct 
achievements  of  the  wearer,  there  was  no  symbol,  or 
combination  of  symbols,  which  as  in  modern  armory 
were  exclusively  the  property  of  a  certain  family. 

The  treatises  of  the  earliest  heraldic  .writers  were  full 
of  fancies,  but  their  vain  imaginings  are  entirely 
without  authority,  and  are  worse  than  useless  for  the 
purposes  of  our  investigation.  They  are  full  of  curious 
speculations,  but  there  is  little  independent  research,  and 
the  ability  to  make  use  even  of  the  limited  materials 
which  were  then  at  hand  is  for  the  most  part  con- 
spicuously absent.  Except  in  the  way  of  speculation 
there  was  for  the  most  part  little  attempt  at  originality  ; 
it  was  sufficient  if  a  writer  on  heraldry  servilely  followed 
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in  the  footsteps  of  his  predecessors,  and  reiterated  their 
errors.  Still  their  various  speculations  are  not  devoid  of 
interest,  and,  without  going  so  far  back  as  the  authoress 
of  the  Boke  of  St.  Albatis  who  deduces  the  origin 
of  armorial  bearings  from  the  "cote  armoris"  worn  in 
"hevyn"  by  the  "V  orderis  of  anngelis  "  we  may  here 
give  a  brief  summary  of  the  different  opinions  which 
have  been  advanced  by  writers  on  the  subject  at  home 
and  abroad,  as  to  the  date  and  circumstances  of  their 
origin.  ANDREW  Favyn.  whose  quarto  volumes, 
entitled  Le  Tlu^Atre  d'Honneur  et  de  Clievalerie^  were 
published  in  Paris  in  1620,  and  contain  much  valuable 
information,  was  yet  of  the  opinion  that  Adam  was  the 
first  herald,  and  assumed  that  the  original  use  of  armory 
was  to  distinguish  the  posterity  of  Seth  from  the 
descendants  of  Cain.  Segoing,  in  his  Traiti  de 
P Antiquity  des  Armes,  written  perhaps  twenty  years 
later,  agrees  with  Fawn  that  the  origin  of  arms  dated 
from  antediluvian  days,  but  that  after  the  Deluge  they 
had  a  far  wider  scope.  He  can  tell  us  what  arms 
Japhet  used  ;  and  what  was  the  device  on  a  certain 
ring  which  JUDAU  unwisely  gave  to  his  daughter-in-law 
Tamar ! 

DiODORUS  SiCULUS  is  quoted  in  support  of  the 
theory  that  Heraldry  originated  with  the  ancient 
Egyptians,  whose  standards  were  often  formed  of  the 
figures  of  birds  or  beasts  set  upon  poles  {see  WILKIN- 
SON, The  Ancient  Egyptians,  vol.  i.,  pp.  342-3)  ;  and  our 
own  Sir  Henry  Spelman,  in  his  Aspilogia,  gives  it  as 
his  opinion  that  from  them  the  Israelites  adopted  the 
standards  under  which  they  marched  (NUMBERS  ii.  52.) 
The  Rabbins  suppose  that  the  standards  of  the  Jewish 
tribes  were  flags  bearing  figures  derived  from  the 
comparisons  used  by  Jacob  in  his  final  prophetic 
blessing  on  his  sons.  Thus  they  have  JUDAH  represented 
by  a  lion  ;  Dan  by  a' serpent ;  BENJAMIN  by  a  wolf,  etc. 
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But,  as  was  long  since  observed  by  Sir  TnOMAS  Browne 
(Vulvar  Errors,  Book  V.,  Chap,  x.),  the  escucheons 
of  the  tribes  as  determined  by  these  ingenious  triflers, 
do  not  in  every  instance  correspond  with  any  possible 
interpretation  of  Jacob's  prophecy ;  nor  with  the 
analogous  prophecy  of  Moses,  when  about  to  die. 
{See  also  BiSSE,  Notes  to  Vpta>i,  p.  38  ;  and  Menk- 
TRIER,  de  rOrigine  des  Armoiries  et  du  Blasou,  pp.  4-10. 
Paris,  1680.)  Petra  Sancta  (with  LlMNa:us,  HOE- 
PING,  Spelman,  and  others)  desires  to  trace  the  origin 
of  arms  to  heroic  times.  Some  consider  NiMROD 
and  the  Assyrians  the  first  inventors  ;  and  it  may  be 
noted  that  standards,  somewhat  similar  to  those  already 
referred  to  as  being  employed  by  the  Egyptians,  were 
also  used  by  the  Assyrians,  as  is  evident  from  the  bassi 
r^AVz// discovered  at  Nimroud,  etc.  {see  BONOMI,  Nineveh 
and  its  Palaces,  figs,  no,  112,  217,  etc.).  Others  again 
seek  the  origin  of  armorial  bearings  in  what  are  termed 
classical  times,  and  quote  HOMER*s  description  {Iliad 
i.,  21)  of  the  arms  of  Agamemnon,  who  bore  three 
serpents  on  his  cuirass,  and  a  Gorgon's  head  on  his 
buckler.  Or  they  turn  to  the  description  given  by 
-^ESCHYLUS  of  the  devices  borne  by  the  seven  heroes  at 
the  siege  of  Thebes,  which,  however,  have  nothing  in 
common  with  those  which  EURIPIDES  attributes  to 
them.  These  descriptions  are  obviously  purely  poetical, 
and  in  such  enquiries  as  the  present  as  little  importance 
really  attaches  to  them  as  to  the  arms  which  Ariosto 
and  Tasso  attribute  to  their  heroes.  In  these  latter  the 
anachronisms  are  obvious  to  the  student  of  Heraldry. 
Ariosto  for  instance  gives  to  LlONELLO — 

"  Del  Re  nipote  e  duca  di  Lancastro," 

a  Duke  of  Lancaster  in  the  times  of  Charle- 
magne (!)  the  quartered  arms  of  France  and 
England,   borne   indeed   at   the   time  of  his  writing, 
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but  which  were  only  assumed  centuries  after  the  sup- 
posed date  of  the  action  of  his  poem. 

"  Tu  vedi  ben  quella  bandiera  grande 
Ch'  insieme  pon  la  Fiordeligi  c  i  Pardi." 

So  again  Philostratus,  Xenoi^hon,  and  Quintus 
CURTIUS  are  cited  as  proving  not  only  the  use  of 
standards  and  devices  by  the  Medes  and  Persians,  but 
as  authorities  for  the  personal  insignia  asserted  to 
have  been  adopted  by  Cyrus,  Cambyses,  Darius, 
Xerxes,  etc. 

The  earliest  printed  heraldic  treatise,  that  of  SiClLE 
LE  Herault,  entitled  '^Le  Blason  des  Couleursl'  attributes 
the  regulation  of  arms  to  ALEXANDER  THE  Great  with 
the  assistance  and  advice  of  ARISTOTLE ! 

Others,  again,  have  seen  in  the  standards  of  the  Roman 
Legions,  and  the  figures  stamped  on  their  shields,  at  least 
the  germ  of  regular  armory.  It  was  natural  enough 
that  mediaeval  writers  should  make  systematic  Heraldry 
date  from  the  times  of  CHARLEMAGNE  ;  and  the  old 
chroniclers  and  writers  of  romance,  who  wrote  about  the 
time  of  the  Crusades,  and  who  endeavoured  to  excite  the 
martial  ardour  of  their  contemporaries  by  the  recitation 
of  the  fictitious  achievements  of  that  Emperor  and  his 
twelve  peers  (the  origin  and  model  probably  of  our  own 
Arthurian  romances)  had  no  difficulty  in  assigning  arms 
to  their  heroes.  Those  attributed  to  the  Knights  of  the 
Round  Table  in  our  own  early  heraldic  treatises  are 
just  as  authentic  as  those  conferred  by  them  upon 
Alexander  the  Great,  and  Judas  Maccabeus,  or 

the  rest  of  tlie  Nine  Worthies !  Even  so  serious  a 
historian  as  DE  JOINVILLE  in  his  Vie  de  St,  Louis 
(Chap,  xxxii.)  assigns  the  origin  of  the  arms  of 
Commences,  {v,i,  p.  162)  to  the  grant  made  by  Charle- 
magne to  one  of  his  paladins  ! 

It  has  been  the  custom  in  modern  times  to  give  a 
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general  assent  to  this  derivation  of  Heraldry,  and  to 
suppose  that  what  Charlemagne  and  his  immediate 
successors  originated  was  reduced  to  a  system  by  his 
descendant  Henry  the  Fowler. 

Thus  Welser  says  {Rer,  August,  VindeL  Comm.) : 
"  Legum  quae  hodie  opinione  et  certo  jure  insignia 
circumscribunt,  antiquissimae  Carolum  Magnum  non 
praevertunt,  a  quo  primum  adumbratas  sub  Henrico 
demum  Aucupe  et  posteris  perpolitas  arbitror.  For- 
tissimi  Imperatores  militarem  virtutem  cui  toto  pectore 
incumbebant  hoc  ornamento  honestatem  voluere ;  unde 
clypei  et  cassidis  nata  species  nomen  quoque,  nam  ver- 
naculis  quibusque  Unguis  arma  appellamus.  A  militibus 
ad  reliqua  postea  hominum  fluxere. 

This  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  its  origin  seems  to 
make  it  clear  that,  as  in  the  case  of  the  other  arts, 
Heraldry  was  not  a  thing  which  sprang  into  existence 
all  at  once  at  a  certain  place  and  at  a  definite  period. 
It  was  surely  rather  the  gradual  outcome  of  a  feeling 
natural  to  men  from  times  immemorial.  Apart  from 
what  is  known  as  Totemism,  the  love  of  marks  of 
distinction  has  always  existed  in  the  hearts  of  men,  and 
we  accordingly  find  among  all  nations,  and  especially 
among  warlike  ones,  the  disposition  to  assume  ensigns 
which  should  distinguish  them  from  their  fellows,  and 
commemorate  their  prowess.  But  there  was  a  great 
difference  between  such  figures,  and  the  armorial  system 
of  mediaeval  times.  In  the  former,  whatever  were  the 
symbols  thus  assumed  they  were  merely  personal ; 
subject  to  change  from  time  to  time  at  the  will  and 
pleasure  of  their  assumer,  and  to  all  appearance  adopted 
without  regulation  or  restriction.  With  regard  to  the 
existence  of  the  institution  of  Totemism  over  the  greater 
part  if  not  the  whole  of  the  world — in  ancient  Egypt  as 
in  modern  Australia  and  Polynesia  ;  in  Bengal  as  in  the 
Americas — it  is  sufficient  to  say  here  that  in  its  most 
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important  aspect  it  was  simply  tribal ;  and  that  though 
other  kinds  of  Totemism,  sexual  and  individual,  existed, 
in  the  last-named  they  began  and  ended  with  the  indi- 
vidual, and  were  not,  like  the  clan  totem,  transmitted  by 
inheritance.  As  an  exception  Mr  Fraser  tells  us 
{Totemisniy  Edinburgh,  1887,  p.  56)  that  "in  one  Central 
American  tribe  the  son  of  a  chief  was  free  to  choose 
whether  he  would  accept  the  ancestral  totem  or  adopt 
a  new  one,  but  a  son  who  did  not  adopt  his  father's  totem 
was  always  hateful  to  his  father  during  his  life." 

The  totems  were  usually,  though  not  invariably, 
chosen  from  the  animal  world,  and  were  tattooed  or 
painted  on  the  persons  of  the  tribesmen  ;  and  painted  or 
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carved  on  their  defensive  and  offensive  arms  and  other 
property,  as  well  as  set  up  on  poles  as  standards  in  their 
villages.  In  the  personal  tattooing  of  the  North  American 
Indians,  and  of  the  Hindus,  as  in  the  cicatrices  which 
served  as  its  equivalent  in  Australia,  conventional  repre- 
sentations of  the  totem  in  the  shape  of  lines,  dots,  or 
circlets  took  the  place  of  the  actual  totem. 

A  regular  system  of  armory  exists  (most  probably  is 
the  outcome  of  original  totemism)  in  Japan.  So  far  as 
my  limited    knowledge  of  it  goes  it  is  chiefly,  if  not 
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exclusively,  tribal.  The  badge  of  the  daimio  is  the  badge 
of  his  clan.  The  open  chrysanthemum,  and  another 
floral  one,  the  badges  of  the  Mikado,  are  represented  in 
Figures  s  and  6.  While  the  arms  of  the  Empire  are 
on  a  white  ground  a  red  ball,  representing  the  rising 
sun,  the  Imperial  standard  of  the  Empire  bears  the 
chrysanthemum  of  silver 
and  gold  on  a  crimson 
ground. 

Fig.  7  is  the  leafy 
badge  of  the  Tokugawa 
clan. 

Passing  to  America  it 
appears  that  the  Astec 
princes  of  Mexico  before 
the  Spanish  conquest 
had  established  a  .series 
of  grades  as  the  reward 
of  military  prowess,  each  *'   ' 

having  its  peculiar  privileges  and  insignia.  Until  the 
youthful  warrior  had  attained  the  lowest  of  these  grades 
he  was  excluded  from  the  use  of  ornamented  arms  and 
garments.  He  fought  in  the  coarse  white  garment  of  aloe 
threads  called  negueu,  ^nd  bore  a  round  unfigured  shield. 
But  the  shields  borne  in  warfare,  and  on  ceremonial 
occasions,  the  totopchimalli,  of  the  proved  warriors  were 
charged  with  certain  devices,  often  of  animals,  or  bore 
phonetic  symbols  which  expressed  the  owner's  name  and 
rank,  and  recorded  after  a  definite  system  their  deeds  of 
valour.  The  leader  of  the  Tlaxcalian  forces  which 
escorted  Cortez  on  his  march  to  Tetzcoco  bore  a  shield 
which  is  depicted  in  a  contemporary  native  chronicle  as 
charged  with  armes  par[antes,--a.  monstrous  face  accom- 
panied with  eyes  borne  on  the  palms  of  severed  hands. 
The  name  of  the  Tlaxcalian  leader  Maxixcatl  is 
expressed  by  an  eye  charged  on  the  palm  of  a  human 
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hand,  and  accompanied  by  the  hieroglyphic  denoting 
water.  In  the  Aztec  language  these  symbols  give  the 
elements  ;//^,  ix^  iti,  from  maiti  a  hand,  ixtli  the  eye,  and 
atl  water. 

The  helmets  of  the  warriors  were  often  fashioned  like 
the  heads  of  wild  beasts  (a  custom  of  which  examples 
exist  also  among  the  Runic  monuments  of  Scandinavia, 
and  of  which  a  notable  example  remained  in  Germany 
in  the  ox-head  helm  of  the  Counts  of  Mark).  ( V,  Plate 
in  Vol.  II.)  This  is  noticed  in  the  MS.  of  a  com- 
panion of  CORTEZ,  quoted  by  Prescott  as  follows  : 
"Portano  in  testa  per  difesa  una  cosa  come  teste  de' 
serpenti  6  di  tigri,  6  di  leoni,  o  di  lupi,  che  ha  le 
mascelle,  et  e  la  testa  deir  huomo  messa  nella  testa 
di  qucsto  animale  como  se  lo  volesse  diuorare  ;  sono  di 
legno,"  etc. 

Besides  the  national  standard,  each  of  the  great 
chiefs  appears  to  have  had  his  personal,  perhaps  his 
hereditary,  banner.  Prescott  tells  us  {History  of  the 
Conquest  of  Mexico^  vol.  i.,  p.  398)  that  "  the  rear  of  the 
mighty  host  was  dark  with  the  shadows  of  banners,  on 
which  were  emblazoned  the  armorial  bearings  of  the 
great  Tlascalan  and  Otomie  chieftains.  Among  these 
the  white  heron  on  the  rock,  the  cognisance  of  the  house 
of  XICOTENCATL,  was  conspicuous." 

The  American  historian,  BANCROFT,  says  that 
Montezuma  carried  into  battle  an  azure  banner  bear- 
ing the  device  of  an  eagle,  with  beak  and  claws  of  gold, 
devouring  a  serpent.  This  was  emblematic  of  the  myth 
relating  to  the  foundation  of  the  pueblo  of  Tenochtitlan 
in  the  Valley  of  Mexico.  Such  an  eagle,  perched 
on  the  broad  leaves  of  a  cactus-shrub  rising  out  of  the 
midst  of  water,  is  still  the  heraldic  device  of  the 
Mexican  Republic. 

Mrs  NuTTALL,  an  accomplished  American  writer,  in 
an  interesting  memoir  "On  Ancient  Mexican  Shields," 
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contributed  to  the  Internationales  Archiv,  filr  Ethno- 
graphie,  in  1892,  gives  coloured  illustrations  of  their 
^«aj/-heraldic  devices,  derived  from  various  native  MSS. 
and  other  sources.  Similar  ones  are  figured  in  Lord 
KiNGSBOROUGH's  great  work  on  the  Antiquities  of 
Mexico,  and  some  of  these  are  reproduced  in  the  plates 
of  Mr  Ellis'  Antiquities  of  Heraldry.  Mrs  NUTTALL 
also  discovered  in  the  old  armory  at  Schloss  Ambras 
near  Innsbruck,  in  Tyrol,  a  shield  which  she  supposes, 
with  reason,  to  have  been  that  of  MONTEZUMA  himself. 
Its  device  is  probably  intended  for  the  blue  oceolotl, 
accompanied  by  the  hieroglyphs  of  fire  and  water  {see 
Miss  Crane's  able  review  in  Science,  September  1892). 
Prescott  tells  us  that  on  the  faqade  of  Montezuma's 
palace  in  Mexico,  the  device  of  an  eagle  bearing  an 
ocelot  in  its  talons  was  sculptured.  Clavigero  con- 
siders a  golden  spread-eagle  the  general  device  of  the 
republic. 

Even  in  Europe,  Totemism  may  not  improbably  have 
had  an  influence  in  preparing  the  way  for  the  adoption 
of  national  and  tribal  ensigns.  The  adoption  of  these, 
again,  may  very  probably  have  had  considerable  in- 
fluence in  the  wider  and  much  later  adoption  of  family 
insignia.  But  to  the  present  writer  it  appears  impos- 
sible to  trace  at  all  satisfactorily  the  connection  which 
some  writers  assert  to  exist  between  these  and  the  figures 
of  animals  which  Tacitus  says  were  used  on  the  shields 
of  Celtic  tribes,  or  those  which  PLUTARCH  tells  us  were 
similarly  employed  by  the  savage  hordes  of  Scandinavia 
and  Northern  Germany.  But  the  omission  of  all  such 
devices  on  what  representations  and  descriptions  have 
been  handed  down  to  us  of  the  shields  of  the  early 
Middle  Ages,  shows  that  the  bulls,  boars,  wolves,  and 
horses  of  Tacitus,  and  the  more  conventional  symbols 
of  the  cohort  ensigns,  if  any  traditional  memory  of  them 
had  been  assured,   played   no   prominent   part   in   the 
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life  of  these  ages,  and  certainly  had  no  hereditary 
character.  As  little  can  we  trace  any  connection  between 
the  language  of  arms  and  the  mysterious  symbols  found 
sculptured  on  stone  in  Wales,  Norway,  Denmark,  and 
more  extensively  in  Scotland,  of  whose  significance 
archaeologists  have  as  yet  been  unable  to  give  a  plaus- 
ible explanation.  {See  Dr  Stuart's  splendid  work  on 
the  Sculptured  Stones  of  Scotland,  published  by  the 
Spalding  Club.) 

The  evidence  afforded  by  the  famous  tapestry  pre- 
served in  the  public  library  of  Bayeux,  a  series  of  views 
in  sewed  work  representing  the  invasion  and  conquest  of 
England  by  WiLLlAM  the  Norman,  has  been  appealed 
to  on  both  sides  of  this  controversy,  and  has  certainly 
an  important  bearing  on  the  question  of  the  antiquity  of 
coat-armour.  This  panorama  of  seventy-two  scenes  is 
on  probable  grounds  believed  to  have  been  the  work  of 
the  Conqueror's  Queen,  MATILDA,  and  her  maidens  ; 
though  the  French  historian  Thierry  and  others  ascribe 
it  to  the  Empress  Maud,  daughter  of  Henry  III.  The 
latest  authorities  suggest  the  likelihood  of  its  having  been 
wrought  as  a  decoration  for  the  Cathedral  of  Bayeux. 
when  rebuilt  by  William's  uterine  brother  Odo,  Bishop 
of  that  See,  in  1077.  In  this  remarkable  piece  of  work 
we  have  figures  of  more  than  six  hundred  persons,  and 
seven  hundred  animals,  besides  thirty-seven  buildings, 
and  forty-one  ships  or  boats.  There  are  of  course  also 
numerous  shields  of  warriors,  of  which  some  are  round, 
others  kite-shaped,  and  on  some  of  the  latter  are  rude 
figures  of  dragons  or  other  imaginary  animals,  as  well 
as  crosses  of  different  forms,  and  spots.  (Plate  I.,  figs. 
I,  2,  3.)  On  one  hand  it  requires  little  imagination  to  find 
the  cross  patee  and  the  cross  botonm^e  of  heraldry  pre- 
figured on  two  of  these  shields.  But  there  are  several 
fatal  objections  to  regarding  these  figures  as  incipient 
armory^  namely,  that  while  the  most  prominent  persons 
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of  the  time  are  depicted,  most  of  them  repeatedly,  none 
of  these  is  ever  represented  twice  as  bearing  the  same 
device;  nor  is  there  one  instance  of  any  resemblance  in 
the  rude  designs  described  to  the  bearings  actually  used 
by  the  descendants  of  the  persons  in  question.  If  a 
personage  so  important  and  so  often  depicted  as  the 
Conqueror  had  borne  arms,  they  could  not  fail  to 
have  had  a  place  in  a  nearly  contemporary  work, 
and  more  especially  if  it  proceeded  from  the  needle 
of  his  wife. 

Lower  acutely  remarks  as  to  the  absence  from  the 
shields  of  the  simple  heraldic  figures  known  as  the  Ordi- 
naries, "  Nothing  but  disappointment  awaits  the  curious 
armorist  who  seeks  in  this  venerable  memorial  the  pale, 
the  bend,  and  other  early  elements  of  arms.  As  these 
would  have  been  much  more  easily  imitated  with  the 
needle  than  the  grotesque  figures  before  alluded  to,  we 
may  safely  conclude  that  personal  arms  had  not  yet 
been  introduced." — Curiosities  of  Heraldry ^  p.  19. 

The  Second  Crusade  took  place  in  1 147 ;  and  in 
Montfaucon's  plates  of  the  no  longer  extant  windows 
of  the  Abbey  of  St.  Denis,  representing  that  historical 
episode,  there  is  not  a  trace  of  an  armorial  ensign  on  any 
of  the  shields.  That  window  was  probably  executed  at 
a  date  when  the  memory  of  that  event  was  fresh  ;  but  in 
Montfaucon's  time,  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  the  Science  H^roique  was  a  matter  of  such 
moment  in  France  that  it  is  not  to  be  believed  that  the 
armorial  figures  on  the  shields,  had  there  been  any, 
would  have  been  left  out. 

Sufficient  has  probably  been  said  above  as  to  the  specu- 
lations of  our  own  and  early  French  writers  as  to  the  origin 
and  antiquity  of  armorial  bearings,  but  we  may  see  that. 
De  la  COLOMBlfeRE  in  his  Science  Hiroique^  published 
in  1699,  was  probably  the  last  who  expresses  belief  in  the 
primeval  antiquity  of  Heraldry.     From  that  time  various 
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writers  abroad  and  in  our  own  country  began  to  be  less 
credulous,  and  were  content  to  deduce  the  origin  of 
armorial  insignia  from  ancient  mythology,  or  the  usages 
of  classical  times.  Among  these  may  be  numbered  the 
learned  Scottish  Herald  NiSBET,  who  traces  arms  to  the 
Kom^n /us  imaginumy  and  whose  elaborate  work  is  still 
regarded  as  a  standard  authority  on  Scottish  armory. 
By  and  by  a  few  enlightened  armorialists  began  to 
remark  the  absence  of  armorial  bearings  from  early 
seals  and  monuments,  and  to  doubt  if  their  introduction 
was  not  the  invention  of  a  much  later  age. 

Among  these  was  the  learned  French  Jesuit  Pere 
Menestrier  who  flourished  towards  the  close  of  thfe 
seventeenth  century,  and  whose  heraldic  works  are  of 
the  highest  interest  and  of  great  authority. 

His  Origine  des  Armoiries  appeared  in  1680,  and  his 
opinion  as  briefly  summed  up  (and  one  which  he  had 
already  expressed  in  his  rare  little  duodecimo  volume 
Abrdg^  Mitliodique  des  Principes  H^raldiques ;  ou  du 
VMtable  Art  du  Blason^  published  in  1661,  and  of  which 
there  are  several  later  editions,  some  of  great  rarity)  is 
that  hereditary  arms  originated  in  tournaments,  and  are 
consequently  of  German  origin.  This  is  an  opinion  with 
which  I  shall  deal  later  on. 

Edmondson  in  his  Complete  Body  of  Heraldry  (1780), 
a  work  in  which  he  was  greatly  aided  by  Sir  Joseph 
Ayloffe,  had  a  glimpse  of  the  truth  in  this  matter,  but 
more  erudition  is  displayed  in  the  Inquiry  into  the  Origin 
and  Progress  of  Heraldry  in  England^  by  the  Rev. 
James  Dallaway,  who,  rejecting  the  mythological 
theory,  still  clung  to  the  idea  that  the  coins  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  kings  bore  heraldic  devices. 

The  levelling  principles  of  the  French  Revolution 
were  naturally  hostile  to  the  study  of  armory,  but  long 
before  that  event  the  conceits  of  the  old  heralds  had 
helped  to  bring  into  disrepute  what  had  once  been  an 
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essential  branch  of  a  liberal  education.  Armorial  art, 
too,  had  declined  with  the  general  decline  of  the  arts : 
the  symbols  had  lost  their  beauty,  and  it  was  but  natural 
that  the  philosophers  of  the  eighteenth  century,  who 
could  see  nothing  but  folly  in  the  life  of  the  ages  that 
had  gone  before  them,  held  heraldry  in  little  respect. 

It   is  now  more  than  fifty  years  since  a  revival  of 
interest  began  in  heraldry  and  in  the  kindred  subject 
of  genealogy.     The  value  of  heraldry  to  the  historical 
student  began  to  be  recognised,  and  its  true  origin  and 
history   to   be    made   the   subject   of  serious   criticism. 
Mr  J.  A.  Montagu's  Guide  to  the  Study  of  Heraldry 
(1840),  and  Mr  M.  A.  Lower's  Curiosities  of  Heraldry 
(1845),  are  works   of   real  value,  and  at   least  equally 
so,  a  work  called   Tfie  Pursuivant  of  Anns  by  the  late 
Mr  PlanchI!:,  5^w^rj^^ //i^r^zA/,  first  published  in  1851. 
Mr  Planch^'s  conclusions  have  been  very  much  acqui- 
esced in  by  most  later  writers  on  the  subject.      Two  of 
these   as   expressed  in    the   author's   own  words  are — 
"  I.   That  heraldry  appears  as  a  science   at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  thirteenth  century  ;  and  that,  although 
armorial    bearings    had    then   been    in    existence    un- 
doubtedly for  some  time  previous,  no  precise  date  has 
yet  been  discovered  for  their  first  assumption.      2.  That 
in  their  assumption  the  object  of  the  assumer  was  not, 
as  it  has  been  generally  asserted  and  believed,  to  sym- 
bolise any  virtue  or  qualification,  but  simply  to  distin- 
guish   their   persons   and   properties,  to    display   their 
pretensions  to  certain  honours  or  estates,  attest   their 
alliances,   or    acknowledge   their   feudal   tenures."      In 
support   of  his   views   Mr   PLANCHfi   appealed  to   the 
entire  absence  of  any  indication   of  the   existence   of 
armorial  bearings  in   the  shields  and  banners  verbally 
described  and  pictorial ly  represented  in    the   centuries 
preceding  the  twelfth.      For  example,  Anna  Comnena 
in   her  biography   of    her   father   the   Greek   Emperor 
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Alexius  I.,  written  in  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth 
century,  gives  a  minute  account  of  the  convex  shields 
of  the  French  knights  of  that  date,  with  a  surface  of 
highly  polished  metal  and  a  boss  in  the  centre  ;  and  in  a 
Spanish  manuscript  of  the  year  1109  in  the  British 
Museum,  we  have  circular  shields  ornamented  as  well  as 
plain,  but  destitute  of  any  approach  to  an  armorial 
device.  While,  from  the  date  of  the  Norman  Conquest 
of  England  onwards,  sealing  became  a  necessary  form 
for  the  validity  of  writs,  and  the  arms  on  a  seal  are  the 
most  important  evidence  of  the  bearing  of  the  owner, 
the  earliest  authentic  instance  of  an  armorial  shield  on  a 
seal  is  on  that  of  PlllLiP  I.,  Count  of  Flanders,  appended 
to  a  charter  of  date  1 164. 

The  chief  representative  of  an  opposite  position  is 
Mr  W.  S.  Ellis,  who  in  his  Antiquities  of  Heraldry* 
(1869)  has  collected  a  mass  of  interesting  matter  relating 
to  what  he  calls  the  heraldry  of  ancient  times,  and  of 
all  nations  of  the  world,  and  he  certainly  succeeds  in 
showing  to  how  great  an  extent  pictorial  symbols,  which 
had  originally  a  meaning,  have  been  in  use  among  all 
nations  of  mankind,  civilised  and  savage.  The  crescent, 
the  mullet,  the  lozenge,  the  quatrefoil,  and  the  fleur  de 
lis  are  traced  by  him  to  counterparts  existing  among 
Egyptian,  Chinese,  Indian  and  Japanese  emblems,  and 
among  the  figures  on  Etruscan  vases  he  shows  us  what 
in  heraldic  language  would  be  called  a  bull's  head 
caboshed,  and  a  not  unheraldic  looking  demi-boar.  ^\'e 
have  also  on  the  Greek  vases  two  dolphins  naiant  in 
pale,  a  demi-wolf,  three  roundles  in  pale,  a  single  dolphin 
naiant,  and  three  legs  conjoined  in  pairle  as  in  the  well- 
known  arms  of  the  Isle  of  Man.  (Figs,  i,  2,  3,  and  4, 
p.  16.) 

The  Roman  cohort  ensigns  which  appear  on  Trajan's 
column  at  Rome,  devices  which  occasionally  bear  a 
resemblance  to  the  designs  of  later  ages,  are  assumed  to 
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be  the  family  insignia  of  the  commander  of  the  cohort ; 
and  with  other  devices  of  tribes  and  clans  are  considered 
by  Mr  Ellis  to  have  descended  through  the  dark  ages 
until  they  appeared  in  the  eleventh  century  as  hereditary 
coat-armour.     {See  Figs.  8  and  9.) 

But  the  argument  on  which  the  ingenious  author 
most  relies  is  the  recognition  of  hereditary  ensigns  as 
not  only  being,  but  having  been  for  generations,  the 
badge  of  gentility,  in  the  Leges  Hastiludiales  of  HENRY 
the  Fowler^  of  the  date  938.  These  laws  contain  not 
only  specific  directions  regulating  the  use  of  "insignia 
gentilitia,"  and  their  registration  by  the  heralds,  but 
regard  them  as  the  exclusive  privilege  of  the  nobly  born, 
and  exclude  from  participation  in  the  tournaments  all 
whose  ancestors  had  not  borne  them  for  at  least  four 
generations. 

Cap.  XII.  De  liominibus  novis. 

"  Quisquis  recentioris  et  notai  nobilis  et  non  talis  ut 
a  stirpe  nobilitatem  suam  et  origine  quatuor  saltem 
generis  auctorum  proximorum  gentilibus  insignibus  pro- 
bare  possit  is  quoque  ludis  his  exesto." 

Cap.  XIII.  imposes  penalties  for  the  breach  of 
other  articles,  and  concludes  with  the  alternative  "aut 
nobilitatis  famse  insignium  gentilitiorum  denique  amis- 
sionem    incurrat."      (Ellis,    Antiquities    of   Heraldry^ 

pp.  149-150.) 

Mr  Ellis  considers  that  these  Leges  Hastiludiales 
quite  outweigh  the  negative  evidence  against  the  intro- 
duction of  hereditary  arms  which  Mr  PLANCHfi  and 
others  found  in  their  absence  from  seals,  and  sepulchral 
monuments  before  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  century.  But 
it  seems  never  to  have  occurred  to  Mr  ELLIS,  or  even  to 
his  critics  and  opponents,  including  the  late  Dr  BURNETT, 
that  an  examination  into  the  authenticity  of  the  Leges 
Hastiludiales  was  needful,  or  that  the  story  of  their 
promulgation  by  Henry  the  Fozvler  vn'xghx.  turn  out  to 
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be  as  purely  fictitious  as  the  many  wondrous  stories 
recorded  in  our  own  ancient  writers  on  armory.  This 
is,  however,  the  case,  and  evidence  to  that  eflFect  will  be 
found  in  the  next  chapter. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  in  the  preceding  chapter  I 
have  indicated  my  opinion  that  the  present  system  of 
armory  did  originate,  in  Germany,  and  was  the  natural 
outcome  of  those  national  institutions  which  resulted  in 
the  feudal  system.  I  have  there  shown  how  greatly  the 
Germans  prided  themselves  on  a  descent  pure  from  all 
contamination  with  the  blood  of  the  servile ;  and  how 
admission  to  military  service,  and,  later,  to  the  jousts 
and  tournaments,  was  the  privilege  of  the  noble  and 
free-born. 

But  I  must  repeat  that  there  is  no  evidence  whatever 
that  a  system  of  heraldry'  had  been  developed  at  anything 
like  .so  early  a  date  as  that  assigned  to  it  when  Char- 
lemagne is  considered  its  founder,  and  Henry  the 
Fowler  its  extender  and  organiser  into,  virtually,  its 
present  shape.  In  fact  I  give  my  entire  adherence  to 
the  conclusions  formulated  by  Mr  Planch£  ;  and 
declare  that  every  accession  to  our  knowledge,  every 
piece  of  authentic  contemporary  evidence  by  which  since 
his  time  our  materials  for  forming  a  satisfactory  con- 
clusion have  been  so  vastly  increased,  are  all  confirmatory 
of  this  position. 


Fig.  8. 


Fio.  9. 


COHORT  ENSIGNS,  Vide  p.  30. 


CHAPTER   III. 

It  has  been  seen  that  the  works  of  the  old  armorialists 
will  not  afford  us  help  in  tracing  the  origin  and  develop- 
ment of  armory.  But  we  are  not  without  the  needful 
materials,  in  seals,  monuments,  painted  windows,  and 
(more  especially  in  England)  in  Ro//s  of  Arms, 

The  influence  exerted  by  the  Crusades  upon  the 
adoption  of  heraldic  insignia  appears  to  me  to  have  been 
exaggerated  by  some  writers,  but  we  need  not  deny  that 
the  influence  was  considerable.  In  armies  composed  of 
people  of  diverse  languages  the  use  of  banners  with 
definite  and  familiar  devices,  under  which  the  members 
of  different  followings  might  rally,  and  of  some  dis- 
tinctive insignia  by  which  the  leaders  might  be  easily 
recognised,  appears  a  matter  of  necessity ;  a  necessity 
probably  greater  in  the  time  of  the  Third  Crusade 
(1189-1192)  when  the  hosts  of  England,  France,  and 
Germany  were  combined,  than  at  any  other  ;  and  a  period 
which  coincides  remarkably  with  the  general  adoption 
of  armorial  bearings. 

The  substitution  which  took  place  at  this  period  of 
the  cylindrical  helmet  (which  covered  the  whole  visage 
of  the  wearer,  leaving  him  only  small  apertures  through 
which  to  see  and  breathe),  for  the  old  open  Norman 
conical  helmet,  with  its  nasal  guard,  must  have  had  a  very 
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considerable  effect  in  the  same  direction,     {See  Plate  II.) 
On  its  adoption  it  became  no  longer  possible  for  soldiers 
to  recc^nise  their  leader  by  his  face.     The  date  of  the 
commencement  of  this  substi- 
tution is  about  I  i8o,  at  which 
time  (as  we  see  by  the  seal  of 
I'HiLiPPE    d'Alsace,  Comte 
dc     Flandre),    the     conical 
helmet     which     had    already 
become     cylindrical     with     a 
domed  covering  was  replaced 
by  the  cylindrical   helm  with 
a  flattened   top ;  and  to  this 
was  added  a  few  years  later 
the    plate   which    completely 
covered   the    face   with   the    exception    of   small   slits 
{willikres)  to  enable  the  wearer  to  see,  and  still  smaller 
holes  through  which  he  breathed.     (Figs.  lO,  78,  79,  and 
Plate  II.,  figs.  3  and  5.) 

On  two  seals  of  RlcilAkl)  Ca:ur  de  Lion  the  prince 
is  represented  ;  on  that  of  the  date  i  \%<j  {^British  Museum 
Catalogue,  No.  80)  he  is  shown  as  wearing  the  old  conical 
Norman  helmet,  but  on  that  of  1 198  (No.  87)  the  helmet 
has  the  flat  top,  and  this  is  the  case  on  the  seal  of  King 
John  in  the  following  year  {Brit.  Mus.  Cat,  No.  91). 

The  flat-topped  helmet  worn  by  RICHARD  I.  on  his 
second  great  seal  (of  1 198)  is  remarkable  as  being  the 
most  ancient  helmet  bearing  a  crest  with  which  we  are 
acquainted  ;  it  bears  the  lion  of  England  in  the  centre 
of  a  fan-shaped  crest  The  next  known  example  is  that 
of  Mathieu  1 1.  DE  Montmorency,  Constable  of  France, 
in  1224,  on  which  the  head  and  neck  of  a  peacock  rise 
from  the  flat-topped  helm. 

The  Crusades  must  also  have  had  considerable  effect 
in  causing  arms,  which  had  previously  been  assumed 
and  changed  at  pleasure,  to  become  hereditarj'.     The 
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descendants  of  a  knight  who  had  fought  with  distinction 
under  certain  ensigns  in  the  Holy  Wars,  would  feel  a 
very  natural  pride  in  preserving  and  handing  down  to 
posterity  the  banner  or  the  shield  with  the  blazonings 
which  recalled  their  ancestor's  prowess.  On  this  point 
Eysenbach  says,  on  the  whole  with  justice : — "  Les 
croisades  rendirent  Tusage  des  armoiries  plus  general 
et  leur  pratique  invariable ;  elles  les  regularis^rent  tout 
a  fait,  puisqu 'elles  devinrent  d^s  lors  des  recompenses 
accordees  aux  chevaliers  et  aux  villes  qui  s'dtaient 
distingu^s  dans  les  guerres  saintes.  Ce  fut  aussi  depuis 
les  croisades  que  les  armoiries  devinrent  hereditaires. 
On  con^oit  aisdment  que  les  fils  de  ceux  qui  s'^taient 
approprie  des  symboles  pour  ces  pieuses  expeditions, 
se  firent  un  point  de  religion  et  d'honneur  de  transmettre 
k  leurs  descendants  I'^cu  de  leurs  p^res  comme  un 
monument  de  leur  valeur  et  de  leur  pi^te. 

Au  retour  de  la  croisade,  en  effet,  cette  enseigne  qui 
avait  ete  plantec  sur  la  breche  d'Antioche,  ou  de  Jerusa- 
lem, qui  avait  ^te  benite  par  le  l^gat  du  pape  sur  le  tom- 
beau  de  J^sus  Christ,  etait  r^v^r^e  comme  une  sainte  re- 
lique  et  pr^cieusement  gardee  comme  une  gloirede  famille. 
"  Flottant  sur  la  plus  haute  des  tours  du  manoir,  elle 
signalait  au  loin  la  demeure  d'un  champion  et  peut-^tre 
d'un  confesseur  de  la  foi.  Bien  plus,  les  signes  qu'on 
y  voyait  ^taient  reproduits  par  I'armurier  sur  le  bouclier 
du  croise ;  par  le  peintre  sur  les  vitraux  de  la  chapelle 
seigneuriale ;  par  I'imagier  sur  le  chene  des  portes  du 
chateau  ;  par  la  chatelaine  elle  meme  sur  la  nappe  de 
I'autel,  ou  etaient  deposees  les  saintes  reliques  que  le 
croise  avait  pieusement  enlevees  de  quelque  ^glise 
schismatique  de  TOrient  (!)  .  .  .  Ces  enseignes  et  ces 
symboles  durent  naturellement  passer,  je  le  r^pete, 
comme  la  plus  precieuse  partie  de  Th^ritage,  au  fils  aine 
du  defunt,  qui  en  adoptait  les  emblemes  sans  y  rien 
changer,  les  transmettait  a  son  tour  a  ses  enfants  comme 
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une  signe  de  supr^matie,  de  commandement ;  comme  la 
preuve  de  leur  descendance  d'un  homme  illustre,  en  un 
mot,  comme  une  marque  de  noblesse." — Histoire  du 
Blason  et  Science  des  Armoiries,  pp.  70,  71.    Tours,  1848. 

It  may  be  suspected  not  only  from  this  passage,  but 
from  others  in  the  work,  that  the  writer  from  whom  are 
borrowed  the  above  eloquent  sentences,  attached  a  larger 
amount  of  credence  than  would  generally  be  conceded 
at  the  present  day,  or  at  all  events  by  the  present  writer, 
to  the  stories  which  account  for  many  existing  armorial 
bearings  by  declaring  that  they  were  special  rewards  for 
special  prowess  in  the  Crusades  ;  or  that  the  Saracen's 
heads,  crescents,  crosses,  escallop-shells,  and  other 
charges  which  figure  in  them,  had  direct  reference  to  the 
part  the  ancestors  of  the  present  bearers  played  in  those 
stirring  events.  Mr  ELLIS  {Antiquities  of  Heraldry^  p. 
237)  well  points  out  that  in  the  Salle  des  Crois^s  at 
Versailles  less  than  one-tenth  of  the  arms  of  known 
Crusaders  contain  any  of  these  symbols.  Nor  is  the 
choice  of  such  symbols  at  all  implied  in  the  passage  I 
quote  below  from  Mezeray.  Still  there  is  no  doubt 
that,  as  stated  above,  the  Crusades  had  an  appreciable 
effect  in  the  extension,  consolidation,  and  systematising 
of  Heraldry  which  the  student  must  not  overlook. 

"  Dans  ces  expeditions  de  la  Terre  Sainte,  ceux  qui 
avoient  dejct  de  ces  Symboles  se  les  rendirent  plus 
propres ;  et  ceux  qui  n'en  avoient,  en  choisirent,  tant 
pour  se  faire  remarquer,  dans  les  combats  (leur  armure 
de  tete  empechant  qu'on  ne  connOt  leur  visage)  que  pour 
^tre  distinguez  des  autres." — Mezerav,  VAbr^g^  C/irono- 
logique  de  V Histoire  de  France,  tom.  ii.,  p.  515. 

Some  writers  have  suggested  that  the  influence  was 
more  direct  and  that  the  Crusaders  may  have  borrowed 
largely  from  a  heraldic  system  existing  among  the 
Arabs,  and  they  make  much  of  the  fact  that  the  names 
of  some  of  the  heraldic  tinctures  have  an  Oriental  origin. 
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This  indeed  cannot  be  denied.  The  tincture  azure  is 
certainly  derived  from  the  Persian  word  for  blue,  Idzurd, 
in  Arabic  lazouzd^  in  Greek  XafoiJptoi',  which  in  late  Latin 
became  lazulum^  or  azurrum^  the  lapis-lazuli  or  ultra- 
marine  brought  by  returning  Crusaders  from  beyond  the 
sea. 

Similarly  gules  was  derived  from  gftl^  the  Persian  word 
for  red,  or  rose  colour.  It  is  possible  that  the  term 
Sinople  may  take  its  name  from  the  port  of  Sinope  on 
the  Black  Sea,  whence  a  green  dye  is  said  to  have  been 
imported.  MENfeTRlER,  however,  derives  it  from  the 
Greek  irpd<riva  "oxXa — which  seems  to  me  far-fetched.  But 
there  is  little  reason  to  believe  that  in  this  respect  the 
Crusades  had  any  appreciable  effect  on  the  develop- 
ment of  systematic  armory.  As  in  the  case  of  other 
nations,  the  Oriental  badges  were  almost  invariably 
of  a  personal  character  only,  and  differed  from  the 
armorials  of  the  West  in  regard  to  two  of  the  essential 
characteristics  of  the  latter,  viz.:  permanence,  and 
hereditary  transmission.  Like  almost  all  other  nations, 
the  Arabs  fought  under  flags,  or  standards,  which  were 
necessary  to  distinguish  their  troops  from  those  of  their 
enemies.  Under  a  black  flag  made  from  MOHAMMEDS* 
cloke  the  prophet  and  his  successors  led  their  troops  to 
victory,  and  this  continued  to  be  the  special  colour 
affected  by  the  Abasside  Khalifs  of  Bagdad.  In  1171, 
on  the  acknowledgement  of  their  supremacy  by  Salah- 
ED-DIN,  they  sent  to  that  Sultan  a  robe  or  cloke  of  this 
colour  wherewith  to  cover  his  throne.  On  the  other 
hand  the  Fatimite  Khalifs  used  white.  It  was  only  in 
1 37 1  that  green  was  assumed  to  be,  as  at  present,  the 
distinctive  colour  of  the  descendants  of  the  prophet. 
But  beyond  this  natural  use  of  coloured  standards,  and 
in  violation  of  the  injunctions  of  the  Koran  against  the 
sculptured  representations  by  "the  faithful"  of  living 
creatures, — a  prohibition  extended  later  so  as  to  forbid 
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any  pictorial  representations  of  animate  beings — the 
Moslem  chiefs  frequently  assumed  them  as  [personal 
badges.  In  the  ninth  century  the  Sultan  ToloOn  sculp- 
tured his  badge,  a  lion,  on  his  palace  gate.  The  Sultan 
BeIbars-el-Bondoukdary  (1260-1277)  similarly  put 
his  lion-passant  on  his  coins  and  public  buildings. 

Later,  among  the  Mamelukes  the  corps  were  distin- 
guished from  each  other  by  their  ensigns,  and  by  an  easy 
step  the  corps-commanders  assumed  personal  badges. 
But  by  this  time  armorial  bearings  had  been  long 
systematised  and  had  become  hereditary  in  Europe,  and 
it  is  absurd  to  look  to  the  Saracens  and  Mamelukes  for 
the  origin  of  a  system  which  centuries  before  had 
become  firmly  established  and  widely  diffused. 

Nevertheless  there  is  much  that  is  curious  in  Oriental 
armory,  though  it  never  passed  beyond  the  elementary 
stage  of  personal  bearings.  The  renk,  or  blason^  assumed 
was  usually  the  badge  of  some  official  rank,  and  was 
constructed  with  obvious  reference  to  the  special  charge 
or  office.  The  cup-bearer,  or  butler,  bore  a  goblet  on 
his  escucheon  ;  the  chamberlain  a  key ;  the  esquire 
or  constable  (salalidar)  a  sword,  and  so  forth.  On 
promotion  from  one  charge  to  another  a  corresponding 
change  was  made  in  the  renk  ;  the  bearings  were  in  fact 
official  rather  than  personal,  and  even  those  of  the 
Sultans  were  subject  to  change  from  time  to  time,  as  in 
consequence  of  some  victory  or  other  important  event 
they  assumed  new  titles.  At  Cairo  in  the  magnificent 
mosque  of  Kait  Bev,  (1466)  nineteenth  Sultan  of  the 
Bordjite  branch,  his  original  renk  consists  of  a  fess 
charged  with  a  cup,  and  placed  between  a  lozenge  in 
chief,  and  another  cup  in  the  base.  Later,  on  assuming 
the  title  of  el-sefy-ed-din^  he  charged  the  fess  gules  with 
a  sabre  azure  garnished  or,  retaining  the  lozenge  in  chief, 
but  placing  the  red  cup  in  base  on  a  field  vert,  and 
between     two     cornucopice    argent.       The     interesting 
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communications  on  this  subject,  entitled  "  Le  Blason  chez 
les  Princes  Musulmanes  de  rEgypte  et  de  la  Syrie  "  which 
were  contributed  to  the  Bulletin  de  Vlnstitut  Egyptien  by 
Mr  RODGERS  and  Artin  Pasha,  contain  a  con- 
siderable number  of  examples  of  the  use  of  these  renouk, 
none  however  are  of  earlier  date  than  the  fourteenth 
century.  But  as  early  as  the  twelfth  century  the 
Orthokides  had  adopted  as  their  device  the  double- 
headed  eagle.  This  appears  on  the  shield  of  the  aitabek, 
or  governor,  Imad-ed-d1n  Zangi  in  1190.  Still 
earlier,  in  1171,  the  Sultan  Salah-ED-din,  better 
known  perhaps  as  Saladin,  used  an  eagle  displayed 
au  vol  abaiss^.  An  Arabian  historian  tells  us  that 
the  Emir  Amik  used  for  his  renk  a  circular  shield 
argent  thereon  a  bend  vert  charged  with  a  sword  gules, 
garnished  or. 

The  almost  universal  fleur-de-lis  appears  in  the  renouk 
of  the  Sultan  KalaoOn  and  of  three  of  his  descendants, 
El  Melek  el  Achraf  ChaAban,  El  Malek  el 
Mansour  Ali,  and  El  Malek  es  Seleh  Hagl 
At  Bagdad  the  fleur-de-lis  is 
carved  on  the  gate  of  Mare- 
stan,  and  on  the  Bab  el  H&ded 
— the  Iron  Gate.  {^See  fig.  10, 
from  VArt  Arabe  of  M.  Gavet, 
Paris  1894.) 

Among  the  decorations  of  the 
lovely  Alhambra  at  Granada,  I 
remarked  (notably  in  the  Sala 
de  la  Berkah,  and  the  Hall  of 
Justice)  the  frequent  employ- 
ment of  the  shield  of  its  founder  MOHAMMED  Ibn-EL- 
Ahmar.  It  is  Or,  a  bend  gules,  thereon  in  Cufic 
characters  the  motto,  "  Wd  Id  ghalib  illah  Allah'' 
"  There  is  no  conqueror  but  God."  M.  Gavet  says, 
p.  284,  that  this  devise  is  borne  en  chevron,  but  this  is 


Fig.  11.— Arab  Fleur-de-lis. 
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certainly  a  mistake ;  nowhere  in  the  Alhambra  have  I 
so  seen  it,  or  indeed  anywhere  else. 

The  tournaments  which  became  general  in  the 
thirteenth  and  following  centuries,  had  probably  a  very 
much  larger  influence  upon  armory  than  can  be 
attributed  to  the  Crusades  ;  and  they  certainly  con- 
tributed very  greatly  to  the  conversion  of  personal 
into  hereditary  insignia. 

Military  exercises  and  sham  fights  may  be  traced 
back  to  classical  times  with  much  greater  probability 
than  hereditary  insignia  {see  ViRGiL,  lib.  vii.),  but  it 
would  be  difficult  to  say  whether  tournaments,  in  the 
usual  sense  of  the  term,  originated  in  Germany  or 
in  France.  Under  the  Carlovingian  kings  military 
exercises,  analogous  to  the  jousts  of  later  times, 
certainly  took  place.  The  historian  NlTHARD  gives 
some  details  of  a  joust  which  was  held  on  the  occasion 
of  the  interview  between  the  brother  princes,  Louis  THE 
German,  and  Charles  the  Bald  in  842.    Du  Cange 

attributes  the  origin  of  tourneys  to  the  French  ;  and 
quotes  the  Chronicon  Turonense  which  thus  records  the 
death  in  1066  of  Geoffrev  de  Preuilly  (of  the 
family  of  the  Counts  de  Vend6me).  **Gaufridus  de 
Pruliaco,  qui  torneamenta  invenit,  apud  Andegavum 
occiditur."  A  similar  entry  appears  in  the  Chronicon  S. 
Martini  Turon : — "  fuit  proditio  apud  Andegavum,  ubi 
Gaufridus  dc  Pruliaco,  ct  alii  Barones,  occisi  sunt. 
Hie  Gaufridus  de  Pruliaco  torneainentum  invenitr  But 
these  entries  probably  only  mean  that  Geoffrey 
DE  Preuilly  was  the  first  who  formulated  the  rules 
under  which  these  military  exercises  were  to  be  held. 

Du  Cange  (VI.  Dissei-iation  sur  Vhistoire  de  5.  Louis, 
par  de  Joinvi/Ie)  remarks,  that  tourneys  are  considered 
by  the  writers  of  the  Middle  Ages  as  sports  essentially 
French:  and  MATTHEW  Parls  in  1179  calls  them 
"  joutes     fran^aises  "  — "  conflictus    gallici!'      There    is 
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abundant  evidence  that  these  tourneys  were  no  child's 
play.  In  1186  Geoffrey  Plantagenet,  Duke  of 
Brittany,  son  of  Henry  II.  of  England,  was  slain  in 
a  tourney  at  Paris.  Floris,  Count  of  Holland,  was 
killed,  in  1234,  at  a  joust  at  Corbie  in  Picardy.  JOHN, 
Markgrave  of  Brandenburg,  thus  lost  his  life  in  1269. 
Frederick  II.,  Count  Palatine,  fractured  his  spine  by  a 
fall  from  his  horse  in  one  of  these  encounters.  In  the 
twelfth  century  the  Popes  Innocent  II.,  Eugenius 
III.,  and  Alexander  III.,  fulminated  their  bulls 
against  them,  as  later  did  INNOCENT  III.,  and  other 
popes.  Philippe  le  Bel  and  Philippe  le  Long 
issued  Ordonnances  against  them  (t\  DU  Cange),  but  it 
was  only  the  unfortunate  death,  in  1559,  of  Henri  II. 
of  France,  who  was  killed  in  a  tourney  by  a  splinter 
from  the  lance  of  DE  MONTMORENCY,  which  caused 
their  discontinuance. 

We  may  reasonably  conclude  that  the  tournaments, 
which  probably  originated  in  Germany,  were  introduced 
into  England  from  the  neighbouring  kingdom  of  France; 
in  which  kingdom  they  were  first  systematised  and 
regulated.  The  earliest  regular  tournament  of  which 
we  can  find  a  record  in  the  old  German  chroniclers 
appears  to  be  that  which  was  held  at  Niirnberg  in  1 127, 
under  the  Emperor  LOTHAIR  (Brunner,  Annaies  Roici, 
tom.  iii.,  p.  283).  The  date  of  the  tourney  at  Gottingen, 
which  I  find  quoted  from  the  Braunsclnveiger  Chronicle 
as  1 1 19,  is  probably  a  mistake  for  1129,  as  LOTHAiR 
was  only  elected  King  of  the  Romans  at  Mainz  in  the 
year  1125.  In  the  tournament  held  at  Liege  in  1 148, 
under  Theodore  of  Holland,  fourteen  princes  and 
dukes,  ninety- oqe  counts,  eighty- four  barons,  one 
hundred  and  thirty-three  knights,  and  three  hundred 
nobles  took  part.  Such  a  gathering  must  have  had 
great  influence  upon  the  extension  of  systematic  armor>'. 

George  Ruxner,  Jerusalem   Herald,  published  his 
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Tfiurnier  Buck  in  1522,  but  it  is  pretty  clear,  both  from 
the  entire  lack  of  outside  corroboration,  and  from 
internal  evidence,  some  points  of  which  are  hereafter 
noticed,  that  it  was  not  derived,  as  he  asserted,  from  an 
ancient  MS.,  but  is  an  elaborate  fiction,  so  far  as  it 
relates  to  the  tourneys  which  he  describes  as  being  held 
antecedently  to  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth  centuries.  No 
credence  whatever  is  to  be  attached  to  the  long  lists  of 
members  of  later  noble  families  whose  pride  RuxNER 
flattered  by  declaring  that  persons  of  their  names  were 
recorded  to  have  taken  part  in  these  early  tourneys ;  or 
to  their  blazons  ;  or  to  those  Leges  Hastiludiales,  which, 
by  requiring  from  those  who  desired  to  participate  in 
these  sports  four  generations  of  noble  descent,  would  have 
carried  back  systematic  and  hereditary  armory  at  least  a 
century  even  beyond  their  supposed  promulgation  by 
Henry  the  Fowler  in  937. 

Even  with  regard  to  tournaments  which  we  know 
with  certainty  really  took  place,  RiJXNER'S  list  is 
seriously  inaccurate.  He  omits  any  mention  of  that 
which  was  held  at  Neuss  in  1175;  ^"^1  which  was 
worthy  of  remembrance,  since  in  it  forty-two  knights 
and  their  esquires  lost  their  lives  in  the  nieUe, 

According  to  the  Chronicum  Belgicum  Magfium  there 
was  held  near  Cologne,  in  the  year  1240,  a  tourney  in 
which  sixty  knights  and  esquires  were  slain.  Neither 
of  this,  nor  of  the  one  held  at  Niirnberg  in  1433,  does 
RuxNER  make  any  mention.  With  regard  to  the  Thur- 
fiier-Ordnung,  it  can  be  shown  that,  instead  of  dating  from 
the  tenth  century,  they  were  first  drawn  up  at  Heidelberg 
in  148 1,  and  at  Hcilbronn  in  1484.  Some  other  respects 
in  which  RuxNER  trips  are  set  forth,  and  the  whole  matter 
is  well  summed  up,  in  Dr  Michael  Praun\s  treatise 
Von  dem  Adelichen  Europa,  und  denen  Heerschildcn  des 
Teutsc/ien  Adels,  1688,  of  which  the  following  passage 
as  given  in  RUDOLPIII,  Heraldica  Curiosa,  p.  16  (Niirn- 
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berg,  1698),  is  a  summary:  "Wiewol  diese  Meinung 
schon  etliche  Anstosse  leiden  miissen,  indem  einige  dem 
Rixner  in  seinen  Thurnier-Buch,  wo  er  diesen  Thurnier, 
und  alle  damals  anwesende  Personen  beschrieben  und 
genennet,  wenig  trauen  wollen,  sowol,  weil  solches  bey 
keinen  andern  Scribenten  zu  finden  ist,  als  auch,  weil  er 
selbsten  zu  seiner  Beglaubigung  nichtsanders  vorbringt 
als  dasz  er  solches  bey  einem  Pfarrer  in  Sachsen  in  einem 
geschriebenen  Buch  gelesen,  und  abgeschrieben  habe, 
welches  dem  Goldasto  in  Rational,  ad  lib.  der  Reic/ts- 
Satz,  pag.  305,  gar  verdachtig  ist,  weilen  er  hinzu  setzt, 
es  habe  gedachter  Pfarrer  gleich  nach  solcher  Abschrifft 
sein  Manuscript  verbrennt ;  da  doch  solches  su  griind- 
lichern  Beweiss  hatte  biliig  sollen  aufbewahret  werden. 
Ferner  konnen  sie  das  reine  Teutsche  in  der  Thumier- 
Ordnung,  welche  Rixner  dem  Henrico  Aucupi  zu- 
schreibt,  mit  der  damaligen  Redens-Art  nicht  zusammen 
reimen,  wie  ingleichen,  wan  er  sagt,  dass  diese  Thurnier- 
Ordnung,  mit  Zuziehung  der  ^vier  Reichs-Herzogen', 
nahmlich  Pfaltzgraf  Conrad  bey  Rhein ;  Herman,  Hertzog 
in  Schwaben;  Bemhard,  Hertzog  in  Bayern;  und  Conrad, 
Herzog  in  Francken,  etc.,  gemacht  worden  ;  da  doch 
damalen  der  Hertzog  in  Francken  und  Pfaltzgraf  eins 
gewesen  ;  wozu  noch  kommen  die  unnothige  Wieder- 
holungen  in  den  meisten  Articuln,  und  die  Unterschrifft 
welche  einige  Dignitaten  bemerckt,  woran  doch  zu 
zweiffeln,  ob  sie  damals  schon  gewesen  ;  wie  auch  der 
iibelangebrachte  Titel,  der  Edlen,  als  welcher  in  densel- 
bigen  Zeiten  nicht  den  Rittern,  sondern  Fursten  und 
Herren  gcbiihret  habe;  von  dem  IX.  und  XI.  Articul, 
wollen  sie  ebenfalls  zweiffeln,  ob  sie  sich  zu  besagten 
Zeiten  schicken.  Endlich  will  ihnen  auch  unglaublich 
scheinen,  dass,  da  man  vor  Zeiten  die  Bischoffe  in 
Teutschland  nicht  einmal  ordentlich  aufgezeichnet  hat, 
man  gleichwol  alle  die  Alte  vom  Adel,  so  auf  jedem 
Thurnier  erschienen,  sollte  so  fleissig  zusammen  gesch- 
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rieben  haben,  indem  es  auch  kaum  zu  thun  moglich 
gewesen  ware,  weil  man  vor  Henrici  IV.  Zeiten,  nicht 
einmal  die  Fiirsten,  Hertzogen,  Grafen,  und  Herren  mit 
ihren  Zunamen,  in  den  alten  Diplomatibus  aufgezeichnet 
finde,  und  nicht  eigentlich  gewust,  wie  sie  geheissen 
haben ;  wie  vielweniger  hatte  man  solches  also  von  der 
Ritterschafit  wissen  konnen."  {See  Praun,  von  dein 
Adelidien  Europa^  pp.  806-10.) 

I  may  also  refer  any  who  would  wish  to  pursue 
further  this  matter  of  the  authenticity,  or  the  reverse, 
of  Ruxner\s  Thumier  Buck,  to  Bernd's  Allgemeine 
Schriftenkufide  der  gesaminten  Wappenwissenschaft. 
Erster  Theil,  8vo.  Bonn.  1830.  At  p.  430  he  gives 
references  to  a  considerable  amount  of  literature  on 
both  sides  of  the  question.  He  says  :  "  Eigene  schriften 
dariiber  sind :  Das  Urtheil  beriihmter  Geschicht- 
schreiber  von  der  Glaubwurdigkeit  der  teutschen 
Thurnier-Bucher,  1728,  4to,  und  Jo.  Miillers  griindlich 
ausgetiihrter  Discurs,  ob  Geo.  Rixner  gewesenen  Bay- 
rischen  Herolds,  teutsches  Thurnier-buch  pro  scripto 
authentico  zu  halten,  und  wie  weit  demselben  Glauben 
zuzustellen  sei?  mit  dreyen  extracten  aus  dem  Thur- 
nier  Buch  und  zweyen  noch  nie  gedruckten  Anhangen 
begleitet,  etc.     Schwabach,  in  Jahre  1766,  4to." 

Having  thus  disposed  of  Mr  Ellis's  cheval  de  bataille, 
we  may  proceed  to  consider  the  evidence  which  is  trust- 
worthy with  regard  to  the  date  at  which  armorial  bear- 
ings were  adopted  into  general  use,  and  finally  became 
hereditary  ensigns  of  noble  descent. 

This  evidence  we  should  expect  to  find  on  sepulchral 
monuments ;  on  coins,  and  seals ;  and  in  any  lists,  or 
documents  descriptive  of  events  in  the  course  of  which 
armorial  bearings  would  be  likely  to  be  borne.  Mene- 
TRIER  (in  his  Traits  de  VOrigine  des  Armoiries^  p.  54) 
assures  us  that  there  is  no  tomb  of  an  earlier  date  than 
the   eleventh  century  on   which   armorial   insignia   are 
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depicted.  The  earliest  instance  MENfeTRlER  could  find 
of  a  coat  of  arms  on  a  sepulchral  monument  in  France, 
Germany,  Italy,  or  the  Low  Countries,  was  on  the  tomb 
of  a  Count  VON  Wasserburg  in  the  church  of  St. 
Emmeran  at  Ratisbon  bearing  the  date  loio,  and  the 
learned  father  expressed  his  conviction  that  the  arms 
had  been  added  on  some  subsequent  occasion  when  the 
monument  had  undergone  a  restoration.  MenStrier 
seems  to  me  to  have  understated  the  matter  by  at  least 
a  century.  CLEMENT  IV.,  who  reigned  1265-8,  is  the 
first  of  the  Popes  on  whose  tomb  in  the  church  of  San 
Francesco  at  Viterbo,  armorial  bearings  are  depicted. 

The  tombstone  of  WILLIAM,  Count  of  Flanders, 
who  died  in  11 27,  bears  his  effigy  [Vr£e,  de  Seghelen 
der  Graven  van  V/aendren,  plate  9.  Te  Brugghc 
(Bruges),  1640] ;  the  long  oval  shield  which  covers  the 
greater  part  of  the  body  has  no  armorial  bearings,  but  is 
ornamented  and  strengthened  by  the  usual  floriated 
boss,  or  escarbuncle  of  the  period.  "  The  Counts  of 
Toulouse  used  their  cross"  (an  adaptation  of  the  early 
floriated  boss)  "in  the  twelfth  century,  but  no  other  arms, 
Vaissette  tells  us,  can  be  traced  in  Languedoc  so  far 
back,  tome  iii.,  p.  514."  (Hallam,  Middle  Ages,  vol.  i., 
p.  206.) 

The  splendid  plaque  in  chainplev^  em,Tnt\  which  was 
formerly  an  ornament  of  the  tomb  of  Geoffroi  Plan- 
tagenet,  Count  d'ANjOU,  who  died  in  115 1,  and  was 
father  of  our  Henry  II.,  is  preserved  in  the  Museum  at 
Le-Mans,  and  is  one  of  the  earliest  examples  of  armorial 
bearings  upon  a  monumental  memorial  which  exist.  I 
have  engraved  the  shield  on  Plate  1 1.,  fig.  3. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  sepulchral  monument  in  England 
which  has  armorial  bearings  of  an  earlier  date  than  the 
thirteenth  century.  One  of  the  earliest  is  the  slab  of 
Sir  William  de  Staunton  at  Staunton,  Notts,  of  the 
year   1226;    which  bears  his  arms  {arg.)  two  chevrons 
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{sable)  within  a  hordure  (BOUTELL,  Christian  Monuments, 
p.  140).  The  slab  of  Ethelmar  de  Valence,  Bishop 
of  Winchester,  1 261 ,  bears  the  barruly  shield  of  Valence 
(BoUTELL,  ibid,,  p.  u8).  Other  early  instances  are 
afforded  by  the  incised  slab  of  JOHN,  Baron  of  Grey- 
STOCK,  summoned  to  Parliament  by  writ  in  1295,  which 
remains  at  Greystock,  though  in  a  mutilated  condition 
(BoUTELL,  ibid,,  p.  75).  The  slab  of  Sir  RICHARD  DE 
BOSELYNGTHORPE,  c,  1280,  bears  a  small  shield  charged 
with  a  chevron  {ibid,,  p.  146). 

The  splendid  work  of  Hefner-Alteneck  gives 
some  good  examples  of  armorial  grave  stones  in 
Germany  ;  the  earliest  is  of  about  the  year  1280. 

Armorial  bearings  are  still  less  ancient  upon  coins. 
Men^TRIER  tells  us  that  the  earliest  French  coins  upon 
which  they  appear  are  the  deniers  d'or  of  PHILIPPE  DE 
Valois,  struck  in  1336.  It  was  not  until  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.,  that  arms  appeared  on  our  own  silver 
coins.  Mr  ELLIS  indeed  finds  arms  in  the  unheraldic 
device  of  a  plain  cross  between  four  radiating  doves, 

which  appears  on  a  coin  of  Edward  the  Confessor, 
and  out  of  which  the  Heralds  evolved  the  coat  of  arms 
{Azure,  a  cross  flory  betiveen  five  martlets  or)  which  was 
at  a  much  later  date,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  attributed 
to  that  prince.  {See  p.  166,  and  Vol.  II.,  Chapter  XVI.). 
But  I  quite  agree  with  Mr  Seton  {Law  and  Practice 
of  Heraldry  in  Scotland,  p.  189),  in  considering  that  seals 
form  the  most  authentic,  as  well  as  the  earliest,  record 
of  heraldic  bearings.  On  these  the  effigy  of  the  owner 
was  represented  as  in  life ;  clad  in  the  armour  of  the 
period,  with  shield  and  sword  or  lance.  Sometimes, 
indeed,  in  very  early  instances,  as  upon  the  seals  of  the 
early  Counts  of  Flanders  {see  Vr£e,  de  Segftelen,  plates 
5»  6,  7),  only  the  inside  of  the  large  curved  shield  is  seen, 
but  on  the  later  seals  the  shield  is  so  turned  that  if  any 
armorial   bearings   had   been   depicted   they  would   be 
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visible.  When  we  remember  that  the  very  object  of  the 
adoption  of  armorial  bearings  was  to  distinguish  the 
bearer  in  war  from  other  persons,  we  may  be  quite  sure 
that  had  the  user  of  the  seal  possessed  such  armorial 
bearings,  such  clear  indications  of  the  personality  of  the 
proprietor  would  not  have  been  omitted  from  the  seal 
which  authenticated  his  charters  and  formal  documents. 
Let  us  then  see  what  light  comes  to  us  from  these  con- 
temporary witnesses.  Some  early  shields  are  repre- 
sented in  Plate  I.,  these  bear  no  heraldic  devices ;  the 
long  curved  oval  shield  is  often  strengthened  by  a 
border ;  by  bands  of  metal  nailed  upon  the  wood  ;  and 
most  frequently,  by  a  metal  floriated  boss,  the  arms  of 
which  extended  to  the  edges  of  the  shield  ;  and  from 
which  in  later  times  some  varieties  of  the  Cross,  and  the 
heraldic  charge  known  as  the  escarbuncle,  were  pretty 
certainly  derived.  That  this  latter  was  not  originally  a 
heraldic  distinction  may  be  proved  by  the  fact  inter  alia 
that  on  the  shield  of  Geoffrey  Plantagenet,  alluded 
to  in  a  preceding  page,  the  floriated  boss  appears,  irre- 
spective of  the  rampant  lions  which  formed  his  armorial 
bearings.     (Plate  I.,  fig.  lo.) 

So  also  on  the  recumbent  efiigy  on  the  floor  of  the 
Temple  Church  so  long,  but  erroneously,  attributed  to 
Geoffrey  de  Magnaville,  Earl  of  Essex,  and  which 
may  possibly  date  from  about  the  close  of  the  twelfth 
century,  the  shield,  which  bears  three  bars  dancetty,  is 
strengthened  by  an  escarbuncle,  or  floriated  cross,  in 
relief,  which  passes  over  the  charges.  {See  Mr  J.  GOUGH 
Nichols'  valuable  and  most  interesting  paper  on  this 
effigy  in  the  Herald  and  Genealogist^  vol.  iii.,  pp.  97-112.) 
Similarly,  the  seal  of  EON  DE  PONTCHASTNEAU  in 
1200,  is  charged  with  three  crescents  and  a  chief,  over 
all  the  floriated  boss.  Even  as  late  as  1231  the  seal  of 
Eon  Jils  le  comte  has  a  shield  with  an  escarbuncle  which 
is  evidently  constructional.     {^See  MORICE,  Mimoirespour 
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servir  de  Preuves  a  VHistoire  EcMsiastique  et  Civile  de 
BretagnCy  Paris  1742,  tome  1.,  seals  xxviii.,  xxi.)  From 
the  same  work  is  taken  the  shield  engraved  on  Plate  I., 
fig.  8,  of  Robert  de  Vitr£,  1172,  whose  long/^z;^/j^ 
has  an  escarbuncle  of  fourteen  rays.  (The  shield, 
Plate  I.,  fig.  5,  is  from  Demmin,  Weapons  of  War,  p.  174.) 
Eysenbach,  in  his  Histoire  du  Blason,  gives  a  list 
of  very  early  seals  upon  which  armorial  bearings  appear, 
but  which  are,  in  my  opinion,  of  very  doubtful 
authenticity.  To  the  contract  of  marriage  of  Sancho, 
Infant  of  Castille,  with  Guillelmine,  daughter  of 
Centulus  Gaston  II.,  Viscount  of  BfiARN,  of  the 
year  1000,  are  appended  seven  seals  of  which  two  remain 
entire  ;  one  has  a  shield  charged  with  a  greyhound,  the 
other  has  a  shield  bendy.  The  former  is  supposed  to 
have  been  that  used  by  GARCIA  Arnaud,  Comte 
d'AucE  et  de  Magnoac,  who  lived  at  the  time,  and 
whose  descendants  bore  a  greyhound  as  their  armorial 
charge.  But  I  believe  this  whole  document  to  be  a 
fabrication  of  a  much  later  date.  A  like  doubt  attaches 
to  two  seals  of  Adelbert  of  Lorraine  affixed  to 
charters  of  the  years  1030,  1037,  which  have  on  them 
shields  charged  with  an  eagle  au  vol  abaiss/.  A  charter 
of  Raymond  de  St.  Gilles,  dated  1088,  is  said  to  bear 
a  seal  on  which  is  the  cross  which  formed  the  bearing  of 
the  Counts  of  ToULOUSE,  and  was  called  by  their  name, 
the  cross  vid^e,  clechh,  et  pommettee  (Plate  XV.,  fig.  10), 
and  which  I  believe  was  simply  developed  out  of  the 
constructional  boss  of  the  older  shields.  The  seal  of 
Thierry  II.,  Count  of  Bar  and  Montbeliard, 
appended  to  a  deed  dated  1093,  *s  said  to  bear  two 
barbel  addorsed,  as  in  the  later  arms.  Hugh  II.,  Duke 
of  Burgundy,  in  1102,  bears  on  his  seal  a  shield, 
Bendy  of  six  within  a  bordure,  the  well-known  arms  of 

Burgundy-ancient.     Raoul    de    Beaugency,    a 
follower    of  Godfrey    de    Bouillon    in    the    First 
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Crusade,  In  a  deed  dated  1104,  seals  with  a  shield 
Chequy  and  a  fess.  In  the  same  year  a  seal  of  SiMON 
DE  Broyes  has  a  shield  bearing  the  canting  arms  of 
the  broyes  which  later  formed  part  of  the  coat  of  JoiN- 
VILLE,  or  DE  Geneville.  The  seal  of  GuiRAND  DE 
SiMlANE,  in  1 1 13  and  later,  bears  the  ram  which  is 
the  charge  of  the  coat  of  that  family. 

The  earliest  seal  of  a  Count  of  Flanders,  which  bears 
a  shield  charged  with  the  lion  of  FLANDERS,  given  by 
Vr£e,  in  his  work  De  Seghelen  der  Graven  van  Vlaendren^ 
is  that  of  Count  ROBERT  on  plate  4,  attached  to  a  charter 
of  1072.  But  of  this  Mabillon  has  demonstrated  the 
falsity  ;  and  on  that  ground,  and  not  (as  Mr  ELLIS 
rather  unworthily  suspects)  because  it  "  conflicts  with  a 
cherished  theory,"  Mr  PLANCHfi  passes  it  over  entirely 
in  his  Heraldry  Founded  on  Facts  ;  and  says  of  the  seal 
of  Philip  L,  Count  of  Flanders,  in  1164  (?)  that  it  is 
the  earliest  unquestionable  example  in  the  collection  of 
Uredius  {ix,  Wree,  or  Vr£e,  as  before  mentioned)  on 
which  the  lion  appears  as  a  heraldic  bearing.  But  I  am 
pretty  sure  that  Sir  Charles  Meyrick  also  expressed 
a  doubt  as  to  the  authenticity  of  the  seal  attributed  to 
Count  Robert  not  because  the  use  of  the  arms  "conflicts 
with  a  cherished  theory,"  but  on  account  of  some 
peculiarities  of  the  armour.  On  the  seal  of  PHILIP  I., 
Count  of  Flanders,  we  have  then  the  first  certainly 
authentic  use  of  arms  upon  a  seal  towards  the  close  of 
the  twelfth  century.  Other  seals  which  M.  Demay 
adduces  corroborate  very  strikingly  the  now  generally 
received  idea  that  it  was  only  after  the  middle  of  the 
twelfth  century  that  regular  armorial  bearings  came  into 
general  use.  The  seal  of  Mathieu  I.  DE  Mont- 
morency, in  1 160,  has  no  arms  ;  that  of  Mathieu  II., 
in  1 177,  bears  a  shield  with  the  older  form  of  the 
Montmorency  coat,  a  cross  between  four  alerions.  No 
arms    are   visible   on    the    seal   of    CONON,   Count   of 

VOL.  L  E 
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SOISSONS  in  1172  ;  but  in  1178  and  iiSohissfiield  bears 
a  lion  passant.  Mathieu  II.,  Count  of  Beaumont 
SUR  OlSE,  in  1 173  has  no  arms,  but  his  successor 
Mathieu  III.  in  1177  seals  with  a  shield  charged  with 
a  lion  rampant.  The  COUCY  seal  in  11 50  has  no 
armorial  bearings ;  but  the  well-known  coat,  Barry  of 
six  vair  and  gules,  appears  on  the  seal  of  1190.  The 
lion  borne  by  the  family  of  Garlande  does  not  appear 
on  the  seal  of  Gui  DE  Garland  in  1 170,  but  is  engraved 
on  that  used  in  1 192.  In  1 185  Gerard  de  St.  Aubert 
bears  no  arms  ;  but  in  1 194  his  buckler  is  charged  with 
Chevronny  and  a  bordure.  On  the  seal  of  Baldwin, 
Count  of  Hainault,  of  the  date  of  1 182,  the  well-known 
arms  :  Chevromu^  of  six,  or  and  sable,  do  not  appear,  but 
they  are  represented  on  his  counter-seal  in  1282.  The 
Counts  of  Champagne  in  1 180  and  1 186  are  represented 
as  bearing  the  plain  shield  with  an  ornamented  boss ; 
but  before  1197  Henri  II.  had  assumed  the  coticed 
bend.  ROTROU  III.,  Count  of  Perche,  in  1 190  uses  no 
arms  ;  but  in  1 197  his  son  Geokfroi  bears  the  shield 
with  the  three  chevrons  (Demay,  Le  Costume,  etc.,  pp. 
189-192).  So  also  in  Scotland  the  seal  of  Alan 
Stewart  in  11 70  had  apparently  no  arms  upon  the 
shield  borne  by  his  mounted  effigies;  but  in  1190  the 
shield  of  the  same  Alan  bears  for  the  first  time  the  fess 
chequy  (Laing,  Scottish  Seals,  i.,  pp.  772-773). 

As  might  be  expected  the  case  was  the  same  in 
England.  The  seal  of  GILBERT  DE  Clare  (either 
Strongbow,  Earl  of  PEMBROKE,  who  died  in  1 148 ;  or  the 
Eari  of  Clare  who  died  in  11 52)  bears  the  long  kite- 
shaped  convex  shield  on  which  are  faint  traces  of 
chevronny,  the  original  bearings  of  de  Clare  {Cat.  of 
Seals  in  Brit,  Mus.,  ii.,  No.  5803).  But  about  the  year 
1 147  the  effigy  of  Simon  de  St.  Liz,  Earl  of 
Northampton  bears  only  the  long  convex  shield 
apparently  diapered  with  a  lozengy  ornament  {Ibid,,  No. 


PLATE    II. 

ANCIENT    SHIELDS.  Etc. 


EXFIuMIATION  or   FiGCRKR. 

.  Hmt*  de  SoUaoiu,  18th  oenturr  (Hiiuaii).  1.  From  Senl  of  Abbey  of 
8.  Viotor  at  HkneilleB,  I'Jth  centur;  (/in/uiu).  3.  BudeB  lie  Bourgogne, 
Comte  de  Neven,  1259  (Annaj/).  4.  Dr^on,  fmm  tbc  Psalttriavi 
Aurmm  of  St.  Gkll.    6.  From  goal  of  Robert  d'Artoii,  1237  {Ditnay). 
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6406).      The  seal  of  Roger   de   Newburch,  Earl   of 
Warwick   (1123-1153)    is   similarly   ornamented   (No. 
6262),  but  on  that  of  Waleran  de  Newburgh,  (Earl, 
1 184-1205),  only  the  plain  convex  shield  appears  (No, 
6263).      About  1180  the  shield  borne  by  the  effigy  of 
William  d'Albini,  Earl  of  Sussex,  is  of  the  usual 
shape  but  is  charged  with  a  lion  rampant.     The  seal  of 
Henry     tlte    Lion,    in     1169,    has    a    constructional 
cjcarbuncle  on  his  shield  (Harenbekg,  Historia  EccUsia 
Gandersheimensis,  tab.  xxv.,   folio.     Hannoverae,  1734). 
The  tomb  of  Helie.  Comte  du 
Maine    (which,   if    1    remember 
correctly,  is  in  the  church  of  N.  D. 
de  la  CoQture  at  Le  Mans)  bears  a 
shield  of  the  date  1 109  whereon  is 
a     cross     fleur- de- lis^e     which 
appears     to     be    only    construc- 
tional.    In  the  south  transept  of 
the  basilica  of  S.   Paolo  fuori   le    * 
Mure  at  Rome,  is  a  fine  Paschal 
candelabrum      of     the      twelfth 
century  in  alabaster.     On   It   are 
represented  knights  in  chain  mail, 

and  having  the  pointed   Norman  Km.  12.— Norman  WsmDre, 
helm.    One   of  these  bears  the  Monumtntt). 

long  kite-shaped  shield  on  which  are  a  bordure,  and  an 
cscarbuncle,   both    being    evidently    constructional   {cf. 

fig.  12). 

In  Scotland  the  adoption  of  arms  did  not  commence 
earlier  than  the  reign  of  WILLIAM  ilu  Lion  (1165-1214). 
"  Even  during  that  reign  the  practice  was  by  no  means 
general.  William  himself  and  some  persons  of  great 
distinction,  Saxon  and  Norman,  though  evidently 
following  the  knightly  customs  of  the  age,  had  not  yet 
adopted  fixed  family  arms."  {Innes,  Sketches  of  Early 
Scottish  History,  p.  113}.     WALTER  FiTZALAN,  Steward  , 
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of  Scotland  ;  Philip  de  Valoines,  Great  Chamberlain ; 
2lnd  the  Constable  de  MOREVIL  do  not  charge  the  shields 
borne  by  their  effigies  on  their  seals  with  any  arms. 

We  need  not  however  suppose,  and  M.  Demay  warns 
us  against  so  doing,  that  "  le  blason  fait  son  apparition 
dans  les  derni^res  ann^es  du  douzieme  siecle  brusqiie- 
ment,  sans  transition."  On  the  contrary  he  adduces  some 
interesting  examples  of  earlier  date  which  enable  us  to 
see  how  the  transition  was  effected.  Passing  by  for  the 
present  the  development  of  the  fleur-de-lis  in  the  arms 
of  France,  which  will  be  referred  to  in  another  section, 
we  may  cite  the  following  instances.  On  a  seal  of 
Enguerran,  Count  de  St.  Pol,  anterior  to  the  year 
1 1 50,  the  mounted  knight  bears  a  long  uncharged  shield, 
but  the  base  of  the  seal  is  semi  with  garbs.  These  garbs 
later  became  true  heraldic  charges  ;  and,  to  the  number 
of  five,  were  the  blazon  of  the  family  of  the  CANDAvfeNE, 
to  which  Enguerran  belonged.  The  seal  of  Hellin 
DE  Wavrin,  in  1 177,  bears  an  eagle  volant  holding  a 
serpent  in  its  claws  ;  in  1 193  the  eagle  displayed  appears 
as  the  charge  of  the  seal  of  ROBERT  DE  Wavrin, 
Seneschal  of  Flanders.  In  1195,  the  seal  of  ROGER  DK 
Meulan  has  a  lion  passant  ;  two  years  later  the  lion, 
but  rampant,  is  enclosed  in  a  shield  on  the  seal  of  Jean 
DE  Meulan  ;  and  Roger  de  Meulan  is  represented 
holding  this  escutcheon  on  his  seal  of  1204.  JULIENNE, 
Dame  de  RosOY,  is  represented  in  1195  between  two 
roses;  in  1201  the  roses  have  become  heraldic,  and  the 
shield  of  ROGER  DE  RosOY  in  1 201  bears  three.  (Demay, 
loc.  cit.y  pp.  193-194.) 

A  like  process  went  on  elsewhere ;  the  seal  of  John 
DE  MUNDEGUMBRI  of  Eagleshame,  probably  a  descend- 
ant of  Roger  de  Montgomery,  Earl  of  Shrewsbury, 
a  companion  and  kinsman  of  WiLLlAM  of  NORMANDY, 
about  1 1 70,  bears  a  single  fleur-de-lis  (Laing,  Scottish 
Sea/Sy  i..  No.  590) ;  and  three  fleurs-de-lis  became  later 
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the  arms  of  the  family  of  Montgomery.  The  seal  of 
William  DE  I  nays,  appended  to  the  instrument  of 
fealty  by  which  certain  Scottish  magnates  did  homage  to 
Edward  I.  in  1296,  bears  only  a  single  six-pointed 
mullet,  or  star  (heraldic  bearings  at  that  time  not  having 
become  generally  adopted  in  Scotland) ;  in  later  times 
the  INNES  coat  was  charged  with  three  mullets  {Ane 
Account  of  the  Familie  of  Innes,  Spalding  Club,  1864, 
p.  56).  Similarly,  the  seal  of  RICHARD  FALCONER 
of  Hawkerston,  in  11 70  bears  a  fleur-de-lis  supporting 
two  falcons  (Laing,  i.,  323).     In  the  same  year  the  seals 

of  Robert,  Patrick,  and  Walter  Corbet  (Jbid,,  i,, 

201-3)  have  corbies  perched  upon  the  branches  of  a  tree  ; 
while,  in  1292,  GILBERT  and  William  Connisburgii 
have  on  their  seals  {Ibid,,  i.,  199-200)  conies  in  the  midst 
of  foliage.  In  all  these  cases,  as  in  many  others,  the 
device  assumed  in  reference  to  the  name  became  the 
foundation  of  the  regular  heraldic  bearings  of  the  family. 

The  seal  of  William  Lindsay,  Lord  of  Ercildoun 
and  Crawford,  in  1 170,  is  not  armorial ;  that  of  Simon  of 
LlNF^SAY  of  the  same  date  has  an  eagle  displayed — the 
heraldic  charge  of  the  Norman  family  of  the  LiMESAYS — 
which  in  1345  becomes  the  (single)  heraldic  supporter  of 
the  family  arms  {Gules,  a  fess  chequy  argent  and  azure) 
upon  the  seal  of  Sir  David  Lindsay,  Lord  of  Crawford 
(Laing,  Scottish  Sea/s/u,^os.  503, 504, 509, and  ii.,629,630. 
See  also  Lives  of  the  Lindsays,  vol.  i.,  pp.  3-5  and  440). 

LacroIX  {Science  and.  Literature  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
etc.,  London,  1878)  says:  "Here  and  there,  in  the 
chronicles  of  the  Middle  Ages,  are  to  be  found  traces 
of  the  cognisances,  but  at  the  epoch  when  they  first 
appear  in  history  these  different  signs,  all  of  a  very 
simple  kind,  wxre  not  used  to  form  the  special  com- 
bini^tions  which  afterwards  became  the  exclusive 
appanage  of  such  and  such  a  family,  and  which  fixed 
the  principles  of  heraldic   science.     They  were,  so   to 


\ 
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speak,  public  property,  and  any  one  who  chose  could 
appropriate  them.  Master  Jean  de  Garlande,  who  wrote 
in  1080  a  very  curious  description  of  Paris,  relates  that 
the  *  dealers  in  bucklers,  who  supplied  their  goods  to 
all  the  towns  of  France,  sold  to  the  chevaliers  shields 
covered  with  cloth,  leather,  and  pinchbeck,  upon  which 
were  painted  lions  and  fleur-de-h's/  Thus,  as  late  as 
the  close  of  the  eleventh  century,  the  Kings  of  France 
had  no  regular  coat-of-arms,  and  the  shields,  embellished 
with  lions  and  the  fleur-de-lis,  belonged  by  right  of 
purchase  to  any  one  who  chose  to  buy  them,  upon  his 
showing; that  as  a  chevalier  he  had  the  right  to  use  them." 

BUTKENS,  in  his  Troplices  de  Brabant  (Lib.  4.,  cap.  3), 
attributes  the  rise  of  armorial  bearings  in  the  Low 
Countries  to  about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century. 
He  says ; — "  Certes  il  nous  seroit  bien  difficile  de  trouver 
qiielles  armoiries  les  Princes  mesmes  portoient  en  cc 
temps  lil, — puisque  dans  leurs  Sceaux  Ton  ne  trouve 
aucune  marque  du  Blason  ;  et  veritablement  le  port  des 
armes  n'est  si  ancien,  n'y  les  amies  si  herdditaires,  comme 
on  les  imagine  maintenant,  et  ou  ce  qu'on  peut  juger  des 
Sceaux,  le  Blason  en  nos  quart iers  n'a  este  en  usage  que 
peu  devant  Tan  mclx." 

Even  in  the  thirteenth  century  arms  had  not  become 
definitely  hereditary.  In  1223  Avmar  de  Sassenage 
bore  a  bend.  In  125 1  Guillaume  de  Sassenage  bore 
two  swans  accost^s  by  two  cotices  fretty.  In  1249 
Guillaume,  Seigneur  de  Beauvoir,  bore  Quarterly, 
and  a  cotice  in  bend;  in  1279  a  Guillaume  de 
Beauvoir  (who,  as  Menetrier  thinks,  may  have  been 
the  same  person)  bore  a  lion.  Eudes  Alleman,  Seig- 
neur des  Champs,  in  1265,  bore  a  bend  between  six 
fleurs-de-lis  ;  Aymar  Alleman,  a  griffon  passant ;  Ono 
Alleman,  a  single  fleur-de-lis.  Gui  Alleman  in  1307 
bore  four  fleurs-de-lis  and  a  label.  The  branch  of  this 
family  at  Uriage  bore  an  eagle,  and  that  at  Arbent  in 
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Bresse,  a  lion.  Finally,  SlBOUn  Alleman,  Bishop  of 
Grenoble,  in  the  year  1455,  having  assembled  in  his 
Episcopal  Palace  all  his  relations  of  the  name,  to  the 
number  of  twenty-three,  they  resolved  that  for  the  future 
all  should  bear  exclusively  the  arms  of  the  Allemans 
of  Vaubonnois,  namely  :  Gules  fieury  or^  over  all  a  cotice 
argent  (MENfexRIER,  De  VOrigine  des  Annoiries  et  du 
Blason,  pp.  88,  89.)  MENfeTRiEK  declares  that  he  had 
himself  seen  the  formal  document  drawn  up  on  this 
occasion  ;  and  he  adds,  *'  Je  pourrois  allegucr  cent  autres 
exemples  scmblables  de  diverses  maisons  de  Normandie, 
de  Champagne,  de  Bourgogne,  et  des  Pays  Bas." 

In  Spain  the  introduction  of  hereditary  arms  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  earlier  than  the  commencement  of 
the  thirteenth  century.  In  Italy  the  case  was  the  same. 
MURATORI  says:  "Si  sa  di  certo,  anche  da  chi  non  fA 
professione  di  dotto  e  pratico  antiquario,  che  tanto  i 
cognomi,  quanto  TArmi  gentilizie  non  ebbero  la  loro 
origine  prima  della  fine  del  decimo  secolo,  ne  la  loro 
consistenz4  fuorche  nel  duodecimo.'*  Jovius,  Bishop 
of  NOCERA,  in  1556,  writes: — "  Al  tempo  di  Friderico 
Barbarossa  vennero  in  uso  Tinsegne  delle  Famiglie, 
chiamate  de  noi  *  Arme,'  donate  de  principi  per  merito 
deir  honorate  imprese  fatte  in  guerra,  ad  afTeto  di 
nobilitare  i  vallorosi  Cavallieri,  ne  nacquero  bizarrisime 
inventioni  ne'  cimieri  et  pitture  ne  gli  scudi. 

In  Sweden  the  earliest  known  example  of  an  armorial 
shield  is  of  the  year  1219.  {See  Hildebrand,  Det 
Svenska  Riksvapnet ;  in  the  Antiqvarisk  Tidskrift  for 
Sverige;  1883.)     The  shield  is  engraved  on  p.  352,  fig.  73. 

Since  the  appearance  of  the  first  issue  of  this  book, 
the  publication  of  the  second  and  third  volumes  of  the 
Catalogue  of  Seals  in  the  Kings  Library  at  the  British 
Museum  has  made  available  for  the  use  of  the  student  of 
early  heraldry  a  mass  of  authentic  information  which 
had  hitherto  been  practically  inaccessible.     It  is  pleasan 
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to  the  writer  to  be  able  to  add  that  this  information  is 
in  all  points  confirmatory  of  the  statements  made  by 
him  in  the  corresponding  chapter  of  the  first  edition  with 
regard  to  the  circumstances  of  the  adoption  in  England 
of  armorial  bearings. 

Although  the  long  pointed  convex  shield  is  in  some 
cases  turned  from  the  spectator,  and  armorial  bear- 
ings if  depicted  upon  it  would  thus  be  invisible — yet  in 
the  great  majority  of  nearly  a  thousand  examples  re- 
corded in  the  British  Museum  Catalogue  of  Equestrian 
Seals  the  shield  is  not  so  turned.  Up  to  the  close  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  and  even  later,  the  shield  rarely  bears 
any  design  of  an  armorial  character.  Usually  it  is  furni- 
shed with  a  boss,  or  spike,  in  its  centre.  Often  the  shield 
is  strengthened  by  a  bordure,  and  occasionally  by  bands 
which  are  clearly  constructional.  But  the  instances  in 
which  the  boss  or  spike  forms  the  centre  of  the  arrange- 
ment alluded  to  above  as  an  escarbuncle,  are  as  numerous 
as,  from  the  quality  of  the  wearers,  they  are  important. 
Thus  the  seal  of  WiLLlAM  DE  ROMARE  (No.  6375)  late  in 
the  twelfth  century,  shows  the  knight's  long  convex  shield 
adorned  and  strengthened  with  the  escarbuncle,  or  star- 
jike  bearing,  within  a  constructional  bordure.  That  of 
Roger  de  Mowbray  (No.  6219)  also  of  the  twelfth 
century,  has  a  convex  shield,  with  a  large  central  boss. 
A  little  later  in  the  same  century  his  successor  NiGEL 
has  a  shield  with  a  bordure  and  a  central  spike.  Be- 
tween 1 170  and  1 178,  Robert  de  Bellomonte,  after- 
wards Earl  of  Leicester,  has  on  his  seal  (No.  5672)  the 
same  convex  shield  with  central  spike  and  radiating 
escarbuncle.  The  seal  of  HUGH,  Earl  of  Chester 
(1163-1185),  bears  the  escarbuncle  (No.  5809),  but  that 
of  Earl  Ranulf  in  12 16  is  charged  with  the  well-known 
bearings  of  the  three  garbs  (No.  5813). 

Many,  nay  most,  of  the  twelfth  century  seals  show  no 
arms   at    all ;    but   as   affording    further  contemporary 
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evidence  of  the  date  at  which  armorial  bearings  came 
into  general  use  in  England,  the  following  examples 
are  of  interest  and  value.  On  a  seal  (No.  5916)  of 
William  Ferrars,  6th  Earl  of  Derby  (1191-1246), 
are  no  arms ;  but  on  that  of  his  son  WILLIAM,  7th 
Earl  (1246- 1 2 54),  the  counter-seal  bears  VaM  .  .  . 
on  a  bordure  .  .  .  eight  horse  shoes  .  .  .  (No.  5920). 
A  twelfth  century  seal  of  ROBERT  FiTZ  ROGER 
bears :  Quarterly  .  .  .  and  ...  a  bend  .  .  .  (No.  6005.) 
About  1 180  William  de  Hummety,  Constable  of 
Normandy,  has  on  the  shield  borne  by  his  mounted  effigy, 
bezanty,  a  bordure  (?)  (No.  6129).  The  seal  of  JOHN, 
Count  of  MORTAIGNE,  afterwards  King  of  ENGLAND, 
hdiS,  area  1 188,  a  shield  charged  with  two  lions  passant 
in  pale  (No.  6323).  SiMON  i)E  Kyme,  about  1200,  has 
on  his  shield  the  chevron  of  his  arms  (No.  6154). 

We  may  therefore  regard  the  latter  half  of  the  twelfth 
century  as  the  earliest  period  to  which  we  can  trace  the 
use  of  arms  in  the  proper  sense.  Early  in  the  thirteenth 
century  the  practice  began  of  embroidering  the  family 
ensigns  in  their  proper  colours  on  the  surcoat  worn  over 
the  hauberk  or  coat  of  mail,  whence  originated  the 
expression  "coat  of  arms."  De  Joinville  in  his 
Memoirs  of  St,  Louis  (IX.),  speaks  of  the  use  of 
embroidered  coats  of  arms,  as  one  that  had  recently 
become  common,  being  unknown  in  the  earlier  Crusades. 
Arms  were  similarly  embroidered  on  the  jupon,  cyclas, 
and  tabard,  which  succeeded  the  surcoat ;  and  displayed 
on  the  banners  and  pennons  of  knights,  or  floated  from 
the  shafts  of  their  lances  ;  they  were  also  enamelled  or 
otherwise  represented  on  furniture,  personal  ornaments, 
and  weapons,  and  before  long  the  ownership  of  a 
distinctive  shield  of  arms  (usually  assumed  proprio  motu), 
became  essential  to  the  dignity  of  a  baron,  knight,  or 
gentleman. 


CHAPTER    IV. 


As  the  primary  use  of  Armorial  Ensigns  was  to 
distinguish  warriors  by  the  devices  on  their  shields, 
so  when  these  bearings  came  to  be  depicted  on  seals  or 
monuments,  or  in  Rolls  of  Arms,  they  continued  to  be 
represented  upon  a  shield  or  escucheon.  These  shields 
varied  in  form  at  different  times,  following  the  modifica- 
tions which  took  place  in  the  equipment  of  the  warrior ; 
the  size  and  shape  of  the  shield  being  materially  aflTected 
by  the  quality  of  the  armour. 

At  the  time  of  the  Norman  Conquest  this  was  com- 
posed of  links  interlaced  ;  or  of  scales,  rings,  and  other 
small  pieces  of  steel,  sewn  upon  the  linen  or  leather 
hauberk,  which  was  usually  quilted  in  diamond-shaped 
spaces.  While  this  rude  armour,  which  is  depicted  in 
the  Bayeux  Tapestry  {see  also  Plate  II.,  fig.  i),  was 
usually  sufficient  to  turn  an  arrow  shot  from  a  distance, 
it  was  utterly  inadequate  to  resist  the  thrusts  of  a  spear,  or 
sword,  at  close  quarters  :  and  the  defence  of  the  warrior 
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against  these  was  provided  for  by  a  shield  of  large  dimen- 
sions, sufficient  to  cover  the  whole  of  the  body.  On 
the  Bayeux  Tapestry  this  appears  of  a  kite -shaped 
form,  but,  as  is  evident  from  ancient  seals,  it  was  really 
curved  round  the  warrior's  body,  and  was  adorned  and 
strengthened  by  a  metal  border  and  intersecting  bands, 
or  by  a  boss  with  a  projecting  spike  and  floriations, 
which  afterwards  became  the  foundation  of  the  heraldic 
charge  known  as  the  escarbuncle  (Plates  I.,  II.,  and 
XXXV.).  The  large  collection  of  equestrian  seals  in 
the  King's  Library  of  the  British  Museum  shows  that 
this  spike  and  floriation  continued  to  be  borne  in 
England  upon  the  long  curved  shield,  not  as  yet 
generally  charged  with  armorial  bearings,  as  late  as  the 
early  part  of  the  thirteenth  century.  In  France  perhaps 
the  latest  instance  of  the  unfloriated  boss  is  afforded  by 
the  armorial  seal  of  RiCilARDE  DE  VERNON  in  1195. 
(Demay,  Le  Costume  d'apris  les  Sceaux,  p.  141.) 

As  the  texture  of  the  coat  of  mail  became  closer,  and 
the  pieces  of  which  it  was  composed  more  continuous, 
its  powers  of  resistance  were  greatly  increased,  and  a 
large,  heavy,  cumbersome  shield  was  no  longer  needed. 
Accordingly  the  shield,  though  still  somewhat  curved,  and 
sufficiently  large  to  protect  the  vital  organs,  underwent  a 
considerable  diminution  in  size,  as  well  as  a  modification 
in  shape  (Plate  1 1.,  figs.  2,  3).  Upon  the  early  seals  where 
the  warrior  is  represented  on  horseback,  the  curvature  of 
the  shield  which  he  bears  often  prevents  us  from  having 
a  full  view  of  the  bearings  depicted  upon  it ;  but  on  the 
counter-seal,  or  secretum^  which  contained  only,  or  chiefly, 
the  representation  of  the  owner's  shield  of  arms,  this  is 
represented  flat,  or  with  only  a  slight  incurvation.  The 
form  given  to  it  varied  considerably  at  various  times. 
On  the  earliest  armorial  seals  the  shield  is  of  a  heart 
shape,  with  rounded  top  and  sides  as  in  the  seal 
of  Henri  de  FERUifeRES  in  1205  (Demav,  Le  Costume 
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(Tapres  les  Sceaux^  fig.  252,  engraved  below  at  vol.  ii. 
p.  64;  cf.  the  secretum  of  EUSTACIA  DE  Chatillon, 
1218  ;  Vr£e,  Gen.  Com,  Fland,^  plate  vi.).  The  secretum 
of  Philippe  de  Maldeghem  in  1207  (Vr£e,  G^nealogie 
des  Comtes  de  F/andrey  plate  4),  shows  that  the  lines  of 
the  shield,  both  at  the  top  and  the  sides  were  beginning 
to  lose  something  of  their  convexity,  though  the  top 
angles  were  still  rounded  off.  {See  also  the  seal  and 
secretum  of  Robert  II.,  Comte  de  Dreux,  r/>r<?  1202, 
in  Vr£e,  G^n^alogie  des  Comtes  de  FlandrCy  plate  7.)  A 
little  later  the  shield  becomes  slightly  elongated,  and 
all  its  lines  flatter ;  the  top  line  joins  the  side  ones 
at  a  distinct  angle,  instead  of  being  rounded  off  as 
formerly.  Both  types  occur  on  the  seal  and  the  secretum 
of  Pierre  de  Dreux,  son  of  Robert  II.,  and  husband 
of  Alice,  Duchess  of  Bretagne,  c.  12 12.  On  his 
seal  the  shield  borne  by  the  Count  was  of  the  elon- 
gated triangular  shape  ;  the  heart-shaped  shield  appears 
on  the  secretum,  (Vri^-E,  G^tUalogie  des  Comtes  de 
Flandre,  plate  8.) 

To  this  type  succeeded  the  regular  "  heater-shaped  " 
shield  which  prevailed  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth 
centuries  ;  it  had  a  straight  line  at  the  top,  with  the 
sides  gently  curved  and  meeting  in  a  point.  Later, 
especially  after  the  introduction  of  the  custom  of 
quartering  arms,  there  was  an  increasing  tendency  to 
give  greater  width  to  the  base  of  the  shield.  About  the 
middle  of  the  fourteenth  century  we  find  the  shield 
pencil^  or  couche  (that  is  placed  at  an  angle  instead  of 
being  droit,  or  in  a  vertical  position),  and  supporting  on 
its  upper  angle  the  crested  helm,  with  its  mantling  or  lam- 
brequins. In  this  form  the  shield  was  suspended  above 
the  pavilions  at  the  tournaments.  {See  plates  xi.-xv. 
in  vol.  ii.  from  the  Armorial  de  Geldre  ;  and  the  Ziirich 
Wappenrolle.)  Towards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century 
appeared  such  forms  as  that  represented  in  fig.  14,  p.  58. 
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This  shield  is  said  to  be  a  bouche,  and  the  notch  at  its 
dexter  angle  was  contrived  as  a  rest  for  the  lance  of  the 
wearer. 

In  southern  countries,  especially  in  Spain,  the  shield 
assumed  a  distinctly  rounded  shape  in  the  base,  which 
has  been  retained  in  the  Peninsula  to  the  present  day, 
and  of  which  examples  are  found  in  the  mediaeval 
seals  of  the  Counts  of  Foix,  BfiARN.  ToULOUSE,  etc. 
An  oval  shield  was  also  in  use  in  southern  countries, 
especially  in  Italy,  where  it  is  still  greatly  employed  ; 
and  it  is  the  form  almost  invariably  used  there,  and 
elsewhere,  for  the  arms  of  Ecclesiastics.  On  the  seals 
of  Enguerran  de  Coucv,  in  1380,  and  of  Olivier 
DE  Clisson,  Constable  of  France,  in  1397,  the  oval 
shield  has  the  notch  a  bouche  which  converts  it  into 
the  &CU  en  palette  (Demay,  Le  Costume,  etc,  p.  230). 
The  prevailing  forms  became  more  florid  in  the  six- 
teenth century,  particularly  in  Germany  {see  figs.  18, 
19,  and  20.). 

The  "vair-shaped  "  shield  was  much  in  vogue  in  Britain 
in  the  eighteenth,  and  early  part  of  the  present  century  ; 
as  were  other  still  more  untasteful  forms ;  but  within 
the  last  fifty  years  there  has  been,  along  with  a  revived 
knowledge  of,  and  taste  for,  Art,  a  reversion  to  the  earlier 
and  simpler  types  of  the  shield.  The  "heater-shaped" 
shield  is  now  very  generally  employed  for  single  coats  ; 
while  for  those  which  contain  quarterings,  or  many 
charges,  the  shield  with  straight  top  and  sides  and  ogee 
curves  in  base,  which  finds  favour  in  France ;  or  the 
Spanish  shield  (which  is  the  same,  except  that  the  base 
is  formed  by  a  segment  of  a  circle)  are  much  used.  {See 
p.  58,  fig.  16.) 

In  Great  Britain  the  Royal  Arms  are  very  generally 
represented  (or  misrepresented)  in  an  oval,  sometimes 
even  in  a  circular  shield.  This  has  arisen  from  the 
circumstance  that  the  shield  is  encircled  by  the  Garter 
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.ton  de  gueules,  (ucompagni  d€  huit  coquilles  d'azur 
.^tt.s  en  orle, 

Miices  of  this  use  are  not  frequent  in  England,  but 

cal  of  Arnulf  de  Munteny  (or  Mounteney) 

:i   the  thirteenth  century,  has  the  arms — a  bend 

cii  six  martlets — on  a  shield  en  banniire.     The 

t  Thomas  Chaworth  in  1419  bears  his  quartered 

tJi   banniere,  the   shield   supported   by   an   angel 

iin^^  behind  it.     {Cat,  of  Seals  in  Brit,  Mus,^  Nos. 

and  12032.) 

*  It    in   the   fourteenth,   and   commencement  of  the 

nth  centuries  the  dcu  en  banniere  was  not  unfre- 

ntly  used  by  great  ladies.     M.  Demay,  in  his  Costume 

■f^rcs  les  Sceaux,  engraves  (fig.  284)  an  instance ;  in 

tho  arms  of  JEANNE,  Dame  de  Plasnes,  are  impaled 

•th   those  of  her   husband.      Anne  DE   Beauveau- 

■AON,  widow  of  Pierre  Charles  de  L£vis,  Due  de 

\nKKPOlx,  married  in  1739,  stamped  her  books  with  two 
•  scucheons  accoUs  beneath  the  ducal  coronet  and  mantle, 
•ne  an  oval  of  the  arms  of  LfiViS:  Or^  three  clievrons 
sable  ;  the  other  of  the  arms  of  Beauvau  :  Argent,  four 
/ions  rampant y  two  and  two,  gules,  crozuned  and  armed  or, 
tliis  latter  coat  being  en  banniere,  (GuiGARD,  Armorial 
du  Bibliophile, p,  82.  The  arms  of  Margaret  of  Bavaria, 
t'ountess  of  Holland,  afterwards  Duchess  of  BUR- 
GUNDY, which  ofifer  another  example,  are  given  below  in 
vol.  ii.,  pp.  77-79.)  Two  seals  of  Alfonzo  of  Spain 
in  1324,  and  1325,  have  the  arms  on  an  ^cu  en  banniere. 

The  ancient  but  very  inconvenient  custom  still  prevails 

by  which  the  arms  of  an  unmarried  lady,  or  a  widow,  are 

placed  upon  a  lozenge-shaped  shield.     On  the  Continent, 

and   especially  for  widows,  this   usage   has   had   many 

exceptions ;    and   an   oval   shield,   which   obviates   the 

lutilations  so  frequently  necessitated  by  the  adoption 

F  the  lozenge,  is  increasingly  in  use.     In  the  great  work 

f  Flacchio,  La  GMalogie  de  la  Maison  de  la  Tour, 
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several  hundred  examples  of  ladies*  arms  are  given 
in  oval  shields.  So  are  they  also  in  MAURICE,  Le  Blason 
des  Chevaliers  de  VOrdre  de  la  Toison  d'or. 

The  employment  of  the  £cu  en  lozange  goes  back  to 
the  thirteenth  century.  An  early  instance  is  engraved 
by  Demay  (fig.  283),  it  is  of  the  date  1262,  and  in  it 
ISABELLE  DE  Saint  Vrain  bears  in  a  lozenge  her  arms, 
a  double-headed  eagle  displayed.  But  in  these  early 
times,  the  lozenge  was  occasionally,  if  rarely,  used  by 
men  also.  Pierre  de  la  Fauche  thus  sealed  in  1270  ; 
and  Jean,  Comte-d'ARMAONAC,  in  1369.  In  1332, 
Amadeus  of  Savoy  bore  the  arms  of  his  Duchy  on  a 
lozenge. 

The  Brit.  Mus,  Catalogue  of  Seals  contains  several 
examples.  The  seal  of  John  Avinel  in  1337  bears  on 
a  lozenge  his  arms  ...  a  fess  .  .  .  between  six  annulets 
.  .  .  (No.  7029.)  The  seal  of  Patrick  de  Chaworth 
in  1284  has  a  lozenge  shield,  thereon  Barruly  .  .  .  and 
four  martlets  .  .  .  (No.  8512) ;  and  that  of  THOMAS  DE 
Furnival,  temp.  Henry  III.,  has  his  arms  ,  ,  ,  a  bend 
between  six  martlets  ...  on  a  similar  escucheon.  The 
seal  appended  by  WiLLlAM  DE  Paynel  to  the  Baron's 
letter  to  the  Pope  in  1301  also  has  his  arms  on  a  lozenge 
shield.  A  much  later  example,  but  curious  as  being 
that  of  an  ecclesiastic,  is  afforded  by  the  seal  of  Ferdi- 
nand of  Spain,  Cardinal,  and  Gov^ernor  of  the  Low 
Countries  for  his  brother  PHILIP  IV. 

In  Vr£e,  G^n^alogie  des  Comtes  de  Flandre,  plate  58, 
are  engraved  two  seals  of  Margaret,  Countess  of 
Hainault,  Holland,  etc.,  wife  of  the  Emperor  Louis 
(of  Bavaria),  in  which  her  arms  are  borne  in  a  lozenge  on 
the  breast  of  the  Imperial  eagle  (single-headed).  The 
shield  is  not  quartered  according  to  modem  usage,  but 
bears  four  lions  rampant,  i,  2,  i.  The  two  in  chief  and 
base  are  the  red  lion  of  Holland;  the  two  in  flanks,  the 
black  lion  of  FLANDERS.     As  in  the  coat  of  her  grand- 
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daughter,  MARGUERITE  DE  BAVlfeRE,  Duchess  of 
Burgundy,  there  is  no  division  of  the  quarters  by  a 
pourfilar  line;  (these  coats  are  referred  to  in  the  Chapter 
on  Marshalling,  Vol.  II.,  pp.  77-79). 

POINTS  OF  THE   ESCUCHEON. 

To  facilitate  the  description,  or,  as  it  is  technically 


FiQ.  21. 


Fio.  22. 


called,  "  blazoning  "  of  arms,  the  surface  or  "  field  "  of  the 
escucheon  has  been  mapped  out  into  nine,  or  sometimes 
(and  more  conveniently),  into  eleven  points,  represented 
in  the  woodcuts  above,  each  point  being  known  by  its 
special  name. 


ENGLISH. 

A.  Fess  point,     . 

B.  Middle  chief, . 

C.  Middle  base,  . 

D.  Dexter  chief. . 

E.  Sinister  chief, 

F.  Dexter  flank, 

G.  Sinister  flank, 
H.  Dexter  base,  . 
I.  Sinister  base, . 
K.  Honour  point, 
L.  Nombril  point, 


FRENCH. 

le  centre  (abime) ;  "en  coeur." 

le  point  du  chef. 

la  pointe  de  T^cu. 

le  canton  dextre  du  chef. 

le  canton  s^nestre  du  chef. 

le  flanc  dextre. 

le  flanc  s^nestre. 

le  canton  dextre  de  la  pointe. 

le  canton  s^nestre  de  la  pointe. 

le  point  d*honneur. 

le  nombril  de  I't^cu. 


It  will  be  observed  that  the  dexter  and  sinister  sides 
of  the  shield  are  so  called  from  their  position  in  relation 
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to  the  right  or  left  side  of  the  supposed  bearer  of  the 
shield,  and  not  to  the  eye  of  the  spectator.  D  B  E  is 
the  chief  of  the  shield  ;  H  C  I,  its  base ;  D  F  H  the 
dexter  flank ;  E  G  I,  the  sinister  flank  ;  and  in  each 
case  the  centre  letter  marks  the  "  point "  of  that  particular 
region. 

TINCTURES. 

Armorial  insignia  consist  for  the  most  part  of  one  or 
more  objects  called  "charges,"  depicted  on  ^Jield^  ix,  on 
the  escutcheon  which  represents  the  knightly  shield,  and 
whose  points  have  been  already  explained.  One  coat  of 
arms  differs  from  another,  not  by  the  differences  of  the 
charges  only,  but  by  differences  of  tincture,  both  in  the 
charges  and  in  the  field.  But  there  are  coats  which 
consist  of  a  field  only,  a  single  metal,  tincture,  or  fur 
being  alone  employed.  The  field  may  be  of  one,  or  of 
more  than  one  tincture,  divided  by  the  partition  lines 
hereafter  to  be  explained,  which  are  represented  on 
p.  85.  The  tinctures  used  in  British  Heraldry  are 
nine  in  number ;  and  comprise  two  metals,  five  colours, 
and  two  furs.  Of  these  furs  there  are  several  variations 
to  be  noted  presently. 

The  metals  are  (7r,  that  is  gold,  Plate  III.,  fig.  i  ;  and 
Argent^  that  is  silver,  fig.  2  ;  these  are  often  represented 
by  the  colours  yellow  and  white  ;  but  the  actual  metals 
are  to  be  preferred. 

The  colours  are  red,  known  as  gules;  blue,  known  as 
azure;  black,  as  j^rt^/^/  green,  as  z^t?r//  purple,  as /«;^n'. 
The  French  equivalents  are,  de  gueules^  d'azm\  de  sable, 
de  sinopUy  de  purpure. 

Besides  these  are  two  other  colours  mentioned  in  old 
heraldic  treatises — orange,  known  as  tenny  or  tenn^,  and 
blood-colour,  termed  sanguine.  These  last  occur  so 
rarely  in  British  Heraldry  as  to  be  scarcely  worthy  of 
enumeration  with  the  other  five.      They  were  intended 
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by  the  old  heralds  to  be  used  in  the  system  of  "abate- 
ments" which  they  had  invented.  Practically  these 
abatements  {'^  Sottises  anglaises''  is  the  severe,  but  not 
unjust  estimate  of  the  learned  French  writer  on  blazon, 
le  Pere  Men£trier)  were  never  in  use,  and  the  colours 
were,  therefore,  not  needed.  Sanguine^  a  lion  rampant 
argent,  is  the  coat  attributed  to  Wymbish,  in  Harl  MS. 
6829,  p.  57.  There  is,  also,  in  the  Lyon  Register,  one 
instance  of  the  use  of  sanguine  as  the  tincture  employed 
in  an  honourable  coat.  The  arms  of  the  family  of 
Clayhills  of  Invergowrie,  are  : — Per  bend  sanguine  and 
vert,  two  greyhounds  courant  bendzvays  argent.  It  is  at 
least  possible  that  this  coat  was  intended  to  "cant"  on 
the  name  of  the  bearers ;  the  sanguine  or  brick  colour, 
in  combination  with  the  green  field,  may  have  been 
thought  by  some  brilliant  genius  quite  a  fit  hieroglyphic 
for  clay-hills.  I  have  also  met  with  a  few  foreign 
instances  of  the  use  of  tenn^ ;  the  Prussian  Counts  of 
BOSE  bear  as  their  first  quarter.  Azure,  a  Latin  cross 
path-aUst^e  tenny. 

Besides  the  metals,  tinctures,  and  furs  which  have  been 
already  described,  other  tinctures  are  occasionally  found 
in  the  Heraldry  of  Continental  nations  ;  but  are  of  such 
rarity  as  that  they  may  be  counted  among  the  curiosities 
of  Blazon.  That  of  which  I  have  collected  most 
instances  is  Cendrh,  or  ash  colour ;  which  is  borne  by  I 
the  Bavarian  family  of  AsCHAU  as  its  armes parlantes : — 
Cendr^e,  a  mount  of  three  coupeaux  in  base,  or. 

BrunAtre,   a   brown   colour,  is  even   more  rare   as   a 
tincture  of  the   field  ;    the  MiEROSZEWSKY,  in   Silesia,f 
bear  :  de  BrunAtre,  a  cross-pat/e  argent,  supporting  a  raven 
rising  sable,  and  holding  in  its  beak  a  horse- shoe  proper, 
its  points  towards  the  chief, 

Bleu-ctHeste,  or  bleu  du  del,  a  lighter  shade  of  azure,  ( 
appears   occasionally,   apart   from   what  we   may  term 
"landscape  coats."      The  Florentine  CiNTi  (now  CiNl), 
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bear  a  coat  which  would  be  numbered  among  the  amies 
fansseSy  or  a  enquMr:  Per  pale  azure  and  bleu-celeste,  an 
estoile  counter-changed, 
^       AmaranthyOx  Columbine ^  is  the  field  of  a  coat  which 
was  granted  to  a  Bohemian  knight  in  1701. 

The  use  of  the  term  ^'proper "  of  course  covers  every 
shade  which  can  be  found  in  an  artist's  palette ;  it  is 
indicated  in  German  hachures  by  indented  lines  in  the 
direction  of  purpure,  Eisen-farbe  seems  to  have  an 
independent  existence  in  some  rhodern  coats. 
\  Carnation  is  the  technical  French  term  for  the  colour 
of  naked  flesh,  and  is  often  employed  in  blazon. 

Of  the  regular  tinctures /«;^«r.^  is  much  less  used  in 
British  armory  than  any  other.  In  France  heralds  dis- 
puted as  to  whether  it  was  a  separate  tincture  at  all. 
The  lion  of  Leon  is  often  blazoned  purpure ^  but  was 
not  intended  to  be  of  a  tincture  distinct  from  gules.  {See 
my  paper  in  Notes  and  Queries,  3rd  Series,  vol.  i.,  p.  471.) 

With  regard  to  the  tincture  sable  it  must  be  noticed 
that  the  modern  idea  (traceable  to  a  French  writer  of  no 
great  authority)  that  it  may  be  counted  as  a  fur,  and  so 
used  indifferently  with  metal  or  colour,  is  a  mere  fad 
without  any  solid  foundation.  There  is,  of  course,  a  fur 
of  the  name  in  common  use  ;  but  this  sable  of  commerce 
has  not  the  smallest  connection  with  the  heraldic  tinc- 
ture, and  indeed  the  two  words  are  etymologically  of 
entirely  different  derivation. 

The  old  armorists  covered  their  ignorance  of  the 
history  of  the  subject  on  which  they  wrote,  and  filled 
their  treatises,  by  assigning  to  each  metal  and  colour 
special  attributes, varying  according  to  their  combinations 
with  others.  Into  these  absurdities  we  need  not  enter  ; 
they  were  quite  incompatible  with  the  long  prevalent 
system  of  differencing  the  coats  of  members  of  the  same 
family  by  change  of  tincture  ;  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  at 
no  time,  and  in  no  country,  were  the  moral  qualities  of 
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the  bearer  indicated  by  the  tinctures  or  charges  of  the 
shield.  Tinctures  which  were  supposed  appropriate  to 
represent  the  moral  qualities  of  one  member  of  a  family 
would  obviously  often  have  been  quite  inappropriate  to 
indicate  those  of  his  brothers,  or  of  his  sons.  Still,  an 
idea  prevails  that  one  colour  or  metal  is  more  honourable 
than  another,  as  gold  is  a  more  precious  metal  than 
silver ;  and  the  colours  have  usually  been  ranked  in  the 
order  in  which  they  are  here  placed.  Gules  and  azure 
have  each  the  first  place  assigned  to  them  by  various 
heralds,  on  the  ground  that  the  tinctures  of  the  arms  of 
the  Sovereign  must  be  the  most  honourable.  According 
to  this  reasoning  azure  would  hold  the  first  place  in 
France,  7i\\A  gules  va  England.     {Cf,  Vol.  II.,  p.  13.) 

Furs. — The  only  furs  in  use  in  the  early  days  of 
heraldry  were  ermine  and  vair.  The  former,  of  white  with 
black  spots  of  special  shape,  was  supposed  to  represent 
the  white  skin  and  the  black  tail  of  the  animal  so  called. 
Ermine  is  often  thus  represented,  as  was  originally  always 
the  case,  by  a  white  field  with  black  spots.  But  in  the 
Middle  Ages  the  field  was  often  of  silver  {argent)  as  on 
the  Stall  Plates  of  the  Knights  of  the  Garter  in  St. 
George's  Chapel  at  Windsor.  {See  Mr  Hope's  paper  on 
these,  read  before  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London; 
ArchcBologia,  vol.  li.)  Ermines^  Erminois,  and  Pean,  are 
really  only  variations  of  ermine^  and  have  no  more  right 
to  be  separately  enumerated  as  furs  than  have  the 
varieties  of  ermine  and  vair  hereafter  to  be  noticed.  A 
black  fur  with  white  spots,  the  reverse  of  ermine,  is 
known  as  ermines  (in  French,  contre-hermine).  In 
erminois  the  fur  is  gold  colour  with  black  spots,  or  tails ; 
Pean  is  the  reverse,  black  with  gold  spots.  These  latter 
are  not  known  by  a  special  name  in  foreign  heraldry, 
but  the  field  is  said  to  be  of  such  or  such  a  colour  seme 
tVhermines.  Thus,  erminois  would  be  in  French  blazon ; — 
d'Or^  sem^  d'hermines  de  sable  ;  Pean  would  be  de  Sable y 
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seni^  d'funnines  d'or.  Other  variations  are  noted  further 
on  in  this  Chapter ;  and  see  Plate  IV. 

Vair  represents  the  fur  of  a  species  of  squirrel,  much 
used  for  lining  cloaks  and  mantles  according  to  the 
sumptuary  laws  of  olden  times.  Of  this  use  there  are 
abundant  contemporary  examples  still  existing.  In  the 
fresco  paintings  outside  the  basilica  of  San  Lorenzo 
fuori  le  Mure  at  Rome,  a  royal  personage  is  frequently 
represented  who  wears  a  mantle  the  lining  and  tippet  of 
which  are  of  vair  in  its  early  conventional  undy  form, 
and  her  cap  is  similarly  edged.  In  the  north  aisle  of 
the  Church  of  the  Ara  Coeli  an  incised  stone  bears  the 
effigy  of  a  Canon  who  wears  a  cappa  clausa  with  a  lining 
and  tippet  of  vair  in  the  later  conventional  form  of 
heater-shaped  escucheons.  (With  this  we  may  compare 
the  lining  of  the  amesses  of  the  Canons  at  Verona  as 
given  from  their  grave-stones  in  Plate  V.  of  my  recent 
work  on  Ecclesiastical  Heraldry^  The  slipper  of 
Cinderella  in  the  well-known  fairy  tale  was  originally  of 
the  fur  vair^  transformed  in  course  of  time  into  verre^  glass. 
The  old  vair-lined  cloak  is  well  shown  in  a  picture  of  the 
fourteenth  century  in  the  corridor  of  the  Uffizi  gallery  at 
Florence  (No.  35)  which  represents  St.  Martin  dividing  ^ 

his  cloak  with  the  beggar.  Vair  in  its  modern  heraldic 
form  appears  very  distinctly  in  the  linings  of  the  mantles 
in  which  Perrenelle  de  Maubuisson  (1247)  and 
YoLANDE  DE  Bretagne  (1259)  are  represented  on 
their  seals  (Demav,  Le  Costume  d'aprh  les  Sceaux\  figs.  1 

42,  43).      The  variations  of  this  fur  are  treated  later 

at  p.  17. 

Drawings,  engraving.s,  and  sculptures  in  which  colour  < 

was  unattainable,  laboured   under  the  disadvantage  of  , 

giving  very  imperfect  information  regarding   the  coats  I 

which  they  were  designed  to  represent  ;  and  in  the 
seventeenth  century  it  first  occurred  to  heralds  that  by 
an  arrangement  of  lines  and  points,  it  might  be  possible, 


J 
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10.  TkiiT  gale*  and  ot.  11.  Fatant.  12.  Ftr  am  natmrtl. 
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even  without  the   use   of  colour,  to  indicate   heraldic 
tinctures  in  sculpture  or  engraving. 

There  has  been  much  controversy  as  to  the  person  to 
whom  the  credit  of  this  useful  invention  should  be 
ascribed.  The  claims  put  forth  for  VULSON  DE  LA 
COLOMBlfeRE,  Petra-Sancta,  and  others  have  been 
loudly  advocated.  But  in  the  invaluable  Notes  and  Queries 
(3rd  Series,  viii.,  160)  Mr  Weale  pointed  out  the  fact  that 
on  an  Armorial  Chart  of  the  Duchy  of  Brabant,  published 
at  Louvain  in  1600,  by  Jo.  Baptista  Langrius,  the 
tinctures  are  indicated  in  exact  accordance  with  the 
system  employed  by  VuLSON  and  Petra  Sancta 
nearly  forty  years  later,  and  twenty-three  before 
Francquart  (to  whom  in  the  first  edition  of  this  book 
I  attributed  the  honour)  had  published  his  work.  An 
oval  figure  on  the  title  page  is  divided  into  compartments 
with  an  explanation  of  the  system.  It  was  succeeded 
by  those  of  Francquart,  in  Belgium,  c,  1623 ; 
BUTKENS,  1626 ;  LOBKOWITZ,  1639 ;  Gelenius  ;  and 
DE  ROUCK,  1645  ;  but  all  these  systems  differed  from 
each  other,  and  were  for  a  time  the  cause  of  confusion, 
and  not  of  order.  Eventually,  however,  the  system  of 
Petra  Sancta  superseded  all  the  others,  and  has 
remained  in  use  up  to  the  present  time. 

By  it,  Or  is  represented  in  engravings  by  dots  ;  argent 
IS  left  plain  ;  gules  is  denoted  by  perpendicular ;  azure 
by  horizontal  lines  ;  sable  by  the  conjunction  of  both. 
Vert  is  indicated  by  diagonal  lines  from  the  dexter  to 
the  sinister ;  purpure  by  diagonal  lines  from  the  sinister 
to  the  dexter. 

By  the  side  of  each  metal  and  colour  in  Plate  III.  is 
placed  its  representation  by  lines  and  points. 

Another  device  for  indicating  the  tinctures  in  engrav- 
ings and  sketches  was  that  called  ** tricking;"  in  it 
letters  and  abbreviations  were  used  to  mark  the  tinctures, 
and  a  numeral  the  repetition  of  a  charge.      The  arms 
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in  Siebmacher's  Wappenbuch,  Nurnberg(ist  edition  in 
1605,  later  edition  1734),  have  the  tinctures  thus  indi- 
cated, as  have  those  in  Magnenev's  Recueil  des  Amies ; 
Paris,  1633. 

One  of  the  absurd  pedantries  affected  by  English 
armorialists  was  the  substitution  of  planets  for  the  ordi- 
nary names  of  the  tinctures  in  the  blazons  of  Sovereign 
Princes ;  and  of  precious  stones  in  those  of  peers.  As 
this  mode  of  blazoning,  though  now  happily  discarded, 
was  adhered  to  by  writers  as  late  in  date  as  GuiLLiM,  it 
is  needful  to  give  here  the  respective  synonyms  of  the 
different  metals  and  colours. 


Tinctures. 

Princes. 

1 

Or. 

Sol. 

Argent. 

Luna. 

Gules. 

Mars. 

Azure. 

Jupiter. 

Sable. 

Saturn. 

Vert. 

Venus. 

Purpure. 

Mercury. 

Sanguine. 

Dragon's  head. 

Tenn^. 

Dragon's  tail. 

Peers. 


Topaz. 

Pearl. 

Ruby. 

Sapphire. 

Diamond. 

Emerald. 

Amethyst. 

Jacinth. 

Sardonyx. 


Coats  which  consist  only  of  a  field  (a  single  metal, 
tincture,  or  fur  being  alone  employed)  are  comparatively 
rarely  met  with,  though  in  foreign  heraldry  their  fre- 
quency has  been  much  underrated  by  previous  writers  ; 
and  there  is  a  very  large  number  of  coats,  in  which  the 
field  is  simply  divided  by  partition  lines  into  surfaces  of 
two  or  more  colours  without  the  addition  of  any  charge. 
Many  of  these  simple  coats  are  of  great  antiquity. 
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FIELDS  OF   A  SINGLE   METAL,  TINCTURE,  OR   FUR. 

I  have  been  able  to  collect  examples  in  which  each  of 
the  heraldic  tinctures,  furs,  and  metals  has  been  used  as 
the  sole  bearing  of  the  shield.  A  plain  golden  coat 
{iVOr  pleiti)  is  borne  in  France  by  the  families  of  BiSE, 
Bordeaux,  de  Puy-Paulin,  and  Paernon  ;  in  Spain 
by  Menesez  of  Andalucia  ;  in  Germany  and  Switzerland 
by  BOSSENSTEIN  (if  we  may  credit  SlEBMACHER, 
Wappenbuch^  iii.,  1 18  ;  Or,  an  eagle  displayed  gules,  being 
the  more  usual  coat) ;  and  by  VON  Lahr  of  Rhenish 
Prussia.  It  is  also  the  coat  of  the  Italian  family  of 
Bandinelli,  to  which  Pope  Alexander  III.  belonged. 
In  this  case  (as  upon  his  monument  in  the  church 
of  St.  John  Lateran  at  Rome)  I  have  noticed  that  the 
plain  gold  field  is  diapered.  Other  coats  hereafter 
blazoned  were  similarly  treated. 

U Argent  plein : — The  plain  silver  shield  which  we 
have  been  accustomed  to  think  of  as  an  t^cu  d'attente, 
borne  by  the  youthful  esquire  who  had  as  yet  performed 
no  deeds  of  valour  entitling  him  fo  the  knightly  rank 
and  emblazoned  shield,  turns  out  to  be  the  ordinary 
bearing  of  the  French  families  of  Maigret,  or  Megret; 
of  Bocquet,  or  Boquet  ;  of  Pellezay  ;  and  of  the 
Polish  Zgraia.  The  city  of  Elvas  in  Portugal  also 
bears  an  uncharged  silver  shield  {Nobiliarchia  Portugueza, 

P-350- 

The  plain  coat  o{  Azure  {d'Azur plein)  is  attributed  to 

Berington  of  Chester,  in  Harl.  MS.,  1535  ;  to  de  la 

Barge  de  Ville,  in  Lorraine ;  to  FiZEAUX  of  France 

and  Holland  ;  to  the  Swiss  family  of  Maienthal  ;  and 

to  the  CONTRiZAKis  of  Greece. 

Plain  Gules  {de  Gueules plein)  occurs  more  frequently  ; 

it  is  the  well-known  coat  of  the  house  of  d'Albret,  of 

the  Kings  of  Navarre  ;  and  of  the  Dues  de  Narbonne. 
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It  was  borne  as  a  canting  coat  by  BONVINO,  and  by 
the  Florentine  Rossr,  and  RUBEI  ;  by  the  French 
Sarkante  ;  DU  ViviER  i)E  Lansac  ;  and  the  Mar- 
CHANDS  of  Li^ge.  The  FORTUNATI  of  Trieste  (possibly 
as  a  canting  reminiscence  oi^^  rouge  et  noir'' ?\  and 
the  German  Counts  von  Hertenstein,  Ximenez  in 
Spain,  and  Czerwnia  of  Poland,  all  bore  de  Gueules 
plein. 

There  is  another  use  of  a  plain  red  shield  which  must 
not  be  omitted.  In  the  full  quartered  coat  of  some 
high  sovereign  princes  of  Germany — Saxony  (duchies), 
Brandenburg  (Prussia),  Bavaria,  Anhalt — appears 
a  plain  red  quartering  ;  this  is  known  as  the  Blut-FahnCy 
or  Regalien  quarter,  and  is  considered  to  indicate  the 
possession  of  royal  prerogatives.  It  usually  occupies 
the  base  of  the  shield,  and  is  often  diapered.  It 
probably  indicates  that  the  holders  of  these  fiefs 
received  personal  investiture  from  the  hands  of  the 
Emperor  himself  by  the  latter  placing  in  their  hands 
a  red  banner,  the  Blut  Fa/me,  for  their  Fahnen  Leken, 
Describing  the  arms  of  the  Dukes  of  Wurtemberg, 
Praun,  in  his  treatfee  von  des  Adels  Heerschildetiy  §  17, 
says  of  the  Regalien  quarter — "  Vexillum  Imperii 
militare  dess  Reich  et  Blut  Fahnen  bedeutend,  das 
Recht  iiber  das  Blut  zurichten,  womit  alle  Fursten 
belehnet  werden." 

The  sombre  sable  shield  {de  Sable  plein)  is  borne,  not 
only  by  the  "unknown  knight"  of  the  mediaeval  tales  of 
chivalry,  but  by  the  families  of  Desgabets  d'Ombale, 
and  by  a  branch  of  the  Norman  and  English  house  of 

GOURNAY. 

The  French  families  of  Barbotte,  Pupellin,  and 
Trible,  all  bear  de  Sinople  plein  ;  and  even  the  com- 
paratively rarely  used  tincture  Purpure  is  also  the  plain 
coat  of  the  French  A  u  BERTS. 

There  is  probably  no  subject  on  which  so  many  books 
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have  been  and  continue  to  be  published  with  so  little 
original  research  as  Heraldry ;  and  I  may  be  allowed  to 
express  a  hope  that  the  list  above  given,  which  is  much 
fuller  than  any  which  has  appeared  in  preceding  Heraldic 
treatises,  may  be  useful  as  saving  future  frecbooting 
compilers  from  repeating  nonsense  as  to  coats  of  a  single 
metal  or  colour  being  "almost  unknown."  If  to  the  forty, 
or  thereby,  coats  of  plain  metal  or  colour  given  above 
there  be  added  the  many  coats  in  which  a  single  fur 
{ennine  or  vatr,  with  their  variations)  is  the  sole  charge, 
there  will  be  I  dare  to  say  at  least  a  hundred  examples 
of  a  use  which  is  certainly  infrequent  but  which  is 
not  of  such  extreme  rarity  as  is  often  ignorantly  asserted. 
Even  Nlsbet  {System  of  Heraldry,  1816,  vol.  i.,  pp.  16 
and  169)  lays  "it  down  as  a  principle  that  a  shield  of 
one  of  the  foresaid  tinctures  only,  without  any  figure, 
cannot  be  called  a  coat  of  arms,  or  an  armorial  bearing, 
no  more  than  a  red  coat  or  a  black  hat,  arms ! " 
A  parallel,  but  even  worse  case,  is  that  of  "  annesfausses" 
{See  Appendix  G,  Vol.  H.) 

Furs  are  generally  found  combined  with  colours ;  their 
use  with  metals  is  rather  exceptional,  and  "  fur  upon  fur  " 
has  been  stigmatised  as  being  as  bad  heraldry  as  colour 
on  colour.  Nevertheless  there  are  many  examples : — 
SVMONDSbears:  Or^acantonerviine ;  D A^ N ETT y  Ermt'nes, 
a  canton  ermine;  WiLLlNGHAM,  Ertniney  a  chevron 
ermines ;  Testa RT  of  France,  Quarterly ,  ennine  and 
vair,  ErminCy  a  cinquefoil  ermineSy  is  the  coat  of 
Dower.     Other  examples  are  given  below. 

Ermine //fl:/«  {d'Hennine)  is  not,  I  think,  the  coat  of 
any  family  of  Great  Britain  or  Ireland.  It  was  borne  on 
the  Continent  by  the  Dukes  of  Brittany,  and  by  the 
families  of  Le  Bret,  Coigne,  Guillaud,  Pierrefort, 
St.  Martin,  Quinson,  etc. 

Ermines  plain  {Contre-hermine)  is  borne  in  France  by 
Laval,  Roux,  Maublanc,  and  Rousselet. 
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Of  the  use  of  Erminois  {d'Or  semi dc  mouchetures  d'her- 
mine  de  sable),  without  a  charge,  I  only  remember  one 
instance,  that  of  Van  DER  Eze  of  Guelders.  It  is  also 
infrequent  as  a  field  bearing  a  charge.  Erminois,  three 
leopard's  heads  guardant  sable  collared  or^  is  borne 
by  Meggott.  Erminois,  on  a  pile  sable,  a  gauntlet 
or,  lined  gules,  is  the  coat  of  HANCOCK. 

Other  foreign  variations  are :   Azure,  semi  of  ermine 

spots  argent,  over  all  an  eagle  displayed  or,  atoned  gules, 

which  is  the  coat  of  ROUX. 

Gules,  semi  of  ermine  spots  or^  are  the  arms  of  Van 
Leefvelt. 

Gules,  semi  of  ermine  spots  argent,  with  a  fleur-de-lis  of 
t/ie  same,  are  those  of  Beuville  ;  the  same,  but  with 
the  charges  or,  is  borne  for  Chilly. 

Azure,  semi  of  ermine  spots  or,  over  all  a  lion  argent,  is 
the  coat  of  ScilLElDEN,  in  Prussia. 

Besides  these  variations  of  tincture  ermine  spots  are 
not  unfrequently  borne  as  distinct  charges,  thus : — 

Argent,  a  single  spot  of  ermine  {(V Argent,  a  une  mou- 
chetur^  d'hermine)  is  borne  by  the  families  of  BOEUVRES, 
Bois,  Druavs,  etc. 

Argent,  three  ermine  spots  sable,  is  used  by  FIRM  AS, 
LA  Bartelle-LA  Moignon,  and  the  Barons  DUROY  ; 
d'Argeftt,  au  clievron  d'azur,  accompagni  de  trois  mouclie- 
tures  dliermine  de  sable,  are  the  arms  of  COLLONGUE  ; 
Argent,  a  fess  gules  between  three  ermine  spots  sable,  is 
the  coat  of  KiLViNGTON.  Le  R£v£rend  du  Mesnil 
bears  :  Ecarteli,  aux  i  and  4  ;  de  Sinople,  a  trois  mouche- 
tures d'hermine  d'or ;  aux  2  and  3  ;  de  Gueules,  {Vert, 
three  ermine  spots  or  ;  quartering  Gules  plain.) 

Gules,  six  ermine  spots  or,  is  the  coat  of  Baysse. 

Pean  is  not  very  frequently  used.  Ermine,  a 
cross  pean,  is  the  coat  of  Bridges  ;  and  Lozengy 
argent  and  pean,  that  of  CROFTS.  Pean  occurs  as  the 
field  of  the  arms  of  DOTTIN,  charged   with  two  lions 
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passant  in  pale^  per  pale  or  and  argent.  Pean,  a 
cross  quarter-pierced  enninois^  is  borne  by  GROIN  of 
Norfolk. 

Erminites  is  a  rare  variation  of  ermine,  from  which 
it  only  differs  by  the  addition  of  a  red  hair  on  each  side 
of  the  tail.  I  only  know  of  one  example;  Glover  is 
said  to  bear  :  Sable,  a/ess  erminites  between  three  crescents 
argent. 

Vair  is  usually  represented  as  composed  of  alternate 
cups,  or  panes,  of  argent  and  azure,  arranged  in 
horizontal  rows  (as  in  Plate  IV.,  fig.  6).  In  early 
Heraldry  the  panes  were  formed  by  undulating  lines, 
as  in  Plate  IV.,  fig.  5,  and  Vair  is  usually  thus  repre- 
sented in  our  early  Rolls  of  Arms,  It  is  usual  to  describe 
this  form  as  Vair  ancient,  (The  Vair  in  the  Wappenrolle 
von  Zurich  of  the  fourteenth  century,  is  thus  drawn. 
See  also  the  armorial  tombstone  of  SCHEPPERMAN 
^"  ^357  '  ^  .  a  saltire  vair.  Engraved  in  HEFNER 
Alteneck,  vol.  iii.) 

This  form  is  still  occasionally  met  with  in  foreign 
heraldry,  where  it  is  emblazoned  as  Vair  ondi,  or  Vair 
ancien.  The  family  of  Margens  in  Spain  bears  :  Vair 
ondcy  on  a  betui gules  three  griffons  or  ;  and  TARRAGON E 
of  Spain  :  Vair^  ond^y  or  and  gules.  In  a  later  form  of 
vair  each  pane  of  azure  was  shield  of  heater  shape  {ante 
p.  63).  The  modern  form  of  Vair  undy  is  shown  on 
Plate  IV.,  fig.  9. 

In  modern  times  the  white  panes  are  generally 
depicted  as  of  silver,  not  (as  they  should  be)  of  white  fur. 
The  verbal  blazon  nearly  always  commences  with  the 
metal,  but  in  the  arrangement  of  the  panes  there  is  a 
difference  between  Continental  and  English  usage.  In 
the  former  the  white  panes  are  generally  (and  I  think 
correctly)  represented  as  forming  the  first,  or  upper, 
line  ;  in  British  Heraldry  the  reverse  is  often  the  case. 
The  Vair  of  Heraldry,  as  of  commerce,  was  formerly  of 
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three  sizes,  and  the  distinction  is  continued  in  foreign 
armory.  The  middle,  or  ordinary  size,  is  known  as 
Vair ;  a  smaller  size  as  Menu-vair  (whence  our  word 
miniver) ;  the  largest  as  Beffroiy  a  term  derived  from  the 
bell-shaped  cups,  or  panes.  In  French  armory,  Beffroi 
should  consist  of  three  horizontal  rows  ;  Vatr^  of  four ; 
MenU'Vair^  of  six  ;  this  rule  is  not  strictly  observed,  but 
in  French  blazon  if  the  rows  are  more  than  four  it  is 
usual  to  specify  the  number ;  thus  Varroux  bears :  de 
Vair  de  cinq  traits.  In  ancient  seals  in  England  the 
number  of  rows  varies  considerably.  On  the  seal  of 
Robert  de  Ferrers,  Earl  of  Derby  (1254- 1278)  the 
vair^  is  of  no  less  than  fourteen  rows  {Cat,  of  Seals  in 
Brit,  Mus,^  No.  5908).  Menu-vair  is  still  the  blazon  of 
some  families;  Banville  de  Trutemne  bears:  de 
Menuvair  de  six  tires  ;  the  Barons  van  HOUTHEM  bore  : 
de  Menu-vair^  au  franc  quartier  de  gueules  charge  de  trois 
maillets  d'or. 

In  British  armory  Vair  is  only  of  one  size,  but 
from  the  bell-shaped  cups  or  panes  the  English 
families  of  Belsches  and  BELCHER  use  Vair  as  part 
of  their  arms  {Paly  of  six  or  and  gules ^  a  chief  vair). 
The  great  family  of  the  Dues  de  Beauffremont 
in  France  use :  Vair^  d'or  et  de  gneules,  for  a  like 
reason. 

When  the  Vair  is  so  arranged  that,  in  two  horizontal 
rows  taken  together,  cither  the  points  or  the  bases  of 
two  panes  of  the  same  tincture  are  in  apposition,  the  fur 
is  known  as  COUNTER  Vair  {Contre  Vair),  Plate  IV., 
fig.  7.  M.  GOURDON  DE  Genouillac  in  his  work  on 
rArt  H^raldique,  Paris,  1890,  tells  us  at  p.  17,  "  Le 
vair  est  bleu  et  blanc,  le  contrevair  blanc  ct  bleu,"  a 
definition  quite  inadequate  and  misleading.  Vair^contre 
vair/,  de  sable  et  d" argent,  is  the  coat  of  Vai  in  Tuscany. 
Another  variation,  but  so  infrequent  that  I  know  of  no 
examples  in  England,  is  known  as  Vair  IN  PALE  (  Vair 
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appointiy  or  Vair  en  pal ;  but  if  of  other  colours  than  the 
usual  ones  Vair^  en  pal).  In  this  all  panes  of  the  same 
colour  are  arranged  in  vertical,  or  palar,  rows  (Plate  IV., 
fig.  8).  Vair  in  bend  (or  in  bend-sinister)  is 
occasionally  met  with  in  foreign  coats ;  thus  MlGNlA- 
NELLI  in  Italy  bears:  Vairi  de  six  pieces  d^  or  et  d'azur 
en  bande ;  while  Vairi  en  barre  (that  is,  in  bend- 
sinister)  d*or  et  de  sable,  is  the  coat  of  PiCHON  of 
Geneva. 

Potent,  and  its  less  common  variant  Counter 
Potent,  are  usually  ranked  in  British  Heraldic  works 
as  separate  furs.  This  has  arisen  from  the  writers  being 
ignorant  that  in  early  times  Vair  was  frequently 
depicted  in  the  form  now  known  as  Potent  (By  many 
heraldic  writers  Potent  is  styled  Potent-counter-potent ; 
but  in  my  opinion  tautologically.  When  drawn  in  the 
ordinary  way,  as  in  Plate  IV.,  fig.  ii,  Potent  alone 
suffices.)  An  example  of  Vair  in  the  form  now  known 
as  Potent  (or,  as  above,  Potent-counter-potent)  is  afforded 
by  the  seal  of  Jeanne  de  Flandre,  wife  of  Enguer- 
RAND  IV.  DE  COUCY  ;  here  the  well-known  arms  of 
COUCV,  Barry  of  six  vair  and  gules ,  are  depicted  as  if  the 

y  bars  of  vair  were  composed  of  a  row  of  potent     (  Vr£e, 

GMalogie  des  Comtes  de  Flandre,  plate  112.)  In  the  Roll 
of  Arms  of  the  time  of  Edward  I.  the  Vair  resembles 
Potent  {-counter-potent),  which  Dr  Perceval  errone- 
ously terms  an  "invention  of  later  date."  {See  Archceologia, 
xxxix.,  p.  390.)  In  the  First  Nobility  Roll,  of  the  year 
1297,  the  arms  of  No.  8,  Robert  de  Bruis,  Baron  of 
Brecknock,  are  :  Barry  of  six,    Vairi  ermine  and  gules, 

y  and  azure.     Here  the  vair  is  potent ;   so   is  it  also  in 

No.    19,  where   the   coat   of  INGELRAM    DE   Ghisnes, 
or   Gynes,   is    Gules,   a  chief  vair.      The    same    coat 
is  thus   drawn    in    the    Second  Nobility  Roll,   in    1299, 
No.  57. 
Potent    (-counter-potent)    does    not    occur    with 


^ 
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any    frequency     in     modern     British     armory.       Like 
its   original    Vatr,   it   is   always   of   argent  and   azure, 
unless    other    tinctures    are    specified    in    the    blazon. 
Ames    bears    it   of  gules   and  argent   with   a  cfievron    ' 
or  over  All, 

A  considerable  number  of  British  and  foreign  families 
"bear  Valronly ;  such  are  Varano,  Dukes  de  Camerino  ; 
Vaire,  and  Vairi^re,  in  France  ;  Veret,  in  Switzer- 
land ;  Gouvis,  (Brittany) ;  DE  Vera,  in  Spain  ;  Loh£ac 
(Brittany)  ;  and  Varenchon  (Savoy).  Counter-vair  is 
borne  by  LOFFREDO  of  Naples  ;  by  Bouchage,  and 
Brotin,  of  France 

When  the  panes  of  Vair  are  not  of  argent  and  azure 
but  of  different  tinctures  the  fur  is  known  as  Verry, 
vairy^  or  vair^  of  such  colours,  as  in  the  arms  of  DE 
Beauffremont,  and  Mignianelli,  given  above, 
p.  79.  In  England  Vair^  Or  and  gules,  is  the  canting 
coat  of  Ferrers,  Earls  of  Derby ;  and  by  connection 
with  them,  Vairi  gules  and  ennine,  was  borne  by 
Gresley  ;  and  Vair^  argent  and  sable,  by  Meynell. 
Nicholls  however  says  {Herald  and  Genealogist,  iii., 
14)  that  Meynell  bore  this  coat  as  heir  of  DE 
LA  Warde  (See  Roll  of  Edward  IIL),  Abroad : 
Vairy  or  afid  azure,  was  the  coat  of  the  Counts  of 
GuiNES;  of  BoNNlfeRES,  Ducs  de  GuiNES;  and  of 
ROCHEFORT  {Salle  des  Crois/s),  Vairi  dargent  et  de 
pourpre,  is  borne  by  Grutel  ;  Vair^  de  sinople  et 
d' argent,  by  Pa  VIE  in  France. 

Two  curious  forms  of  Vair  occasionally  met  with  in 
Italian  and  French  coats  are  known  as  Plumet^  and 
Papelonni, 

In  Plumet£  the  field  is  apparently  covered  with 
feathers.  Plumeti  d* argent  et  d'azur,  is  the  coat  of  Ceba 
(note  that  these  are  the  tinctures  of  Vair),  SOLDONIERI 
of  Udine,  Plumeti  au  naturel  (but  the  SOLDANIERI  of 
Florence  bore :    Vairi,  argent  and  sable  with  a  bordure 
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chequy  or  andazure\  Tenremonde  of  Brabant:  Plmneti 
or  and  sable.  (Plate  IX.,  fig.  7.)  In  the  arms  of  the 
SCALTENIGHI  of  Padua,  GuleSy  a  bend  plumet^  argent; 
and  of  the  GlOLFlNl,  Catanei,  and  NuvOLONi  of 
Verona,  each  feather  of  ih^  plumett^  is  said  to  be  charged 
with  an  ermine  spot  sable.  Perhaps  the  most  curious  and 
instructive  set  of  examples  is  afforded  by  the  arms  of 
the  families  of  Benzoni.  Those  of  Cremona  bear:  Vatr, 
on  a  chief  azure^  a  lion  passant-gardant  or.  Those  of 
Milan,  Per  fess,  (a)  Or  a  dog  passant  sabUy  (J?)  Pltimet^, 
argent y  each  feather  charged  with  an  ermine  spot  sable  (/) 
Those  of  Rovigo,  Argent^  papelonn^  sable  ^  on  a  chief  or ^  a 
lion  passant-gardant  of  the  second.  Those  of  Venice,  Per 
fess :  (a)  Azure,  a  greyJiound  courant  argent;  {b)  Plumet^ 
argent y  each  feather  charged  with  an  ermine  spot  sable. 
(Another  Venetian  variety  is  Ermine,  on  a  chief  or,  a  lion 
passant  gardant  sable.)  Most  curious  of  all  is  the  form 
which  the  coat  takes  at  Rome  :  Argent,  three  pallets 
between  sixteen  crescents  sable  ranged  in  four  pales  ;  on  a 
chief  or,  a  greyhound  courant  sable  collared  gold.  Any- 
one who  will  be  at  the  trouble  to  draw  these  examples 
will  see  that  all  are  simply  variations  of  the  coat  of  the 
Cremona  family. 

In  PAPELONNfi  the  field  is  covered  with  what  appear  to 
be  scales ;  the  heraldic  term  is  derived  from  a  supposed 
resemblance  of  these  scales  to  the  wings  of  butterflies. 
This  bearing  is  used  more  frequently  than  plumet^,  and 
I  have  collected  a  good  many  French  and  Italian 
examples,  of  which  a  few  are  here  blazoned.  Plate  IX., 
fig.  6  is  the  coat  of  MoNTI,  Gules,  papelonne  argent. 
DONZEL  at  Besangon  bears  :  Papelonn^  d'or  et  de  sable. 
(It  is  worthy  of  note  that  DONZfi  of  Lorraine  used  : 
Gules,  three  bars  wavy  or.  The  two  families,  in  fact, 
both  bore  variations  of  Vair,  or  Vair^.)  The  Fran- 
CONIS  of  Lausanne  are  said  to  bear :  de  Gueules,papelonmf 
d'argent,  on  a  chief  of  the  last  a  rose  of  the  first,  but 
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the  coat  is  otherwise  blazoned  :  VatW  gules  and  or,  etc. 
The  coat  of  AkQUiNViLLiERS,  or  Hargenvillers,  in 
Picardy  is  :  d* Hermine,  papelonni  de  gueules  (not  being 
understood,  this  has  been  blazoned  "  semi  of  caltraps  "). 
So  also  the  coat  of  CHEMiLLfi  appears  in  French  books 
of  Blazon  indififerently  as:  d'  Or,  papelonni  de  gueules  ;  and 
d'Or,  semi  de  c/mussetrapes  de  gueules,  GUETTEVILLE  DE 
Gu^NONVILLE  is  said  to  bear :  d' Argent,  semi  de  chausse- 
trapes  de  sable,  which  I  believe  to  be  simply,  d' Argent, 
papelonni  de  sable.  The  Barisoni  of  Padua  bear :  Or, 
a  bend  of  scales  bendways  argent,  on  each  scale  an  ermine 
spot  sable,  the  bend  bordered  sable  ;  this  again  is  only  a 
roundabout  way  of  saying.  Or,  a  bend  argent,  bordered 
and  papelonni  sable. 

The  Alberici  of  Bologna  bear :  Papelonni  of  seven 
rows,  four  of  argent,  three  of  or;  but  the  Alberghi  of 
the  same  city,  Papelonni  of  six  rows,  three  of  argent,  as 
many  of  gules.  The  connection  with  vairi  is  much 
clearer  in  the  latter  than  in  the  former.  Cambi  (called 
FlGLIAMBUCHl),  at  Florence,  carried  d" Argent,  pape- 
lonni de  gueules;  MONTi  of  Florence  and  Sicily, 
and  RONQUERROLES  of  France,  the  reverse.  In  the 
Armorial  du  Hiraut  Berry  (No.  385,  p.  93),  RONQUE- 
ROLLES  is  said  to  bear  d' Argent,  semi  de  croisants  de 
gueules  ! 

No  one  who  is  familiar  with  the  licence  given  to  them- 
selves by  armorial  painters  and  sculptors  in  Italy,  who 
were  often  quite  ignorant  of  the  meaning  of  the  blazons 
they  depicted,  will  doubt  for  a  moment  the  statement 
that  Plumeti  and  Papelonni  are  simply  ill-drawn 
Vair,  I  saw  recently  in  the  Church  of  Sta.  Maria 
Novella,  in  Florence,  a  curious  example  of  the  licence 
referred  to  ;  in  it  a  shield  of  the  year  1430  has  each 
pane  of  vair  carved  to  represent  the  flower  of  the 
campanula. 

As     to     mistakes    arising     from     ill-drawn    vair    a 
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curious  illustration  of  the  fact  is  to  be  found  in  the 
arms  of  DE  La  Fayette  ;  these  were  originally : — 
Gules ^  a  bend  or^  and  a  bordure  vair  (see  the  Armorial 
du  H^raut  Berry,  p.  82,  No.  251).  In  modern  times 
the  bordure  has  been  converted  into  d' Argent ,  sem^  de 
cceurs  I 

The  seal  of  Michael  de  Cantelu,  circa  1200,  is  an 
ancient  example  in  which  Vair  is  represented  in  the 
manner  now  known  as  Papelonni,  (ELLIS,  Antiquities  of 
Heraldry,  plate  xvii.  taken  from  Archceologia  Cantiana, 
vi.,  216.) 

Besides  the  conventional  representations  of  the  fur  of 
animals,  their  actual  fur,  or  skin,  is  occasionally  found 
represented  in  the  wide  range  of  Continental  armory, 
though  such  examples  are  of  the  greatest  rarity.  (Plate 
IV.,  fig.  12.) 

One  of  the  most  interesting  of  these  examples  is 
afforded  by  the  arms  of  Bregenz.  In  the  fourteenth 
century  MS.  the  Wappenrolle  von  Zurich,  No.  127,  the 
coat  is  evidently  Vair,  a  pale  emiine,  both  being  au 
naturel;  but  in  a  modern  German  blazon  of  the  Austrian 
arms  it  is  said  that  the  quarter  "  enthalt  im  blauen,  mit 
einem  goldenen  Gitter  bedeckten  Felde  einen  Pfahl  von 
Hermelin  mit  drei  iibereinander  stehenden  schwarzen 
Hermelinflammen  —  wegen  der  Graffschaft  Bregenz." 
(Schmidt,  Die  Wappen  alter  Fiirsten  und  Staaten,  1869.) 
This  writer  was  evidently  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  the 
whole  bearings  are  of  fur. 

The  arms  of  Seckau  are  Gules,  a  chief  of  fur  au 
naturel 

In  Siebmacher's  Wappenbuch,  ii.,  plate  44,  the  coat 
of  Storck  von  Planckenberg  in  Styria  is.  Fur  au 
naturely  a  pale  gules.  This  is  3\n\oiit  papelonn^  \r\  appear- 
ance. The  Counts  of  Neuburg  bear:  Per  f ess  gules  and 
fur  au  naturel  The  Franconian  family  of  Jarsdorff 
bears  :  Quarterly,  i  and  4.  Fur  au  naturel  in  the  form  of 
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scales  (vair-shaped  pieces) ;  2  and  3.  Gules  plain, 
Vert^  an  ox  skin  stretcJud  out^  paleways  proper  is  the  coat 
of  DE  LA  Naye  of  Liege  ;  and  SCHEURLER  of  the 
Hague  bears  Gules,  a  similar  skin  or  (sometimes,  but 
mistakenly,  blazoned  an  escuclieon  or). 

Furs  are  common  in  the  armory  of  England,  Nor- 
mandy, and  naturally  in  Brittany,  Ermine  plain  being 
the  arms  of  the  ancient  Sovereigns  of  that  land.  Con- 
trary to  ordinary  expectation  the  furs  are  not  used  with 
any  frequency  in  the  arms  of  the  more  northern  nations 
of  Europe ;  on  the  contrary,  they  are  there  seldom  met 
with.  For  example,  I  do  not  remember  a  single  instance 
in  the  Heraldry  of  Poland,  while  on  the  other  hand  they 
are  frequently  found  in  the  blazons  of  Spain  and  Italy. 

PARTED  COATS,   ETC. 

Having  now  seen  what  colours  and  furs  are 
employed  in  armory,  the  next  matter  which  requires 
our  consideration  is  the  division  of  the  shield  by 
partition  lines.  Under  this  subject  there  falls  to  be 
considered : — 

1.  The   Species  of   Partition    Line;    which    is    either 

{a)  straight ;  or  (Jb)  composed  of  curves,  or 
indentations. 

2.  The  Mode  of  Partition,  i.e.,  the  various  directions  in 

which  the  field  is  divided  by  these  partition  lines. 
The  chief  forms  of  these  lines  are  given  in  the 
accompanying  cut,  and  it  will  be  shown  later  by 
examples  (Chapter  V.)  that  these  lines  have  a 
further  use  as  the  boundaries  of  the  class  of 
charges  which  are  known  as  the  Ordinaries  {see 
p.  1 12).  The  straight  line  is  of  course  that  most 
commonly  employed,  but  of  the  other  forms  of 
line,  engrailed,  indented,  and  wavy,  are  the  most 
in  use,  as  well  as  the  oldest ;  the  others,  the  last 
four  of  which  are  seldom  seen,  belong  to  the  later 
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developments  of  armory.      {See  the  Glossary  of 
English  Terms,  infra,) 


I. 


Engrailed.    Fig.  23. 
Embattled.    Fig.  24. 


Indented.    Fig.  25.      AAA/VW\AAA 
INVBCKBD.     Fig.  26. 


Wavy,  or  Undt.    Fig.  27.    * 

l/VWW\A 
N.BULT.  Fig.  28.    S25ZSZSZS7. 

Dancetty.    Fig.  29.      \/\y\V\/ 
Raouly.    Fig.  90. 

POTKNTB.      Fig.  31.         S~P  ^  T?   TP   T? 

Dovetailed.    Fig.  32.       _5rZ_S~Z.  V7  V7  ST? 

U.BT.  Fig.  88.  AA/\/lAA 

Partition  Lines. 
PARTITION   LINES. 

Engrailed  {engrilf) ;  this  line  is  formed  by  a  row  of 
small  semi-circles,  or  concave  indentations,  the 
points  being  turned  outwards.  (The  French  use 
the  term  ichancri  to  denote  a  larger  form  of 
engrailure  consisting  of  only  three  or  four  con- 
cave indentations.)     (Fig.  23.) 

Embattled  ;  having  the  form  of  rectangular  embattle- 
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ments.      For    this    term   the   French   have   two 
equivalents  ;  cr^neU  ^x\d  bretess^,     (Fig.  24). 

Indented  {denteU\  danclii^  denMy  or  endent^)  with  regu- 
lar indentations  like  the  teeth  of  a  saw.   (Fig.  25.) 

Invecked  {cannele)  is  the  converse  of  engrailed ^  the 
only  difference  being  that  the  convex  part  of  the 
indentation  is  turned  outwards.     (Fig.  26.) 

This  line  is  not  nearly  so  commonly  used  in 
English  armory  as  the  converse  one,  though  it 
has  been  used  in  some  modern  grants ;  but  it  is 
not  so  infrequent  in  Scottish  coats. 

Wavy,  Undv  ;  {ondt^)  formed  by  a  wavy  line.     (Fig.  27.) 

Nebulv  {nebulae,  or  nuag^).  The  wavy  conventional 
representation  of  clouds  has  been  rather  fre- 
quently used  in  modern  grants.  (The  old  nebuly 
was  like  the  second  line  of  No.  5.  In  French 
this  is  known  as  enti!)     (Fig.  28.) 

Dancetty  ivivri).  This  is  similar  in  character  to 
indented^  but  there  is  a  real  distinction  between 
them  as  the  teeth  in  dancetty  are  much  broader, 
much  less  acute,  and  are  usually  not  more  than 
three  in  number.  BoUTELL  (in  his  Heraldry^ 
Historical  and  Popular^  p.  80),  indeed  says  :  *'  Dan- 
cett^e: — deeply  indented,"  but  this  definition  is 
not  in  accord  with  his  cut.     (Fig.  29.) 

Raguly  (Jcot^\  with  inclined  battlements  or  crenelures  ; 
now  regular  in  form  but  originally  suggestive  of 
the  trunk  of  a  tree  from  which  the  branches  had 
been  lopped  off.     (Fig.  30.) 

Ordinaries,  other  than  the  cross  and  saltire,  are 
not  often  formed  by  this  line.  Exceptionally  the 
coat  of  Knotshull  is :  Azure,  gutty  d'eau,  a 
cftevron  raguly  between  three  crescents  argent.  In 
the  arms  of  JESSEL,  Baronet,  the  fess  is  raguly. 
There  is  also  a  modern  use  of  the  raguly  line  as 
a  partition  in  the  coat  of  Sir  FREDERICK  Leigh- 


k 
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TON,  Bart,  P.R.A. :  Quarterly  per  fess  ragitly  Or 
and  gules,   in    tlie  second  and  third  quarters   a 
wyvern  of  the  first  {cf,  p.  92). 
POTENTfi  {potency),  in  the  form  of  potences,  crutches,  or 
of  the  panes  in  the  fur  potent  (Plate  IV.,  fig.  11). 

(Fig.  31.) 

Dovetailed  or  Bevily  {inortais^\  requires  no  explana- 
tion. (Fig.  32.)  NiSBET  calls  it  pat^e.  It  is 
seldom  used  as  the  border  line  of  an  ordinary, 
but  Beverley  bears  :  Argent,  a  chief  bevily  vert, 

Urdy  {palissi^  is  very  rarely  seen.  (Fig.  33.)  In 
French  blazon  the  pieces  are  taller,  like  palisades, 
and  there  is  no  indentation  at  the  bottom. 
NiSBET  curiously  calls  this  "Champagne." 

IL 


Fio.  34.  Per  pale. 


Fig.  .S5.  Per  fess. 


Fio.  36.  Qiiarterl}-. 


y 


Fig.  37.  Per  bend.       Fig.  38.  Per  bend-sinister.       Fig.  39.  Per  saltire. 


Fig.  40.  Per  chevron.        Fio.  41.  Ent4  en  point.        Fio.  42.  Champagne. 
M0DE8  OK  Paktiti  )n  ;  OB  Divisions  ok  the  Shikld. 
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THE    MODES    OF    PARTITION. 

The  modes  of  partition  fall  next  to  be  considered,  and 
will  be  best  understood  by  reference  to  the  examples 
given.  These  are  taken  by  preference  from  the  class 
of  uncharged  coats  whose  simplicity  is  usually  an 
indication  of  their  antiquity.  As  the  nomenclature  of 
this  part  of  the  subject  is,  particularly  in  English  blazon, 
greatly  connected  with  some  of  the  charges  which  are 
known  as  the  ORDINARIES  and  Sub-Ordinaries, 
it  is  desirable  that  the  student  should  have  such  a 
knowledge  of  these  as  may  be  needful  for  his  under- 
standing of  what  a  pale,  bend,  fess,  cJievron,  etc.,  are, 
these  will  be  fully  explained  in  the  succeeding  chapter, 
and  are  set  out  in  the  accompanying  figures  (p.  125). 

The  simplest  forms  of  partition  are  those  in  which  the 
field  is  divided  into  two  equal  parts  by  a  perpendicular, 
horizontal,  or  diagonal  line.  Usually  one  of  these  parts  is 
occupied  by  a  metal  or  fur,  the  other  by  a  colour;  though 
there  are  exceptional  cases  {vide  infra,  p.  89).  When  the 
dividing  line  is  perpendicular,  the  field  is  said  to  be  Parted 
per  pale;  or  more  succinctly,  Per  pale.  The  French  denote 
this  by  the  one  word  Parti,  The  tincture  first  named 
is  that  on  the  dexter  side  of  the  shield.  The  families  of 
Waldegrave  (Plate  V.,  fig.  i);  the  Counts  Rantzau 
in  Denmark ;  the  Principality,  formerly  Bishopric,  of 
Halbertstadt  ;  the  Counts  vON  Julbach,  and 
ROCKENHAUS  in  Germany  all  bear :  Per  pale  argent 
and  gules,  {Parti  d' argent  et  de  gueules.)  The  like  coat, 
but  with  reversed  tinctures,  is  borne  for  the  Bishopric, 
now  Principality,  of  HiLDESHEIM  ;  by  the  Barons  VON 
Urbach,  anciently  Auerbach  ;  the  families  of  Wan- 
GELIN  of  Mecklenburg,  and  BoNi  of  Venice.  The 
ancient  family  of  Bailleul  in  France  bears :  Parti 
d^liemiine  et  de  gueules,  and  the  Venetian  family  of  Nan  I : 
Per  pale  argent  and  vert.     Per  pale  argent  and  sable  is 


4.  Par  bend  gmbattled.  5.  Par  bend  cnihatUed  k  plomb.  8.  Per  bend  etninter. 


^ 


7.  Per  bend  nehuUe.  8.  Per  oherroD.  9.  Qiurtu'l;. 
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the  coat  of  the  Counts  of  Traun  ;  Per  pale  or  and  gules 
is  that  of  the  Barons  DORNBERG  DE  Hertzberg. 
Per  pale  azure  and  or  is  borne  by  the  Counts  VON 
Plettenberg.  Exceptional  coats  are  those  of  the 
Counts  VON  Wratislaw  (Bohemia), /^^/-/tf/^^/^j  <?«rf 
sable  ;  and  Chanac,  Parti  de  gueules  et  d'azur.  So  are 
those,  of  BONVILLE,  Per  pale  argent  and  or ;  and  FOR- 
TIGUIERRE,  Parti  d'or  et  de  vair  (a  combination  of 
metal  and  fur,  which  is  not  frequent). 

But  in  view  of  a  theory  advanced  by  some  writers 
that  in  the  infancy  of  armory  the  shields  first  used 
were  painted  of  a  single  colour,  then  by  development  of 
two  or  more,  forming  parted  coats,  it  is  worthy  of 
remark  that  such  coats  of  partition  appear  with  very 
great  rarity  in  the  collection  of  ancient  armorials 
depicted  in  the  Salle  des  Crois^s  at  Versailles.  There 
is  not,  I  think,  a  single  example  of  per  pale,  per  bend, 
per  chevron,  or  per  saltire,  and  there  is  but  one  or  two 
of  per  fess.  Quarterly,  otherwise  known  as  per  cross, 
occurs  somewhat  more  frequently. 

An  examination  of  the  fourteenth  century  manuscript, 
known  as  the  Wappenrolle  von  Zurich,  affords  somewhat 
similar  evidence.  Parted  coats  certainly  do  appear,  but 
not  nearly  in  such  numbers  as  coats  bearing  a  charge, 
and  certainly  not  in  sufficient  numbers  to  validate  the 
theory  referred  to  above. 

The  division  of  the  shield  may  be  composed  of  any  of 
the  lines  of  partition  described  above,  but  instances  of 
their  use  in  this  manner  are  much  less  frequently  found 
abroad  than  among  ourselves.  Per  pale  indented  argent 
and  azure  (Plate  V.,  fig.  2)  is  the  coat  of  the  HiCKMANS, 
Earls  of  PLYMOUTH  ;  and  Per  pale  dancetty  argent  and 
gules,  that  of  Amauri  d*Evreux,  Earl  of  Gloucester, 
temp.  Henry  III. 

When  the  dividing  line  is  horizontal,  the  shield  is  said 
to   be   Parted  per  fess    {i.e.    in    the   direction   of  the 
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ordinary  called  a  fess).  This  division,  which  is  not  so 
frequent  at  home  as  it  is  abroad,  is  known  in  French 
blazon  by  the  single  word  Coup^,  In  Florence,  families 
of  the  Guelphic  faction  took  Coupe  coats.  The  coat  of 
the  Venetian  families  of  GlUSTi  and  Trotti  is,  Per  fess 
or  and  azure  {Coiip^  d'or  et  d'azur;  or  d'Or,  coupt^  d'azur). 
The  families  of  Donati  at  Florence ;  Franchi  at 
Genoa;  Lanfranchi  at  Pisa;  POPEL  in  Bohemia; 
and  the  Prussian  Duchy,  formerly  Bishopric,  of  Madge- 
BURG  ;  all  bear:  Per  fess  gules  and  argent  {de  Gueuies^ 
coupe  d' argent).  Prendiparti  of  Bologna,  uses  the 
reverse.  The  County  of  Schwerin  (in  the  surtout  of  the 
arms  of  the  Princes  of  MECKLENBURG);  the  County  of 
Stargard  ;  the  Counts  of  Stockau  ;  the  Counts  of 
MUNTZENBERG ;  and  the  LOMELLINI,  at  Genoa ;  all 
bear :  Per  fess  gules  and  or  {Coupi  de  gueules  et  d'or), 
(Plate  v.,  fig.  3.)  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  tincture 
first  mentioned  is  that  which  stands  in  the  chief,  or 
upper,  part  of  the  shield. 

Per  fess  waify  or  and  gules y  is  the  coat  of  Drummoni) 
of  Concraig ;  and  Per  fess  embattled  gules  and  argent^  that 
of  Von  Preysing  (the  Barons  of  the  name  bear  or  and 
azure).  Per  fess  dancetty  argent  and  guleSy  is  borne  by 
Anguissola.  Per  fess  dancetty  argent  and  sable,  is  the 
original  coat  of  the  great  Neapolitan  family  of  RUFFO. 
The  Princes  of  this  name  in  Calabria  difference  by  the 
addition  of  three  escallops,  two  and  one,  counter-cfianged. 

When  the  partition  is  made  by  a  line  drawn  from  the 
dexter  point  in  chief  to  the  sinister  base,  the  shield  is 
said  to  be  divided  Per  bend  (for  which  the  French 
equivalent  is  Tranche).  Per  bend  Or  and  vert,  is  the 
coat  of  Hawlev.  The  Venetian  family  of  Nani  bear  : 
Per  bend  Or  and  gules  {Tranche  d'or  et  de  gueules ; 
otherwise,  d'Or  tranclu^  de  gueules  ;  or  TrancJi^  d'or  sur 
gueules).  The  Florentine  Capponi  use:  Per  bend  sable 
and  argent  (  Trancluf  de  sable  sur  argent). 
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In  Plate  V.,  figs.  4,  5  and  7  are  instances  where  the 
dividing  line  is  not  the  straight  one.  Fig.  4,  Per  bend 
embattled  argent  and  gules  (in  Frencli,  Tranche^  enclave 
d'argent  sur  gueules)  are  the  arms  of  the  Irish  family  of 
Boyle.  Here  the  sides  of  the  embattlements  are  drawn 
at  right  angles  to  the  line  of  partition,  but  in  foreign 
heraldry  they  are  often  drawn  parallel  to  the  sides  of 
the  escucheon  {a  plomb)\  thus  the  VoN  SCHELDORFER 
of  Bavaria  bear :  Per  bend  embattled  a  plomb  argent  and 
gules  {Tranc/i^  enclavJ  d  plomb  de  deux  pieces  d' argent  sur 
gueules)  (Plate  V.,  fig.  5). 

Per  bend  nebuly  gules  and  argent  is  the  coat  of  the 
Counts  zu  WOLCKENSTEIN  (Plate  v.,  fig.  7). 

If  the  partition  line  run  from  the  sinister  chief  to  the 
dexter  base,  the  division  is  known  as  Per  bend-sinister^ 
in  French  blazon  TailU,  Per  bend-sinister  or  and  argent 
{TailU  d'or  sur  argent)^  are  the  arms  of  LOWEL  in 
Bavaria  (Plate  V.,  fig.  6);  while  the  Griffoni  of  Rome 
bear  the  reverse  :  Per  bend-sinister  argent  and  or.  These 
last  are  examples  of  coats  which  are  exceptional,  as  being 
composed  of  metal  only  {vide  pp.  89  and  140).  The  arms 
of  the  Swiss  canton  of  ZURICH  are:  Tallin  d' argent  et 
d'azur.  The  curious  coat  of  the  Counts  VON  KiJNIGL 
in  Tirol  is  given  in  Plate  XVIII.,  fig.  4,  Per  bend-sinister 
argent  and  guleSy  the  gules  fitchee  in  the  argent  ( TailU 
d' argent  sur  gueules^  le  gueules  fichi  sur  I' argent).  In 
modern  blazons  this  coat  is  as  frequently  drawn  per 
bend,  as  per  bend-sinister. 

If  the  field  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  two  diagonal 
lines,  drawn  from  near  the  dexter  and  sinister  base,  and 
meeting  like  a  gable  in  the  fess  point,  or  in  the  honour 
point  of  the  escucheon,  it  is  said  to  be  Parted  per  chev- 
ron. Thus  Aston  bears  :  Per  chevron  sable  and  argent 
{Divisi  en  chevron  de  sable  et  d*argent\  Plate  V.,  fig.  8. 
Per  cJievron  nebuly  gules  and  argent  is  the  coat  of 
COVERDALE.     This  is  not  a  common  partition  abroad. 
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The  French  Cliapt^^  though  somewhat  similar,  is  not  the 
same  {see  that  word,  p.  98). 

A  coat  divided  by  two  lines,  the  on^  per  pale ,  and  the 
other  per  fess,  is  blazoned  Quarterly  {Ecartelf).  The 
Stanhopes,  Earls  of  Chesterfield,  bear :  Quarterly 
ermine  and  gules  {Ecarteli  d'lunnine  et  de  gueules\  Plate 
v.,  fig.  9.  Quarterly  vert  and  or,  is  the  coat  of  the 
Omodei  of  Ital}',  Quarterly  or  and  vert,  is  that  of 
Berners.  The  families  of  Caldora  of  Naples ; 
Manfredi  of  Faenza;  and  the  Marquises  de  Can- 
DOLLE  in  France,  all  bear:  Quarterly  or  and  azure 
{EcarteU  d'or  et  d'azur\  The  house  of  HOHENZOL- 
LERN  l>ears:  Quarterly  argent  and  sable  {EcarteU  d*  Argent 
et  de  sable).  The  arms  of  the  Princes  of  COLLALTO,  and 
of  the  Lords  Hoo,  are  the  reverse.  GoNTAUT,  Due  de 
BiRON  in  France ;  and  the  Lords  Say  in  England  (by 
descent  from  the  Mandevilles,  Earls  of  Essex), 
bear  :  Quarterly  or  and  gules.  The  same  coat  is  that 
of  the  Counts  Waldersee  in  Prussia,  and  of  Le 
Bouteiller  de  Senlis.  The  families  of  Crevant, 
Marquis  d'HUMlfeRES  in  France;  the  families  of  COUR- 
CELLES  in  France ;  LUCIANO  in  Italy  ;  and  the  Counts 
WORACZICSKY-BISINGEN  in  Bohemia,  all  bear:  Quarterly 
argent  and  azure  {d' Argent  ccarteU  d'azur).  The  Mar- 
quises de  S£vign£  used  Quarterly  sable  and  argent. 

Quarterly  indented  (both  lines)  argent  and  sable;  argent 
and  gules ;  gules  and  ermine;  are  all  Fitz-Warine 
coats.  Quarterly  wavy  or  and  sable  is  the  coat  of  S  AN  DON. 
Fontenay  bears  :  Quarterly  engrailed  argent  and  gules. 

As  an  example  in  which  the  quartering  is  affected 
by  a  straight  line  in  combination  with  one  of  the  more 
complicated  ones,  we  may  take  the  arms  of  the  family  of 
Leighton,  which  are  (Plate  V.,  fig.  10)  Quarterly  per 
fess  indented  or  and  gules  {cf.  p.  86).  Quarterly  per  pale 
dove-tail  gules  and  or,  are  the  arms  of  BROMLEY,  Barons 

MONTFORD. 
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A  shield  divided  into  four  by  the  intersection  of  the 
bend  and  the  bend-sinister  is  said  to  be:  Quarterly  per 
saltirCy  but  the  first  word  is  usually  omitted  in  English 
blazon.  Per  saltire  gules  and  argent^  is  the  coat  of  VON 
Paulsdorf,  and  of  Von  Esendorf,  and  Benstedt. 
So  also  the  VoN  Hartzheim  in  Westphalia,  bear  :  Per 
saltire  gules  and  or  (Fldite  V.,  fig.  12);  while  the  coat  of 
the  Gangalandi  in  Tuscany,  and  Langen  in  West- 
phalia, is,  Per  saltire  sable  and  argent  {Ecartele  en  sautoir 
de  sable  et  de  argent.  Per  saltire  wavy  gules  and  argent, 
is  borne  by  Eltershofen. 

Continental  Heraldry  has  other  modes  of  quartering 
unknown  to  English  blazon.  Of  these  one  of  the  most 
curious  is  shown  in  Plate  XVIII.,  fig.  7.  It  is  the  coat  of 
Von  Tale  in  Brunswick.  Here  each  piece  takes  the 
form  of  the  mystic  fylfot  or  gannnadion.  This  coat  is 
blazoned  by  the  French  Heralds :  EcarteU  en  ^querre 
de  gueules  et  d' argent ;  because  the  shape  of  the  pieces 
suggests  the  carpenter's  square. 

Per  pale  and  per  saltire  gules  and  or,  is  the  coat  of 
WalLPUT,  otherwise  blazoned  Per  pale  gules  and  or,  per 
saltire  counter-changed,  (Plate  V.,  fig.  1 1.)  {Cf  Wald- 
POT  below.) 

GYRONNY. 

When  the  field  is  divided  into  eight  sections  by  a 
vertical,  a  horizontal,  and  the  two  diagonal  lines  (the 
bend,  and  the  bend-sinister)  all  intersecting  in  the  fess 
point,  the  coat  is  blazoned  Gyronny  (gironn^) ;  because 
each  of  the  eight  pieces  has  the  form  of  the  figure  known 
as  a  gyron,  or  giron  {see  p.  177).  Gyronny  of  eight  is  the 
device  on  the  coins  of  Himera  in  Sicily  as  far  back  as 
the  fifth  century  before  Christ,  on  them  a  square  figure  is 
thus  divided.  We  sometimes  meet  with  coats  in  which 
the  girons  number  six,  ten,  twelve,  or  sixteen,  equal 
pieces.  Thus  the  Counts  of  Waldpot  bear :  Gyronny 
of  twelve  argent  and  gules.      In  such  cases,  />.  when 
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the  oumber  is  not   eight,  it  must  be  specified  of  how 
many  pieces  the  Gyronny  consists. 

The  well-known  coat  of  the  Clan  Campbell  (whose 
chief  is  the  Duke  of  Argyll)  is  represented  on  Plate 
VI.,  fig.  I.  It  is  blazoned  :  Gyronny  or  and  sable.  Well 
known  as  this  coat  is,  and  one  than  which  it  would  seem 
few  could  be  easier  to  draw  correctly,  it  is  surprising  to 
find  how  frequently  it  is  inaccurately  represented,  and 
how  great  a  diversity  of  opinion  has  existed  among 
Heraldic  authorities  as  to  which  is  its  correct  form. 
The  question  is, — Which  is  to  be  accounted  the  first 
gyron? — or,  the  coat  being  drawn  in  outline,  which  is 
the  first  segment  to  be  coloured  or^  that  which  is  partly 
formed  by  the  dexter  half  of  the  top  line  of  the  shield  ; 
or  that  which  lies  immediately  below  it,  and  is  formed 
by  the  upper  half  of  the  bend,  and  the  dexter  half  of  the 
fess  line?  This  is  a  point  on  which  in  Scotland  itself 
there  is  no  general  consensus  of  opinion.  It  is  not 
needful  here  to  enter  into  the  matter  at  length;  it  will  be 
sufficient  to  say  that  the  weight  of  authority  appears  to 
me  very  decidedly  in  favour  of  the  arrangement  figured 
in  Plate  VI.,  fig.  i,  and  I  am  fortified  in  my  opinion  by 
the  fact  that  the  French  and  German  Heralds  are  unani- 
mous in  counting  the  ^xsX. gyron  to  be  that  which  occupies 
the  first  and  most  honourable  position,  depending  from 
the  dexter  half  of  the  uppermost  edge  of  the  shield,  and 
bounded  by  it,  by  the  upper  half  of  the  palar  line,  and 
the  upper  half  of  the  bend. 

The  Campbells,  Earls  of  Loudoun,  bore:  Gyronny 
ermine  and  gules,  and  in  this  case  the  ermine  should 
occupy  that  which  we  have  indicated  as  the  first  gyron  of 
the  shield.  {Cf,  Stodart,  Scottish  Anns,  vol.  ii.,  plate  5.) 
Spence  bears  :  Gyronny  argent  and  azure. 

The  coat  of  the  French  DE  Bellevilles  is  :  Gyronny 
of  six  gules  and  vair  {Gironni  de  gueules  et  de  vair  de 
six  pieces). 
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The  Mauoirons  of  Dauphiny  bear:  Gyronny  of  six 
argent  and  sable  {Gironn^  d* argent  et  de  sable  de  six  pieces). 
These  are  armes  parlantes  inasmuch  as  being  of  only  six 
pieces,  instead  of  eight,  the  coat  is  mal-gironm^ ;  and,  more- 
over, in  this  coat  the  division  is  made  by  the  palar  line, 
and  by  two  diagonal  lines  which  do  not  start  as  in  the 
preceding  instance  from  the  extremities  of  the  top  line  of 
the  shield,  but  commence  some  way  lower  down  (Plate 

VI..  fig.  3). 

A  similar  instance  of  a  coat  mal-gironnc  is  afforded 
by  the  arms  of  the  MONTANGONS  which  are:  Mai- 
gironnt^  d'or  et  d'azur.  In  the  coat  of  MuDEKSHACH 
the  dividing  lines  are  indented:  —  Gironn^-denche  de 
gueules  et  d' argent.  The  gyrons  are  sometimes  charged, 
as  in  the  coat  of  SuiROT  (Plate  XVIIL,  fig.  8)  which  is 
gyronnyy  gules  and  argent^  the  second  and  sixth  girons  being 
charged  with  three  bars  ;  the  fourth  and  eighth  ivith  as 
many  pallets ,  all  of  the  first, 

A  variation  of  the  ordinary  gyronny  of  eight  is  that 
of  Bf: RANGE l<  which  is :  Gironn^  en  croix  d'or  et  de 
gueules  (the  four  gyrons  of  gules  taking  the  form  of  a 
cross,  patee-throughout).  Mazinghem  has  the  same, 
but  of  or  and  azure.  The  seal  of  Jeanne,  Dame  dc 
Carouges,  of  the  twelfth  century,  has  a  shield  with  this 
bearing.  (ELLIS,  Antiquities  of  Heraldry^  Plate  XV., 
p.  189.)  D'Enghien  bears  :  Gyronny  of  ten  argent  and 
sable,  each  piece  of  the  last  charged  with  three  crosslets 
fitcliees  of  the  first,     (Vol.  II.,  Plate  XIII.,  fig.  2.) 

The  Bassingbourne  coat  (Plate  VI.,  fig.  2)  is  Gyronny 
of  twelve^  vair  and  gules y  this  is  a  differenced  coat  the 
usual  tinctures  being  or  and  azure. 

Gyronny  is  sometimes  composed  of  more  than  two 
tinctures,  thus  a  branch  of  the  Milanese  family  of  Origo 
bears :  Gyronny,  sable,  argent,  vert,  sable,  argent,  vert, 
sable,  vert.  This  is  an  arrangement  which  appears  more 
curious  than  commendable. 
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A  curious  form  of  gyrons  is  found  in  German  armory 
in  it  the  gyrons  are  formed,  not  by  straight  lines  but 
by  curves.  The  family  VON  Aldenburg  bear  :  Gyronny- 
curved  of  eiglit^  sable  and  argent  {Gironn^  de  sable  et 
d' argent  de  huit  pieces  gironnantes) ;  and  the  family  of 
ROCKHAUSEN  have  a  similar  coat  of  six  pieces  gules 
and  argent  {^Mal-gironni  de  six  pieces  gironnantes  de 
gueules  et  d'argent) ;  for  other  curved  gyrons  see  p.  97. 

In  Continental  Heraldry,  and  especially  in  that  of 
Germany  and  Italy,  we  frequently  meet  with  a  tripartite 
division  of  the  shield.  This  is  most  commonly  effected 
by  two  horizontal  lines ;  but  very  frequently  by  two 
lines  in  pale,  or  in  bend,  or  bend-sinister.  In  these  cases 
the  shield  is  said  to  be  Tierced  {tierci)  in  fess,  pale,  bend, 
or  bend-sinister,  as  the  case  may  be.  In  Plate  VI.,  fig.  4 
is  the  coat  of  the  Venetian  family  of  Vendramini  : 
Tierced  in  fess,  azure,  or,  and  gules.  The  POLANI,  also 
of  Venice,  bear  :  Tiered  en  fasce  d'or,  d'azur,  et  d' argent. 
Other  POLANi  coats  have  the  tinctures  vert,  or,  argent ; 
and,  azure,  or,  argent.  These  tierced  coats  are  sometimes 
blazoned  as  Per  fess  over  all  a  fess  ;  thus  the  last  coat 
might  be.  Per  fess  azure  and  argent,  over  all  a  fess  or. 
Tierced  in  fess,  gules,  sable,  and  argent,  is  borne  by  the 
Counts  von  SCIIWEDNITZ  in  Prussia;  o{ argent, gules,  and 
sable,  by  the  Counts  von  Zedtwitz  of  Bohemia.  Tierced 
in  fess,  sable,  argent,  and  ^ules,  is  the  coat  of  Elter- 
SHOFEN  ;  Or,  argent,  and  gules  of  Rechthaler  ;  Sable, 
azure,  and  or,  of  the  Counts  von  Westerreich  ;  Or, 
gules,  and  argent  of  Sattelbogen. 

Tierced  in  bend  or,  gules,  and  azure,  are  the  canting 
arms  of  the  family  of  NOMPAR  in  Guycnne  ;  here  the 
arms  are  allusive  to  the  name  the  divisions  being  non 
pair,  unequal  in  number.  (Plate  VI.,  fig.  5.)  The  Italian 
family  of  Amici  bear :  Tierced  in  bend,  or,  gules,  and  argent 
( Tierc/  en  bande  d\or,  de  gueules,  et  d' a? gent).  The 
GIUDICI  have  the  same  coat  but  tinctured  azure,  argent, 
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and  gules ;  while  the  Barons  von  DORNBERG  reverse 
these  tinctures.  By  the  German  family  of  TURLING  is 
borne  the  coat :  Tierced  in  bend  {sinister),  or,  sable,  and 
argent,  {Tierce  en  barre  d'or,  de  sable,  et  d* argent,) 
Tierced  in  bend  or,  argent,  or  ;  in  the  second  a  bend  coticed 
sable,  is  the  coat  of  the  Neapolitan  family  of  Capoua. 
Coats  tierced  in  bend  are  sometimes  blazoned  as  Per 
bend  .  .  .  over  all  a  bend  .  .  . 

A  very  curious  German  partition  is  that  of  Tierced  in 
gyron  gyronnant ;  in  it  the  whole  field  is  occupied  by 
three  spiral  gyrons ;  VON  Megentzer  bears  this  gules, 
sable,  and  argent.  (Plate  XVIII.,  fig.  i6.)  A  variation  of 
the  same  is,  Tierced  in  pale  gironnant ;  which  (with  the 
same  tinctures)  is  borne  by  the  VoN  Teuffel. 

Parted  coats  are  much  more  used  among  the  Germans 
than  among  ourselves. 

Another  tripartite  division  is  made  in  the  form  of  the 
letter  Y,  or  the  same  reversed  ;  this  is  known  as  Tiered  en 
pairle,  or  Tierce  en  pairle  renvers^e  ;  examples  of  both  are 
given  in  Plate  VI.  Fig.  6  is  the  coat  of  the  Saxon  family 
of  Von  Briesen,  Tierced  in  pairle  sable,  argent,  and  gules. 
Fig.  7  is  that  of  the  VON  Haldermansteten  :  Tierced 
in  pairle  reversed,  argent,  or,  and  azure. 

Other  German  partitions  are  unknown  to  British  or 
French  armory,  and,  though  formed  by  straight  lines 
are  difficult  to  blazon  succinctly  in  the  heraldic  phrase- 
ology of  either  country.  One  is  the  partition  per  fess 
with  a  right  or  left  st^p  (" ;;///  einer  rechten  stufe,  or  mit 
einer  lincken  stufe'').  In  Plate  XVIII.,  fig.  6  represents 
the  Bavarian  coat  of  AuRBERG.  By  Reitstap  this 
coat  is  blazoned  :  Mi-coup^,  failli  en  part  ant,  et  r^coupe 
vers  senestre,  d' argent  sur  sable. 

There  are  also  certain  other  bipartite,  or  tripartite, 
divisions  used  in  Continental  heraldry  in  which  the  field 
is  described  as  "  mantled  "  {viantele)  "  coped  "  {chap^)  or 
"  shod  "   {chauss^).     These   are  partitions  not  charges  ; 
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but  they  differ  from  other  parted  fields  in  this  respect 
that  any  charges  which  appear  on  the  field  are  confined 
to  it ;  and  do  not  usually  extend  beyond  its  unmantled, 
or  unshod,  portion. 

ManteU  nearly  corresponds  to  our  partition  Parti  per 
cfievron.  The  Venetian  Ghisi  bear:  Argent,  manteU 
gules.  The  field  is,  according  to  rule,  named  first,  the 
manteUy  which  descends  from  the  chief,  follows. 

Cliap^  is  formed  by  two  lines  which  start  from  the 
centre  of  the  top  line  of  the  shield  and  descend  to  the 
dexter  and  sinister  base.  We  might  blazon  it  "per  pile 
reversed  throughout."  Plate  VI.,  fig.  8  iV Argent,  chape 
de  pourpre,  is  the  coat  of  the  Burgundian  family  DE 
Hautin. 

Another  Burgundian  family,  DE  MONTBAR,  bears: 
Quarterly  argent  and  gules  chapd  count erc/ianged, 
Ckauss^  is  the  reverse  of  c/iapt^.  When  the  cliap^,  or 
chauss^,  is  formed  by  arched  or  concave  lines  it  is  said 
to  h^ployi,  as  in  the  Bavarian  coat  of  Stauffer  (Plate 
VI.,  fig.  9) ;  cTAzur,  cliausst^-ploye  d' argent. 

When  a  shield  is  cliausst^-ploye,  or  manteU,  three 
tinctures  are  sometimes  employed  ;  the  field  being  of 
one,  and  each  of  the  side  pieces  of  the  enchaussure,  or 
mantle,  being  of  another.  The  Danish  family  of  Most 
bore  :  Argent,  chap^  of  sable  to  the  dexter,  and  of  gules  to 
the  sinister ;  and  in  Plate  VI.,  fig.  10  the  coat  of  the 
Franconian  VON  Absperg  is,  d' Argent,  chapd-ployd  a 
dextre  de  gueules,  et  d  senestre  d'azur. 

Cltaperomii  is  the  term  applied  to  a  reduced  form  of 
chap^,  which  does  not  extend  below  the  fess  line.  See 
the  coat  of  Stauffeneck,  Plate  VII.,  fig.  4.  Gules, 
three  bars  argent  chaperonne  of  the  last. 

When  both  chape  and  cliausse  are  found  in  one  field 
the  size  of  each  is  somewhat  restricted  ;  and  the  shield, 
of  which  the  four  corners  are  cut  off  by  diagonal  lines, 
has  the  appearance  of  being  charged  with  a  Jozenge- 
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throughout  {i.e.  one  whose  points  touch  the  border  of 
the  escucheon)  as  in  the  coat  of  the  Venetian  CoRKARO, 
(Plate  VI.,  fig.  ii).  The  French  equivalent  for  chap^- 
chauss^is  vitu.  Gules^  vctu  argent ^  is  the  coat  of  EUBING. 
The  Spanish  Abaria  bear:  Argent,  a  letter  B  sable,  tlie 
field  vctu  gules. 

The  coat  of  the  Sicilian  family  of  Santapau,  Princes 
de  Butkra,  Gules,  three  bars  argent,  chapi  and  chauss^ 
d'or,  is,  however,  drawn  differently  in  MAURICE,  Le Blason 
des  Chetf alters  de  la  Toison  d^Or,  No.  cclxxix.,  here, 
as  none  of  the  pieces  of  the  chape  or  chauss^  come  into 
contact  with  each  other,  the  central  space  of  the  field  is 
not  a  lozengc-throughout  but  a  lozenge-truncated.  A 
single  enchaussure  is  very  rare.  VON  Rosdorfk  bears  : 
Lozengy  argent  and  gules,  an  enchaussure  to  the  sinister  of 
tlie  last  (Plate  VII.,  fig.  2).  There  are  a  few  German  coats 
in  which  this  enchaussure  is  conjoined  with  a  large  fleur- 
de-lis  in  bend,  or  in  bend-sinister.  The  Augsburg  VON 
SCHROT  bear :  Sable,  a  fleur-de-lis  conjoined  zuith  an 
enchaussure  or  (Plate  VII.,  fig.  8).  When  the  chape 
or  chaussi\  is  placed  in  a  horizontal  instead  of  in  a 
vertical  direction  (that  is  when  the  apex  of  the  pile 
is  on  either  the  dexter  or  the  sinister  flank  of  the 
escucheon)  the  field  is  said  to  be  embrass^  id  dextre 
or  a  senestre).  Thus  the  VON  V(')LCKER  of  Frankfurt 
bear:  Argent,  a  rose  gules  {sometimes  azure),  the  field 
embrasse  k  senestre  of  the  second.  We  should  blazon 
this :  Gules,  a  pile-throughout  issuing  from  the  dexter 
flank,  charged  with  a  rose  of  the  field.  Exceptionally 
the  embrass^  is  formed  by  a  compound  line,  thus  the 
Austrian  Barons  von  RUCHSTEIN  bear :  de  Gueules, 
embrassi^'Vivri^  a  dextre  d argent.     (Plate  VI.,  fig.  12.) 

A  large  class  of  parted  fields,  often  classed  by  French 
writers  under  the  general  term  of  Rebattements,  consist 
of  regular  divisions  of  alternate  tinctures  formed  by 
parallel  lines,  either   arranged  to   follow  one  direction 
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only,  or  intersecting  another  set  of  lines  which  are 
parallel  in  another  direction.  We  must  notice  that  there 
are  often  irregularities  in  depicting  this  class  of  coats; 
the  number  of  pales,  bars,  etc.,  depending  on  the  amount 
of  space  to  be  occupied.  The  order  of  the  tinctures  also 
varies. 

Paly  {palU^  or  pale)  is  the  term  used  when  the  field  is 
divided  into  an  even  number  of  equal  stripes  by  palar, 
or  perpendicular  lines.  If  the  number  of  divisions  is  not 
specified  it  is  understood  to  be  of  six  pieces,  but  it  is 
better  to  specify  the  number.  The  feudal  coat  of  the 
Earldom  of  Athole  would  be  blazoned  :  Paly  or  and 
sable;  or  Paly  of  six  or  and  sable. 

Paly  of  four  \^  seldom  met  with  in  English  armory, 
but  is  more  frequent  in  Germany.  Paly  of  four  argent 
and  vair,  was  borne  by  William  de  Longchamp, 
Bishop  of  Ely  (i  189- i  197).  Paly  of  four  sable  and 
argent^  was  the  coat  of  the  old  Counts  von  Caplendorf 
(SlEBMACHER,  Wappenbuch,  ii.,  22).  Paly  of  four  gules 
and  argent^  was  borne  by  the  Barons  von  Starcken- 
BERG  {Wappenbuch,  ii.,  32);  of  Argent  and  azure,  by 
Von  Berchtolshofen  of  Bavaria;  and  the  reverse 
by  GUNDRICHING  of  Tirol. 

Paly  of  five,  argent  and  sable,  is  the  same  as  Argent, 
two  pallets  sable,  but  would  be  thought  a  shockingly 
incorrect  blazon  by  heraldic  purists.  The  Regoli  of 
Bologna  bear :  Paly  of  five,  azure,  gules,  or,  gules,  azure. 

Paly  of  six  is  a  frequent  bearing  at  home  and  abroad. 

Paly  of  six,  argent  and  azure,  was  the  original  coat  of 
Annesley  (now  borne  with  a  bend  gules  over  all);  it 
was  the  coat  of  the  Marquises  of  ROSMAOEC,  and  of 
Bertrand  ;  Estissac  ;  FoNTENAi ;  and  others. 

Paly  of  six  or  and  gules,  was  the  coat  of  Amboise 
(Plate  VIII.,  fig.  1)  ;  of  Faucigny,  Princes  de 
LUCINGE  ;  of  Briqueville,  in  the  First  Crusade  ;  of 
TURRETTINI  of  Lucca,  etc. 
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Paly  of  six  ermine  and  vair^  is  the  canting  coat,  of  fur 
only,  borne  by  Palvert  in  France. 

The  city  of  Rennes  bears :  Paly  of  six  argent  and 
sable^  but  adds  thereto  a  chief  of  Bretagne  ;  Ermine 
plain.  Stanga,  Counts  of  Castelnuovo,  bear:  Paly  or 
and  sable. 

Paly  of  six  or  and  vert,  is  now  borne  by  Erquerrer 
of  Spain,  and  by  the  Italian  Trivulzi  (originally  these 
bore  Or,  three  pallets  vert). 

Occasionally  the  paly  is  formed  by  compound  (/>.,  not 
straight)  lines.  Paly  waiy  of  six  argent  and  gules,  is 
one  form  of  the  coat  of  Valoine.s  (de  Valoniis). 
PaU  ond^  d'or  et  de gueules  is  that  of  MOULINS. 

Paly  of  seven  is  thought  an  incorrect  blazon  ;  the  coat 
should  be  blazoned  as  a  field  charged  with  three  pallets. 

Paly  of  eight  is  not  a  frequent  bearing.  Paly  of  eight 
argent  and  azure,  is,  however,  borne  by  the  Princes  of 
SCHWARZENBERG,  in  Austria.  Paly  of  eight  or  and 
gules,  is  used  by  LiMA  of  Portugal ;  and  of  azure  and 
argent  by  JuyA  of  Spain.  Paly  of  eight  gules  and  argent, 
is  the  coat  of  VON  GOTSCHEN,  or  Gr)SCHEN,  in  Silesia 
(SlEBMACHER,  Wappenbuch,  i.,  i6i),  and  of  Wallen- 
STEIN  of  Hesse. 

If  in  addition  to  the  pales  the  shield  is  cut  by  a  line 
per  f ess,  ox  per  bend,  the  tinctures  are  so  arranged  that  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  shield  the  metal  corresponds  with 
the  tincture  in  the  upper,  and  the  coat  is  then  said  to 
be :  Paly  per  fess  counter-changed  {PaU  contre-paU). 
Rosenberg  in  Franconia  bears :  Pali  contre-paU  de 
gueules  et  d* argent  de  six  pieces ;  DE  REVEST  in  France, 
PaU  contre-paU  d'argent  et  d'azur  de  huit  pieces. 

Barry  {Fasce).  This  is  the  term  used  when  the  field 
is  divided  by  horizontal  lines  into  an  even  number  of 
equal  portions,  as  in  the  coat  of  the  "  Sires  "  or  Sieurs 
de  COUCY  (Plate  VIII.,  fig.  2),  Rarry  of  six  vair  and 
gules  ;  Fasci  de  vair  et  de  gueules.      To  this  great  family 
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belonged  Queen  Makik  (de  Coucv),  second  wife  of 
King  Alexander  II.  of  Scotland.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  INGELKAM  DE  COUCY,  who  died  in  1242. 
The  old  boastful  motto  of  the  family  is  well  known : — 
Je  ne  suis  rot,  ni  due,  7ii  compte  aiissi ;  Je  suis  le  Sire  de 
Coucy.  (French  heralds,  as  in  the  corresponding  case  of 
Paly^  do  not  express  the  number  if  the  bars  are  six.)  The 
Barry  may  be  formed  of  compound  lines.  Barry  of  Jour 
is  not  often  seen  in  English  or  French  blazons,  but  is  not 
unusual  in  Germany.  Barry  of  four,  vert  and  argent, 
is  the  coat  of  the  Counts  Mania(;o  of  Venice  ;  Barry  of 
four  or  and  gules,  of  SiGlNOLKl  of  Sicily.  Bany  of  four 
or  and  azure,  was  borne  by  the  Counts  von  Spitzen- 
BERG  in  Austria. 

Barry  of  six  is  one  of  the  most  common  of  parted 
coats,  being  found,  both  with  straight  and  compound 
lines,  in  the  armory  of  all  countries.  It  is  borne  by 
•many  great  houses. 

Barry  of  six  argent  and  azure,  is  the  coat  of  the 
Greys,  Earls  of  Stamford.  It  was  also  the  coat  of 
the  Counts  von  Truhendin  (SlEBMACHER,  Wappenbucli, 
ii.,  12),  the  Barons  von  Laher  in  Austria  ;  the  families 
of  Altsteten  {Zurich  Wappenrolle,  276);  Castaneda; 
Vaudetare;  Micheli  of  Venice;  Grienenstein,  etc. 

Barry  wavy  of  six  argent  and  azure,  was  one  of  the 
Bassett  coats  ;  and  was  also  used  by  Sandford  and 
Browning,  at  home ;  and  abroad  by  BoROLLA,  Le 
Gal,  etc.  (this  coat  was  often  drawn  nebuly  in  early 
Rolls  of  Arms\  Barry  of  six  argent  and  gules,  were  the 
arms  of  the  Barrys,  Earls  of  Barrymore  in  Ireland  ; 
the  Counts  von  Beucmlingen  ;  the  Princes  of  POLIG- 
NAC  ;  the  Counts  of  Boulainvilliers,  the  families  of 
Baroncelli  ;  ASLOW.SKI  (Poland),  Yoens  of  Ghent ; 
Malemort  {Salle  des  Croiscs,  1096) ;  the  Armanes, 
Marquises  of  Blacons,  etc. 

Barry  nebuly  of  six  argent  and  gules,  {Fasa^  nebule 
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(V argent  et  de  gueules)  (Plate  VII  I.,  fig.  3),  is  the  coat  of 
Bassett,  Blount,  and  d*Amori,  in  England  ;  of 
ROCHECHOUART  Duc  de  MORTEMAR,  in  France  (early 
coats  are  Fasc^  ond^).  Barry  nebuly  of  or  and  sable y 
is  the  coat  of  Blount,  Earl  of  Devon.  Barry  of  six 
argent  and  sable ^  is  borne  by  RiJDBERG  {Ziirich  Wappen- 
rolle.  No.  316);  and  Raaphorst,  of  the  Netherlands; 
LOUVILLE  ;  Ortelart  of  France.  Barry  of  six  ermine 
and  gules y  is  the  coat  of  HUSSEY.  Barry  of  six  or  and 
azure,  was  borne  by  the  CONSTABLES  of  England  ;  the 
Counts  of  Slawata  (Poland) ;  Reinfelden  ;  Rode- 
MACHERN  ;  and  Chambon,  Marquis  d'ARBOUVlLLE. 
Barry  of  six  or  and  gules,  by  the  Princes  of  LOOS- 
CORSWAREN  ;  Camporells  ;  and  Ampurias  of  Spain  ; 
Odenkirchen;  Ruffelaert;  Kerlech,  etc.  Barry 
nebuly  or  and  gules,  was  another  Basset  coat.  Barry  or 
and  sable,  {Fasc^d'oret  de  sable)  is  the  coat  of  Pembridge  ; 
the  Barons  Ceva (Piedmont);  COETIVY,  Princes  de  MOR- 
TAGNE  ;  Fli^xhin,  Marquis  de  Wamin  ;  Van-der  Aa. 
Van  Pallandt  bears  the  reverse.  Fasc^  d'or  et  de 
siuople,  is  the  coat  of  Crussol,  Duc  d'USEZ,  and 
Barry  vert  and  argent  is  borne  by  the  Barons  von 
Fleckenstein. 

Barry  of  seven  is  usually  blazoned  as  a  field  charged 
with  three  bars. 

Barry  of  eight  is  not  nearly  as  frequently  found  as 
Barry  of  six,  Barry  of  eight  or  and  sable,  is  the  coat  of 
the  Gonzagas,  Dukes  of  Mantua.  Barry  of  eight  or 
and  gules,  that  of  Fitz-Alan  ;  and  POYNTZ ;  the 
Comtes  de  Grand-Pr£  ;  the  Roman  RiNALDi ;  the 
Counts  of  Reineck,  etc.  Barry  of  nine  only  exists 
exceptionally,  the  usual  blazon  being  a  field  charged 
with  four  bars ;  but  the  coat  of  DE  Bart  of  France  is 
properly : — Barry  of  nine  or,  assure,  and  argent;  each 
tincture  being  thrice  repeated. 

Barry  often  or  more  pieces  (French  burelt!)  is  occasion- 
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ally  found.  BureU  d'argent  et  de  sable,  Vaudemont 
{Salle des  Croish,  1 147),  Cl£rambault,  etc.  The  follow- 
ing use  BureU  d'or  et  de  sable,  Thynne,  Marquess 
of  Bath  ;  Botville  ;  Counts  von  Ballenstedt  (?>., 
Balckenstadt,  armes  parlantes),  BureU  argent  and 
azure,  is  carried  sometimes  by  DE  Valence  and  Lu- 
SIGNAN  ;  of  argent  and  gules,  by  ESTOUTEVILLE,  or 
Stuteville,  etc.  BureU  or  and  gules  is  the  coat  of 
TOMASI  of  Naples.  Sometimes  this  coat  is  varied  by 
counter-changing,  the  field  being  divided  by  a  palar  line; 
Barry  of  eight  per  pale  counter-changed  argent  and  gules, 
is  borne  by  the  Barons  von  Erdenfels  of  Austria 
(Plate  IX.,  fig.  4). 

Bendy  {Band(f),  This  is  similarly  formed,  but  by 
diagonal  lines  from  the  dexter  chief  to  the  sinister  base, 
dividing  the  shield  into  (usually)  six  bends,  or  pieces  of 
equal  width.  If  the  number  be  six  it  is  often  not 
expressed. 

Bendy  of  four  is  a  not  uncommon  Continental  bearing. 
Band^  de  gueules  et  d* argent  de  quatre  pieces,  is  the  coat 
of  the  Venetian  family  of  Emo  ;  the  Austrian  Princes  of 
SCHONBURG  ;  the  families  of  SCHLEGEL ;  and  Barons 
Van  Wyl.  The  reverse  is  borne  by  Barons  von 
AuTKNRiED;  and  by  the  Counts  von  Landau:  The 
Princes  of  Calergi  in  Greece  bear  :  Bendy  of  four  azure 
and  argent ;  the  Italian  Alamani,  the  reverse. 

Bendy  (of  six)  is  much  more  common.  Bendy  of  six  or 
and  azure,  is  the  coat  of  St.  Philibert  in  England  ;  of 
the  Tuscan  BlANCHETTi ;  of  the  Genoese  FiESCHi,  and 
the  Marquises  BONELLI.  The  arms  of  Playter  of 
Suffolk  are,  Bendy-wavy  of  six  argent  and  azure, 

Band^ d' argent  et  de  gueules,  is  borne  by  Berg,  Counts 
von  SciiELKLlNGEN  ;  and  by  the  family  of  COETQUEN 
(Counts  d'UzEL,  and  COMBOURG;  Marquises  de  ROISIN, 
and  DE  Coetquen).  Bendy  wavy  gules  and  argent,  is 
the  coat  of  the  Venetian  Salon  isi. 
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Bandi^  (Tor  et  de  gueules^  is  used  by  the  Lombard 
Counts  MiLLESlMO  ;  (the  Neapolitan  family  of 
Aquino,  Dues  de  Casoli,  quarter  with  it :  Per  fess 
gules  and  argent^  a  lion  rampant  counter-c/uznged).  The 
LONGUEVAL,  Counts  de  BUCQUOY,  formerly  Princes  of 
LONGUEVAL,  use  Bendy  of  six  vair  and  gules. 

Bendy-sinister  of  six  is  occasionally  found.  Bendy- 
sinister  argent  and  gules  ^  was  used  by  Damiglia  of  Italy ; 
the  same  of  azure  and  argent,  by  the  Austrian  Barons 
Barr£  de  Barey,  where  it  is  of  course  an  instance  of 
amies  parlantes  ;  as  also  when  borne  by  the  family  of 
Barruel  de  St.  Vincent  {Barr^ d'or  et  d'azur). 

Bendy  of  seven  occurs  once  ;  the  family  of  ESCHEL- 
BACH  in  Bavaria  bears  it :  azure,  argent,  gules,  argent, 
gules,  ardent,  azure. 

Bendy-sinister  of  eight  gules  and  argent,  was  the  coat  of 
Von  Seubersdorff  (Siebmacher,  Wappenbuch,  i.,  82). 
The  bends  are  now  usually  borne  dexter. 

Bendy  of  eight  azure  and  argent  is  used  by  the  Vene- 
tian family  of  Zeno  (Plate  VIII.,  fig.  4),  and  is  also  borne 
by  the  Ataides  of  Portugal. 

Bendy  of  nine  would  not  usually  be  a  proper  blazon  for 
a  field  charged  with  four  bendlets,  but  there  is  an  excep- 
tional case  in  which  it  is  correct.  The  French  family  of 
Borsan  bear  Bendy  of  nine,  composed  of  three  tinctures 
or,  gules  and  argent,  each  three  times  repeated. 

Bendy  of  ten  {Cotic^)  or  and  azure,  was  the  coat  of 
the  Montforts,  or  MOUNTFORDS ;  or  and  gules  was 
borne  by  the  Vicomtes  de  TURENNE  {Salle  des  Crois^s, 
1096). 

When  the  coat  is  divided  by  a  palar  line,  the  bends  on 
either  side  are  counter-changed  and  the  coat  is  blazoned, 
Bendy  per  pale  counter-changed ;  as  in  the  coat  of  KOR- 
BLER  of  Styria,  in  which  the  tinctures  are  gules  and  or. 

When  the  field  is  covered  by  an  interlacement  of 
small   bendlets   and   bend  lets-sinister,  it  is  said  to  be 
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fretty.  The  fretwork  is  supposed  to  be  in  relief  on  the 
field,  and  is  shaded  accordingly.  (7r,  fretty  azure^  is  the 
coat  of  the  family  of  WiLLOUGHBV  in  England  ;  and  of 
La  Moussaye,  Vicomtes  de  St.  Denoual  in  France. 
BfiTHlSY,  Marquis  de  MfiZlkRES,  bore  the  reverse. 

AsurCy  fretty  argent  is  borne  by  Cave  (Plate  IX., 
fig.  5) ;  Etchingham  (or  Ichingham)  in  early  Rolls 
of  Anns  ;  and  as  canting  arms  by  Frestel.  Fretel 
of  Normandy  bore:  if  Argent  frett^  de  gueules  ;  which 
is  also  the  coat  of  St.  DiioiER ;  DOMAIGNE  ;  and 
Marciialck  von  Biberstein.  Argent,  fretty  sable,  is 
an  old  coat  of  ToLLEMACHE  in  England  ;  and  of 
HUMlfeRES  in  France.  Sable,  fretty  or,  is  borne  by 
Bellew;  Brackenbury;  and  Maltravers;  LiNifeRES 
DE  MOTTEROUGli:,  etc.  Gules,  fretty  vair,  is  the  coat 
of  SURGfeRES,  and  Maingot  in  France.  Gules,  fretty  or, 
is  the  well-known  coat  of  AUDELEY  ;  and  its  reverse, 
Or,  fretty  gules,  is  borne  by  the  Counts  of  Daun  ;  by 
Villa  in  Italy ;  and  Neufville  in  France  ;  as  well  as 
by  Verdon  in  England  ;  with  a  canton  ermine  it  is  the 
coat  of  Noel,  Earls  of  GAINSBOROUGH,  etc.  The  fretty 
is  rarely  formed  by  a  compound  line,  but  Gules,  fretty 
engrailed  ermine,  is  a  coat  of  GlFFARD,and  of  Valovnes  ; 
and  Azure,  fretty  of  eight  pieces  raguly  or,  is  borne  by 
Brodhurst.  Some  coats  originally  fretty  were  after- 
wards represented  as  bearing  a  simple  fret,  eg,,  AUDELEY, 
Despenser,  etc.  (v.  Cat,  of  Seals,  Brit,  Mus,,  Nos. 
7016-7028). 

In  Continental  armory  the  number  of  pieces  of  which 
the  fretty  is  composed  is  usually  limited  to  six  ;  three 
in  bend,  as  many  in  bend-sinister.  The  intermediate 
spaces,  through  which  the  field  appears,  are  called  claire- 
voies,  and  these  are  frequently  charged,  so  that  the  field 
is  both  seme^  ^x\d  fretty. 

Gules,  fretty  and  flory  or,  is  the  coat  of  Ham  ELY  N  in 
England  ;   and  of  Alzon  in  Auvergne.      Occasionally 
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the  fretty  itself  is  found  charged,  usually  with  roundles  ; 
of  these  the  best  known  example  is  the  coat  of  Trussell, 
Argent y  fretty  guies  besanty :  here  the  bcsants  are  placed 
at  the  intersection  of  the  pieces  of  \}ci^  fretty,  A  similar 
coat,  Or,  fretty  gules  platy,  is  an  old  coat  of  Verdon  ; 
and  Or,  fretty  sable  platy  is  the  canting  coat  of  Platt. 

These  coats  should  be  carefully  distinguished  from 
those  which  have  the  analogous  bearing  of  a  trellis, 
which  is  projxirly  composed  of  bendlets  dexter  and 
sinister,  not  interlaced,  but  usually  nailed  {clouds)  at 
the  crossings.  In  these  cases  the  head  of  the  nail  is  ver>' 
much  smaller  than  the  bezant,  or  plate,  which  appears  in 
the  coats  blazoned  above. 

In  Sir  John  Ferxe's  Blason  of  Gentrie,  there  is  an 
amusing  passage  in  which  the  distinction  between  ^^fret 
and  a  trellis  is  pointed  out ;  and  of  which  Sir  WALTER 
Scott  makes  use  in  Quentin  Durward,  The  coat  is 
Sable,  a  viusion  [i.e.  a  mouser,  or  domestic  cat)  or, 
oppressed  with  a  trellis  gules  nailed  argent ;  which 
has  been  wrongly  described  by  one  of  the  interlocutors 
as  ^fret.  (The  comic  man  of  the  company  describes  it 
as  **  a  cat  in  the  dairy  window.")  But  the  Herald  inquires 
"Did  you  ever  see  a  fret  thus  formed  before  (I  mean 
nayled)?  To  correct  your  blazon  learne  by  this :  Hee 
beareth  Sable,  a  Musion  Or,  oppressed  with  a  Troillis 
G.  clou^  dargent  ;  for  this  which  you  call  a  fret,  is  a 
lattice,  a  thing  well  known  to  poor  prisoners,"  etc. 
(The  passage  is  given  at  length  in  Lower's  Curiosities 
of  Heraldry,  pp.  254,  255.) 

A  grillage  in  which  the  interlacements  are  composed 
of  pallets  and  barrulets,  in  other  words  of  vertical  and 
horizontal  pieces,  is  occasionally  met  with,  as  in  the  coat 
of  the  Lombard  family  of  the  Genicei,  who  use  :  Gules, 
a  grille,  or  lattice,  composed  of  four  vertical  pieces,  inter- 
laced with  as  many  horizontal  ones,  argent. 

Chevronny  {ChetTonm^),  that  is  the  field  divided  into 
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equal  portions  by  lines  in  the  direction  of  a  chevron, 
occurs  but  rarely  in  armory  of  Britain. 

Ouvronny  of  four  argent  and  guleSy  is  attributed  to 
Whitfiorse,  and  is  I  believe  a  solitary  British  instance 
of  this  division.  The  reverse  is  borne  by  VON  Werden- 
STEIN  ( Wappenbuch,  i.,  1 1 1),  and  VON  Sparneck  {ibid,,  i., 
105).  Clievronny  of  four  azure  and  or,  is  the  coat  of 
Griesenberg  (in  the  Wappenrolle  von  Zurich,  No.  144)  ; 
the  reverse  was  borne  by  the  Barons  von  Bussnang.  The 
coat  is  rarely  seen  reversed  so  that  the  points  of  the 
chevrons  are  to  the  base.  The  coat  of  the  Barons  von 
WiTZLEBEN  is,  Ckevronny  reversed  of  four  pieces  argent 
and  gules,  Ouvronny  of  six  argent  and  gules,  are  the 
arms  of  the  Counts  of  Eppstein  (now  quartered  by  the 
Counts  zu  Stolberg),  and  are  borne  also  by  the 
Genoese  family  of  FORNARA.  Ckevronny  of  six  or  and 
sable  is  the  early  coat  of  the  Counts  of  Hainault. 

Ckevronny  of  twelve  pieces,  or  and  gules  (Plate  VIII.,  fig. 
5)  is  the  coat  of  the  Counts  of  Egmond,  or  Egmont, 
in  the  Netherlands.  The  full  arms  of  Lamoral,  Count 
Egmond,  executed  with  the  Count  of  Horn  by  order  of 
the  Duke  of  Alva,  are  as  follows  : — 

Quarterly ;  f.  and  IV.  Per  pale  {a)  EGMOND,  as  above  : 
(J))  Argent,  tivo  bars  counter-embattled  gules  (Arkel). 

II.  and  III.  Per  pale  (a)  Azure,  a  lion  rampant-con- 
tournt^  crowned  or  (Duchy  of  GUELDERS)  ;  {l>)  Or,  a  lion 
rampant  sable  (County  of  JULIERS). 

Over  all  an  escuckeon  en  surtout.  Quarterly  i  and  4. 
Argent,  a  lion  rampant  sable  (FlENNES)  ;  2  and  3.  Gules 
an  estoile  of  eigkt  rays  argent  (Baux). 

CHEQUY  {Eckiquet^y — When  the  field  is  divided  by 
horizontal  and  perpendicular  lines  into  at  least  twenty 
square  or  oblong  pieces,  the  bearing  is  known  as  c/iequy; 
if  there  are  fewer  panes,  the  number  must  be  expressed  ; 
if  more,  the  number  of  rows  is  stated. 

Plate  VIII.,  fig.  6  is  the  ancient  coat  of  the  WARRENS, 
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Earls  of  SURREY  (still  quartered  by  the  Dukes  of 
Norfolk),  Chequy  or  and  azure.  CItequy  argent  and 
azure,  was  the  coat  of  the  family  of  PiCO,  Princes  de  la 

MiRANDOLA. 

Chequy  of  nine  panes  only,  occurs  in  some  important 
foreign  coats,  as  in  that  of  VAN  DEN  Hecke  which  is 
thus  blazoned,  de  Cinq  points  d'or  ^quipolUs  d  quatre 
de  sable  (sometimes  azure  and  ertnine).  The  Counts 
of  Geneva  bore :  Cinq  points  d'or  iquipolUs  d  quatre 
d'asur ;  (Plate  VIII.,  fig.  8),  Bussy-Rabutin,  Chequy  of 
nine  or  and  gules. 

Cinq  points  d' argent  ^quipolUs  d  quatre  de  gueules,  was 
the  coat  of  the  Portuguese  navigator  Magalhaens  ; 
and  the  Venetian  Cetracini.  The  same,  but  of  Or 
and  sabky  is  the  coat  of  the  Italian  Grifoni. 

In  Spanish  Heraldry,  Chequy  of  fifteen  panes  {dLVVding^A 
in  five  horizontal  and  three  vertical  rows)  is  often  met 
with.  Plate  VIII.,  fig.  7  is  the  coat  of  PORTOCARRERO, 
Chequy  of  fifteen  or  and  azure.  ALVAREZ  DE  TOLEDO, 
Duke  of  Alva,  so  celebrated  in  the  history  of  the 
Netherlands,  bore :  Chequy  of  fifteen,  azure  and  argent. 
The  arms  of  the  Portuguese  discoverer  Vasco  da 
Gam  A  were  :  Chequy  of  fifteen,  Or  and  gules,  on  each 
point  of  the  last  two  bars  gemels  argent.  On  an  escucheon 
en  surtout  the  Royal  Arms  tT/"  PORTUGAL,  as  an  augmen- 
tation.    i^See  Vol.  II.,  Plate  X.,  fig.  2.) 

Lozengy  (losang^).  If  the  field  is  divided  into  panes 
of  a  diamond  shape  by  lines  in  bend  and  bend-sinister, 
it  is  said  to  be  Lozengy  (an  early  term  in  the  Rolls  of 
Anns  was  Masady,  now  used  for  semi  oi  Mascles). 

Plate  VIII.,  fig.  9,  Lozengy  argent  and  gules,  belongs  to 
the  FiTZWiLLiAMS,  Earls  of  Southampton  and  FiTZ- 
WILLIAM  ;  and  to  the  family  of  DU  BEC-CRfepiN  ;  as 
well  as  to  the  Salomoni  of  Venice. 

A  considerable  number  of  foreign  families  bear 
Lozengy.     Lozengy  gules  and  or,  is   the  coat  of  Cen- 
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TELLES  in  Spain ;  and  the  reverse  was  the  coat  of 
Craon  in  France.  (In  blazoning  foreign  coats,  begin 
with  the  tincture  of  the  first  whole  lozenge.) 

Losengy  in  bend-sinister  or  and  gules  is  the  coat  of  the 
Counts  of  KoNiGSECK  {cf,  Teck,  Vol.  II.,  Plate  XV., 
fig.  II). 

FUSILLY  {fusele).  When  the  lozenges  are  elongated  the 
term  used  is  Fusilly.  Fusilly  argent  and  gules ^  is  the  coat 
of  the  Gkimaldi,  Sovereign-Princes  of  MONACO,  and 
Dukes  of  Valentinois  in  France.    (Plate  VII I.,  fig.  lo!) 

The  arms  of  Bavaria  are  generally  drawn  as  Fusilly 
in  bend  argent  and  azure,  though  they  are  often  blazoned 
Lozengy  in  bend.  It  will  be  seen  from  Plate  VI 1 1.,  fig.  1 1 , 
that  the  lozenges,  or  fusils,  do  not  stand  vertically  over 
each  other,  but  arc  in  bend.     {See  also  Vol.  II.,  Plate  XL, 

fig.  6.) 

Analogous  to  this  coat  are  the  variations  known 
as  Paly -bendy  and  Barry-bendy,  these  are  composed 
respectively  of  lines  in  pale  intersecting  lines  in  bend  ; 
and  of  lines  in  fess  intersecting  those  in  bend. 

Paly -bendy  or  and  azure,  a  canton  ermine  (Plate  VIII., 
fig.  12)  is  the  coat  of  BuCK,  Baronets  of  Lincolnshire. 

With  this  section  we  may  group  the  French  Triangle, 
in  which  the  field  is  divided  into  triangles  by  three  series 
of  parallel  lines.  Plate  IX.,  fig.  i  represents  the  coat 
of  the  family  of  GiSE  in  Gloucestershire ;  which  is 
blazoned  Lozengy  couped  in  fess  argent  and  sable  (other- 
wise Barry  of  six  indented).  The  Counts  SCHIZZI,  of 
Cremona,  bear  :  Triangle  de  gueules  et  d'argent.  The 
Swedish  family  of  Carlsson  bear  Triangle  azure  and 
or ;  the  shield  being  divided  by  two  lines  fessways,  and 
by  three  in  bend  and  bend -sin  i.ster.  In  the  coat  of  VON 
ToLNZ,  the  partition  is  made  by  two  horizontal,  two 
palar,  and  five  diagonal  lines,  so  that,  as  RiETSTAP 
observes,  the  coat  might  be  blazoned :  C/iequy  of  nine 
panes,  each  per  bend  sable  and  argent. 
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Barry-pily  is  the  name  given  to  the  field  when  it  is 
divided  by  long,  narrow,  pile-shaped  indentations  lying 
horizontally,  or  barwise,  across  it.  It  does  not  greatly 
differ  from  the  French  imanM  en  pal,  Plate  IX.,  fig.  2 
is  the  coat  of  Holland  of  Lincoln,  Barry-pily  of  eight 
gules  and  or,     {Cf,  HENDERSON,  Plate  XVII.,  fig.  5.) 

The  French  /nianclie  is  formed  by  two  or  three 
wedge-shaped  pieces  united  at  their  base  and  issuing 
from  one  or  other  of  the  flanks  of  the  shield.  The 
number  of  its  points  requires  to  be  specified  as  well, 
whether  it  issues  from  the  dexter  or  the  sinister  flank. 
The  arms  of  RiGEL,  Plate  XVH.,  fig.  8,  are :  Argent,  an 
ananche  of  three  points  gules,  issuing  from  the  dexter  flank, 

DIFFERENT    KINDS    OF    CHARGES. 
RULES   OF    BLAZON,    ETC. 

Armorial  Charges  are  supposed  to  stand  out  some- 
what in  relief  upon  the  field.  It  is  therefore  usual, 
particularly  in  uncoloured  drawings,  to  make  the  out- 
line a  little  thicker  on  the  lower  and  sinister  sides  of  an 
"  Ordinary,"  or  other  charge.  Charges  are  of  two  kinds  : 
I.  Those  of  simple  outline  and  geometrical  form,  which 
have  predominated  since  the  earliest  ages  of  coat- 
armour,  and  in  the  oldest  coats  are  often  the  only 
charge  on  the  shield.  These  are  called  by  the  French — 
Pieces  lieraldiques ;  and  are  usually,  but  quite  unneces- 
sarily, subdivided  by  us  into  ORDINARIES  and  SUB-ORDI- 
N  ARIES.  II.  Common  Charges,  which  are  the  represen- 
tations of  objects  of  all  kinds,  including  animals,  flowers, 
and  the  whole  range  of  things  natural  or  artificial. 

All  these  charges  may  be  depicted  of  any  of  the  recog- 
nised metals,  colours,  or  fur.  COMMON  Charges,  such  as 
birds,  beasts,  and  fishes,  flowers,  trees,  and  many  other 
things,  are  frequently  depicted  of  their  natural  colours, 
and  are  then  blazoned  "  proper."  The  blazon,  ^'  a  fir  tree 
proper;'^  or  "^  salmon  naiant  proper l^  would  imply  that 
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the  fir  tree  or  the  salmon  were  to  be  depicted,  not  by  the 
heraldic  colours,  but  by  those  which  belong  to  them  in 
nature.  In  the  case  of  roses,  which  might  be  red  or 
white,  and  yet  "  proper,"  it  is  usual  to  specify  the  tincture, 
in  order  that  ambiguity  may  be  avoided. 

Formerly,  the  charges  in  French  coats  varied  greatly 
with  the  provinces  of  the  bearers.  In  Franche-Comt6, 
billets  were  frequent ;  in  Normandy,  escallops  ;  in  Bur- 
gundy, saltires  ;  and  in  Picardy,  crosses.  In  Languedoc, 
pales  and  bordures  frequently  occur.  Ermine,  mascles, 
and  billets  are  characteristic  of  many  Breton  coats  ;  the 
ermine  from  the  arms  of  the  sovereign,  the  mascles 
probably  from  the  ROHANS.  In  Guienne  and  Normandy 
there  are  similarly  many  coats  bearing  lions.  {Cf.  Mene- 
STRIER,  Pratique  des  Armoiries,  pp.  271-273.) 

In  Italy,  especially  among  the  Florentines,  the 
Ordinaries  were  used  to  indicate  political  tendencies  ; 
the  Ghibellines  assumed  pales,  the  Guelphs,  bends.  The 
Ordinaries  may  be  composed  and  divided  by  partition 
lines  of  the  same  kind  as  those  which  are  used  to  divide 
the  field  {ante  p.  85). 

It  is  a  primary  canon  of  Heraldry  that  metal  is  not 
to  be  placed  upon  metal,  or  colour  on  colour.  This  is 
the  one  heraldic  rule  with  which  all  persons  seem  to  be 
acquainted,  and  which  has  become  almost  a  proverbial 
saying :  "  Metal  on  metal  is  false  heraldry,"  etc.  This 
rule  no  doubt  originated  in  the  necessity  for  securing 
distinctness  in  the  days  when  arms  were  actually  borne 
on  the  military  shield,  surcoat,  and  banner ;  and  when 
it  was  of  the  utmost  importance  that  they  should  be 
easily  distinguishable  from  afar  off.  But  the  interdic- 
tion is  far  from  absolute.  The  arms  of  the  Kingdom 
OF  Jerusalem  (Plate  X.,  fig.  i),  which  are:  Argent ^ 
a  cross  potent  between  four  crosses  or^  are  the  best  known 
instance  (sometimes  even  it  is  asserted  the  only  instance) 
of  a  permitted  violation  of  the  rule.     In  this,  and  a  few 
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other  cases,  the  arms  are  styled  anna  inquirenda,  or 
amies  pour  enqu^rir,  and  it  is  asserted  that  they  were 
originally  composed  for  the  express  purpose  of  causing 
the  beholder  to  enquire  the  reason  of  such  an  infraction 
of  heraldic  usage,  and  so  to  stamp  them  on  his  memory. 
When  a  limited  view  is  taken  of  Heraldry,  and  the 
investigation  is  confined  to  the  armory  of  a  single 
country,  such  assertions  seem  capable  of  easy  justifica- 
tion. In  our  own  country,  for  instance,  distinct  viola- 
tions of  the  law  in  question  are  of  great  rarity.  But 
when  the  student  extends  his  view  over  the  much  larger 
field  of  Continental  Heraldry,  he  finds  that  such  asser- 
tions are  quite  unwarrantable.  The  general  law,  indeed, 
remains  in  force  ;  but  the  exceptions  which  the  present 
writer  has  collected  may  be  counted  by  the  hundred 
rather  than  by  the  dozen  ;  and,  in  the  great  majority  of 
tliese  cases,  the  idea  that  they  were  intended  as  annes 
pour  enquMr  is  one  which  cannot  be  entertained.  The 
families  are  often  of  no  very  special  note,  and  the  arms 
do  not  commemorate  any  special  circumstance,  as  is 
asserted  in  the  case  of  the  arms  of  JERUSALEM.  They 
are  simply  coats  assumed  either  anterior  to  the  formu- 
lation of  the  law,  or  in  disregard  of  it  when  formulated. 
A  sufficient  number  of  such  coats  will  be  noted  as  we 
proceed. 

There  are  some  coats  in  which  an  apparent  violation 
of  the  law  has  arisen  from  the  fact  that  the  metals 
employed  in  depicting  them  have  become  tarnished. 
What  was  supposed  to  be  fine  gold  has  become  dim. 
Or  has  h^com^  purpure ;  and  argent  deteriorated  into 
sable  !  Errors  have  thus  arisen,  and  have  been  perpetu- 
ated by  the  ignorance  of  painters,  although  the  cases  I 
have  referred  to  above  are  not  so  to  be  accounted  for. 

There  are  recognised  exceptions  to  the  general  rule : 
when  the  "  field  "  is  a  composite  one,  of  metal  (or  fur) 
and  colour,  it  is  not  considered  an  infraction  of  the  law 
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if  the  charge  is  of  either  metal,  or  colour,  or  fur.  For 
instance,  the  old  arms  of  the  Counts  of  VendCme  are: 
Gules,  a  chief  argent ,  over  all  a  lion  rampant  azure  crowned 
or.  {Sqq  V Armorial  de  Geldre  ;  and  Planch£*s  Roll. 
Their  later  coat  was  :  Argent,  a  chief  gules^  etc.)  Here, 
though  the  greater  part  of  the  azure  lion  appears  on  the 
rdd  field,  the  fact  that  the  field  is  a  composite  one  of 
metal  and  of  colour  was  thought  to  save  it  from 
the  imputation  of  violating  the  law. 

Again,  the  rule  does  not  apply  to  the  mere  accessories 
of  a  charge.  For  instance,  in  the  arms  of  Leon  the  red 
lion  rampant  is  crowned  or,  a  golden  crown  upon  a  silver 
ground,  without  this  being  considered  any  violation  of 
the  law.  So  also  when  teeth,  tongue,  claws,  etc.,  arc 
.specified  to  be  of  another  tincture  than  the  animal  to 
which  they  belong,  it  is  no  breach  of  the  law  if,  for 
example,  the  lion's  red  tongue  is  projected  on  an  azure 
field. 

Again,  bordures  and  the  other  marks  of  cadency,  are 
legitimate  exceptions  to  the  rule.  Thus,  the  earlier 
Dues  d'ANjOU  differenced  by  placing  a  bordure  gules 
around  the  arms  of  France  {Azure,  three  fleurs-de-lis 
or)  and,  though  the  red  colour  impinges  on  the  blue^ 
the  law  is  not  considered  to  be  broken  thereby. 

There  are  also  many  instances  in  which  chiefs,  can- 
tons, etc.,  have  been  added  to  a  coat  by  way  of  augmen- 
tation, as  in  the  cases  referred  to  later  in  the  Chapters 
on  Mar.shallinc;  and  Augmentations.  These  are 
also  counted  lawful  exceptions.  A  chief  of  this  descrip- 
tion is  by  no  means  infrequent  in  Foreign  Heraldry  ; 
and  is  known  in  French  blazon  as  a  chef  cousu,  sewed ^ 
or  tacked  on,  to  the  original  coat. 
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RULES  OF  BLAZON. 

To  "  blazon "  a  coat  of  arms  is  to  describe  it  in 
heraldic  phraseology  so  exactly  that  any  one  acquainted 
with  the  language  of  armory  may  be  able  accurately  to 
depict  it  from  its  concise  description.  The  probable 
derivation  of  the  word  "  blazon "  is  from  the  German 
blasen^  to  blow  a  horn.  A  flourish  of  trumpets  was  used 
to  attract  the  attention  of  the  bystanders  when  before  a 
tournament  the  heralds  made  a  formal  announcement  of 
the  armorial  coat  of  each  combatant.  Glossaries  of  the 
technical  terms  of  British  and  of  French  armory  are 
contained  in  Chapters  towards  the  close  x)f  this  volume. 

It  is  desirable  at  this  stage  to  lay  down  with  more 
precision  than  has  yet  been  done  the  principal  rules  of 
blazon. 

I.  The  field  should  be  first  named,  whether  it  be  of 
one  tincture,  or  a  composite  one  (either  by  reason  of 
the  division  of  the  field,  or  by  being  sevi^  or  strewn 
with  small  charges). 

II.  After  the  field  the  charges  follow,  beginning  with 
those  which  are  of  most  importance,  or  which  occupy 
the  centre  of  the  field.  If  the  charge  is  an  Ordinary 
or  its  diminutive  (unless  it  be  a  chief,  bordure,  or 
canton),  it  usually  claims  precedence  over  other  charges 
in  the  field  ;  as  in  the  blazon  of  Plate  X.,  fig.  5,  the 
coat  of  Haig  of  Bemersyde,  Aztire,  a  saltire  between 
two  stars  in  chief  and  base  and  a  decrescent  and  crescent 
in  the  flanks  argent. 

An  exception  to  the  rule  above  stated  as  to  an  Ordi- 
nary being  first  mentioned  after  the  field,  occurs  when 
that  Ordinary  debruises,  or  surmounts  (/>.,  is  placed 
upon),  another  charge,  as  in  the  Scottish  coat  of  Aber- 
NETHY  (Plate  X.,  fig.  6),  Or,  a  lion  rampant  gules, 
debruised  by  a  ribbon,  or  bendlet,  sable. 
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III.  If  the  Ordinary  itself  be  charged,  its  charges  arc 
named  next. 

Thus  in  Plate  X.,  fig.  4,  the  arms  of  WiLMOT, 
Earl  of  Rochester,  are  thus  blazoned :  Argent,  on  a 
/ess  gules  between  three  eagle's  heads  erased  sable,  as  many 
escallops  or.  (Here  according  to  the  previous  rules,  we 
name — ist,  the  field  ;  2nd,  the  charges,  beginning  with 
the  ordinary;  then  3rd,  the  charges  placed  upon  the 
ordinary.  The  French  custom  is  a  little  different :  the 
charges  upon  the  ordinary  are  named  before  those  on 
the  field.  Thus  the  arms  of  the  poet  CORNEILLE  are: 
d'Azur,  a  la  fasce  d'or,  chargee  de  trots  tctes  de  lion  de 
gueules,  et  accompagm^e  de  trots  t^toiles  d' argent  poshes  deux 
en  chef  et  une  en  pointe).  In  both  the  British  examples  it 
will  be  noticed  that  the  words  "  as  many "  are  used  to 
avoid  the  repetition  of  the  number  two. 

In  the  Haig  coat  given  above  the  blazon  also  illus- 
trates the  usage  by  which  when  two  or  more  charges  of 
the  same  tincture  are  named  consecutively,  the  tincture 
applying  to  them  all  is  only  named  once.  The  terms 
used  to  denote  the  position  of  a  charge  in  chief,  base, 
or  flanks,  are  also  here  to  be  observed.  It  is  scarcelv 
needful  to  point  out  the  distinction  between  "in  chief," 
and  "  on  a  chief." 

The  words  "over  all"  arc  sometimes  used  lo  express 
the  fact  that  a  charge  is  placed  upon  other  charges.  As 
in  Plate  X.,  fig.  7  FAIRFAX  bears:  Argent,  three  bars 
gemels  gules,  over  all  a  lioft  rampant  sable  crowned  or. 

IV.  If  the  coat  also  contain  a  chief,  canton,  or  bordure, 
it  with  its  charges  should  be  mentioned  last.  In  some 
overloaded  coats,  most  of  which  are  posterior  to  the 
times  of  PIenrv  VII.,  the  term  "charged  with"  is 
applied  to  the  Ordinary,  instead  of  the  charges  being 
blazoned  as  "  on  "  it. 

In  Plate  X.,  fig.  8  RussELL,  Duke  of  Bedford, 
bears :   Argent,   a  lion   rampant  gules,  on   a  chief  sable 
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three  escallops  of  the  field.  Here  the  last  three  words 
exemplify  that  avoidance  of  needless  repetition  which  is 
a  characteristic  feature  of  the  language  of  blazon.  It  is 
a  rule  that  the  same  tincture  should  not  be  twice  named 
\\\  the  description  of  a  coat.  To  avoid  this  the  phrases 
"  of  the  field,"  "  of  the  same,"  "  of  the  second,"  "  of  the 
third,"  "  of  the  last,"  are  made  use  of;  while,  as  has  been 
already  pointed  out,  the  name  of  a  tincture  coming  after 
several  charges  applies  to  all.  So  also,  as  in  the  above 
blazoned  coat  of  WiLMOT,  the  use  of  the  expression  "as 
many  "  obviates  the  repetition  of  the  name  of  the  same 
number.  A  chief  used  as  an  augmentation,  or  an 
escucheon  en  surtoiit^  is  however  blazoned  as  if  it  were 
a  distinct  coat  It  must  never  be  forgotten  that,  while 
.succinctness  in  blazon  is  to  be  aimed  at,  and  tautology 
to  be  avoided,  it  is  far  better  to  err  on  the  safe  side. 
The  avoidance  of  ambiguity  is  far  more  important  than 
the  avoidance  of  tautology.  Foreign  heralds  are  more 
sensible  than  our  pedants  in  this  respect. 

There  are,  however,  many  things  practically  taken  for 
granted  in  modern  blazon.  For  instance,  when  the 
coats  contain  two  repetitions  of  the  same  charge  it  is 
understood  that,  unless  otherwise  specified,  the  two 
charges  are  placed  in  pale;  /.^.,  one  above  the  other; — 
thus  DE  MONTESQUIOU  bears :  Or,  two  torteaux.  Here 
we  should  understand,  what  the  French  blazon  expresses, 
"  d'Or,  a  deux  torteaux  de  gueules,  fun  sur  r  autre  en  pal!' 

Or  again,  in  the  case  of  three  repetitions  of  the  same 
charge,  either  with  or  without  an  Ordinary  interposed, 
it  is  understood  that,  unless  otherwise  expressed,  two 
are  placed  in  the  upper  part  of  the  shield,  and  one  in  the 
lower  part.  (If  the  number  be  six  they  will  usually  be 
arranged  3,  2,  i.)  In  other  cases  the  disposition  of  the 
charges  requires  specification  ;  they  may  be  **  in  chief," 
"  in  pale,"  "in  bend,"  or  "  in  cross,"  "in  saltire,"  "in  orle," 
etc.     Thus  Malestroit  (Plate  X.,  fig.  9)  bears  :  Azure, 
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ten  plates ;   but   it   is   desirable   to   add   that  they  are 
arranged  4,  3,  2,  i,  or  "in  pile." 

In  connection  with  this  subject  it  is  needful  to  point 
out  the  difference  between  the  expressions  "  paleways," 
"fessways,"  "bendways,"  etc.;  and  the  expressions  "in 
pale,"  "  in  fess,"  "  in  bend  ;" — phrases  sometimes  used 
loosely  as  syTionymous  with  them. 

"  Paleways,"  "  bendways,"  etc.  mean  that  the  charge  or 
charges  are  individually  placed  in  the  direction  of  a  pale, 
bend,  etc.  Thus  a  sword  erect  is  "  a  sword  paleways." 
Three  such  erect  swords  would  still  be  "paleways"  if 
they  were  placed  two  and  one  ;  or  in  fess  ;  in  bend,  etc. ; 
these  latter  words  only  explain  the  relation  in  which  two 
or  more  charges  stand  to  each  other. 

The  three  lions  passant-gardant  in  the  arms  of 
England  are  blazoned  "in  pale;"  else  they  might  be 
arranged  two  and  one.  On  Plate  X.,  fig.  10,  is  the  coat 
of  NORTHCOTE,  Lord  IddesleigH:  Argent,  three  crosses 
botonni  {px  trefle^  in  bend  sable.  Here  the  three  crosses 
are  relatively  to  each  ot/ter'*m  bend,"  though  each  is  pale- 
ways, or  upright,  if  correctly  drawn. 

The  arms  of  Neilson  are :  Argent,  three  sinister 
hands  bend-sinisterways  couped  at  the  wrist  gules.  Here 
each  hand  is  placed  diagonally  in  the  direction  of  a 
bend-sinister ;  while,  agreeably  to  the  rule  as  understood, 
they  are  ranged  2  and  i,  in  the  shield. 

The  expression  "counter-changed,"  of  frequent  use  in 
blazon,  requires  explanation.  When  the  field  is  of  a 
metal  and  colour  separated  by  any  partition  line,  the 
charge  or  charges  are  said  to  be  counter-changed  when 
the  charge,  or  portion  of  a  charge,  which  lies  on  the 
metal  is  of  the  colour,  and  vice  versa.  Thus  in  Plate  X., 
fig.  II,  for  Alexander,  Earl  of  Stirling,  Per  pale 
argent  and  sable,  a  chevron,  and  in  base  a  crescent,  all 
counter-changed.  Here  on  the  argent  the  charges  are 
sable;  on  the  sable  they  are  argent.     Again  in  Plate  X., 
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fig.  12,  ClIETWODE  bears:  Quarterly  argent  and  gules 
four  crosses  path  counter-changed.  The  French  blazon 
of  these  coats  is,  of  Alexander,  Parti  d' argent  et  de 
sable^  au  chevron  accompagn^  en  pointe  d^un  croissant^ 
le  tout  de  Vun  en  V autre ;  and  of  Chetwode,  Ecartelc 
d' argent  et  de  gueules^  a  quatre  croisettes  pattt^es  de  Fun  a 
Vautre. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  examples  just  given  that  French 
blazon  differs  in  some  prominent  respects  from  our  own. 
The  preposition  de  is  prefixed  to  the  tincture,  or  tinctures 
of  the  field,  while  the  preposition  it  as  invariably  pre- 
cedes the  charges.  Where  we  should  say  that  an 
Ordinary  is  "between"  such  and  such  charges,  the 
French  say  that  it  is  accompanied  by  them;  '^ acconi- 
pagn^  del'  etc.  (But  see  the  Glossary  of  French  tervis 
for  the  distinction  between  accompagn^  and  accoste.) 

For  counter-changed,  as  in  the  Chetwode  and  Alex- 
ander coats  given  above,  the  French  say,  I'un  ci  r autre, 
or  de  Vun  en  V autre.  In  many  of  the  French  coats 
which  I  have  used  as  examples  in  the  pages  following, 
I  have  thought  it  might  be  useful  to  the  student  who 
wishes  to  extend  his  studies  beyond  the  Heraldry  of 
his  own  country,  to  find  here  the  French  blazon  of  the 
coat  cited  ;  by  attention  to  these,  and  with  the  aid  of 
a  Glossary  of  French  terms  of  blazon  hereafter  to  be 
given  in  these  pages,  I  think  the  student  will  have  no 
difficulty  in  acquiring  such  a  knowledge  of  French 
blazon  as  will  enable  him  to  use  with  facility  the  many 
valuable  Armorials  and  Heraldic  treatises  which  exist  in 
the  French  language. 

There  used  to  be  much  looseness,  variety,  and  unskil- 
fulness  in  the  printing  and  punctuation  of  English 
armorial  blazon.  Some  writers  loaded  it  with  unneces- 
sary commas  and  semicolons,  some  left  out  points 
altogether,  and  there  was  often  an  embarrassing  mixture 
of    Roman    and    Italic   characters,   and    no    rule    was 
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observed  as  to  where  figures  and  where  letters  should  be 
used.  In  1863  the  late  Mr  J.  GOUGH  NICHOLS  in  Vol. 
I.  of  the  Herald  and  Genealogist  laid  down,  after  much 
consideration  of  the  subject,  the  following  rules,  whose 
excellence  is  so  patent  that  they  have  since  come  into 
very  general  use,  though  few  heraldic  writers  have  learnt 
to  be  thoroughly  consistent.  They  are  here  reproduced 
almost  in  his  words  : — 

1.  Begin  the  blazon  of  every  coat  or  quartering  with 
a  capital  letter. 

2.  Use  no  other  capitals  except  on  the  occurrence 
of  a  proper  name. 

3.  Introduce  no  more  points  than  are  absolutely 
necessary,  and  seldom  any  stronger  than  a  comma, 
unless  in  very  long  and  complicated  coats.  [A  comma 
in  Mr  Nichols's  practice  always  follows  the  tincture  of 
the  field,  and  this  is  also  the  case  in  the  blazons  of  this 
book.]  Exception, — A  comma  (not  otherwise  required) 
may  be  employed  after  the  metal  "or,"  if  there  is  any 
danger  of  its  being  mistaken  for  the  conjunction. 

4.  The  metals  and  tinctures  may  be  either  printed  at 
length ;  or  abbreviated,  (as  arg.,  az.,  sa.,  etc.,)  being  equally 
clear  either  way  if  not  encumbered  with  commas. 

5.  Print  always  "  three  wolfs  heads,  three  lion's  jambs, 
three  palmer's  staves,"  etc.,  not  "three  wolves'  heads, 
three  lions'  jambs,  and  three  palmers'  staves ; "  the 
charges  being  each  the  head  of  one  wolf,  the  jamb  of  one 
lion,  the  staff  of  one  palmer,  etc. ;  and  it  is  grammatically 
sufficient  that  the  nominative  cases  "heads,"  etc.,  should 
agree  with  the  numeral  three. 

6.  In  stating  the  arrangement  of  charges  use  the 
words  three,  two,  one,  instead  of  numerals,  at  least  in 
quartered  coats,  otherwise  the  figures  may  produce  con- 
fusion with  the  numbering  of  the  quarterings. 

7.  Where  there  are  complicated  quarterings,  the 
term   "Grand    Quarter"   is   sometimes   employed,   and 
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then  numerals  of  different  characters  may  be  used  to 
distinguish  the  grand  and  the  subordinate  quarterings. 

To  this  rule  of  Mr  NiCHOLS  we  may  add  that,  in  very 
complicated  coats  of  Grand  Quarterings,  as  well  as  in 
impaled  or  coup^  codXs,  letters  of  the  alphabet  are  often 
employed  instead  of,  or  in  addition  to,  the  numerals  he 
recommends  ;  as  thus  : — 

Quarterly  of  Four  Grand  Quarters : — 

I.   Quarterly :   i  and  4,  Or^  a  pale  gules. 

2  and  3,  Azure,  a  cross  argent. 
1 1.  Ermine y  a  pale  vert. 

III.  Per  pale :  (a)  Gules,  a  chief  ennine. 

(b)  Verty  a  lion  rampant  or. 

IV.  Per f ess :  (a)  Argent ,  a  cross  sable. 

(b)  Azure,  afess  argent. 

SEMf. 

When  the  field  is  strewed  with  an  indefinite  number 
of  small  charges,  such  as  fleurs-de-lis,  or  crosslets,  it  is 
said  to  be  sem^,  or  powdered,  with  the  charge.  Small 
charges,  as  will  be  shown  elsewhere,  were  thus  used  in 
early  times  as  a  mode  of  "gerating,"  or  "differencing," 
the  arms  of  persons  of  the  same  family. 

A  field  thus  sevu^  appears  as  if  it  were  cut  out  of  a 
larger  surface,  the  external  rows  of  the  charges  being 
divided  by  the  outline  of  the  escucheon. 

In  some  ancient  coats  there  are  no  other  charges  in 
the  escucheon  but  those  with  which  the  field  is  sevu^. 
Azure  sem^  of  fleurs-de-lis  or  is  the  early  form  of  the 
Royal  Arms  of  Franxe  ;  and  is  blazoned  as  "  FranX'E- 
Ancient"  (Plate  JX.,  fig.  8).  The  term  Fleury,  or  flory, 
is  often  used  instead  of  Sejnt^  of  fleurs-de-lis.  Thus, 
Azure,  fleury   argent,   is   the   coat   of   Harlewin  ;    of 

Malapert  de  Neufville  ;  of  Hervilly  de  Mala- 
pert ;  MONTAUBAN,  etc.     Argent,  fleury  gules,  was  borne 
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by  MONTJOY  in  England  ;  the  Barons  de  Hautpenne  ; 
and  the  Low  Country  families  of  OUPEY,  and  Kerckem, 
Barons  de  WljER.  Or^  fleury  azure^  was  used  in 
England  by  MORTIMER.  Gules,  fleury  or,  are  the  arms 
of  Chateaubriand  ;  and  are  the  original  coat  of 
ALfeGRE,  Marquis  de  ToURZEL. 

Billetty  and  crusily  are,  similarly,  terms  used  for  seme 
of  billets  or  cross-crosslets.  Or,  billetty  azure,  is  found 
for  the  coat  of  Gascelin  ;  and  Gules,  billetty  or,  for  that 
of  COWDREY,  in  early  Rolls  of  Arms;  so  also.  Or, 
crusily  azure,  is  borne  by  Petmore  ;  and  Gules,  crusily 
or,  by  Fern  LAND. 

In  foreign  armory  charges  not  so  employed  in  British 
Heraldry  are  frequently  met  with  as  powderings. 

The  Spanish  family  of  Claver  bears  the  canting 
coat,  Or,  semi  of  keys  azure.  The  Florentine  FORA- 
BOSCHI  use :  Sable,  seme  of  balls  argent.  The  French 
GODEFROI  bear:  Azure,  semi  of  acorns  or ;  and  GuiLLOU 
DE  LA  Lardais,  Argent,  semi  of  sage  leaves  vert.  Or, 
trefle  vert,  is  the  coat  of  HOETIMA.  Sometimes  the  field 
is  semi  with  more  than  one  charge.  Thus  the  arms  of 
the  French  Marquises  de  SiMlANE  (Plate  IX.,  fig.  lo) 
are  Or,  semi  alternately  of  castles  and  fleurs-de-lis  azure  ; 
and  those  of  Anglure,  Counts  de  BOURLEMONT  and 
ESTOGES,  Princes  d'AMBLlSE,  Dues  d*ABRY,  etc. :  are, 
Or,  semi  of  hawk's  bells,  each  supported  by  a  crescent  gules 
{d'Or,  semi  de  grelots  d' argent,  soutenus  chacun  d'un 
croissant  de  gueules).  These  crescents  were  originally 
''angles."  Usually  a  field  semi  of  small  charges  also 
bears  a  more  important  one.  Or,  semi  of  hearts  gules, 
over  all  three  lions  passant-gardant  in  pale  azure,  croumed 
of  the  field,  are  the  arms  of  Denmark  (Plate  IX., 
fig-  9)-  The  coat  of  the  Duchy  of  LiJNEBURG,  which 
forms  the  second  quartering  in  the  arms  of  our 
Hanoverian  Sovereigns,  has  a  similar  semi  field,  but  it  is 
charged  with  a  lion  rampant  azure,  crozvned  gold.      Plate 
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IX.,  fig.  II,  is  the  coat  of  the  House  of  NASSAU 
Princes  of  ORANGE,  which  appeared  en  surtout  on  the 
Royal  Escucheon  during  the  reigns  of  William  III. 
and  Mary  II. ;  it  is,  Azure^  billetty  and  a  lion  rampant 
or,  A  field  or  a  charge  bestrewed  with  an  indefinite 
number  of  drops,  or  ^^ gouttesl'  is  said  to  be  goutU^  or 
gutty ;  in  French  blazon  goutt^  d'argent,  d'azur,  etc. ; 
but  the  usual  pedantry  of  English  heralds  has  invented 
a  specific  name  for  the  drops  of  each  metal  or  tincture, 
except  gold,  which  remains  goutti  d'or.  Accordingly 
sevi^  of  drops  argent  ha.s  become  goutt^  d'eau;  oi  gules y 
goutti  de  sang;  of  azure ^  gouttc  de  larmes;  of  sable, 
goutti^  de  poix;  and  of  vert,  gouttc  de  riiuile!  Sable, 
goutti  d'eaUy  on  a  fess  argent  three  Cornish-c/ioughs 
proper  (Plate  IX.,  fig.  12)  was  the  canting  coat  of  the 
Marquesses  of  CORNWALLIS.  The  choughs  are  legiti- 
mate enough  as  charges  of  armes  parlantes,  but  the 
tears,  or  wails,  are  surely  far-fetched  ! 

Diapering  is  a  mode  of  ornamenting  the  surface  of 
the  field  and  its  Ordinaries  with  arabesque  patterns, 
and  was  early  practised.  Many  beautiful  and  tasteful 
examples  of  it  remain  on  early  glass,  sculptures,  and 
enamels.  There  are  some  fine  instances  of  it  in  West- 
minster Abbey,  among  the  most  remarkable  of  which  is 
the  enamelled  shield  of  WILLIAM  DE  VALENCE,  Earl  of 
Pembroke,  and  the  monument  of  Edmund  Crouch- 
back,  Earl  of  Lancaster.  Early  specimens  of  diaper 
are  also  to  be  seen  at  Beverley  Minster  and  at  Hatfield. 
Diaper  was  largely  used  in  the  armorial  glass  of  Germany 
in  the  fourteenth  and  later  centuries.  Often  the  patterns, 
which  are  usually  indicated  by  lighter  or  darker  shades 
of  the  tincture  employed,  are  exceedingly  tasteful  and 
artistic. 

In  the  tasteless  times  of  the  eighteenth  century,  German 
Heraldic  engravings  suffered  much  from  a  profusion 
of  diaper,  which   obscured   the   actual   bearings.      The 
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coats  added  in  the  later  editions  of  SlEBMACHER's  great 
Wappenbuch  will  show  the  decadence  of  true  artistic 
feeling  in  this  respect,  as  well  as  in  the  general  treat- 
ment of  the  escucheons  and  of  the  charges  delineated. 

An  example  of  early  English  diaper  is  to  be  found 
on  the  shield  of  the  sepulchral  effigy  in  the  Temple 
Church,  which  was  for  so  long  a  time  erroneously 
attributed  to  GEOFFREY  I)E  Magnaville,  and  to  which 
allusion  has  already  been  made  at  p.  46. 

In  a  few  foreign  coats  diaper  was  so  constantly  and 
uniformly  used  that  in  process  of  time  it  has  become 
a  regular  charge,  and  appears  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
blazon,  as  in  the  arms  of  the  Norman  family  of  Tesson. 
{See  Mr  Watson's  notes  on  Planch£'s  Roll,  s.  v.,  in 
the  Herald  and  Genealogist,  vol.  viii.) 


Fig.  43. 
The  Pale. 


Fig.  48. 
The  Saltire. 


Fig.  44. 
The  FeM. 


Fig.  49. 
The  Pile. 


Fig.  45.  Fig.  46.  Fig.  47. 

The  Bend.  The  Bend-Sinister.  The  Chevron. 


Fig.  50.  Fig.  51. 

The  Gyron.     The  Lozenge. 


Fig.  52. 
The  Fusil. 


CHAPTER   V. 


ORDINARIES. 


The  mystical  number  nine  was  to  be  found  everywhere 
in  the  fanciful  works  of  the  old  heraldic  writers,  and 
notably  in  GERARD  Legh.  Nine  being  held  the  number 
of  perfection  everything  was  to  be  referred  to,  and 
arranged  by,  it.  There  were  to  be  nine  degrees  of  rank, 
nine  colours  and  metals,  nine  furs,  nine  partition  lines, 
nine  honourable-ordinaries,  nine  sub-ordinaries,  and  nine 
abatements  corresponding  to  nine  ungentlemanly  acts ! 
And  so  it  comes  that  the  Conventional  figures  of 
Heraldry  were  divided,  (without  any  other  reason  than 
to  make  them  square  with  this  fanciful  arrangement) 
into  two  classes,  Honourable-Ordinaries,  and  Subordinate 
or  Sub-Ordinaries,  though  the  old  heralds  were  not  at  all 
agreed  as  to  whether  some  should  be  placed  in  the  first 
or  in  the  second  class.  (As  an  instance  of  their  lack  of 
consistency  we  may  mention  that  the  bar,  which  is  a 
diminutive  of  the  fess,  is  included  as  a  separate  honour- 
able-Ordinary to  make  up  the  mystic  number  of  nine, 
while  the  diminutives  of  the  pale,  saltire,  chevron,  etc., 
are  not  so  included  because  they  would  have  swelled  the 
number  beyond  the  stated  nine.)     As  a  matter  of  fact  all 
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the  Ordinaries  and  Sub-Ordinaries  are  equally  **  honour- 
able," and  their  arrangement  in  one  class  or  the  other  is 
a  matter  of  not  the  slightest  practical  consequence.  The 
Chief,  and  the  Quarter  or  Canton,  may  seem  to  be 
respectively  entitled  to  some  precedence  over  the  others 
of  their  class,  as  being  those  which  have  been  most 
frequently  employed  for  the  reception  of  Honourable 
Augmentations  to  the  shield,  but  beyond  this  there  is 
really  no  fixed  order  of  precedency ;  and  their  arrange- 
ment and  classification  is  simply  a  matter  of  taste  and 
convenience.  (NiSBET,  vol.  i.,  chap,  xviii.,  is  only 
partially  correct.) 

The  Ordinaries  most  in  use  are :  the  Chief  ;  the 
Pale  ;  the  Fess  ;  the  Bend  (and  the  Bend-Sinister)  ; 
the  Chevron  ;  the  Cross  ;  and  the  Saltire  ;  all  these 
have  diminutives  of  the  same  general  shape. 

Those  less  frequently  used  (and  in  that  sense  only  are 
they  here  termed  Sub-Ordinaries),  are  the  QUARTER  ; 
the  Canton  ;  the  Gyron  ;  the  Inescucheon  ;  the 
BORDURE  ;  the  Orle  ;  the  Tressure  ;  the  Fret  ;  the 
Pall,  or  Pairle  ;  the  Pile  ;  the  Lozenge  (with  its 
variations  the  FusiL,  Mascle,  and  RusTRE) ;  the 
Flaunch  and  Flasque  ;  the  BILLET  ;  and  the  Label. 
The  Champagne, though  notfrequentin  British  Heraldry^ 
is  so  on  the  Continent,  and  has  as  good  a  right  to  inclu- 
sion in  one  class  or  the  other  as  any  of  the  rest. 

Various  explanations  are  given  of  the  origin  of  the 
Ordinaries,  by  heraldic  writers.  LOWER  is  inclined  to 
derive  those  most  frequently  used  from  the  stripes,  and 
bands,  or  belts,  of  military  costume.  Planchi^:  with 
greater  probability,  traces  them  to  the  various  bands  of 
wood,  or  metal,  by  which  the  shield  was  strengthened. 
This  derivation  would  seem  to  me  almost  certain  did  we 
not  remember  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  these  Ordinaries 
do  not  figure  to  any  very  great  extent  in  early  Heraldry  ; 
certainly  they  are  not  so  frequently  found  as  we  should 
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expect  to  be  the  case  if  they  had  taken  their  rise  from 
the  bands  and  borders  which  appeared  on  so  many  of 
the  early  shields  before  the  rise  of  systematic  heraldry. 
We  should  expect,  then,  that  a  multitude,  perhaps  the 
majority,  of  the  earliest  coats  would  bear  a  fess,  or  bor- 
dure,  a  cross,  or  bars,  or  pales.  Yet  an  examination 
of  a  list  of  early  arms,  for  example  those  given  in  the 
earliest  Rolls  of  Anns,  or  exposed  in  the  Salle  des  Crois- 
odes  at  Versailles,  will  show  how  far  this  is  from  being 
the  case.  The  Ordinaries  are  there,  indeed  ;  but  there  is 
no  preponderance  of  them  over  other  charges,  animate 
or  inanimate.  Any  preponderance  is  in  the  other  direc- 
tion. Some  have  sought  the  origin  of  the  Ordinaries 
in  the  strips  of  wood  of  which  the  barriers,  or  lists,  for 
tournaments  were  composed.  The  Cross  is  really  the 
only  ordinary  of  whose  origin  we  can  be  quite  certain. 

I  propose  now  to  take  these  Ordinaries  singly ;  pre- 
mising that  each  of  them  may  be  formed  not  only  by  the 
right  line  but  by  any  of  the  varying  lines  which  have  been 
described  and  figured  under  Partitions.  Occasionally 
more  than  one  of  these  lines  is  thus  employed  in  the 
formation  of  one  of  the  Ordinaries,  e.g.,  see  the  coat  of 
WiGMUR,  p.  142,  infra. 

All  the  Ordinaries  are  frequently  charged  ;  and  two 
or  more  may  be  combined  in  a  coat  of  arms. 

The  Chief  (French  Clief^  is  a  charge  formed  by  a  hori- 
zontal line,  which  includes  in  theory  the  upper  third  part 
of  the  shield.  This  may  be  the  case  when  the  chief  is 
itself  charged  ;  but,  practically,  the  rule  has  never  been 
strictly  observed  either  with  regard  to  this  or  to  the 
theoretical  allotments  of  space  in  the  case  of  other 
Ordinaries.  The  chief  is  much  more  frequently  depicted 
as  including  about  a  fourth  part  of  the  shield. 

In  Germany  the  chief  is  little  used  as  an  original 
charge.     Its  main  use  is  for  augmentations. 

The  following  examples  of  early  coats  bearing  chiefs 
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as  the  sole  charge  are  from  the  Salle  des  Croish  at 
Versailles. 

(2)  EusTACHE  d'Agrain,  Prince  of  Sidon  and 
C.KSAREA  (i  100)  Azure,  a  chief  or  {d'Asur,  au  chef  d' or). 

(10)  Garnier,  Comte  de  Gray  (iico);  and  {jj\ 
Baudoin  de  Gand,  Seigneur  d'ALOST  (1096)  Sable,  a 
chief  argent  {de  Sable,  au  chef  d' argent), 

(95)  Raymond  II.,  Comte  de  Substantion  et  de 
Melgueil  (i  109)  Argent,  a  chief  sable  {d' Argent,  au  chef 
de  sable), 

(157)  Guillaume  d'Aunoy  (1204)  Or,  a  chief  gules 
{d'Or,  au  citef  de  gueules).  Borne  by  Mauleverier 
(1270). 

Argent,  a  chief  gules,  is  the  coat  of  the  Duchy  of 
MONTFERRAT,  and  of  the  families  of  D'AVAUGOUR  ; 
SOLIGNAC;  Chaumont  (Burgundy);  Menzies  in  Scot- 
land ;  and  WORSLEY  in  England.  Argent,  a  chief  azure 
was  borne  by  the  Marquises  of  Gamaches  in  France  ; 
and  Saluces,  Princes  of  Saluzzo  (Piedmont),  as  well  as 
by  the  families  of  FlTZALAN  ;  Clun,  etc. 

In  Plate  XL,  fig.  i,  Vair,  a  cinef  or  {de  Vair,  au  chef 
d'or)  is  the  coat  of  the  TiCHBORNE  family  ;  while  fig.  2 
is  an  example  of  a  chief  formed  by  a  different  partition 
line  and  charged.  Ermine,  on  a  chief  indented  gules  three 
escallops  argent  {cThermine,  au  chef  endenti  de  gueules, 
cliargi  de  trois  coquilles  d' argent)  the  arms  of  the  family 
of  Rous.  Or,  a  chief  indented  azure,  is  the  well-known 
coat  of  the  great  Irish  family  of  BUTLER. 

The  Ordinary  of  the  Chief  has  been  ver>'  generally 
used  as  an  "  Augmentation,"  or  addition  granted  by  a 
Sovereign  as  a  reward  for  services  {see  Chapter  XVI.) ; 
and  it  was  also  customary  for  Cardinals,  and  other  mem- 
bers of  Ecclesiastical  Regular  Orders  ;  as  well  as  the 
members  of  certain  Military  and  Religious  Orders,  c.g,, 
St.  John  of  Jerusalem, St.  Stefano  in  Tuscany,  etc., 
to  place  the  arms  of  the  Order  to  which  they  belonged, 


4.  Kt,  of  Oidv  of  Si  Jolill.         e.  Chief  uehed.  6.  Diviu. 

^Carvq^<U.}  (Fob  BimAeim.)  lOrtini,  or  Uriint.) 
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on  a  chief  above  their  personal  arms,  which  might  also 
possibly  themselves  contain  a  chief  among  their  charges. 

In  Plate  XI.,  fig.  4,  are  the  arms  of  the  Chevalier 
de  Carvajal  of  Spain  a  Knight  of  the  Order  of  St. 
John,  who  bears  his  paternal  coat :  Or,  a  bend  sable, 
on  a  chief  of  the  first  a  poineis  charged  with  a  cross  gold  ; 
the  whole  abaisst^  under  another  chief  of  the  arms  of 
the  Order  ok  St.  John,  Gules,  a  cross  argent. 

There  are  a  few  instances  in  Continental  Heraldry  in 
which  for  other  reasons  two  chiefs  are  borne  in  the  same 
coat,  one  abaiss^  beneath  the  other.  The  chiefs 
assumed  respectively  by  the  partisans  of  the  Guelphic 
and  Ghibelline  factions  in  Italy  were  sometimes  added 
to  coats  which  already  had  a  chief.  Thus  the  BONVICINI 
of  Bologna  used  :  Gules,  a  tree  eradicated  argent,  on  a 
chief  cousu  azure  three  letters  B  of  the  second ;  the  chief 
abaiss(f  beneath  the  Imperial,  or  Ghibelline,  chief ; — Or, 
an  eagle  displayed  sable  crowned  or.  The  Tardini  of 
Bologna  bore:  Or,  three  bends  azure  a  chief  of  the  first, 
surmounted  by  a  chief  of  the  Guelphic  or  Angevin 
faction,  viz.:  Azure,  three  fleurs-de-lis  or,  between  the 
four  points  of  a  label-throughout  gules,  derived  from 
the  arms  of  the  Angevin  Kings  of  NAPLES.  The 
Marquises  Rangoni  bear :  Barry  argent  and  azure,  on  a 
chief  gules  an  escallop  argent ;  the  chief  abaiss^  under 
another :  A  rgent,  thereon  an  eagle  displayed  gules  crowned 
or.  The  Barons  von  Haeften  bear  :  Gules,  three  pallets 
vair,  a  chief  or,  charged  with  a  label  sable,  and  abaiss^ 
under  another  chief:  Or,  thereon  a  crane  sable. 

In  many  foreign  coats  the  chief  is  said  to  be  cousu, 
"  tacked  on,"  to  an  original  coat,  a  phrase  supposed  to 
obviate  a  breach  of  the  law  forbidding  metal  on  metal 
or  colour  on  colour.  But  even  so  the  chief  cousu  is  rarely 
of  the  same  tincture  as  the  main  coat  except  in  the  case 
of  the  two  partisan  chiefs  referred  to  above.  There  are, 
however  a  few  instances,  among  which   is  the  coat   of 
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Carvajal  given  above,  in  which  the  chief  cousu  is  of 
the  same  tincture  as  the  rest  of  the  field,  from  which  it 
is  only  separated  by  the  pourfilar  line. 

Some  writers  assign  to  the  chief  a  diminutive  called  a 
"  fillet."  Of  this  charge  there  are  few,  if  any,  certain 
examples  in  English  armory.  Two  modern  instances 
are  recorded  in  Mr  BALFOUR  Paul's  Ordinary  of  Arms 
in  the  Lyon  Register,  as  borne  respectively  by  ScOTT  of 
Craignurie,  and  Ramsav  of  Barnton.  I  have  depicted  the 
latter  on  Vol.  1 1.,  Plate  XVI II.,  fig.  5,  as  a  curious  if  not  alto- 
gether meritorious  attempt  at  Marshalling.  The  fillet  in 
French  armory  is  called  a  divise^  and  should  rather  be  re- 
garded as  a  barrulet  /uzuss^,  or  elevated,  above  its  ordinary 
position.  The  arms  of  DE  PoisiEU  DE  St.  Geokges  in 
Dauphine,  are  :  Gules,  two  chevrons  argent,  t?i  chief  a  divise 
of  tlie  last  {de  Gueules,  a  deux  chevrons  d' argent,  somvu^s 
d'une  divise  du  inane).  Sometimes  the  divise  is  placed 
immediately  beneath  a  chief,  which  is  then  said  to  be 
"  supported  "  {soutenu)  thereby,  as  in  the  case  of  the  arms 
of  the  Orsini  family  in  Rome,  who  bore  :  Bendy  of  six- 
argent  and  gules,  on  a  chief  of  tJie  first  supported  by  a 
divise  or^  a  rose  of  the  second  {Bandt^  d' argent  et  de  gueules, 
de  six  pieces,  au  chef  d' argent  chargt!  d'une  rose  de  gueules 
et  soutefiu  d'une  divise  d'or).  Of  this  family  were  the 
French  DES  Ursins,  Marquises  of  Trainel,  etc.  The 
Roman  family  charge  the  divise  with  an  eel  (une  anguille 
naiante  or  ondoyante)  azure  for  AnguILLARA,  (Plate  XI., 
fig.  6.) 

A  Chief  is  sometimes  used  united  to  another  Ordinary  ; 
Thus,  the  Barons  von  Munzingen  use,  Gules,  a  chief- 
pale  argent ;  that  is,  the  charge  is  a  chief  and  pale  united. 
ESQUIROU  DE  Parieu,  in  France,  bore  :  Sable,  a  pairle 
and  chief  argent.  Occasionally  the  chief  is  formed  by  a 
concave  line,  and  is  then  called  a  chefvout^;  as  in  the  coat 
of  DiENlIElM  in  Bavaria:  Gules,  a  lion  rampant  argent 
crowned  or,  a  chief  vout/  of  the  second,    (Plate  XL,  fig.  5.) 
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Corresponding  to  the  Chief,  but  occupying  the  lowest 
part  of  the  shield  is  the  Champagne  {see  p.  87,  fig.  42) 
which  is  often  found  in  foreign  coats,  and  of  which 
examples  will  be  given  as  we  proceed. 

The  Pale  (French  pal^  is  a  vertical  band  in  the 
middle  of  the  shield  ;  its  capacity  was  fixed  by  old 
writers  at  one-third  of  the  field,  but  it  is  usually  some- 
what smaller,  even  when  charged. 

Argent,  a  pale  sable  {d' Argent,  au pal  de  sable),  are  the 
well-known  arms  of  the  Erskines,  Earls  of  Mar 
(Plate  XL,  fig.  7).  The  same  coat  is  borne  by  the 
Counts  Kreytsen  in  Prussia  ;  the  Barons  Skrben- 
SKY  DE  Hrzistie  (Silesia)  ;  the  Danish  family  of 
Andersen  ;  Richterswyl  {Zurich  Wappenrolle,  No. 
259);  Spanofsky  de  Lissau  ;  Von  Kettenheim  ;  etc., 
etc.     The  Swedish  family  of  Brahe  bears  the  reverse. 

Azure,  a  pale  argent,  {d'Azur,  au  pal  d' argent)  is  the 
coat  of  the  family  of  Leyen,  Counts  and  Princes  of  the 
Holy  Roman  Empire ;  and  of  the  Florentine  Abbati. 
The  following  families  bear  :  Gules,  a  pale  argent  {de 
Gueules,  au  pal  d'argent)  ;  the  Venetian  VlARO 
Canabri  ;  the  Counts  Haag  ;  Barons  Fraunberg 
and  Fraunhofen  ;  the  family  of  BULOW  in  Denmark 
and  the  Barons  MiTTROWSKi  in  Austrian  Silesia. 

The  Dues  des  Cars,  Princes  de  Carency  ;  and  the 
Italian  PiTTi,  both  bear :  Gtiles  a  pale  vair. 

Gules,  a  pale  or,  were  the  arms  of  the  family  of  Grant- 
MESNIL,  Lord  High  Steward  of  England  temp.  Henry 
I.  Or,  a  pale  azure,  is  borne  by  SCHONSTEIN  of  Bavaria  ; 
Or,  a  pale  gules,  by  BlEDMA  of  Spain  ;  Sable,  a  pale  or^ 
by  VON  DER  Alm,  or  Albm. 

The  Pale  has  the  usual  variations,  being  formed 
with  the  external  lines  indented,  engrailed,  etc.  Argent 
(sometimes  Or),  apaledancetty{soTn^\\mts  indented)  gules, 
is  the  coat  of  Stransham,  or  Straynsham,  of  Kent. 
Argent,  a  pale  wavy  sable,  is  borne  by  BOTON.     Azure, 
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a  pale  rayonn^  or^  by  LiGHTFORD.  This  last  bearing 
(which  is  very  rarely  seen)  is  also  used  by  the  Irish 
O'Haras,  Lords  Tyrawley  ;  Vert,  on  a  pale  radiant  or, 
a  lion  rampant  sable  (Plate  XL,  fig.  8).  The  '^ cJief-paV 
has  already  been  noticed  on  p.  130,  ante.  Occasionally 
the  pale,  or  rather  a  portion  of  it,  is  combined  with 
another  Ordinary.  Kethel  in  Holland  uses,  Azure,  a 
pale  retrait  in  chief  {i.e,,  a  defni-pal)  soutenu  by  a  chevron 
between  three  cauldrons  or.  (See  also  Plate  XXL,  fig.  i, 
and  p.  149.) 

If  there  be  given  to  the  Pale  its  stated  size  of  one- 
third  of  the  field  the  following  coats  may  be  blazoned 
either "  Per  pale  .  .  .  and  ...  a  pale  ...  ; " 
or  (which  avoids  any  mistake)  "  Tierced  in  pale  "  {vide 

pp.  86-87  for  Tierced  Coats). 

Per  pale  sable  and  azure,  a  pale  vair ;  is  borne  by 
Daguet  DE  Beauvoir,  and  is  the  same  as  Tiered  en 
pal  de  sable,  d'azur,  et  de  vair.  Tierced  in  pale  gules, 
argent,  and  azure  is  the  coat  of  RAINIER  :  and,  with  the 
colours  inverted,  of  VoN  PONDORFFER. 

The  English  blazon  only  allows  one  pale  in  the  shield  ; 
though  of  its  diminutive  the  pallet  several  may  be  borne. 
French  blazon  has  no  distinctive  name  for  this 
diminutive. 

The  coat  borne  by  Eleanor  of  Provence,  Queen  of 
Henry  III.  of  England,  given  on  Plate  XL,  fig.  9,  Or, 
four  pallets  gules  {dOr,  a  quatre  pals  de  gueules),  are  the 
arms  of  Provence,  and  of  the  Counts  of  Barcelona, 
and  Kings  of  Arragon.  At  the  time  of  their  assump- 
tion the  barras  longas  made  a  fitting  coat,  canting  or 
allusive  to  the  name  of  BARCELONA.  Argent,  on  a 
chief  gules  three  pallets  or,  are  the  arms  of  the  Keiths, 
Earls  Marischal  of  Scotland.  (Plate  XL,  fig.  10.) 
A  family  of  the  name  settled  in  Prussia,  bore 
the  same  but  with  the  field  vert.  Argent,  two  pallets 
sable  id' Argent  a  deux  pals  de  sable) ;  are  the  coat  of  the 
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Counts  von  WITTGENSTEIN,  and  of  the  English  family 
of  H ARLEY.  Sable,  two  pallets  wavy  ermine,  are  the  arms 
of  Clarke  of  Kent. 

A  coat  charged  with  three  pallets  is  a  frequent  bearing 
both  at  home  and  abroad.  Or,  three  pallets  gules,  are 
the  well-known  arms  of  the  Counts  of  Foix  (later  they 
quartered  therewith  those  of  the  County  of  BfiARN  ; 
Or,  two  cows  in  pale  gules,  collared,  homed,  and  belled 
azure).  Gules,  three  pallets  or,  were  borne  by  the 
Faucigny,  Princes  de  Lucinge.  Argent  (also  gules), 
three  pallets  ertnine,  is  the  coat  of  QUESADA  in  Spain  ; 
Vair,  three  pallets  gules,  was  borne  by  Amundeville 
in  England  ;  and  by  the  family  of  YvE  in  Flanders, 
Counts  de  RUYSBROEK,  and  Barons  d'OSTlCHE,  etc. 
Argent,  three  pallets  vair,  is  the  coat  of  Z  AVAL  A  in  Spain  ; 
and  with  the  field  Or,  of  Candalle,  and  Grailly  in 
France.  Or,  three  pallets  wavy  azure,  is  borne  by 
ROGIER  ;  Argent,  three  pallets  wavy  gules,  by  Valoines 
(de  Valoniis),  a  coat  quartered  in  Scotland  by  the 
Maules,  Earls  of  Dalhousie,  etc.  Gules,  five  pallets 
raguly  argent,  is  a  coat  of  SOMERVILL. 

A  narrower  diminutive  of  the  pale  is  the  endorse 
(in  French  vergette).  A  pale  placed  between  two  of 
them  is  said  to  be  endorsed.  The  family  of  Belasyse, 
Earls  of  Fauconberg,  bore:  Argent,  a  pale  engrailed, 
endorsed  sable,     (Plate  XL,  fig.  ii.) 

In  accordance  with  its  supposed  derivation  from  a 
piece  of  palisading,  the  pale  (with  its  diminutives)  is 
sometimes  found  pointed  {aiguis^,  or  fitcli^)  at  its  lower 
end  ;  if  it  is  cut  short  it  is  said  to  be  coup^,  or 
hummetty.  Or,  three  pallets  couped  and  pointed  gules, 
is  the  coat  of  the  Counts  de  Briey.  Occasionally  the 
pales  or  pallets  are  cut  short  before  reaching  half-way 
down  the  shield  ;  they  are  then  said  to  be  pals  retraits. 
Sable,  a  pale  retrait  in  the  chief  argent,  is  the  coat  of 
RUESDORF  (Plate  XXL,  fig.  3).      The   arms   of  Van 
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Hambroeck  are  :  Or^  three  pallets  sable^  retraits  en  cJuf, 
Van  Eyck  bears  the  same  coat,  but  with  the  field 
argent,     (Plate  XL,  fig.  12.) 

The    Fess   (in    French   fasce)    is   a    horizontal   bar 
stretching  across  the  centre  of  the  shield  ;  like  the  pale 
it  theoretically  (only)  contains  the  third  part  thereof. 
A  multitude  of  coats  have  this   as  their  sole  charge. 
Gules ^  a  fess  argent ^  are  the  well-known  arms  of  the 
House  of  Austria  {see  the  amusing  passage  in  Nisbet, 
Vol.  I.,  p.  43) ;    the   Dues  de  BOUILLON  ;   the  Counts 
of  VlANDEN,  etc.     Plate  XII.,  fig.   i,  Azure,  a  fess  or 
is    the    coat    of    St.    Omer.       Argent^  a  fess  azure, 
{d' Argent,   d   la  fasce   de  sable^  are   the   arms   of  the 
Canton  of  ZUG,  in  Switzerland ;  Barozzi,  in  Venice;  the 
Dukes  of  Leuchtenberg  in  Russia;  and  CHARTERS  in 
Scotland.      Or,  a  fess  azure,  is  the  coat  of  the  Counts 
NOTTHAFT,  and  of  the  Neapolitan  family  of  AVARNA, 
Dukes    of   GUALTIERI.       The    Counts    Baglioni    of 
Perugia  bear  the  reverse  and  this  is  also  the  coat  of  the 
Prince  Bishopric  of  MONSTER,  and  like  those  of  the 
counties  of  Meurs  {Or,  a  fess  sable)  and  VEER  {Sable, 
a  fess  argent),  is  now  quartered  by  PRUSSIA.      Vert,  a 
fess  ermine,  is  borne  by  d'Ognies,  or  D'OlGNlES,  Princes 
de  Grimberghe.       Vair,  a  fess  gules,  is  the  coat   of 
Marmion  {v.  Vol.  II.,  p.  152).      Argent,  a  fess  gules,  is 
the  coat  of  several  illustrious  houses,  those  of  BfiTHUNE, 
Dues  de  Sully,  1606;  the  Counts  von  Manteuffel 
in  Prussia  and  Russia ;  the  ST.  Maur,  Dues  de  MON- 
TAUSIER,   Pairs   de    France,   1664 ;    the  Dues  de  San 
Severing,  and  the  Counts  de  Marsi  of  Naples ;  and 
the  Barons  Taets  d'Amekongen  in  the  Netherlands. 
A  d'Aubigny  bore  it  in  the  Crusade  of  1205. 

The  fess  may  be  formed  by  any  of  the  various  partition 
lines  already  given,  thus  :  Gules,  a  fess  engrailed  argent,  is 
used  by  the  Counts  von  Nesselrode  ;  and  was  probably 
the  original  coat  in  England  of  the  family  of  Daubigny, 
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or  Daubeney,  who  afterwards  (as  in  other  instances) 
enlarged  the  engrailment  into  a  fess  of  fusils  conjoined. 

Argeniy  a  fess  dancette  sable ^  belongs  to  the  WESTS, 
Earls  of  Delawarr  (Plate  XII.,  fig.  2).  The  fess 
dancette  has  three  points  only.  The  coats  of  Cavill, 
Argenty  a  fess  fiory  counter-flory  gules ;  and  Argent ^  a 
fess  sable  flory  counter-flory  gules,  DUSSEAUX,  are  un- 
common variants. 

Of  other  variations  the  following  are  examples  :  Azurey 
a  fess  indented  ermine  {d'Azur,  a  la  fasce  endenti^ 
d'hermine)]  the  same  but  nebule^  is  borne  for  ALLEN. 
GuleSy  a  fess  wavy  argent,  is  the  coat  of  DRYLAND. 

When  a  fess  is  blazoned  as  "  embattled  "  {cr^neltf),  only 
the  upper  line  is  cut  into  battlements  (Plate  XII.,  fig.  4). 
Aberbury,  or  Adderbury,  bears  :  Or,  a  fess  embattled 
sable.  If  both  lines  are  embattled  with  the  battlements 
opposite  each  other,  the  fess  is  known  as  bretess^ ;  if  the 
battlements  on  the  one  side  correspond  to  the  indenta- 
tions of  the  other,  it  is  styled  "embattled  counter- 
embattled."  i^See  Plate  XII.,  fig.  9,  p.  138  ;  the  arms  of 
Arkel  quartered  by  Egmont,  p.  108;  and  the  Glossary 
of  English  Terms.) 

Plate  XII.,  fig.  5,  is  the  well-known  coat  of  STEWART, 
or  Stuart,  in  Scotland  :  Or,  a  fess  cJiequy  azure  and 
argent.  (It  may  here  be  remarked  parenthetically  that 
three  is  the  proper  number  of  rows  of  "  panes  "  on  a  fess, 
bend,  chief,  or  other  Ordinary  blazoned  as  "chequy.") 
Mr  Ellis  combats  the  popular  idea  that  this  coat  was 
allusive  to  the  office  of  Steward,  and  represented  the 
chequers  formerly  used  in  keeping  accounts.  The 
cognate  family  of  BOTELER  descended  from  Chrlstl\N, 
grand-daughter  and  heir  of  WALTER  P'lTZALAN,  elder 
brother  of  the  first  Steward  of  Scotland,  certainly  bore, 
but  with  varying  tinctures,  the  same  fess-chequy  between 
six  crosslets.  CHRISTIAN'S  father  and  grandfather, 
however,  seem  to  have  borne  a  different  coat ;   and  in 
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any  case  there  is  no  evidence  of  a  descent  which  has 
been  suggested  from  the  early  bearers  of  a  chequy  field 
— the  Warrens,  and  the  House  of  Vermandois,  who 
bore  Cliequy  or  and  azure,  Or^  afess  chequy  argent  and 
^les  is  the  coat  of  the  Westphalian  Counts  de  !a  Marck, 
now  borne  in  the  ^cu  Complet  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Prussia.  Spinola  bears  this  coat  with  in  chief  a  thorn 
having  a  fleur-de-lis  head  of  the  last.  (Vol.  II.,  Plate 
XVIII.,  fig.  2.) 

A  curious  variety  of  the  fess  is  shown  in  the  coat  of 
Carmichael  :  Argent^  a  fess  wreatJied  {cabUe^  or  tortillee) 
azure  and  gules  (Plate  XII.,  fig.  6).  Sable ^  a  fess  wreatlud 
or  and  azure ^  between  three  crescents  argent ^  is  a  coat  of 
WiLKlE.  In  Italian  coats  the  fess  .seems  often  voutde^ 
or  curved  upwards ;  and  less  frequently  downwards 
{affaiss^e).  Plate  XII.,  fig.  7,  are  the  arms  of  the  family 
of  Moses  :  Azure,  afess  arc/ied,  argent  {(T  Azur  h  la  fasce 
voutie  d'argent) ;  but  in  most  cases  this  arose  simply 
from  the  fashion  of  painting  the  arms  on  the  convex 
surface  of  a  shield,  or  cartouche.  The  convexity  of  the 
surface  gave  the  fess  an  arched  appearance. 

The  diminutive  of  the  fess  is  called  a  "bar"  (in 
French,  divise)  with  further  diminutions  known  as  the 
"closet,"  and  the  "barrulet."  In  English  armory  the 
bar  is  never  borne  singly  (the  "  bar-sinister  "  is  an  ignorant 
vulgarism,  and  an  entire  misnomer  for  something  totally 
different,  as  will  be  shown  hereafter).  In  France  under 
the  title  of  Fasce  en  divise,  abbreviated  into  divise, 
the  bar  is  occasionally  seen  (two  coats  in  which  it 
appears  in  chief  have  been  already  blazoned  on 
p.  130).  M.  GUIZOT,  the  eminent  French  statesman, 
bore:  d'Azur,  d  la  divise  d" argent.  The  Prince  of 
Poets,  Dante  Alighieri,  bore  :  Per  pale  or  and  sable, 
over  all  a  fess  diminished,  or  a  bar,  argent  {Parti  d'or 
et  de  sable,  d  la  divise  d'argent  brocliante  sur  le  tout?} 
(Plate  XI  I.,  fig.  3.) 
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In  Plate  XI.,  fig.  8,  Ermine,  two  bars  gules,  are  the 
arms  of  the  Irish  family  of  Nugent,  Marquises  of 
Westmeath.  a  branch  of  this  family  has  reached  the 
highest  dignities  of  the  Austrian  Empire  with  the  title 
of  Prince. 

Argent,  two  bars  gules,  is  the  coat  of  the  Barons 
Derval  (Brittany);  LORENZ  ;  and  Massow  in  Saxony ; 
the  Counts  von  ROTENBURCx ;  the  Lordships  of  ISEN- 
BURG  (quartered  by  the  Princes  von  WiED) ;  and  of 
Breuburg  (quartered  by  the  Counts  of  LOWENSTEIN 
and  Erbach)  ;  and  of  many  other  noble  families. 

Argent,  two  bars  sable,  are  the  arms  of  the  house  of 
Isenburg,  Princes  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire ;  Le 
Barbier,  Marquises  de  Kerjan  in  Brittany. 

Gules,  two  bars  argent,  are  the  arms  of  MARTIN  ; 
Servati  of  Genoa  ;  the  Counts  Arnim  of  Prussia ;  the 
Barons  von  Erthal  in  Franconia,  and  OCHSSENSTEIN 
in  Rhenish  Prussia.  Or,  two  bars  gules,  is  the  coat  of 
the  Counts  of  Berlo  (Prussia),  and  FURSTENBERG  ;  the 
Princes  of  OLDENBURG  ;  Mauvoisin  and  RosNY  in 
France ;  Vallgornera  in  Spain  ;  Walloncapelle, 
or  Waelscappel,  Van  Schoonvelt,  and  Westcappel 

in  the  Low  Countries.  Azure,  two  bars  argent,  is  borne 
by  Venables. 

Vert,  two  bars  dancetty  argent,  are  the  arms  of  the 
Barons  SPIEGEL.  Argent,  two  bars  dancetty  sable,  by 
the  Counts  Reede  (Guelders),  and  the  Reede-Ginkels, 
Earls  of  Athlone.  Gules,  two  bars  counter-embattled 
argent,  is  borne  by  the  Counts  of  QUADT. 

As  a  pendant  to  the  Carmichael  coat,  referred  to 
on  p.  136,  we  may  give  the  arms  of  Wave  of  Devon  ; 
Sable,  two  bars  wreathed  argent  and  gules, 

A  curious  example  is  the  coat  of  MONTCONIS  in 
Burgundy :  Gules,  two  bars,  that  in  chief  wazy  or,  the 
one  in  base  plain  argent,  (In  later  times  the  field  is 
azure?^ 
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Plate  XII.,  fig.  9,  Argent^  two  bars  battled  counter- 
embattled  gules  id' Argent y  d  deux  fasces  bretesst^es  et 
contre  bretesshs  de  gueules),  are  the  arms  of  Arkel. 

Of  coats  with  three  bars  there  are  a  greater  number 
still. 

Argent,  three  bars  gules,  are  the  arms  of  CAMERON  ;  of 
MULTON  ;  of  the  Counts  BOULAINVILLIERS ;  of  the 
great  family  of  Croy  (Comtes  de  Chimay,  Marquises 
d'ARSCHOT,  Princes  de  ClllMAY  and  de  Croy  of  the 
Holy  Roman  Empire,  Grandees  of  Spain) ;  of  Frois- 
SART  ;  Van  Beervelt  ;  Chateau  Meliand  (Bannerets 
of  Touraine) ;  of  Leitoens  of  Portugal,  etc. 

Argent^  three  bars  sable  id' Argent y  a  trois  fasces  de  sable) 

is  the  coat  of  Affleck  or  Auchenleck  ;  Houghton  ; 
St.  Aaiand  in  France,  etc. 

Asure,  three  bars  argent,  is  borne  by  the  Neapolitan 
DE  Angelis,  Dukes  of  San  Donato. 

Gules,  three  bars  or,  is  carried  by  Beaumont  ;  Mas- 
CARENHAS  (Portugal);  LoVENlCH  (Westphalia) ;  and 
Or,  three  bars  gules,  by  MUSCHAMP;  GROUCHES,  Mar- 
quises of  Chepy  and  Gribauval  ;  the  Barons  Hein- 
BURG  ;  Lobenstein  ;  Cordova  of  Spain,  etc. 

Gules,  three  bars  vair,  was  the  coat  of  Gherardini  of 
Venice,  and  Mercceur  of  France. 

The  DE  COMBAUT,  Ducs  de  CoiSLiN,  in  France,  used 
Gules,  three  bars  chequy  argent  and  azure. 

Or,  three  bars  wavy  gules  (Plate  XII.,  fig.  lo)  are  the 
arms  of  Drummond  in  Scotland,  and  Basset  in 
England. 

Argent,  three  bars  wavy  azure,  are  borne  by  Pardah.- 
LAN,  1 270, last  Crusade  ;  Galeotti  (Naples);  Ferrera  ; 
PODENAS,  Princes  de  Cantalupo  ;  and  VAN  LuCHTEN- 
BURG,  or  LUYTENBURG,  of  Holland. 

Argent,  four  bars  azure,  were  the  arms  of  Sir  JOHN 
HORBURY  (temp.  Ed\v.  I.),  and  are  borne  by  MOLEMBAIS 
(France) ;  and  wavyhy  Sabbingen  (Zealand).     Ermine, 
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four  bars  gules^  was  the  coat  of  Sir  John  Sulby,  or 
Sully,  K.G.,  ob.  1338. 

Barrulets  are  often  borne  in  pairs,  and  are  then  called 
Bars-GEMELS  (French  jumeiles)  as  in  the  coat  of 
HUNTERCOMBE  (Plate  XII.,  fig.  11),  Ermine,  two  bars- 
gemels  gules  (sometimes  sable). 

As  in  the  case  of  the  bend,  hereafter  referred  to,  the 
fess  is  often  "  coticed/'  thus,  in  Plate  XII.,  fig.  1 2,  Harles- 
TON  of  Essex  bears  :  Argent,  a  fess  ermine,  coticed  sable. 
Badlesmere  in  England,  summoned  to  Parliament  as 
Baron,  3rd  Edw.  II.;  and  MoNESTAY  in  France  bear: 
Argent,  a  fess  between  two  bars-gemels  gules.  By  Eliot, 
Earl  of  St.  German's  the  same  coat  is  borne,  except 
that  the  gemels  are  wavy  azure  (v.  p.  286).  FiNCH- 
FIELI),  again,  bears  the  fess  wavy  and  the  gemels 
straight : — Argent,  a  fess  wavy  between  two  gemels  sable. 
With  regard  to  **  tiercing,"  as  in  the  case  of  the  Pale,  so 
is  it  with  the  Fess.  A  shield  divided  per  fess  and  also 
charged  with  a  fess,  is  commonly  blazoned  Tiered,  or 
Tierced  per  fess  ;  a  third  part  of  the  field  being  occupied 
by  each  tincture.     {^See  pp.  86,  132). 

The  Bend  {Bande)  is  a  piece  crossing  the  shield 
diagonally  from  the  dexter  chief  to  the  sinister  base. 
P'or  it,  as  for  the  preceding  Ordinaries,  the  old  heralds 
claimed  the  third  part  of  the  shield  ;  but,  even  if  charged, 
it  seldom  covers  more  than  the  fourth  part  of  the  field  in 
modern  usage. 

In  Plate  XIII.,  fig.  i.  Azure,  a  bend  or,  is  the  simple 
coat  which  formed  the  subject  of  the  memorable  contro- 
versy between  the  families  of  SCROPE  and  Grosvenor, 
and  which  was  adjudged  to  the  former.  It  is  also  borne 
by  the  Counts  Thun  l)E  HOHENSTEIN  (Bohemia); 
Cassagnet,  Marquis  de  Fimarcon  ;  the  families  of 
HUMlfeRES;  HfiRlPONT  (Belgium);  LONGWY  DURFORT; 
BiRON  ;  DE  MOLAY  ;  ZOTRA,  etc.  Its  reverse,  d'Or,  d 
la  bande  d'azur,  was  borne  by  GuiLLAUME  DE  TRIE  in 
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1 147  (Second  Crusade),  and  by  the  English  family  of 
Trye,  of  Leckhampton,  in  Gloucestershire ;  as  also  by 
La  Baume,  Counts  de  St.  Amour  ;  and  the  Venetian 
family  of  MOROSINI. 

Or,  a  bend  gules y  are  the  arms  of  the  Grand-duchy  of 
Baden  ;  of  the  Principality  of  Ligne  ;  of  de  Salins 
(First  Crusade) ;  of  Cl£ment  (Mar^chal  de  France  in 
1248),  etc.  Its  reverse  :  Gules ^  a  bend  or ^  is  the  coat  of 
Chalon  (i096,in  First  Crusade), quartered  by  the  Princes 
of  Orange  ;  Hennin,  Comte  de  Bossu  ;  of  Noailles 
(Dues  de  Noailles,  Dues  de  Mouchy,  Princes  de  Foix, 
etc.)  ;  of  DE  Lentilhac  ;  Ansidei  ;  La  Rode,  etc. 
Or,  a  bend  sable  is  borne  by  Mawley  ;  Sandoval  of 
Spain ;  GONNELIEU ;  and  CONfPAGNl  (Tuscany).  Argent, 
a  bend  or,  is  borne  by  NiTSCHWiTZ  {v,  ante,  p.  91). 

The  original  coat  of  the  family  of  Dennlstoun  of 
that  Ilk,  in  Scotland,  was:  Argent,  a  bend  sable,  which 
is  also  borne  by  several  Barons  Stein,  or  Stain  ;  the 
Counts  Heerdt  in  Holland,  etc. 

In  the  coat  of  Spark  :  Chequy,  or  and  vert,  a  bend 
ennine  (Plate  XIII.,  fig.  2),  we  see  that  the  ermine 
spots  on  a  bend  are  placed  bendways,  unless  the  con- 
trary is  prescribed  in  the  blazon,  as  by  BUSSY,  in  the 
Pays  de  Vaud,  who  bears  :  Gules,  on  a  bend  argent  three 
ermine  spots  sable,  each  erect  paleways.  This  is  also  the 
case  with  the  panes  of  chequy  and  vair.  Thus,  the  arms 
of  Menteith  in  Scotland  are  :  Or,  a  bend  cliequy  argent 
and  sable.  Here  the  three  rows  of  the  chequy  are 
arranged  to  follow  the  direction  of  the  bend. 

In  Plate  XHL,  fig.  3,  BUNBURY  bears :  Argent,  on  a 
bend  sable  three  chessrooks  of  the  field.  Sa VILE,  Earl  of 
MexboroUGH,  uses:  Argent,  on  a  bend  sable  three 
owls  of  tlu  field,  (Coats  which  are  Tierced  in  bend,  or  in 
bend-sinister,  are  given  on  p.  96.) 

Like  the  other  Ordinaries,  the  bend  is  varied  by 
indenting,  engrailing,  etc.      A  few  examples  will  suffice. 
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PLATE   XIII. 


4.  Per  isle  >  bend  b.  Bend  engoolde. 

oomitv-ahuwed.  (Sanelui. ) 


10.  Bend  ootiwd. 
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Gules^  a  bend  wavy  argent^  is  borne  by  the  Counts  of 
Ortenburg.  Azure,  a  bend  engrailed  or^  is  the  coat  of 
Bermingham.  That  of  Baturle  du  Castel,  in  Lor- 
raine, is :  d'Azur,  a  la  bande  cannelee  d' argent.  The 
poet  Scarron  bore  :  Azure,  a  bend  counter-embattled  or 
{d'Azur,  d  la  bande  bretess/e  d'or).  Azure,  a  bend  %vavy 
or,  is  the  coat  of  Aldam  ;  Gules,  a  bend  flory-counter- 
flory  or,  is  borne  by  GOLDINGTON  ;  and  in  another  coat 
for  the  same  name  the  tinctures  are  changed  to  or  and 
azure.  Azure,  a  bend  raguly  argent,  is  the  coat  of  the 
Lordship  of  JUSTINGEN  ;  Vert,  a  bend  dancetty  ermine, 
that  of  Somery. 

Occasionally  the  bend  is  of  two  colours.  Or,  a  bend 
per  bend  gules  and  azure,  is  the  coat  of  Navi  ;  with  the 
bend  argent  and  sable,  the  same  is  that  of  the  Lordship 
of  Oepfingen.  Per  pale  argent  and  gules,  a  bend 
counter-changed,  is  the  coat  attributed  to  the  poet 
Chaucer  (Plate  XIII.,  fig.  4). 

Two  foreign  varieties  of  the  bend  deserve  notice.  In 
the  bend  engouUe,  a  characteristic  bearing  of  Spain, 
each  extremity  of  it  issues  from  the  mouth  of  a  dragon, 
lion,  or  leopard.  Thus  in  Plate  XIII.,  fig.  5,  SANCHEZ, 
Argent,  a  bend  vert,  engoulee  of  dragons^  heads  or.  {See 
my  paper  on  the  "  Heraldry  of  Spain  "  in  the  Genea- 
logist, vol.  V.)  The  other  is  that  arched  and  modified 
bend  called  in  Germany  the  Rauten  Kranz  (Kranzlein), 
or  '*  crown  of  rue."  This  forms  the  charge  in  the  arms 
of  Saxony  ;  Barry  of  ten  sable  and  or,  over  all  a  crancelin 
vert.  It  is  given  in  Vol.  II.,  Plate  XI.,  fig.  2,  and  is 
already  familiar  to  us,  both  as  quartered  with  the  Royal 
Arms  of  the  United  Kingdom  by  the  late  Prince  Consort, 
and  as  borne  en  surtout  by  H.R.H.  the  PRINCE  OF 
Wales,  and  his  other  descendants.  The  origin  of  this 
bearing  is  still  somewhat  a  matter  of  doubt ;  the  legend 
usually  put  forth  to  account  for  it  has  no  probability 
at  all.     Verbrugge  bears :  Or,  a  crancelin  vert  (Plate 
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XIII.,  fig.  6.)  The  Crancelin,  though  usually  borne  vert 
is  not  so  always.  RUDICKHEIM  uses  Or^  a  crancelin 
gules,  Fanchon,  of  Li^ge,  bears  the  arms  of  Saxony, 
but  with  the  qx^xkc^vcv  gules  ;  a  change  of  tincture  which 
is  suggestive. 

Like  other  Ordinaries  the  Bend  has  its  diminu- 
tives ;  the  Bcndlet,  the  Cotice,  and  the  Riband.  The 
bendlet  is  seldom  borne  singly.  The  French  call  the 
charge  by  the  name  of  bande  up  to  the  number  of 
four. 

Argent^  two  bendlet s  sable  {d'Argenty  a  deux  bandes  de 
sable),  is  the  coat  of  Bradshaw  ;  of  the  Barons  Stein 
zu  Leibenstein  ;  and  of  Peppenberg  {Zurich  Wap- 
penrolle,  No.  332),  etc.  The  same,  with  the  bendlets 
engrailed,  is  borne  by  Radclvffe  ;  with  the  bendlets 
nebuly,  by  Stapleton.  A  curious  coat  is  that 
assigned  to  WiGMUR,  in  Scotland  :  Argent,  tivo  bendlets, 
the  inner  sides  alo?ie  wavy  sable.  Or,  two  bendlets  gules 
{d'Or,  a  deux  bandes  de  gueules),  are  the  arms  of  d'Oyly, 
and  of  GUALTERI  (Italy).  Argent,  two  bends  azure,  is 
borne  by  the  Marquises  SPOLVERINI.  Argent,  two 
bendlets  ivavy  azure,  is  the  coat  of  the  Italian  Caetani, 
or  Gaetani,  to  which  Pope  BONIFACE  VIII.  belonged. 
Gules,  two  bendlets  argent  (now  borne  between  as  many 
estoiles  of  the  last)  is  said  to  be  the  ancient  coat  of 
Bonaparte,  but  in  Corsica,  both  bend  and  estoiles 
were  borne  or  (Plate  XIII.,  fig.  11).  In  Plate  XII., 
fig.  7  is  the  coat  of  WiLBRAHAM,  Argent,  three  bends 
wavy  azure.  Or,  three  bendlets  ermine,  are  the  arms  of 
the  Spanish  family  of  GUEVARA.  Or,  three  bendlets 
azure,  are  those  of  the  CONTARINI  of  Venice,  etc. 
Adh£mar  DE  MONTEIL,  Comte  de  Grignan,-  in 
France,  bears  :  d'Or,  a  trois  bandes  d'azur,  (The  letters 
of  Mme.  DE  Sevign£  were  addressed  to  her  daughter, 
the  Comtesse  de  Grignan.) 

What    appears   to   have   been   the   original    coat   of 
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BiRON,  viz.,  Argent,  three  bendlets  gules,  is  now  borne 
with  the  bendlets  enhanced  (Fr.  haussds)  i.e.  placed 
higher  in  the  shield,  as  in  the  arms,  of  the  poet,  Lord 
BvRON.  (Plate  XIII.,  fig.  8.)  The  coat  of  Knatch- 
BULL  (Plate  XIII.,  fig.  9),  Azure,  three  crosslets-fitclu'es 
bendways  between  two  bendlets  or,  may  be  compared  with 
that   of  NORTHCOTE  (Plate  X.,  fig.   10),  to   exemplify  V' 

the  difference  between  "  in  bend  "  and  **  bendways." 

The  Cotice  (cotice)  is  the  name  applied  by  the  French 
to  bendlets  when  more  than  four  are  placed  in  the 
shield  ;  it  is  also  the  name  given  to  the  bendlets  which 
often  accompany  a  bend,  as  the  endorses  do  a  pale  (v, 
ante,  p.  133).  Thus  Plate  XIII.,  fig.  10  is  the  coat  of 
Harley,  Earl  of  Oxford  :  Or,  a  bend  coticed  sable, 
n Argent,  d,  la  bande  de  sable  accostt^e  de  deux  cotices 
du  mime  is  the  coat  of  the  French  Marquises  de 
CUSTINE.  Or,  a  bend  coticed  gules,  are  the  arms  of  the 
Beau  FORTS  quartered  with  Loos.  BureU,  Or  and 
gules,  is  borne  by  the  Dukes  of  BEAUFORT,  in  Belgium, 
etc. 

Villeprouv£,  in  France,  bears :  de  Gucules,  d  la 
bande  d' argent  accostie  de  deux  cotices  d'or ;  a  coat  borne 
in  the  early  Rolls  of  Arms  for  COUE  or  COWE  ;  and  for 
Dawtrey.  The  cotices  are  often  borne  engrailed,  in- 
dented, wavy,  etc.,  while  the  bend  is  plain  ;  or  vice 
versa.  Azure,  a  bend  engrailed  argent,  plain  coticed  or, 
is  the  coat  of  the  Earls  FORTESCUE.  Sable,  a  bend 
ermine  between  two  cotices  flory-counterflory  or,  is  the 
coat  of  Keck,  or  Kelk.  Or,  five  cotices  azure,  was  the 
coat  of  the  Dukes  DE  Crillon. 

A  single  example  of  the  cotice  as  a  sole  charge  occurs 
in  the  rather  remarkable  coat  of  the  family  of  DES 
Baillets,  who  bore  :  Argent,  a  cotice purpure.  Another 
curious  coat  is  that  of  Diaz,  in  Spain  :  Argent,  two 
cotices,  tlu  upper  one  sable,  the  lower  one  vert.  Gules,  two 
bendlets,  one  or,  tfie  other  argent,  is  the  coat  attributed  to 
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MiLO  FiTZ- Walter,  Earl  of  Hereford;  one  of  the 
co-heiresses  married  BOHUN,  and  the  cotices  in  the 
BOHUN  coat  may  possibly  have  this  origin. 

The  bend  is  sometimes  borne  doubly  coticed ;  Ermine^ 
a  bend  doubly-coticed  gules ^  is  the  coat  of  Celles  in 
Belgium.  The  arms  of  the  ancient  Counts  of  CHAM- 
PAGNE are :  Azure,  a  bend  doubly-coticed,  each  pair  of 
cotices  potent  (towards  each  other)  on  the  inner  sides,  or, 
A  coat  of  Carmichael  has  the  cotices  potent  on  the 
outer  sides. 

A  still  narrower  diminutive,  the  riband  or  fillet,  has 
been  already  represented  in  Plate  X.,  fig.  6,  as  debruis- 
ing  the  lion  of  the  arms  of  Abernethy. 

The  Bend-Sinister  {Barre)  differs  from  the  Bend 
only  by  its  position.  It  runs  from  the  sinister  chief  to 
the  dexter  base.  Examples  of  its  use  formerly  existed 
in  Britain  ;  but  in  most  cases  the  charge  has  come  to  be 
turned  into  the  Bend  (dexter),  from,  an  idea  that  in  its 
original  form  it  suggested  illegitimacy.  This  is  a  popular 
error.  No  such  association  originally  attached  to  it,  and 
in  many  countries  none  such  attaches  to  it  still.  The 
Benigni  of  Rome  bear:  Argent,  a  bend-sinister  sable. 
Argent,  a  bend-sinister  gules,  were  the  original  arms 
of  BISSET ;  they  are  those  of  the  Barons  Hasenberg, 
etc.  Azure,  a  bend-sinister  embattled  or,  is  the  coat  of 
RONCIIIVECCHI,  in  Tuscany.  Ermine,  a  bend-sinister 
gules  {d'Hermine,  a  la  barre  de  gueules)  were  the 
canting  arms  of  Barre  in  PVance.  Gules,  a  bend- 
sinister  argent,  are  the  arms  of  Rauch  in  Wiirttemberg. 
Or,  a  bend-wavy  sinister  purpure,  is  the  coat  of  KoCH  ; 
.  and  Gules,  a  bend-sinister  or,  is  a  modern  grant  to 
Renvers,  of  Austria.  To  this  list  large  additions 
might  be  made,  but  these  are  quite  sufficient  to  prove 
that  the  use  of  the  bend-sinister  has  no  necessary 
connection  with  illegitimacy  or  dishonour.  France 
was  the  original  birthplace  of  an  idea  which  was  alto- 
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gether  erroneous ;  it  was  thought  that  illegitimacy  was 
denoted  if  the  charges  (for  instance  a  lion  rampant) 
faced  to  the  sinister,  whereas  it  was  customary  in  early 
times  for  the  escucheons  on  monuments,  etc.,  in  churches 
to  have  the  arms  so  painted  as  that  the  charges  faced 
to  the  High  Altar.  (Thus,  in  the  Chapel  of  the 
Chevaliers  de  la  Toison  d'Or,  at  Dijon,  the  arms 
of  the  Knights  whose  stalls  were  on  the  north  side  are 
all  arranged  in  this  way,  or  apparently  reversed.) 
Favyn,  who  describes  them  in  the  Thedtre  d'Honneur 
et  de  Chevalerie,  pp.  956-959,  says,  **  Le  peintre  ignorant 
a  faict  tous  les  Tymbres  tournez  ^  gauche  pour  regarder 
le  Grand  Autel,  et  mesrties  quelques  Armes,  ce  qui  est 
bastardised  He  was  of  course  utterly  wrong  in  the 
last  assertion.  In  our  own  Chapel  of  St.  George  at 
Windsor,  the  stall-plates  of  the  early  Knights  of  the 
Garter  have  the  helmets  and  shields  of  those  on  the 
north  side  thus  arranged.  So  are  also  the  coats  em- 
blazoned on  the  stalls  upon  the  north  side  of  the  Choir 
in  the  Cathedral  at  Haarlem,  which  I  have  described  in 
Notes  and  Queries^  5th  Series,  vol.  ix.,  pp.  61,  10 1,  etc. 
The  Burgundian  Heralds  naturally  followed  the  use 
which  still  prevails  in  Germany.  By  it  charges,  animate 
and  inanimate,  are  freely  turned  to  the  sinister  whenever 
symmetry  or  artistic  effect  appear  to  require  it,  and  this 
without  conveying  to  the  intelligent  observer  the  smallest 
suggestion  of  illegitimate  descent.  (For  fuller  treat- 
ment of  this  subject,  and  an  explanation  of  the  use  of 
the  Bendlet,  Baton,  etc.,  as  marks  of  bastardy,  see  the 
Chapter  on  Illegitimacy,  Vol.  1 1.,  Chap.  XX HI.,  p.  170.) 

V.  The  Chevron. — The  Cfuvron,  or  Cheveron  (a  word 
said  to  be  derived  from  an  old  name  for  the  barge-couples 
of  the  gable  of  a  house),  is  a  figure  composed  of  two  bands 
issuing  respectively  from  the  dexter  and  sinister  base  of 
the  shield,  and  conjoined  at  or  about  the  honour  point. 

This   Ordinary  is   probably  the  one   most  in  use  in 
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English  armory ;  and  is  certainly  that  which,  interposed 
between  three  other  charges,  is  employed  most  largely 
in  the  armory  of  France.  In  German  Heraldry  it  is  not 
of  frequent  occurrence,  and  it  is  extremely  rare  in  that 
of  the  Peninsula.  {See  my  paper  on  the  "  Heraldry  of 
Spain  and  Portugal.")  In  French  armory  the  limbs  of 
the  chevron  are  for  the  most  part  drawn  so  as  to  meet 
at  a  more  acute  angle  than  among  ourselves,  and  the 
point  is  somewhat  higher  in  the  field  ;  indeed,  sometimes 
it  is  drawn  so  as  actually  to  touch  the  top  line  of  the 
escucheon.  On  the  brass  of  Sir  John  d'Abernoun,  in 
the  Church  of  Stoke  d'Abernon,  1277,  ^^^  chevron  in  his 
shield  {AzurCy  a  chevron  or)  touches  the  top  line  of  the 
escucheon.  But  the  necessity  of  finding  room  for  charges 
above  and  below  the  chevron  has  caused  it  to  be  not 
only  diminished  in  bulk  but  drawn  with  a  very  obtuse 
angle.  By  far  the  best  and  most  elegant  examples  are 
those  in  which  the  angle  does  not  at  most  exceed  a  right 
angle. 

A  Chevron  occurs  as  annes  parlantes  for  the  families  of 
Teyes,  and  Teyeyes  {Argent,  a  chevron  gules)  in  the 
letter  of  the  Barons  to  the  Pope  in  1301  :  Or,  a  chevron 
gules  {d'Or  au  c/ievron  de  gueules)  is  the  coat  of  STAF- 
FORD, Duke  of  Buckingham  (Plate  XIV.,  fig.  i). 

Argent y  a  clievron  azure,  is  borne  by  the  Venetian 
Counts  Canali;  the  Barons  von  POLLNITZ;  the  Danish 
Eriksens  ;  the  families  of  Metsch  ;  BrouILLART,  etc.: 
its  reverse  is  used  by  the  English  families  of  Lad- 
BROOKE  (or  Lodbroke)  ;  GURWOOD,  etc.;  and  by  those 
of  Bruhl  ;  La  Porte  ;  Cioli,  etc.,  abroad.  Argent,  a 
chevron  sable,  is  borne  by  the  Trelawneys,  and  Pri- 
DEAUX  (in  the  latter  case  with  a  label  gules,  which 
originally  borne  for  difference,  has  become  a  regular 
portion  of  the  charges,  cf.  Vol.  II.,  p.  15).  HOLBEACH 
bears  the  same,  but  with  the  chevron  engrailed. 

Azure,  a  clievron  or,  is  borne  in  France,  by  the  family 
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of  GORREVOD,  Dues  de  Pont  de  Vaux,  Princes  of  the 
Holy  Roman  Empire,  etc.  It  is  borne  by  the  Vende- 
LINI  of  Venice  ;  and  by  Verreychen,  Counts  de  Sart, 
in  the  Low  Countries ;  by  Champsdivers,  and  others 
in  France ;  by  the  Counts  GOTTER  of  Prussia  ;  and  as 
canting  arms  by  the  families  of  Sparre  in  Sweden  ;  and 
My  PONT  in  Burgundy.  With  the  field  bilktty  or  it  is  the 
coat  of  the  Counts  de  Cruyckenberg  ;  with  the  field 
flory  argent^  by  Blanchaert  in  the  Netherlands ;  and 
with  the  field  platy  by  DU  Chesneau.  Azure,  a  chevron 
per  pale  or  and  argent,  is  the  coat  of  the  SALIC.NONS  in 
France. 

The  families  of  TOUCHET,  Lords  AUDLEY  ;  Kyn- 
ASTON  ;  Van  Driesche  in  Holland,  etc.,  bear  Ermine 
a  chevron  gules.  Gules,  a  chevron  argent,  was  the  original 
coat  of  the  great  House  of  Berkeley  ;  and  is  also  borne 
by  the  Counts  of  Herberstein  ;  and  the  Prussian 
Barons  Ledebur.  Gules,  a  chevron  argent  (often  ermine^, 
is  the  coat  of  the  great  family  of  Ghistelles  in  Flanders ; 
Gules,  a  clievron  or,  is  the  coat  of  the  CflAMPERNONS, 
and  COBHAMS ;  Herzeele,  Marquises  of  F^AULQUEZ  ; 
Sparre,  Barons  de  Cronenburg  ;  the  families  of 
MONTAUBAN ;  SwART ;  and  Van  Veen  (Holland), 
etc.  Sable,  a  chevron  ennitie,  is  borne  by  Baynard  ; 
and  Gules,  a  clievron  vair,  by  Blaket. 

When  the  chevron  is  of  fur,  the  spots  and  panes  do 
not  follow  the  lines  of  the  Ordinary,  but  are  placed 
paleways  ;  a  chevron  chequy  follows  the  same  rule,  as 
in  Plate  XIV.,  fig.  2,  the  coat  of  the  Lords  Sempill: 
Argent,  a  chevron  chequy  gules  and  of  the  field,  between 
three  hunting  horns  sable  gamislud  and  stringed  of  the 
second.  In  like  manner  when  a  chevron  is  charged  the 
charges  are  placed  paleways,  unless  it  is  specified  that 
they  are  to  follow  the  direction  of  the  chevron,  thus  in 
Plate  XIV.,  fig.  3,  the  arms  of  Pringle  are  :  Azure,  on 
a  chevron  argent  three  escallops  of  the  field.     In  the  coat 
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of  Hepburn  :  Gules,  on  a  c/ievron  argent  a  rose  between 
two  lions  combatant  of  t/ie  firsts  the  lions  of  necessity 
follow  the  lines  of  the  chevron. 

In  foreign  coats  the  chevron  is  often  drawn  ploy^^ 
i.e.,  with  its  limbs  curved  inwards.  I  believe  this  has 
arisen  simply,  as  in  the  analogous  case  of  the  fess  vout^e 
(page  136),  from  the  surface  of  the  escucheon  having 
been  convex  ;  but  in  course  of  time,  it  has  become  the 
ordinary  use  of  some  families,  even  when  the  escucheon 
affords  a  plane  surface,  and  it  is  accordingly  so  specified 
in  many  foreign  blazons.  Thus  Argent,  a  chevron  ploye 
gules,  is  the  coat  of  the  Danish  AUGUSTINS,  or  OWSTINS ; 
the  reverse  is  that  of  the  RODENEGGS,  Counts  WOL- 
KENSTEIN.  (Plate  XIV.,  fig.  4.)  Sable,  a  cJievron ploye 
or,  is  borne  by  the  Austrian  Counts  von  WoRDT.  The 
Barons  von  Nevdeck  bear  :  Or,  a  c/ievron  ployd  gules. 
The  coat  of  VON  MOLL  in  Tirol  is :  Azure,  a  chevron 
ployt^  between  three  estoiles  or. 

This  Ordinary  sometimes  assumes  an  abnormal  posi- 
tion, springing  not  from  the  base  but  from  one  of  the 
sides  of  the  escucheon  (in  which  case  it  is  said  to  be 
couclie^  or  from  the  chief,  when  it  is  blazoned  as  "reversed." 
Gules,  a  chevron  couchc  (or  issuant  from  the  dexter  flank) 
argent,  is  the  coat  of  Marschalck.  (Plate  VII.,  fig.  5.) 
Gules,  a  chevron  reversed  argent ,  is  the  coat  of  the  Bavarian 
Barons  RUMLINGEN  DE  Berg  ;  and  of  the  Tyrolese 
family  of  Malgol;  and  Plate  XIV.,  fig.  5,  .shows  the 
arms  of  the  Tuscan  family  of  HiLGERS,  Or,  two  chev- 
rons reversed  argent  (notice  the  armes  fausses).  Or,  a 
chevron  couched  azure,  is  the  coat  of  Doublet. 

The  chevron  is  often  borne  engrailed,  embattled,  wavy, 
indented,  etc.  When  its  top  is  blunted  it  is  said  in  French 
blazon  to  be  borne  e^cim^.  In  the  arms  of  LA  ROCHE- 
FOUCAULD, Plate  XIV.,  fig.  9,  the  uppermost  chevron  is 
thus  treated.  Barry  of  ten  argent  and  azure  three 
chevronels  gules,  the  first  dcimd  {BureU  d' argent  et  d'azur 
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a  trots  chevrons  de  gueules  brochants  sur  k  tout,  le  premier 

In  the  coat  of  the  family  of  ZUR  SUNNEN  in  Basel 
(given  in  the  Zurich  Wappenrolle,  No.  548)  the  point  of 
the  chevron  or  is  terminated  by  a  demi-fleur-de-lis  argent 
— the  field  is  gules. 

The  chevron  occasionally  appears  in  chief;  thus 
the  arms  of  the  Earls  of  Strathern  were  those 
of  Stuart  {Or,  a  fess  chequy  azure  and  argent^  with 
in  chief  a  chevron  gules,  {Or,  two  chevrons  gules, 
was  the  coat  of  Stratherne  ancient.)  Similar  coats 
are  those  of  the  English  families  of  KiRTON,  who  bear : 
Argent,  a  fess  and  in  chief  a  chevron  gules  ;  and  SPRING- 
HOSE,  Gules,  a  fess  and  in  chief  a  chevron  argent.  Or,  a 
fess  betzveen  two  chevrons  gules,  is  the  coat  of  FlTZ- 
walter.    (Plate  XIV.,  fig.  6.) 

Rarely  the  chevron  is  united  with  another  ordinary  as 
in  the  arms  of  Noteworthy  :  Per  pale  gules  and  or,  a 
chevron  united  with  a  demi-pale  all  counter- changed. 

The  chevron  is  "broken"  or  "fracted"  {bris^),  when  each 
limb  is  broken  across,  as  in  Plate  XIV.,  fig.  10,  which  is 
the  coat  of  the  Counts  de  LINAGE  in  France  {d'Azur,  au 
c/ievron  bris^  d'or,  accompagntf  de  trois  roses  d* argent),  A 
solitary  example  of  a  chevron  thus  treated  is  the 
Scottish  coat  of  JOHN  ALEXANDER  of  Kinglassie,  Per 
pale  argent  and  sable  a  chevron  brisi  at  the  summit,  and 
in  base  a  crescent,  all  counter-changed.  In  a  chevron 
rompu,  or  failli,  there  is  a  lack  of  continuity  in  one  of 
the  limbs,  and  the  position  of  the  failure  must  be  speci- 
fied ;  thus  the  Provencal  family  of  Maynier,  Barons 
d*OPPfeDE,  bears:  d'Azur,  a  deux  chevrons  d* argent,  Vune 
failli  a  dextre,  P  autre  a  senestre.  I  n  the  coat  of  Beau  MONT 
in  Maine  (Plate  XIV.,  fig.  11)  five  chevrons  are  thus 
faillis,  or  rompus,  alternatively:  ''d' Argent,  a  cinq  chevrons 
de  gueules  rompus,  les  i,  2,  3,  ^  dextre,  les  autres  d 
senestre," 
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In  the  last  two  examples  more  than  one  chevron 
occurs  in  the  field;  when  this  is  the  case  English  heraldic 
writers  often  call  them  "chevronels,"  as  if  they  were 
diminutives  of  the  chevron  ;  French  blazon  knows  no 
such  distinction. 

Argent,  two  chevrons  azure,  is  a  coat  of  Bagot,  and 
Tyrrel  in  England  ;  of  Renneburg,  or  Raimbert  in 
Westphalia ;  of  LiNDENPALM  in  Denmark.  The  Counts 
de  Perche,  in  the  First  Crusade  (iioo),  bore :  Argent, 
two  chevrons  gules  ;  Belesme  ;  Breitenbach,  etc.,  did 
the  same.  Argent,  two  cfievrons  sable,  is  the  coat  of  the 
family  of  M*Laren  ;  Azure,  two  c/ievrons  or,  is  borne  by 
Chaworth  in  England,  and  Sartiges  in  France. 

Three  chevrons  appear  in  several  coats  of  great 
families  Or,  three  c/ievrons  gules  {d'Or,  d  trots  cJievrons 
de  gueules)  are  the  arms  of  the  DE  Clares,  Earls 
of  Gloucester,  etc. ;  and  were  also  borne  by  the 
Counts  of  Hanau  (Holy  Roman  Empire)  ;  the  Barons 
Voorst,  or  Voerst  ;  by  Cr£vecceur  ;  and,  wavy  gules, 
by  the  Van  der  Ryts  of  Flanders.  The  Counts  of 
Meraviglla  bore  them  azure. 

Or,  three  chevrons  sable  {d'Or,  a  trots  chevrons  de  sable) 
is  the  coat  of  Sir  WALTER  DE  MANNY  (founder  of  the 
Charterhouse) ;  of  the  Levis,  Dues  de  MiREPOiX  and 
DE  Ventadour  in  France ;  the  Barons  van  Haer- 
SOLTE ;  the  Armellini  of  Italy ;  Van  Alkmaar  of 
Holland,  etc. 

Argent,  three  chevrons  gules,  is  the  coat  of  the  family 
of  DU  Plessis  Richelieu,  of  which  the  great  Cardinal 
Due  de  Richelieu  was  a  member ;  of  the  Marquis  de 
Bassompierre  ;  of  the  county  of  Ravensberg  (now 
quartered  in  the  Royal  Arms  of  Prussia) ;  it  was  borne 
also  by  PHILIPPE  DE  Belesme,  Comte  d'ALEN<;:oN 
(First  Crusade)  ;  by  the  families  of  ChAteau-Gontier  ; 
BOIS-YVON  ;  DE  GORTERE  dit  SOMBEKE  ;  and  by  that 
of  Settimo,  Princes  de  FiTOLIA  in  Sicily. 
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The  reverse  {Gules,  three  cJuvrons  argent)  is  borne  by 
Jestyn  ap  Gwrgant  (one  of  the  ancient  Welsh 
princes) ;  Banester  ;  Mancicourt  (who  also  bore 
the  reverse) ;  Fa  VERGES,  etc.  Gallot  in  France  has 
a  rather  peculiar  coat — Ermine^  three  chevrons^  the  centre 
one  gules,  the  others  sable  [d' Herminey  d  trots  c/ievrons^  le 
premier  et  le  dernier  de  sable^  le  second  de  gueules). 

The  Chevron,  like  the  pale  and  the  fess,  is  not  in- 
frequently borne  coticed,  and  even  double-coticed  though 
rarely ;  the  attenuated  chevrons  employed  for  this  pur- 
pose are  called  "  couplecloses,"  but  are  not  used  singly. 
Three  chevronels  are  borne  "  interlaced  "  or  "  braced  "  in 
base,  in  a  few  English  coats.  Argent,  three  chevrons 
braced  sable  ^x^  the  coat  of  Hedworth;  and  Bracken- 
BURY ;  most  frequently  this  bearing  is  found  in  com- 
bination with  a  chief  as  in  the  arms  of  Wyvill  :  Gules, 
three  cheifronels  braced  vair,  a  chief  or  (Plate  XIV.,  fig. 
12).  The  French  coat  of  La  Gren£e  in  Picardy,  is: 
de  Gueules,  d  deux  chevrons  entrelach^  Vun  de  I* argent 
renvers^  et  mouvant  du  cJief,  V autre  d'or  (Plate  XIV., 
fig.  7).  Malpighi,  in  Italy,  bears:  Gules,  two  chevrons 
argent,  one  reversed,  both  interlaced,  Zatrilla  of  Cata- 
lonia, bears  :  Gules,  three  jumelles  cluvronways  or. 

The  Cross. — The  Cross  as  an  Ordinary  occupies 
the  space  of  a  pale  and  a  fess  united.  Its  many  varieties 
as  a  heraldic  charge  will  find  separate  treatment  in  a 
supplement  to  this  Chapter,  page  160.  In  this  place  we 
shall  only  deal  with  the  plain  Cross  as  an  Ordinary. 

As  might  be  expected,  this  form  is  frequently  found  as 
a  sole  charge.  Argent,  a  cross  gules  (Plate  XV.,  fig.  i),  is 
the  "Cross  of  St.  George,"  and  forms  the  ancient 
banner  of  ENGLAND ;  is  also  borne  as  the  arms  of  the 
Order  of  the  Garter  ;  of  Catalonia,  and  of  the 
Republic  of  Genoa,  of  which  St.  George  was  the 
patron  saint ;  by  the  Prince-Archbishops,  Electors  of 
Trier,  or  Treves  ;  by  the  City  of  Padua  ;  and  by  some 
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families  named  St.  Georges  in  France,  of  whom  one 
family  bore  the  title  of  Marquises  de  V£rac.  The 
families  of  Ibanez  de  Segovia  in  Spain  ;  of  the  Floren- 
tine POPOLESCHI  ;  of  BiORNSEN  in  Denmark;  of  Van 
BOUCHOUT  in  the  Netherlands  ;  all  used  the  same.  The 
reverse  {Gules,  a  cross  argent)  is  the  arms  of  the  great 

Order  of  the  Knights  Hospitallers  of  St.  John 
OF  Jerusalem,  Sovereigns  of  Rhodes  and  Malta  ;  of 
the  Dukes  of  Savoy  ;  of  the  Lordship  of  Aspremont  ; 
and  of  the  cities  of  ViCENZA  and  TOURNAY,  etc. 

Argent,  a  cross  sable,  was  the  coat  of  the  Prince- Arch- 
bishops, Electors  of  COLOGNE. 

Azure,  a  cross  argent,  was  the  coat  of  the  Byzantine 
family  of  DUCAS  ;  with  the  cross  or,  of  La  Croix,  Due 
de  Castries  ;  of  the  city  of  Verona  ;  of  the  families 
of  Teixeira  in  Portugal ;  and  Oluja  in  Spain.  Or,  a 
cross  gules,  is  the  coat  of  DE  BURGH,  Earl  of  ULSTER  ; 
of  Bigot  ;  of  the  principality  of  Antioch  ;  of  Fabert 
{MarMial  de  France) ;  of  the  Barons  Andlau  ;  the 
Counts  of  Rechteren  ;  and  the  Barons  Heeckeren, 
etc. 

A  large  number  of  families  bear  the  cross  formed  by 
the  varying  partition  lines.  Argent,  a  cross  engrailed 
sable  {d' Argent,  d  la  croix  engrcUe  de  sable),  belongs  to  the 
SlNCLAlRS,  Earls  of  ROSSLYN.  {See,  too,  the  arms  of 
the  Earlsof  CAlTHNESS,etc.,in  Vol.  1 1.,  Plate  IX.,figs.  5,6.) 
It  was  also  the  coat  of  the  family  of  MOHUN,  in  England  ; 
DU  Gu£,  Vicomtesde  MtjussUAUME  in  Brittany,  etc. 

Argent,  a  cross  embattled  sable,  is  the  bearing  of 
BalmannO;  and  AUCHINLECK  In  Scotland;  with  the 
cross  gules  it  was  borne  in  early  times  by  Daling- 
RIDGE;  and  GOURNEY  (or  GURNEY);  DE  LA  Lynde  ; 
and  TiPTOT,  in  England  ;  by  Croville  ;  Lancy  ;  and 
the  Cardinal  de  Lenoncourt,  in  France.  Argent,  a 
cross  raguly  sable  {d' Argent,  a  la  croix  ^cotde  de  sable), 
was  the  coat  of  Sandys.     Gules,  a  cross  engrailed  argent 
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was  borne  by  the  INGLETHORPES  of  Norfolk,  of  whom 
one  was  Bishop  of  ROCHESTER  1 283-1 291  ;  (9r,  a  cross 
engrailed  vert,  is  borne  as  a  differenced  coat  for  HUSSEY, 
the  original  coat  being  the  plain  cross.  Sable,  a  cross 
engrailed  or,  is  the  well-known  bearing  of  the  Suffolk 
family  of  d'Ufford  of  which  John  was  Archbishop  of 

Canterbury,  in  1348. 

The  Saltire  {Sautoir). — This  Ordinary  takes  up  the 
space  occupied  by  a  bend  and  a  bend-sinister  combined 
in  the  form  of  the  letter  X.  Its  name  is  of  uncertain 
etymology,  but  it  seems  to  be  derived  in  some  way  from 
the  verb  sauter,  to  leap.  My  own  idea  is  that  it  may 
have  originated  in  the  strengthening  stays  of  a  palisade, 
such  as  that  by  which  the  lists  and  their  enclosures  were 
formed,  and  that  the  upper  angle  formed  a  convenient 
place  for  the  foot  of  one  who  desired  to  leap  the  barrier. 
The  tradition  that  the  apostle  St.  Andrew  suffered 
martyrdom  upon  a  cross  of  that  shape  led  to  the  preva- 
lence of  the  saltire  as  a  heraldic  charge  in  countries  where 
St.  Andrew  is  a  popular  saint ;  more  particularly  in 
Scotland,  where  the  adoption  of  St.  Andrew  as  the 
national  patron  goes  back  to  a  date  before  the  introduc- 
tion of  armorial  bearings.  St.  Andrew  was  also  the 
patron  saint  of  Burgundy  ;  and  in  Spain  the  capture  of 
Baeza  from  the  Moors,  on  St.  Andrew's  Day  in  1227, 
gave  an  impulse  to  the  adoption  of  the  saltire  by  some 
of  the  families  who  figured  thereat.  The  CROSS  OF  St. 
Andrew,  of  silver  on  an  azure  field,  the  banner  of  Scot- 
land, is  represented  on  Plate  XVI.,  fig.  7.  The  cross 
known  as  that  of  St.  Patrick  is  Argent,  a  saltire  gules. 
It  occurs  as  the  arms  of  the  FiTZGERALDS,  Dukes  of 
Leinster,  Earls  of  Tyrconnel,  Kildare,  etc. ;  but  I 
am  not  aware  of  its  appearance  in  any  way  as  a  national 
ensign  until  it  was  made  part  of  the  insignia  of  the  Order 
of  St.  Patrick  upon  its  foundation  in  1783.  Thus  while 
the  Crosses  of  St.  George  and  St.  Andrew  appear  on 
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the  coins  and  seals  of  the  Commonwealth,  that  of  St. 
Patrick  is  not  used  as  the  hieroglyphic  of  Ireland  {cf. 
Vol.  1 1.,  Plate  X.,  fig.  5).  Gules,  a  saltire  argent  {de  Gueules^ 
au  sautoir  (f  argent),  is  the  coat  of  the  great  house,  of 
Neville,  Earls  of  Warwick,  Westmoreland,  etc. 
It  was  also  borne  by  Vander  Aa,  in  Flanders ;  Van 
Eyck  ;  Van  Jutphaas  ;  and  other  Low  Country 
families.  The  reverse  is  the  coat  of  Gerard  and 
Windsor  in  England ;  of  Flemal  ;  Gohaing  ;  and 
others  in  the  Netherlands.  La  GuiCHE  in  France 
bears  :  Vert,  a  saltire  or  {de  Sinople  au  sautoir  d'or). 
The  family  of  Maxwell  in  Scotland  bears :  Argent, 
a  saltire  sable;  and  the  same  but  with  the  saltire 
engrailed  is  the  coat  of  the  COLQUHOUNS.  The  old 
coat  of  the  house  of  Lennox  is  Argent,  a  saltire 
between  four  roses  gules.  Later  they  bore  the  saltire 
engrailed ;  a  coat  which  is  also  that  of  the  Napiers, 
and  Macfarlanes. 

The  old  rule  was  that  the  width  of  the  arms  of  the 
saltire  if  uncharged  should  be  one-fifth  of  the  field,  but 
if  charged  one-third.  The  latter  part  of  the  rule  was  not 
observed  in  the  old  examples  which  remain  to  us.  In 
Scottish  Heraldry  the  saltire  is  often  used  in  combination 
with  the  chief,  this  does  not  encroach  upon,  or  cover 
any  part  of,  the  saltire,  which  is  accommodated  to 
the  diminished  space  of  the  field.  The  arms  of  the  old 
Lords  of  Annandale  :  Or  (sometimes  argent),  a  saltire 
and  a  chief  gules  (Plate  XVI.,  fig.  8),  were  adopted  by 
the  Bruces  when  that  lordship  was  acquired  ;  appar- 
ently first  by  the  fourth  Lord  of  Annandale,  the  father 
of  Robert  Bruce  the  competitor  for  the  throne  ;  whose 
son  charged  the  chief  with  a  lion  passant-gardant  or, 
perhaps  as  a  souvenir  of  the  original  arms  of  Bruce. 
The  Bruce  coat  was  differenced,  both  chief  and  saltire 
being  made  wavy,  by  the  Bruces  of  Balcaskie  and 
Kinross. 
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The  combined  saltire  and  chief  of  the  Annands  were 
not  only  adopted  by  the  different  branches  of  the  family 

of  Bruce,  but  by  the  Kirkpatricks  ;   Johnstons  ; 

Jardines  ;  MOFFATS  ;  and  other  families  feudally  con- 
nected with  the  Lords  of  Annandale,  or  belonging  to 
that  district. 

The  KiRKPATRICK  coat  was:  Argent,  a  saltire  and 
chief  azure,  the  last  charged  with  three  cushions  or. 
Johnston  bore  :  Argent^  a  saltire  sable,  on  a  chief  gules 
three  cushions  or.  TwEEDIE  :  Argent,  a  saltire  engrailed 
gules,  a  chief  azure,  Jardine  ;  Argent,  a  saltire  and  a 
chief  gules,  on  t/ie  last  three  mullets  of  the  first.  MOFFAT, 
of  that  Ilk  :  Sable,  a  saltire  and  chief  argent ;  otherwise, 
Argent,  a  saltire  azure  and  chief  gules.  (PONT's  MS.) 
Tennent  :  Argent  ^  a  saltire  and  chief  gules. 

The  Saltire,  in  foreign  armory,  is  subject  to  some  of 
the  variations  incidental  to  the  cross,  thus :  A  saltire 
crossed  is  known  as  the  cross  of  S.  JULIAN.  Or,  a  saltire 
ancred  or  moline,  azure  {d'Or,  d  la  croix  ancn^e  en  sautoir 
d'azur)  is  borne  by  the  Dues  de  Broglie  of  France,  who 
came  originally  from  Piedmont.  Argent,  a  saltire 
pommetty  azure,  is  the  coat  of  FlOLO  of  Venice.  The 
saltire  may  also  be  borne  in  greater  numbers  than  one  ; 
or  may  be  one  of  several  charges  in  a  coat.  In  this 
case,  according  to  our  general  usage,  the  arms  of  the 
saltire  are  usually,  though  not  invariably,  couped  hori- 
zontally ;  and  not,  as  in  Continental  armory,  at  right 
angles  to  the  several  limbs  (Plate  XVI.,  fig.  12).  Per 
pale  azure  and  gules,  three  saltires  argent,  is  the  coat  of 
Lane.  The  arms  of  Glanville  :  Azure,  three  saltires 
or;  are  also  borne  by  BOYSLEVfi,  Marquis  d'HAROUfi; 
and  MOLEN,  Marquis  de  St.  Poncy,  in  Brittany. 
For  the  Saltire  thus  used  as  a  charge  the  French 
name  is  flanchis.  There  are  many  instances  of  its 
use  in  the  armory  of  the  Netherlands :  Sable,  three 
saltires  or ;  and  Or,  three  saltires  gules;  are  both  coats 
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borne  by  Dutch  families  named  Almond.  Argent, 
three  saltires  guleSy  are  the  arms  of  the  Counts  van 
der  DiLFT  l)E  BORGHVLOET.  Azure,  three  saltires 
argent  {(fAzur,  a  trots  flanchis  d' argent)  is  the  coat  of 
Beverwijck  ;  Van  den  Heuvel,  etc.  Perhaps  the 
best  known  instance  is  that  of  the  arms  of  the  Lordship 
of  Breda,  Gules^  three  saltires  argent,  which  was 
quartered  in  the  shield  of  the  Princes  of  ORANGE,  and 
from  it  has  come  into  the  escucheon  of  the  Prussian 
monarchy. 

A  sure,  three  saltires  argent,  on  a  chief  or  as  many  of 
the  field,  is  the  coat  of  BALZAC,  Marquis  d'ENTRAGUES 
in  France. 

Or,  six  saltires  gules  (three,  two,  one),  are  the  arms  of 
Papenbroek  in  Holland ;  and  those  of  the  city  of 
Amsterdam  are:  Gules,  on  a  pale  cousu  sable  three 
saltires  argent. 

In  Spanish  Heraldry  bordures  (usually  of  gules) 
charged  with  eight  flanchis,  or  saltires  couped,  or,  are 
to  be  met  with  in  great  frequency.  Hundreds  of 
families  in  Spain  and  Portugal  use  this  or  a  similar 
bordure. 

The  Pile. — The  Pile  is  a  triangular  wedge-shaped 
figure,  issuing  (unless  it  be  otherwise  specified)  from  the 
Chief,  of  which  if  it  be  borne  alone  it  occupies  a  little 
more  than  the  third  part. 

Argent,  a  pile  gules  (Plate  XVU.,  fig.  i)  is  the  old  coat 
of  the  family  of  Chandos.  The  Lords  Chandos  bore 
the  field  or.  Or,  a  pile  engrailed  sable,  is  borne  by 
Waterhouse  ;  and  Argent,  a  pile  wavy  gules,  by 
Delahav.  Azure,  a  pile  wavy  issuant  from  the  dexter 
corner  of  the  escucheon  or,  arc  the  arms  of  Aldam 
of  Kent.  Sable,  a  pile  in  bend,  is  borne  by 
Teuburg. 

Argent,  tivo piles  sable  (and  the  reverse)  are  the  arms 
of  HuLLES.      Ermine,  two  piles  in  point  sable  (that  is 
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issuing  from  the  dexter  and  sinister  angles  of  the 
escucheon  and  meeting,  or  nearly  meeting,  in  the  base) 
are  the  arms  of  HOLLis,  Earl  of  Clare  (1624).  Or,  two 
piles  issuaiit  from  the  base  gules,  is  the  coat  of  the  Barons 
d'OMPHAL  of  Holland. 

Plate  XVII.,  fig.  2,  contains  the  coat  of  Anstruther 
of  that  Ilk :  Argent,  three  piles  sable.  When  the  piles 
are  three  in  number  a  somewhat  fanciful  connection  has 
been  traced  between  them  and  passion  nails,  by  which 
designation  they  are  sometimes  blazoned.  They  are 
often  represented  /;/  point  as  in  the  coat  of  HOLLIS 
above  given,  and  are  not  then  conjoined  where  they 
leave  the  chief  Or,  three  piles  in  point  azure,  is  the  early 
coat  of  Bryan  ;  and  Sable,  th-ee  piles  in  point  argent, 
that  of  Halkett.  Or,  three- piles  in  point  gules,  are  the 
arms  of  the  Lordship  of  BRECHIN  (see  Roll  of  1256), 
originally  borne  by  David,  Earl  of  HUNTINGDON, 
brother  of  King  WiLLlAM  THE  LlON  (Plate  XVII., 
fig.  3).  This  coat  has  often  been  erroneously  tinctured  ; 
Argent  being  substituted  for  the  field  Or,  The  arms 
have  thus  been  made  identical  with  those  of  the  family 
of  WiSHART.  The  right  tincture  of  the  field  is  the 
ancient  one  of  Or,  whether  it  appear  in  the  quarterings 
of  the  Maules,  Lords  Panmure,  and  Earls  of  Dal- 
HOUSIE  ;  or  in  the  arms  of  the  City  ;  or  in  those  borne 
by  custom  for  the  See  of  Brechin.  In  all  these  cases 
the  arms  of  the  territorial  Lords  of  BRECHIN  are 
intended,  and  not  those  of  the  comparatively  insig- 
nificant familv  of  WiSHART. 

Where  three  piles  are  used,  a  common  arrangement  is 
that  one  issues  from  the  chief,  and  two  (reversed)  from 
the  base.  Three  sable  piles  thus  arranged  in  a  silver 
field  are  the  coat  of  HULSE  (Plate  XVII.,  fig.  7).  In 
several  English  coats  the  piles  are  flory,  i.e.,  the  point 
of  each  terminates  in  a  little  fleur-de-lis ;  for  example, 
Or,  three  piles  issuing  bendways  from  the  dexter  chief,  and 
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flory,  at  t/ie  points  sable,  ar^  the  arms  of  NORTON. 
Those  of  Wroton  have  the  piles  issuant  from  the 
sinister  base,  and  are  of  the  same  tinctures.  (Plate 
XVII.,  fig.  6.)  Three  piles  wavy  issuant  from  the  base 
are  frequent  in  French  armory,  and  are  often  blazoned 
as  flames.  Or,  three  piles  wavy  issuing  from  tlie  base 
azure,  is  the  coat  of  the  Marques  de  FUMEZ.  The 
Hendersons  of  Fordel  (Plate  XVII.,  fig.  s)  have 
the  piles  issuant  from  the  sinister  side  of  the  shield  : 
Gules,  three  piles  issuant  from  the  sinister  flank  argent; 
on  a  chief  of  the  last  a  crescent  azure  {vert  in  WORK- 
MAN'S MS.)  between  two  ermine  spots  sable,  (But 
see  Stodart,  Scottish  Arms,  i.,  No.  308.)  The  coat  of 
Bataille  (Plate  XVII.,  fig.  4)  is  Argent,  three  flames,  or 
piles  wavy,  gules  issuant  from  tJie  base. 

In  foreign  blazon  when  piles  thus  issue  from  the  flank 
they  are  called  an  hnatulie;  or  the  shield  is  said  to  be 
hnanclii,  Plate  XVII.,  fig.  8,  is  the  coat  of  VON  RiGEL, 
in  Bavaria ;  cV Argent,  a  une  hnanche  de  trois  pieces  de 
gueules  mouvante  du  flanc  dextre,  (The  piles  here  are 
shorter  than  our  English  ones.)  The  family  of  HOT- 
MAN,  originally  from  the  Duchy  of  Cleves,  use :  Parti 
emancti^  d' argent  et  de  gueules.  The  family  of  Aquin  in 
Dauphin^  bear:  '^d'Azur,  a  quatre  piles  renvershs 
d'argent,  appointees  en  chevron  vers  le  chef ;  c*^toient 
anciennement  cinq  A  a  I'atiuque  liez  qui  faisoient 
un  A  quint."  (Menetrier,  Mithode  du  Blason,  pp. 
132-133.)  This  Ordinary  in  its  proper  English  form 
of  a  wedge  issuing  from  the  chief,  is,  I  believe, 
absolutely  unknown  to  French  armory.  The  pile- 
reversed  issuing  from  the  base  is,  however,  not  rare, 
and  is  called  a  pointe.  Tesauro  in  Piedmont  bears : 
Argent,  a  pointe  azure,  HULSEN,  of  Riga,  bears :  Or, 
a  pointe  in  bend-sinister,  voided  gules, 

U  the  pointe  is  formed  by  concave  curves  the  shield  is 
blazoned  enti  en  pointe,     Plate  XVIII.,  fig.  5,  is  the  coat 
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of  Lernout  in  Flanders,  and  is  :  (VOr,  d  lapointe  enUe 
de  sable  cfiarg^e  (Tun  fleur-de-lis  dii  champ. 

The  Pall  {Pairle), — This  is  a  Y-shaped  figure  pro- 
duced by  the  uqion  of  the  upper  half  of  a  saltire  with 
the  lower  half  of  a  pale. 

The  French  name  appears  to  be  derived  from  the 
l^diHn  pergula,  or  ItdlidiVi  pergolay  a  forked  stick  or  prop. 

It  is  of  very  infrequent  use  in  British  armory.  Its 
English  name  has  been  derived  from  its  supposed 
identity  with  the  Archi-episcopal  Pallium  borne  in  the 
arms  of  the  See  of  CANTERBURY  (Plate  XVII.,  fig.  ii) 
and  some  other  Ecclesiastical  coats,  and  which  will  be 
noticed  in  its  proper  place  as  a  charge,  and  not  as  an 
Ordinary  (vide post^  Chapter  XIV.). 

In  foreign  heraldry  the  Ordinary  is  more  frequently 
found.  Or^  a  pairle  sable^  is  the  coat  of  the  Barons  von 
RUPPELIN  in  VVurtemburg;  d'Azur^  au  pairle  d' argent , 
is  borne  by  COLLET  ;  Azure,  a  pairle  or,  by  Lauveau. 
Gules,  a  pairle  argent,  is  the  coat  of  the  Bavarian  Deich- 
SLERS.  Gules,  a  pairle  ermine,  is  the  coat  of  Taffin. 
(Plate  XVI  I.,  fig.  ID.)  Gules,  a  pall-reversed  ertnine,  is  an 
almost  unique  example  in  British  armory,  and  is  borne 
by  the  family  of  Keldon,  or  Kelverdon,  in  Essex. 
The  Barons  Kfeller  de  Sachsengrun,  in  Austria,  use, 
Gules,  a pairle-reversed  argent,     (Plate  XVII.,  fig.  9.) 

In  many  old  representations  of  the  arms  of  the 
Cunningham  family  in  Scotland  the  charge  is  the  pall, 
or  pairle ;  ix.,  the  Ordinary  is  drawn  as  touching  the 
edges  of  the  shield.  It  is  now,  however,  depicted 
differently ;  being  couped  and  pointed  at  its  extremities 
as  in  Plate  XVII.,  fig.  12,  Argent,  a  shake-fork  sable. 
From  a  supposed  identification  with  the  hay-fork,  it  is 
commonly  known  as  a  "  Shake-fork''  in  Scotland. 

Only  one  example  is  known  to  me  in  which  the  pairle 
is  bounded  by  any  line  but  the  straight  one  ;  it  is  that  of 
the  family  of  BUGGE  in  Denmark,  whose  coat  is  ;  Argent, 
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a  pairle  engrailed  vert.  The  use  of  the  Pairle  to  divide 
quartered  coats  in  Sweden  will  be  spoken  of  later  under 
Marshalling.  {See  Vol.  II.,  Plates  VII.,  fig.  4;  and 
XIX.,  fig.  I.) 

THE   CROSS. 

The  use  of  the  Cross  as  an  Ordinary  has  been 
referred  to  in  page  151.  But  it  was  most  natural 
that  the  symbol  of  salvation  should  be  in  use  also  as 
a  favourite  armorial  charge ;  and  that  it  should  be 
represented,  as  is  the  case,  in  a  great  variety  of  ways. 
A  few  only  of  these  can  here  be  brought  under  the 
notice  of  the  student  for  Berry's  Encyclopcedia  Heraldica 
enumerates  three  hundred  and  eighty-five  varieties ! 
The  Cross  of  the  Passion  itself,  with  the  long  vertical 
arm,  and  the  shorter  horizontal  one,  is  that  which  was 
probably  intended  when  the  charge  was  first  assumed. 
On  the  long  shields  of  the  crusaders  this  would  be  its 
natural  form  ;  but  as  the  shield  became  shorter  in  pro- 
portion to  its  width  the  cross  was  represented  in  the 
form  in  which  it  now  appears  as  an  Ordinary,  having  the 
traverse^  or  horizontal  bar,  placed  nearly  in  the  centre  of 
the  shield  ;  so  making  the  four  arms  of  nearly  equal  size, 
and  extending  to  the  borders  of  the  shield.  This  altera- 
tion was  moreover  convenient  as  aflfording  space  for  the 
charges  which  were  so  frequently  placed  in  the  cantons, 
or  spaces  around  the  arms,  of  the  cross. 

The  true  Latin  cross,  the  Cross  of  tlie  Passion 
or  Long-Cross  (fig.  53)  is  seldom  met  with.  In  this 
case  the  arms  do  not  touch  the  borders  of  the  shield, 
and  the  vertical  piece  is  much  longer  than  the  traverse. 
An  instance  of  its  use  is  afforded  by  the  coat  used  for 
the  See  of  Dunkeld,  which  is  :  Argent,  a  long-cross 
sable  between  two  passion-nails  gules.  (The  Long  Cross 
reversed  is  known  as  the  Cross  of  S.  Peter,  from  the 
tradition  that  the  Apostle  was  crucified  head  downwards. 
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The  arms  of  Counts  Lafond  are :  Or,  on  a  cross  of 
S,  Peter  gules  five  bezants^  The  coat  of  AUSTIN  of  Norfolk 
is :  Gules,  a  clievron  between  three  long-crosses  or,  I  n  F^rench 
blazon  this  charge  is  sometimes  termed  a  cross  /lauss^e. 
Sable,  a  Latin  cross-pat^e  or,  is  borne  by  the  Bavarian 
family  of  VOLZ.  When  the  "  long  Cross  "  is  represented 
upon  three  steps,  degrees  or  grices,  it  is  called  a  Cross- 
Calvary  (fig.  55).  Argent,  a  Cross-Calvary  on  three 
degrees  gules,  is  the  Scottish  coat  of  Legat  (the  steps 
need  not  be  named  as  the  title  alone  suffices).  Argent, 
a  cross  '^graded  of  three  "  sable — the  coat  of  Wyntworth 
— is  the  same  charge.  Argent,  a  Cross-Calvary  gules,  on 
a  chief  azure  five  besants,  was  the  coat  of  Bishop  WESTON 
of  Exeter  (i  721 -1742)  ;  the  cross  being  added  as  a 
difference  to  the  ordinary  coat  of  WESTON. 

A  Cross  Patriarchal  is  the  long,  or  Latin- 
Cross  with  a  double  traverse  (fig.  56).  Sable,  a  Cross- 
Patriarchal  argent,  was  the  coat  borne  in  the  twelfth 
century  by  several  English  prelates  named  TURBINE : 
Ralph,  Archbishop  of  CANTERBURY  (1114-1122);  his 
brother  Seffrid,  Bishop  of  Chichester  (1125-1143), 
and  their  nephew  JOHN,  of  Rochester  (1125-1137). 
Hesme  in  France  uses  thie  reverse.  Vesey,  Viscount  de 
Vesci  bears :  Or,  on  a  cross  sable  a  cross-patriarchal  of 
the  field.  In  the  Cross-Patriarchal  both  traverses  are 
situated  above  the  centre  of  the  perpendicular  beam  ; 

but   the    Cross    of    Lorraine    has    the   traverses 

disposed  so  that  the  second  and  longer  traverse  is  placed 
as  near  to  the  base  of  the  upright  as  the  smaller  one  is  to 
its  summit  (fig.  58).  This  bearing  derives  its  name  from 
the  fact  that  it  was  used  as  their  badge  by  the  Dukes  of 
LORRAIN  E ;  and  dependsby  a  chain  from  the  necks  of  their 
eagle  supporters.  It  is  also  used  to  compose  the  collar 
of  the  Order  of  the  Seraphim  of  Sweden.  Argent,  a 
cross-of-Lorraine  sable,  is  the  coat  of  the  French  MAR- 
CELS.    The  family  of  Arnolet  DE  LOCHEFONTAINE, 
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Marquises  de  BUSSY  d'Ambolse  used :  Azure,  a  cross- 
of-Lorraine  or^  within  a  bordure  nebuUe-fleur-de-lish  of 
tfie  same  :  a  noteworthy  form  of  the  bordure. 

The  Cross,  having  four  equal  arms  known  as  the 
Greek  Cross  (fig.  54),  also  called  a  cross  coupedy  and  a 
cross  huinvietty  (in  French  une  croix  alis^e\  appears  in 
the  arms  of  the  modern  Kingdom  of  GREECE — Azure,  a 
Greek-cross  argent ;  it  is  also  borne  by  the  Marquises 
of  St.  Gelais,  in  France.  Gules,  a  cross-couped  argent, 
is  the  coat  of  Switzerland.  Xaintrailles  of 
Gascon Y  uses  :  d' Argent,  a  la  croix  alis^e  de  gueules. 

The  Cross  Patty  {patt^e)  in  old  writers  is  called 
sometimes  FORMY,  or  Pat£e  Form£e  (fig.  59).  It  is 
a  cross  of  equal  arms  which  are  flattened  out  ;  the 
lines  which  spring  from  the  centre  being  usually  slightly 
curved,  or  concave.  Argent,  a  cross-patty  sable  is  the  early 
coat  of  Banastre  :  Azure,  a  cross-patty  or,  is  borne  by 
Ward  ;  Gules,  a  cross-patty  argent,  by  the  Marquises  de 
Roug£  ;  Gules,  a  cross-patty  or  (perhaps  patonce  is 
intended)  by  Latimer.  The  Cross-patty  is  some- 
times borne,  not  as  a  cross-couped,  but  as  a  cross-patty- 
throughout,  i.e.,  its  bounding  lines  are  produced  to  meet 
the  edges  of  the  shield,  as  in  Plate  XV.,  fig  3,  the  coat 
of  Lawley,  Lord  Wen  LOCK.  That  this  was  the 
original  bearing  of  the  Counts  of  COMMINGES,  or 
Commences,  is  shown  by  the  seal  of  Count  Bernard 
V.  in  1226.  Here  the  shield  and  caparisons  of  his 
horse  are  charged  with  a  narrow  cross  which  expands 
rapidly  at  the  ends  ;  and  in  fact  these  form  a  continuous 
bordure  to  the  escucheon.  This  fact  is  especially  worthy 
of  remark,  because  the  origin  of  the  present  coat,  and 
the  meaning  of  its  charges,  have  been  a  source  of 
discussion  and  perplexity  to  several  writers.  It  is 
blazoned  now  as  :  de  Gueules,  d  qtiatre  otelles  d" argent. 
The  otelle  is  a  charge  which  occurs  but  seldom ;  and  it 
has  been  taken  variously  to  be  the  blade  of  a  spear  ; 
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a  cicatrised  wound,  or  a  peeled  almond  !  (The  latter  two 
even  in  MENfiTRlER,  Mithode  du  Blason,  p.  24,  Lyons, 
1 71 8  ; — and  PArtdu  Blason  Justified  p.  130,  Lyons,  1661.) 
The  last  is  actually  the  Italian  term  of  blason  for  otelles 
which  are  called  mandorle  pelate !  Such  are  the  far- 
fetched fantaisies  of  the  old  Armorists !  Really  the 
otelles  were  nothing  more  than  the  pieces  of  the  field 
which  appeared  between  the  arms  of  the  cvoss-pat^e- 
throughout :  but  ignorance  turned  the  charge  into  the 
field,  and  the  field  into  the  charge ;  and  then,  to  account 
for  the  result,  indulged  in  such  speculations  as  to  its 
origin  as  those  I  have  above  recorded.  We  must 
remark,  however,  that  otelles  have  now  become  a  regular 
charge.  In  Segoing,  rAnnorial  Universel,  plate  45, 
the  first  quarter  of  the  arms  of  the  Comte  de 
MOMPfiROUX  is:  Azure,  three  otelles  in pairle  reversed  or, 
Bellivier  bears  the  coat  of  Comminges.  Sable,  four 
otelles  argent,  is  the  surtout  of  the  arms  of  DURAN.  In 
some  modern  drawings  of  the  arms  of  the  Lords 
Wen  LOCK  the  same  process  has  gone  on  as  in  the  arms 
of  Comminges,  and  the  field  is  diminished  into  four 
otelks  I  (See  Foster's  Peerage,  s.v.)  Or,  a  cross-patty 
sable, fimbriated  {i,e.,  bordered) ^///^j;  (otherwise  blazoned 
as  gules  voided  sable)  is  the  coat  of  the  Counts  Raousset 
I)E  BOULBON.  Per  saltire  or  and  argent,  over  all  a  cross- 
patty  azure,  is  attributed  to  the  celebrated  HuGH  PUDSEV, 
Bishop  of  Durham  (i  153-1 195).  A  cxo^s patty-quadrate, 
known  as  the  Cross  of  S.  CUTHBERT  is  a  charge  in  the 
arms  of  the  University  of  DURHAM. 

Gules,  a  chevron  between  ten  crosses-patty  argent,  is  the 
well-known  coat  of  the  Berkeleys,  Earls  of  that  place. 
(Their  original  coat  was  the  simple  -  chevron.)  The 
Scottish  families  of  Barclays  bore :  Azure,  a  cluvron 
between  three  crosses-patty  argent,  with  many  differences. 
Azure,  three  crosses-patty  argent,  is  the  coat  of  DUGUID  ; 
with  the  field  gules,  of  Dawson.     Or,  a  fess  between 
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three  crosses-patty  vert,  is  borne  by  RiLEV.  In  French 
armory  the  cross  patie  appears  most  frequently  in  Breton 
coats  :  Argent y  a  cross-patty  between  four  mascles  gules,  is 
borne  by  the  Breton  Kergroas  ;  and  de  Gueules,  a 
trots  croix  paths  d'hennine,  is  the  coat  of  JOUSSEAUME, 
Marquis  de  la  Bretesche.  The  Poitevin  family  of 
Barlot  bear :  Sable,  three  crosses-patty  argent.  The 
cross-patty  is  occasionally  formed  by  a  compound  line. 
Or,  a  cross-patty  engrailed,  is  ascribed  to  Peshall. 
Ermine,  a  cross-patty  invected  gules,  is  the  coat  of 
Grandale. 

In  common  English  parlance,  the  cross-patty  is  often, 
but  quite  erroneously,  termed  a  Maltese-Cross,  which  is 
a  bearing  quite  different  in  shape  (as  will  be  seen  by  a 
reference  to  page  173  ;  figs.  59  and  61,  where  the  two 
crosses  are  drawn  in  close  proximity).  This  is  a  mistake 
which  is  sometimes  made  by  people  who  ought  to  be 
better  informed.  The  badge  of  the  "  Order  of  Valour," 
the  highly-esteemed  Victoria  Cross,  is  actually  a  cross- 
patty,  but  in  the  Royal-Warrant  of  its  institution  it  is 
declared  that  the  badge  "  shall  consist  of  a  Maltese  Cross 
of  bronze,"  etc. 

The  Cross  Patty-Fitch y  {patt^e-fitc^e)  (fig.  60). — 
The  cross  patty -fitchy  consists  of  the  three  upper  portions 
of  the  cross-patty,  but  the  fourth  is  a  point  or  spike — a 
cross  "  fixibyll,"  sharpened  so  as  to  be  driven  into  the 
ground.  This  is  a  pretty  common  charge  in  British 
armor}'.  There  is  a  difference  which  should  be  noticed 
between  "  a  cross  patty-fitchy,"  and  "  a  cross  patty,  fitchy 
in  the  foot."  In  the  latter  case  the  lowest  arm  of  the  cross 
is  not  a  mere  spike,  but  is  like  the  other  arms  with  a 
.spike  added  to  it.  Or,  a  cross  patty-fitchy  gules,  are  the 
arms  of  ScUDAMORE.  Gules,  a  fess  counter-compony 
argent  and  sable,  between  three  crosses  patty-fitchy  of  tlie 
second,  was  the  coat  of  BOTELERS,  Lords  SUDELEY. 
Argent,  a  chevron  (sometimes  engrailed)  between  three 
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crosses  patty-fitchy  sable,  is  the  coat  of  Fynderne,  or 

FiNDERNE. 

The  Cross  Potent  {potenc^e)  is  a  plain  Greek 
cross,  having  at  the  end  a  piece  of  equal  width 
placed  at  right  angles,  so  that  the  cross  appears  to  be 
formed  of  four  Ts,  ox  potents  (fig.  57). 

Gules y  a  cross-potent  or,  is  the  coat  of  ChattertoN  ; 
AzurCy  a  cross-potent  (sometimes  engrailed)  or^  that  of 
Brancheley  ;  Sable,  a  cross-potent  or,  that  of  Alleyn. 
The  arms  of  the  Duchy  of  Calabria  are  Argent,  a  cross- 
potent  sable — often  quartered  in  the  2nd  and  3rd,  with 
Arragon  in  the  ist  and  4th.  Azure,  a  saltire  between 
four  crosses-potent  or,  is  borne  by  VlALART  in  France 
{(VAzur,  au  sautoir  d'or  cantonni  de  quatre  croix  potencies 
du  meme). 

The  Cross  of  Jerusalem. — This  is  the  name  given 
to  the  cross  potent  with  its  accompanying  crosslets  which 
appear  in  the  arms  of  JERUSALEM  {see  Plate  X., 
fig.  I).  Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  account  for 
its  adoption.  The  most  probable,  perhaps,  is  that  which 
sees  in  the  middle  cross  the  initials  H  and  I  of  Hierusa- 
lem,  or  of  the  Blessed  Saviour  IHESVS,  and  in  the  whole 
bearings  the  hieroglyphic  of  the  five  Sacred  Wounds. 
The  charge  has  been  adopted  by  several  foreign  families. 
Argent,  the  Cross  of  Jerusalem  gules,  is  used  by  LiBOTTON 
of  Lifege  ;  the  reverse  by  Cabellic,  and  Crousnilhon, 
and  Lezergue  of  Brittany.  Sable,  t/ie  Cross  of  Jerusa- 
lem or,  is  the  coat  of  the  Barons  BERNARD  DE  Fau- 
CONVAL.  The  Swiss  Dietrichs  use  :  Azure,  t/ie  Cross 
of  Jerusalem  or  The  family  of  KruYvSSE  in  Zealand 
use  the  arms  of  JERUSALEM  without  change,  as  a  cant- 
ing coat. 

A  coat  somewhat  resembling  the  coat  of  Jerusalem 
has  already  been  given  for  LICHFIELD  (Plate  XV., 
fig-  5)-  It  should  be  noticed  that  the  Cross  of  JERUSA- 
LEM  is   quadrate   in    r Armorial  de   Gelre ;    and   that, 
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according  to  BOUTELL  {^Heraldry  Historical^  etc.,  p.  8), 
early  examples  have  the  main  cross  poynmetty^  not 
potent. 

The  Cross  Patonce. — The  cross  patonce  is  at  the 
same  time  one  of  the  most  frequent,  and  beautiful  of  the 
forms  of  the  Cross  used  in  British  armory.  It  has 
foliated  ends  and  expands  slightly  by  curved  lines  from 
the  centre.  It  is  given  voided  on  Plate  XV.,  fig.  8,  the 
arms  of  Pilkington,  Argent^  a  cross-patonce  voided  gules, 
but  is  better  represented  in  its  usual  form  on  page  173, 
fig.  62. 

Argent,  a  cross-patonce  sable,  is  borne  by  Banestre, 
or  Banester  ;  and  azure,  by  the  Barons  of  Malpas. 
Barry  of  eight  argent  and  gules,  over  all  a  cross-patonce 
sable,  is  the  coat  of  GowER  (one  of  the  principal  charges 
in  the  coat  of  the  Dukes  of  SUTHERLAND) ;  Gules,  a 
cross-patonce  argent  (or  more  frequently  or),  is  the  coat  of 
Latimer  (often  hldizoned ^ory,  and  see  p.  162).  Or,  a  cross 
patonce  gules,  is  borne  by  Freville.  Sable,  a  cross-patonce 
or,  is  used  by  Lascelles  ;  and,  within  a  bordure,  by  the 
Earls  of  Harewood  of  that  name.  Azure,  a  cross- 
patonce  or,  is  borne  by  the  WARDS,  Viscounts  BANGOR. 
Azure,  a  cross-patonce  between  Jive  martlets  or,  is  the 
coat  assigned  by  later  heralds  to  Edgar  Atheling, 
and  other  Saxon  princes.  From  it  are  formed  the 
arms  of  University  College,  Oxford.  Its  employ- 
ment by  the  Plantagenet  Sovereigns  as  a  coat  of  Aug- 
mentation is  referred  to  elsewhere  in  this  volume 
(Chapter  XVII  ;  and  see  p.  46). 

There  is  often  some  confusion  between  the  Cross 
Patonce  and  The  Cross-Flory  or  Fleury.  The 
distinction  is  supposed  to  consist  in  this  ;  that,  while 
the  arms  of  the  cross  patonce  gradually  expand,  those  of 
the  cross-floryf  are  of  equal  width  very  nearly  to  the  end. 
But  I  agree  with  NiSBET  and  Gibbon  in  thinking  the 
true  cross-flory  to  be  one  of  which  the  ends  terminate  in 
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fleurs-de-lis,  as  in  Plate  XV.,  fig.  6,  or  perhaps  better 
on  page  173,  fig.  64.  (7r,  a  cross  flory  sable,  the  coat  of 
Lamplowe,  or  I.AMPLUGH.  Sable,  a  cross-flory  between 
four  escallops  argent,  is  borne  by  FLETCHER  of  Saltoun. 
Rada  in  Spain  bears:  Or,  a  cross-flory  sable,  oh^n  drawn 
as  a  Cross  ofCalatrava,     Argent,  a  cross-flory  sable,  is  the 

coat  of  SWINNERTON. 

The  Cross  fieurettt^  or  flurty,  or  fleur-de-lis^e  (fig.  63), 
is  again  often  confounded  with  the  preceding  one. 
But  correctly  drawn  it  should  be  a  plain  cross  couped 
having  a  demi-fleur-de-Iis  attached  to  the  extremity  of 
each  arm ;  it  is  represented  in  Plate  XV.,  fig.  7,  the  arms 
of  Pereira.  This  is  known  abroad  as  the  Cross  of  Cala- 
trava  from  the  Cross  which  appears  in  the  arms  of  that 
famous  Spanish  Order.  (The  badge  of  the  order  was 
different  in  shape,  being  more  like  the  cross-flory,)  The 
Cross  of  Calatrava  figures  in  many  important  Spanish 
coats,  and  is  often  drawn  and  blazoned  voided,  />.,  the 
body  of  the  cross  is  in  outline,  allowing  the  field  to  be 
visible  in  the  intermediate  space.  The  Spanish  VlLLA- 
(iOMEZ  use  :  Or,  a  Cross  of  Calatrava  gules,  between  four 
cauldrons  sable.  The  Pantojas  of  Estremadura  bear : 
Azure,  a  cross  florenafe  gules  bordered  or,  within  a  bordure 
of  sixteen  panes  gules  and  argent.  In  English  blazon  this 
would  be,  Azure,  a  cross  fleur-de-lis^e  or,  voided  gules, 
etc. 

The  French  VILLEQUIERS  bear:  Gules,  a  cross fleur- 
de-lisie,  between  twelve  billets  or  (NiSBET  wrongly  makes 
the  field  azure). 

The  Cross  Ancr^e,  and  the  Cross   Moline. — 

The  cross  ancrie  has  its  extremities  terminating  in  two 
curved  pieces  like  the  hooks  of  a  grapnell  (as  on  Plate 
XVI.,  fig.  2).  It  resembles  the  cross  moline  (which  is 
so  called  from  its  being  similar  in  shape  to  the  iron  cross 
in  the  centre  of  a  mill  stone)  except  that  the  latter  is 
now  borne  pierced  in  the  centre,  in  French  ajouree  ;  the 
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piercing  is  usually  square,  but  may  be  round,  or  lozenge- 
shaped.     It  must  however  be  noticed  that  this  is  rather 
a  modern  refinement,  and  that  the  cross  moline  of  the 
Rolls  of  Artns  is  not   thus  pierced.      Argent^  a  cross 
moline  sable  is  the  coat  of  COLVILLE.     The  COLVILLES 
of  Ochiltree  bear  the  same  square-pierced.      These  two 
are  NlSBET*S  instances  (i.,  p.  115),  and  it  will  be  noticed 
that  here  the  piercing  is  duly  expressed.      In  my  view 
the  cross  moline  and  the  cross  ancrie  are  practically  the 
same  thing ;  and  if  there  be  a  piercing  it  should  be,  as 
in  French  blazon,  distinctly  expressed.     UOr^  a  la  croix 
ancrie  de  gueules^  is  the  coat  of  the  AuBUSSONS,  Comtes 
de    la    Feuillade  ;    Dues    de    la    ROANNAIS    (Plate 
XVI.^  fig.  2).      Argent^  a  cross  ancrie  sable,  is  borne  by 
the   Marquises   and    Comtes    de    MONTALEMBERT    in 
France.      The  Dutch  family  of  Bentinck,  now  Dukes 
of  Portland  in  England,  use :    Azure,  a  cross-moline 
argent;  the  Marquises  de  Salvert  in  France  use  the 
same.     This  coat  is  also  attributed  to  MOLINEUX  ;  but 
the  MOLYNEUX  family.  Earls  of  Sefton,  etc.,  usually 
bore  the  charge  Or  (Plate  XVI.,  fig.   i),  and  often  in 
later    times   square,   or   even    quarter,   pierced.      (The 
difference  between  quarter  piercing  and  square  piercing 
is,   that    the   former   is   much    larger  than    the    latter, 
taking    up    the   whole   square   at   the  point   of    inter- 
section   of   the   arms    of    the    cross.)      Gules,  a  cross 
moline  argent  (sometimes  ermine),  are  the  arms  of  Bec, 
or  Beke.     They  are  also  those  of  the  Principality  of 
Ratzeburg  (quartered  by  Mecklenburg),  and  of  the 
Principality  of  Camin  (quartered    in    the   full   coat   of 
Prussia).      Both  of  these  Principalities  are  Bishoprics 
seized  and  secularised  at  the  Reformation.     Perfess  or 
and  azure,  over  all  a  cross-moline  argent,  is  the  coat  of 
the  County  of  Gradisca.     Per  pale  argent  and  azure,  a 
cross-moline    counter-changed,  is   borne  by    LiGNlfeRES. 
Gules,  a  cross-moline  or,  is  borne  by  ViLLEHARDOUlN. 
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Sable^  a  cross-moline  argent^  is  the  coat  of  UPTON  in 
England ;  UiTENHAGE  in  Holland.  The  UPTONS, 
Viscounts  Templetown,  make  the  charge  or, 

Plate  XVI.,  fig.  3  gives  us  the  arms  of  Knowles, 
or  Knollys,  formerly  Earls  of  BANBURY:  Azure, 
crusily  and  a  cross-moline  disjoined  (or  voided  through- 
out) or. 

The  Cross  Sarcelly,  or  Recercell£e,  is  simply 

a  variety  of  the  cross  ancrie,  or  moline ;  only  differing 
from  the  latter  in  having  the  hooks  at  the  end  drawn 
larger  so  as  to  admit  of  another  convolution.  The  cross 
of  the  Becs,  or  Bekes,  referred  to  above,  is  often  drawn 
after  this  fashion.  A  sure y  a  cross-sarcelly  voided  or,  is 
the  coat  of  Basing. 

The  Cross  Botonny  (or  Botonn£e)  (Jrefl^)  is  repre- 
sented on  Plate  XV.,  fig.  8  ;  in  it  each  arm  of  the  cross 
terminates  in  a  trefoil.  Azure^  a  cross-botonny  argent^  are 
the  arms  of  GOLDISBURGH.  Argent ^  a  cross-botonny 
gules,  is  borne  by  Bryerlegh.  Gules,  a  cross-botonny 
or,  was  used  by  John  Bokingham,  Bishop  of  Lincoln 
( 1 362- 1 398).  Gules,  a  cross  between  four  crosslets-botonny 
argentyKTG  the  arms  of  i)E  Clairon,  Comtes  de  H AUSSON- 
VILLE  in  France.  The  cross  botonny  is  occasionally 
met  "withfitchy  at  the  foot. 

The  Cross  Pommetty  (Pommett£e),  or  Pommelly, 

is  one  of  which  the  arms  end  in  a  ball,  or  globe.  It  is 
.sometimes  called  a  croix  bourdonnde,  from  the  round 
ball  by  which  the  tops  of  the  bourdons,  or  pilgrim's 
staves,  were  surmounted.  Argent  a  cross-pornmetty 
sable,  are  the  arms  of  Wasseley,  Wasterley,  or 
Westley,  sometimes  blazoned  as  a  Cross  Clech£e, 
this  is  not  a  common  form  in  British  armory.  In 
it  each  arm  of  the  cross  expands  into  a  kind  of 
curvated  lozenge  shape,  voided  like  the  handle  of  a 
mediaeval  key,  and  having  a  small  knob  at  each  angle 
(Plate  XV.,  fig.   10).      De  Gueules  a  la  croix  c/ech/e  et 
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pommetUe  d'or,  were  the  arms  of  the  Counts  of 
Toulouse  ;  a  circumstance  from  which  this  cross 
derives  its  ordinary  Heraldic  name  of  "^  cross  of 
Toulouse^  In  the  seal  of  Raymond  VIL,  Count  of 
Toulouse  in  1228,  the  "voiding"  is  only  a  plain  cross. 
UAzur,  d  la  croix  de  Toulouse  d'or^  is  the*  coat  of 
Venasque  in  France.  Azure,  a  cross  of  Toulouse 
argent,  is  borne  by  BOFFiN  d'Argen(;on  in  France. 
Or,  a  cross  of  Toulouse  gules,  are  the  arms  of  LUPIA  in 
Spain.  The  same  coat  is  borne  by  the  Italian  Mozzi, 
and  by  VENASQUE,  Lautrec,  and  St.  Gilles  in 
France.  The  cross  (borne  Argent  in  a  field  gules)  of  the 
City  and  See  of  PiSA  resembles  in  general  shape  that  of 
Toulouse,  it  is  pommetty,  but  its  sides  are  not  curvated 
and  instead  of  being  voided  the  whole  cross  is  coped,  or 
facetted  (Plate  XV.,  fig.  12). 

A  Cross  Fourchiie,  or  Fourchett£,  is  one  in 
which  each  arm  of  the  cross  forks  like  a  V.  Or, 
a  cross-fourchette  sable  is  the  coat  of  Truchsess  DE 
KULENTHAL  in  Germany ;  the  reverse  is  used  by 
Van  Vieracker.     (Page  173,  fig.  65.) 

The  Cross  Tau  is  in  the  shape  of  a  broad  letter 
T.  Or,  a  cross  Tau  azure,  were  the  arms  of  the  Order 
of  St.  Anthony  (probably  originally  the  cross,  or 
crutch-head,  of  a  pilgrim's  staff).  With  the  field  argent 
this  forms  the  first  and  fourth  quarters  of  the  coat  of  the 
Barons  Han  NET  in  Prussia.  Argent,  a  cross  Tau  gules, 
is  borne  by  Van  Gent  of  Utrecht ;  and,  with  the  cross 
in  bend,  by  the  Counts  von  ROTIIALL  (SlEBMACHER, 
Wappenbuch,  iii.,  14).  Azure,  a  cross  Tau  or,  is  used  by 
the  Vroombauts  of  Flanders.     (Page  173,  fig.  67.) 

The  Cross  GuivrE,  or  Gringol^e,  is  a  plain  cross 
couped  ;  at  the  extremity  of  each  arm  are  two  serpent's 
heads  curved  outwards.  {^See  Plate  XVI.,  fig.  6,  the  arms 
of  MONTFORT.)  The  Barons  von  Uffele  in  Flanders 
use  :  Argent,  a  cross-guivrie  azure  (over  all  Argent,  three 
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fess-de-vioulin  sable).  Argent,  a  cross-gringolde  gules,  are 
the  arms  of  Hagen,  and  Othegraven. 

A  Cross  Urd£e  is  one  in  which  the  arms  are  spread 
at  the  end  into  a  lozenge  shape.  In  Plate  XV.,  fig.  12 
the  Cross  of  the  Manfredi  (there  called  a  cross  re- 
tranc/i^e)  is  of  this  shape,  but  is  also  pommetty. 

The  Cross  Avellane  is  one  of  which  the  arms  take 
the  conventional  form  of  a  filbert.  It  is  but  rarely  met 
with  except  as  the  cross  which  adorns  the  Orb  of 
Sovereignty  in  the  British  Regalia. 

The  Cross  AlGUisfiE  is  simply  one  of  which  the 
points  are  sharpened  into  the  shape  of  a  chevron  (p.  173, 
fig.  66.) 

crosslets. 

These  are  properly  only  little  crosses  ;  but  the  word  is 
often  used  as  an  abbreviation  for  the  fuller  term  Cross- 
Crosslet,  or  Crossed  Crosslet.  In  these  latter  each  arm  of 
the  cross  is  recrossed  by  a  small  piece  at  right  angles. 
In  the  CrosS'Crosslet'fitchy  the  lower  arm  is  pointed,  and 
the  traverse  thereon  is  usually  omitted.  Crosslets  are 
usually  borne  in  groups ;  sometimes  as  powderings  of 
the  field  (see  Sem^  oy  Crusily,  p.  122).  There  are,  how- 
ever, instances  in  which  both  the  Cross-Crosslet  and  the 
Cross-Crosslet-fitchy  are  found  in  arms  as  a  sole  charge. 
Argent,  a  cross-crosslet  gules,  is  a  coat  of  Brierley  ;  of 
Crossley  ;  and  of  DUNNING  in  Scotland,  Ermine,  a 
crosS'Crosslet  sable  is  the  coat  of  CARROLL.  Gules,  a  cross- 
crosslet'fitcli^e  argent,  is  a  coat  of  ROUSSET  in  France. 
Sable,  a  cross-crosslet  argent,  is  used  by  DURRANT,  or 

DURANT. 

But,  as  has  been  said,  the  chief  use  of  the  cross-crosslet 
is  as  a  subordinate  charge.  Thus  :  Azure,  a  bend  between 
six  crosses-crosslet-Jitchy  or,  is  the  coat  of  the  Earldom  of 
Mar.  The  Scotch  family  of  Spalding  bears  :  Or,  on  a 
cross  azure  five  crosses-crosslet  of  the  first. 
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GuleSy  a  fess  between  six  crosses-crossUt  or^  is  the  well- 
known  coat  of  the  Beauchamps,  Earls  of  Warwick 
(Plate  XVI.,  fig.  4).  Argent  (and  Or\  a  fess  dancetty 
between  three  crosses-crosslet-fitchy  guleSy  are  coats  of 
Sandys  of  England  (sometimes  the  crosslets  are 
botonn^y  or  trefl^^  in  these  coats).  Gules,  a  fess  between 
three  crosses-crosslet-fitchy  or,  is  borne  by  GORE,  Earl  of 
Arran  in  Ireland. 

Azure,  a  fess  engrailed  between  six  crosses-crosslet  or, 
was  the  coat  of  WILLIAM  CAMDEN,  the  Antiquar>^ 
Gules y  a  fess  cliequy  (or  counter-company)  argent  and  sable , 
between  six  crosses-crosslet  of  t/u  second  was  the  coat  of 
BOTELER,  or  Butler  in  England.  Argent,  a  chevron 
gules  between  three  crosses-crosslet-fitchy  sable,  within  the 
Royal  Tressure  of  Scotland,  is  the  coat  of  the  KENNEDYS, 
Earls  of  Cassilis,  and  Marquesses  of  AlLSA.  Azure,  a 
fess  argent  between  six  crosses-crosslet-fitchy  or,  is  the 
arms  of  the  old  Scottish  house  of  RATTRAY  (Plate  XVI., 
fig.  5),  wrongly  attributed  to  CRAVEN.  The  CRAVENS, 
Earls  of  Craven,  use  Argent,  a  fess  between  six  crosses- 
crosslet-fitchy  gules. 

A  rgent,  six  crosses-crosslet-fitchy  sable,  on  a  chief  azure 
two  mullets  or,  is  the  coat  of  Clinton,  Duke  of  New- 
castle. Argent,  on  a  fess  gules  three  crosses-crosslet  of 
the  field,  was  borne  by  CORSANT,  a  family  who  were 
engaged  in  the  First  Crusade.  {Salle  des  Croisis  at 
Versailles.) 

Vert,  a  saltire  between  twelve  crosslets  or,  is  the  coat  of 
the  Lordship  of  Mehrenberg,  quartered  by  the  House 
of  Nassau.  (Notice  these  are  crosslets  proper,  i.e,,  small 
plain  equal  armed  crosses.)     (Plate  XVI.,  fig.  9.) 

The  Norman  family  of  Br£z£,  Comtes  de  Mau- 
LEVRIER,  bore :  d'Azur,  a  un  icusson  d' argent  bord^ 
d*or  en  abtvie  ;  accompagn^  de  huit  croisettes  d*or  en  orle. 
These  arms  appear  on  the  handsome  monument  by 
Gou JON,  erected  in  the  Cathedral  of  Rouen  by  DiANE 
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DE  Poitiers  (mistress  of  Henri  II.)  to  the  memory  of 
her  husband  the  Due  de  Br£z£. 

The  cross  of  S.  Julian  was  a  crosslet  in  saltire,  as 
Plate  XVI.,  fig.  lo. 
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53.  Passion.  54.  Greek.  55.  Calvary. 
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66.  Patriarchal.  57.  Potent.  58.  Lorraine. 
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59.  Patty.  60.  Patty-fitchy.  61.  Blalteee. 


62.  Patonce.        63.  Fleur-de-lis^e.  64.  Flory. 


65.  Fonrcby.  66.  Aiguis^.  67.  Tan. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  SUB-ORDINARIES. 

The  charges  which,  for  convenience  only,  I  have  included 
under  this  heading,  are  as  follows  : — the  QUARTER  ;  the 
Canton  ;  the  Gyron  ;  the  Inescucheon  ;  the  BoR- 
dure  ;  the  Orle  ;  the  Tressure  ;  the  Fret  ;  the 
Pale  or  Pairle  ;  the  Lozenge  ;  the  Flaunciie  and 
Flasque;  the  Billet;  the  Label;  and  Roundles 
of  various  colours. 

L  The  Quarter  {Franc-quartier),  —  As  its  name 
denotes  this  bearing  occupied  originally  the  quarter  of  the 
shield,  />.,  the  first  fourth  part  of  the  field  cut  off  by  the 
palar  and  fess  h'nes  meeting  in  the  fess  point.  It  is  found 
drawn  of  this  size  in  early  English  blazons.  In  modern 
ones  it  has  undergone  some  diminution  and  cannot  now 
be  practically  distinguished  in  most  cases  from  its  former 
diminutive,  the  Canton,  except  when,  as  in  the  instances 
now  given,  it  is  the  sole  charge.  Argent,  a  quarter  sable,  is 
the  coat  of  Sutton,  Lord  Lexington  ;  Gules,  a  quarter 
argent,  is  the  old  coat  of  Blencowe  (Plate  XIX.,  fig.  i). 
Shirley,  Earl  Ferrers,  uses :  Paly  of  six  or  and  azure, 
a  quarter  ermine,  Counter-vair,  a  quarter  ennine,  is 
borne  by  Salperwick,  Marquis  de  Grigny  :  the  Presi- 
dent Lamoignon  bore  :  Losang^  de  sable  et  d' argent,  au 
franc-quartier  d'lurmine,  and  Dasbourg  of  Luxemburg, 
Or,  a  quarter  sable.  Azure,  a  bend  or,  and  a  sinister 
quarter  argent,  is  the  coat  of  the  family  of  WiNDECK, 
quartered  in  the  second  and  third  by  the  Barons  von 
Fleckenstein  with  their  own  coat  Barry  of  six  vert 
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and  argent,  in  the  first  and  fourth  {vide  infra.  Vol.  II.). 
Gules,  fretty  or,  on  a  canton  of  the  same  a  lion 
passant  sable,  is  the  old  coat  of  DE  RiBAUMONT  who  took 
part  in  the  First  Crusade.  Or,  fretty  gules,  a  canton 
ennine,  is  the  coat  of  NoEL,  Earl  of  GAINSBOROUGH 
(Plate  XIX.,  fig.  2).  In  the  Armorial  de  Gueldre  the 
arms  of  the  Sire  de  Leefdael  are :  Or,  three  cinque- 
foils  gules,  on  a  quarter  of  tlie  last  an  eagle  displayed 
argent.  Only  two  of  the  cinquefoils  are  here  visible ; 
the  third  is  hidden  by  the  quarter,  but  notice  that  the 
blazon  supposes  it  to  be  still  existing  under  that  addition 
or  augmentation.  A  rather  remarkable  coat  is  that  of 
SCHATZ  of  Bavaria:  Per  bend  sinister  argent  and  gules, 
a  canton  of  the  last.  This  is,  however,  rather  a  case  of  a 
German  parted  coat. 

II.  The  Canton  {Franc-canton), — This  as  stated 
above  is  a  diminutive  of  the  Quarter,  It  occupies  the 
ninth  part  of  the  shield  (or  the  space  either  on  the  dexter 
or  the  sinister  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  escucheon  if 
the  shield  were  supposed  to  be  charged  with  a  plain 
cross  drawn  of  the  theoretical  proportions).  Both  the 
quarter  and  canton  are,  theoretically,  additions  to  the 
original  coat ;  and  if  occasion  require  it  are  considered 
exempt  from  the  ordinary  rule  which  forbids  colour  on 
colour,  or  metal  on  metal.  Plate  XIX.,  fig.  3,  is  the  coat 
of  KiNGSCOTE,  Argent,  ten  escallops,  four,  three,  two,  and 
one  sable  ;  on  a  canton  gules  a  pierced  mullet  or.  In  all 
such  cases  the  number  of  charges  named  is  that  which 
would  appear  upon  what  is  assumed  to  be  the  original 
coat,  including  those  "absconded"  or  hidden  by  the 
canton.  Terweiler  bore  :  Or,  a  canton  sable.  Usually 
the  canton  used  is  the  dexter  one,  but  in  a  few  cases 
the  sinister  canton  is  employed.  But  these  sinister 
cantons  are  often  the  result  of  the  inversions  noted 
on  p.  145.  Cliequy  or  and  gules,  a  sinister  canton  argent, 
are    the    arms    of   Sleich.      Sable,  a   sinister  canton 
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argent,  is  in  SlEBMACHER*S   Wappenbuch,  for  Eytzen- 

RIET. 

Per  f ess  argent  and  or^  on  a  canton  gules  t/ie  liott  of  St. 
Mark,  is  the  coat  of  the  Venetian  FOSCARI.  • 

The  Canton  has  been  sometimes  thought  to  indicate 
the  square  banner  of  a  knight-banneret.  It  may  have 
done  so  ver}'  occasionally.  I  remember  three  coats  in 
which  the  lower  edge  of  the  charge  is  indented,  as 
if  it  had  been  intended  to  give  the  idea  of  a  banner 
(though  not  necessarily  that  of  a  banneret,  which  was 
simply  square).  In  the  second  Calais  Roll,  />.,  the  Roll 
of  Knights  made  at  the  Siege  of  Calais  in  1348  (Harl. 
MS.  6589,  printed  in  Notes  and  Queries,  sth  S.,  vol.  iv., 
pp.  324,  383),  is  the  coat  of  Sir  WILLIAM  DE  LA  ZOUCHE, 
Gules,  bezant^e,  a  canton  indented  at  the  bottom  ennine. 
Or,  a  canton  indented  at  the  bottom  gules,  was  the  coat  of 
Besvngburgh.  Azure,  a  chevron  engrailed,  and  a  canton 
indented  at  the  bottom  or,  was  borne  by  Dedham. 

There  are  some  foreign  coats  which  contain  two 
cantons  one  in  the  chief,  the  other  in  the  base  on  the 
same  side  of  the  shield,  De  Thomerot  (Plate  XVIII., 
fig.  I )  bears  :  Azure,  senestre  or,  in  t/ie  first  two  cantons^ 
one  in  dexter  chief,  t/ie  otiier  in  base  argent.  The  coat  of 
Cambridge,  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  1420,  is  an  excep- 
tional English  use,  Sable,  two  cantons  argent,  one  in 
dexter  chief  the  other  in  base. 

Instances  of  the  use  of  the  Quarter  and   Canton  as 

"Differences:"  as  '* Augmentations:"  and  as 
'*  Marks  of  Illegitimacy  : "  will  be  found  respectively 
in  th^  subsequent  Chapters  which  treat  of  those  subjects. 
A  Canton,  and  Fess  (or  bar\  are  sometimes  conjoined  in 
one  bearing  without  any  dividing  line  ;  as  in  Plate  XIX., 
fig.  4  which  is  the  coat  of  WOODVILLE  or  WiDVlLLE : 
Argent,  a  fess  and  canton  conjoined  gules,  borne  by  Queen 
Elizabeth  Woodville,  wife  of  Edward  IV.  Or,  a 
fess  and  canton  sable,  are  the  coat  of  GEOFFREY  RiDEL, 


1  faw.  0.  Grron. 


PLATE   XIX. 
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10.  LoMiigw  oonjuiaed.       11.  Mudai  oonjoned.        18.  Fnilb  o<mj<diMd. 
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Bishop  of  Ely  (i  174- i  189).  Cliequy  or  and  gules ^  a 
canton  barry  argent  and  of  the  second,  are  the  arms  of 
Tredern  in  Brittany.  Ermine,  on  a  canton  gules  an 
escucluon  voided  argent,  is  the  coat  of  SURTEES  of 
Durham. 

III.  Next  to  the  QUARTER  or  CANTON,  we  may  place 
the  Gyron  (giron)  which  is  the  lower  half  of  a  Quarter, 
formed  by  a  diagonal  line ;  or  we  may  define  it  as  the 
piece  included  by  half  the  partition  line  per  bend,  and 
half  the  partition  line  per  /ess,  meeting  in  the  fess 
point. 

There  is,  I  believe,  only  one  instance  in  British 
armory  in  which  a  single  Giron  occurs  as  a  charge ;  it  is 
in  the  coat  of  Chivers  :  Argent,  a  giron  asure  and  three 
cinque/oils  gules,  Plate  XIX.,  fig.  5,  is  the  coat  of  DE 
Cluseau  in  Limousin,  d' Argent,  au  giron  de  gueules, 
EyseRSTETEN  in  Bavaria  bore :  Gules,  a  giron  argent, 
Girons  appear  in  the  arms  of  the  GiRON,  Duke  of 
Ossuna,  Marquis  of  Penafiel  in  Spain.  The  name  is 
said  by  Barnab£  Moreno  de  Vargas  to  have  been 

assumed  by  RODRIGUE  GONSALEZ  DE  CiSNEROS  who 
yielded  his  own  horse  to  Alphonso  VI.,  whose  charger 
had  been  killed  under  him  ;  and  in  order  to  secure  the 
return  of  the  horse  to  him,  he  cut  off  with  his  sword  a 
giron,  or  gusset-shaped  piece,  from  his  surcoat,  so  that  he 
might  be  recognised  by  the  king,  at  the  close  of  the 
combat.  {^See  Menetrier,  Traits  de  VOrigine  des 
Armoiries,  Paris  1680.)  The  GiRON  arms  are:  Or, 
three  points,  or  girons,  moving  from  the  base  of  tlie  shield 
gules ;  and  a  border  chequy  of  the  same  tinctures.  The 
Dukes  of  OssUNA  bear:  Per  fess  (a)  ///  chief  CASTILE 
impaling  LEON  ;  (b)  in  base,  Or,  three  girons  accosted, 
issuing  from  t/ie  base  gules,  for  GiRON  ;  the  zvhole  within 
a  bordure  chequy  gules  and  or,  thereon  five  escucheons 
azure,  on  each  as  many  plates  in  saltire, — '^  las  Quinas 
Reales''  of  Portugal.      {Vide  infra,  Vol.   II.,  p.  29, 

VOL.  I.  N 
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and  Plate  VII.,  fig.  2.)  The  Styrian  family  of  Beurl 
bears :  GuleSy  a  large  gyron  or^  cliarged  with  a  smaller 
one  of  sable,  (The  first  passes  beyond  the  fess  point. 
See  SlEBMACHER,  ii.,  45.) 

In  the  remarkable  coat  of  MORTIMER,  Earl  of  March, 
Plate  XIX.,  fig.  6,  a  small  gyron  (sometimes  called  a 
"  bast  esqiiierre  ")  occurs  at  each  end  of  the  chief.  •  The 
arms  are  blazoned  :  Barry  of  six  or  and  azure ^  on  a  chief 
of  the  first  tzvo  pallets  between  two  gyrons  of  the  secofid, 
over  all  an  inescucheon  argent.  Otherwise  :  Azure,  three 
bars  or,  on  a  chief  of  the  last  two  pallets  of  tlie  first, 
tJie  comers  gyronned  of  tlu  first  and  second,  an  inescuc/teon 
argent.  {See  the  seal  of  EDMUND  MORTIMER,  infra; 
and  also  the  chapter  on  DIFFERENCES,  in  Vol.  II.) 

The  curious  arms  of  the  French  family  of  Pressigny 
resemble  those  of  Mortimer  ;  and  the  coat  was  one 
which  was  thought  so  difficult  to  describe  clearly  and 
succinctly  as  to  be  a  test  of  a  man's  knowledge  of  French 
blazon.  It  is  :  Per  pale  or  and  azure,  three  bars  counter- 
changed ;  a  chief  also  per  pale  and  of  the  same  tinctures, 
t/iereon  tivo  pallets  between  as  many  girons  all  counter- 
cluinged.  In  the  centre  point  of  t/ie  whole  shield  an 
escuc/ieon  argent.  These  were  the  arms  of  Renaud  de 
Pressigny,  Marechal  de  France  in  1270.  (Plate  XVIII., 
fig-  9)  Several  old  English  coats  were  formed  on 
this  model,  notably  that  of  BuRLEY. 

The  coat  blazoned  above  is  that  drawn  in  the  MS. 
Armorial  duHvraut  "  Berry,"  circa  1450,  No.  716. 

*'  D'or  et  d'azur,  au  pie  party, 
Au  chef  pall^,  fesse,  contre-fess^, 
A  deux  quantons  gironn^s 
Et  un  escu  d'argent  par  my  (/>.,  ^en  abime') 
Sont  les  armes  de  Pressigny.'* 

There  are  slight  variations,  but  Men^TRIER  (or  his 
editor),  for  once  goes  all  wrong  in  La  Nouvelle  MMode 
du  Blason,  17 18,  p.  263.      A  good  modern  French  blazon, 
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given  in  RiETSTAP's  Armorial  Ght^ral  under  Marans, 
is :  Fascd-contre-fasc^  (for  et  d'asur  de  six  pieces^  d  un 
i^cusson  d* argent  en  abtine ;  au  chef  tiered  en  pal  (a) 
tranche  d* or  et  d*azur  ;  (h)  parti  d'azur  et  d'or  ;  (c)  ta:ilU 
d'azur  et  dor,  but  the  tinctures  are  repeated  in  a  way 
which  would  be  very  shocking  to  an  English  Herald  of 
the  old  school ;  and  (b)  differs  slightly  from  our 
blazon. 

IV.  The  Inescucheon,  or  Escucheon  (Jcusson), — 
The  former  name  is  applied  only  when,  as  in  the  Morti- 
mer coat  above  recorded,  there  is  but  one  such  charge  ; 
when  there  is  more  than  one  they  are  called  escucheons. 
This  is  however  a  modern  refinement  which  does  not 
obtain  universal  acceptance. 

Argent y  an  inescucluon  ermine^  is  said  to  be  the  coat  of 
BAZiN,or  Basing;  and  its  reverse  that  of  Blankfront. 
It  is  not  always  easy  to  determine  whether  a  coat  should 
be  blazoned  as  charged  with  an  escucheon,  or  with  a 
bordure;  for  instance  in  Glover's  Ordinary  the  coat  of 
GWVN  is  said  to  be. both:  Vair^  an  esauheon  or;  and 
(9r,  a  bordure  vair.  Azure,  an  esaicheon  argent  {d'azur, 
a  Vdcusson  d' argent)  is  the  coat  of  Wavrin,  as  borne  in 
1 191  (Third  Crusade);  and  still  by  the  Counts  of 
Wavrin  in  Belgium  (see  Armorial  de  Gueldre^  No.  154). 
Or,  an  escuc/uon  gules,  is  the  coat  of  the  Lordship  of 
BiTSCH,  quartered  by  the  Counts  of  Hanau.  Sable,  an 
escucfieon  argent,  are  the  arms  of  the  Nattenheim  family, 
to  which  belonged  the  celebrated  philosopher  CORNE- 
LIUS Agrippa.  Or,  three  escucheons  barry  of  six  vair 
and  gules,  is  borne  by  MONTCHENSY  {Rolls  of  1277  and 
1296).  Gules,  three  escucheons  argent,  is  the  coat  of  John 
FiTZ-SiMON  {Roll  temp,  Henry  III.);  and  its  reverse 
(Plate  XXII.,  fig.  12)  is  the  well-known  bearing  of  the 
Scottish  family  of  Hay.  Planche  suggests  that  did 
we  know  the  paternity  of  Eva,  wife  of  William  DE  Haya, 
who  was  living  in   11 74,  we  might  probably  be  able  to 
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account  for  the  adoption  of  these  arms  without  going 
back,  as  the  preposterous  legend  does,  to  the  times  of  the 
Danish  invasion  of  Scotland. 

The  same  coat:  Argenty  three  esaicheons  gules  ^  is  the 
bearing  of  the  Counts  de  RiBEAU PIERRE,  or  Rappol- 
STEIN,  of  Alsace  (Marice,  Chevaliers  de  la  Toison  d'Or, 
No.  144);  of  Rabenstein  in  the  Wappenrollevoji  Ziirich 
(No.  385);  of  the  ancient  Dukes  of  Spoleto;  of  the 
French  families  of  ABBEVILLE  DalEnoncourt  ;  La 
MOTTE,  etc.;  and  of  the  English  l/AviLLlERS  {temp, 
Edward  I.).  Or^  three  escucJuons  vair,  was  borne  by  de 
Fontaine  in  1203  at  the  Third  Crusade  (Salles  des 
Croises  at  Versailles). 

V.  The  Bordure  {bordure). — The  BORDURE  is,  as 
its  name  denotes,  a  border  surrounding  the  shield. 
According  to  French  usage  it  should  occupy  one-fifth  of 
it ;  but  in  practice  its  size  depends  on  whether  it  is 
borne  charged  or  plain.  The  confusion  in  ancient 
blazons  between  coats  in  which  this  or  an  escucheon  is 
the  sole  charge  has  been  already  noted.  Chequy  or  and 
azure^  a  bordure  gules,  was  the  coat  of  the  Counts  de 
Dreux,  created  Earls  of  RICHMOND  in  England. 
Ermine^  a  bordure  gules  appears  in  the  Roll  oi  1286  as 
the  arms  of  HUNDESCOTE.  Ermine^  a  bordure  engrailed 
gules,  is  the  coat  of  Barnewall,  Lords  Trimlestown, 
in  Ireland,  etc.  Or,  a  bordure  engrailed  sable,  is  borne  by 
Knight.  Its  chief  use,  especially  in  Scotland,  has  been 
as  a  brisure ;  that  is,  as  a  mode  of  differencing  the 
younger  branches  of  families  from  the  parent  stock  ; 
and  its  use  for  this  purpose  will  be  more  fitly  considered 
in  the  Chapter  on  DIFFERENCES,  in  Vol.  H. 

But  there  are  a  few  examples  in  Scottish  armory  in 
which  the  bordure  is  used  as  a  principal  figure.  Plate 
XX.,  fig.  2,  is  the  coat  of  the  Maules,  Earls  of  Pan- 
MURE,  it  is  Per  pale  argent  and  gules,  a  bordure  charged 
with  eight  escallops,  all  counter-changed.     These  number 
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SIX  only  in  Sir  David  Lindesay's  MS.  and  on  the  seal 
of  Sir  David  Maule,  in  1320.  {See  the  Registrum  de 
Panmure,  I.,  clxiv.,  edited  by  John  Stuart,  LL.D., 
privately  printed  in  1874.)  Fig.  3  of  the  same  plate  is 
the  coat  of  the  old  Earls  of  DUxNBAR  and  March, 
unquestionably  the  chiefs  of  their  family.  It  appears  on 
the  seal  of  Earl  PATRICK  as  early  as  1292;  and  the 
bordure  is  there  charged  with  eight  roses ;  this  is  the 
usual  number,  though  it  varies  in  the  seals  of  his 
descendants,  and  occasionally  the  bordure  appears  to  be 
uncharged. 

Bordures  are  more  frequent  in  Elsass  than  in  the  other 
German  states. 

The  Bordure  may  be  formed  of  any  of  the  compound 
partition  lines,  as  in  the  coats  of  Barnewall  and 
Knight  above  given  where  the  bordure  is  engrailed. 
The  Hamiltons  of  Neilsland  difference  with  a  bordure- 
quarterly^  engrailed  argent^  and  invecked  azure.  It  may 
further  be  parted  per  pale,  or  per  fess,  or  be  borne 
quarterly.  It  may  also  be  compony,  or  gobony,  that 
is  divided  into  pieces  of  alternate  metal  and  colour. 
The  Spanish  family  of  IRRIBERI,  bear:  Or  plain  y  within 
a  bordure  compone  of  eighteen  pieces  of  azure  and  of  the 
first.  Such  bordures  are  frequently  used,  as  will 
hereafter  be  shown,  as  marks  of  cadency  ;  and  only  one 
is  therefore  given  here.  The  legitimated  Beaukorts, 
children  of  John  of  Ghent,  bore  the  Quartered  coat  of 
France,  and  En(;land,  uithin  a  bordure  compont^  argent 
and  azure y  as  in  Plate  XX.,  fig.  4. 

In  gobonJ,  or  componi\  bordures,  the  pieces  or  coui- 
ponSy  are  often  charged.  A  bordure  counter-compom^ 
differs  from  the  hoxAwxft-goboni^  in  having  two  rows  of 
pieces.  Such  a  bordure  appears  in  the  coat  of 
Oliphant  of  Condie  (Plate  XX.,  fig.  5).  GuleSy 
three  crescents  argent y  a  bordure  counter  -  compony  of 
the    tinctures.     Barry  of  six  or  and  sablCy   a   bordure 
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counter-company  of  t/ie  same  is  the  coat  of  the  Barons 
Sava  of  Italy  and  Provence.  A  curious  Italian 
bordure  counter-compony  is  that  of  the  RIZZOLETTI 
of  Padua — the  outer  panes  are  alternately  sable  and 
argent,  while  the  inner  row  is  of  gules  and  argent. 
A  similar  example  is  found  in  the  coat  of  the  Galician 
Counts  of  Stadnicki.  There  the  outer  compons 
are  of  azure  and  argent,  the  inner  ones  of  argent  and 
gules.  In  bordures  gobon^,  and  counter-compone  the 
pieces,  or  panes,  follow  the  outline  of  the  shield  and  the 
lines  which  divide  them  are  usually  drawn  as  if  radiating 
from  the  centre  point.  But  in  a  bordure  chequy,  there 
are  not  only  three  rows  of  panes  or  chequers  but  the 
dividing  lines  do  not  follow  the  outline ;  the  chequers 
are  all  rectangular,  and  the  bordure  as  a  whole  is  treated 
as  if  it  were  itself  cut  out  of  a  chequered  field  ;  as  in 
Plate  XX.,  fig.  6,  where  Barclay  of  Touch  bears: 
Azure,  a  chevjvn  or  between  three  crosses  pat^e  argent ;  a 
bordure  cliequy  of  the  second  andfi?'st.  When  a  bordure  is 
blazoned  flory,  crusily,  bezant^,  or  billetty,  it  is  under- 
stood to  be  charged  with  eight  fleurs-de-lis,  crosslets, 
bezants,  billets,  etc. 

The  expressions  a  '^bordure  ^England"  or  a  "  bar- 
dure  of  FRANCE  "  are  used  to  imply  in  the  one  case,  a 
bordure  gules  charged  with  (eight)  golden  lions  passant 
gardant ;  and  in  the  other,  a  bordure  azure  charged  with 
(eight)  fleurs-de-lis  or.  Similarly,  a  *' bordure  <?/*Castile" 
(now  borne  in  the  Royal  Arms  of  PORTUGAL),  is  oi gules 
charged  with  the  golden  castles  of  Castile.  (Plate 
XX.,  fig.  7.)  Richard,  Earl  of  Cornwall,  elected 
King  of  the  ROMANS,  second  son  of  King  John  of 
England,  bore:  Argent,  a  lion  rampant  gules  a'owned 
or,  within  a  bordure  sable,  cliarged  ivith  bezants,  varying 
in  number.  (Plate  XX.,  fig.  i.)  Quarterly  or  and 
azure,  a  bordure  counter-changed  is  used  by  AUBER  in 
France,  and  (with  sable  instead  of  azure^  by  Adalbert. 
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Occasionally  a  double  bordure  is  found  in  the 
Heraldry  of  the  Peninsula.  The  Portuguese  Ortins 
bear :  Em  campo  azul  hum  Sol  de  ouro,  e  duas  borda 
duras,  a  primiera  de  prata  cheya  de  rosas  verdes ;  a 
segunda  composta  de  prata  e  vermelho.  {Asure^  a  sun 
in  splendour  within  two  bordures^  t lie  first  argent  charged 
ivith  roses,  vert ;  the  second  compony  aigent  and  gules.) 
A  still  more  curious  example  is  that  of  Mendanha  : 
Escudo  de  prata,  e  nella  Lead  negro,  annada  de  vermelho; 
orla  de  azul  coticada  de  ouro,  e  segunda  orla  de  ver- 
melho. 

There  are  some  coats  in  which  the  effect  of  several 
bordures  is  produced,  and  which  require  skill  and  atten- 
tion in  blazoning.  For  example :  the  Counts  de 
Thiennes  bear  :  Or,  a  bordure  azure,  and  en  surtout  an 
escucheon  argent  thereon  a  lion  rampant  gules  crowned  or 
within  a  bordure  azure.  Here  the  effect  is  the  same  as  if 
the  argent  shield  bore  a  triple  bordure,  azure,  or,  and 
azure, 

A  Circular  Bordure  is  found  in  the  coat  of  the 
Scottish  family  of  KiLGOUR.  Argent,  a  dragon  volant 
in  pale  wings  displayed  within  a  circular  bordure  sable 
thereon  three  crescents  of  the  field  {see  Stodart,  Scottish 
Arms,  ii.,  plate  Iv.).  The  French  blazon  of  this  bordure 
would  be  V^tu  en  rond.  The  German  family  of  Leo 
bear :  d'Or,  au  lion  de  sable,  le  champ  vdtu  en  ro?id  du 
mime.  The  Florentine  Bellincioni  use  the  same,  the 
field  oi  argent,  the  lion  and  hoxAwx^  gules ;  and  the  Swiss 
Rheinau,  Azure,  a  lion  rampant  or,  a  bordure  circular 
gules. 

Of  this  bearing  Vctu  en  ovale  is  a  variation.  Or,  six- 
mule  shoes  azure  flailed  argent,  tfie  field  vetu  en  ovale 
ermine,  is  the  coat  of  Ferri£re  DE  TESSf:. 

In  Scotland  a  bordure-quarterly  is  often  used  with 
quartered  coats  and  is  occasionally  formed  by  more  than 
one  compound  line  {see  the  Hamilton  bordure  on  p.  i8i). 
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The  coat  of  Lord  Grey  :  G tiles y  a  lion  rampant  within 
a  bordure  engrailed  argent ^  although  to  appearance  a 
differenced  coat,  seems  to  belong  to  the  same  category  of 
principal  arms  ;  just  as  in  English  armory  the  Talbots, 
Earls  of  SHREWSBURY,  bore:  Gules,  a  lion  rampant 
within  a  bordure  engrailed  or,  in  which  coat  the  bordure 
appears  to  be  not  a  brisure  denoting  cadency  from  an 
ancestor  who  bore  simply  GuleSy  a  lion  rampant  or,  but 
rather  a  difference  originally  assumed  to  distinguish  the 
family  of  Talbot  from  other  families  who  bore  the 
common  charge  of  a  lion  or,  on  a  field  gules.  (My  MS. 
Ordinary  contains  the  names  of  over  a  hundr<?d  families 
to  whom  this  coat  is  attributed.)  c  '•  * 

In  Spanish  coats  the  bordure  is  sometimes  fci  ,4::  . 
the  same  tincture  as  the  field,  only  separated  from  itvby 
the  pourfilar  line  ;  thus  the  Andalucian  family  of  Cani- 
ZARES  bears  :  Gules  plain,  a  bordure  of  the  same  charged 
with  eight  saltirescouped{^?Lnch\s)  ok  EscORNA  similarly 
bears:  Argent,  an  ox  statant  gules,  on  a  bordure  of  the 
field  eight  bells  asure,  (On  Spanish  bordures  see  my 
"  Heraldry  of  Spain  and  Portugal ; "  apd  pp.  29,  30, 
infra.  Vol.  II.) 

In  England  the  use  of  the  bordure  as  a  principal 
charge  is  not  unfrequent,  and  in  such  cases  it  is  itself 
generally  charged  with  eight  repetitions  of  a  minor 
charge : — bezants,  escallops,  roses,  etc.  The  different 
families  of  Erpingham  bore:  Argent,  with  bordures  of 
various  tinctures  for  difference,  azure,  vert,  gules,  and 
sable,  charged  with  martlets  argent,  or  or.  We  cannot 
say  which  was  the  original  or  principal  coat.  The 
various  d'Arcy  coats  afford  like  examples.  The 
diminutive  filet  en  bordure  is  occasionally  found  in 
use. 

VI.  The  Orle  is  a  narrow  bordure  detached  from 
the  edge  of  the  shield.  Gules,  an  orle  argent  (Plate 
XX.,    fig.    8),  was   the   coat  of   John    Balliol,  the 
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vassal  King  of  Scotland.  The  coat  of  the  Berwick- 
shire family  of  Landale  of  that  Ilk,  which  has  long 
been  borne  eri  suriout  by  their  heirs-general,  the  Earls 
of  Home,  is  :  Or,  an  orle  azure. 

In  very  early  English  blazons  the  Orle  is  some- 
times described  as  'Um  faux  ecussonr  {See  th^  Falkirk 
Roll  of  1298,  and  the  still  earlier  Rolls  of  1240 
and  1256;  MS.  414  in  the  Heralds'  College;  and 
Harl.  MS.  6589 ;  see  also  the  Chapter  on  Illegiti- 
macy, in  Vol.  II.) 

The  Orle  is  seldom  found  charged,  or  formed  by 
any  other  than  the  line  following  the  outline  of  the 
.  in  which  it  is  borne.  But  Knox,  Earl  of  Ran- 
n  Ireland,  bears  :  Gules ,  a  falcon  volant  or  within 
an  ofle  wavy  argent;  ULSTER'S  Register  also  has  on  record 
a  coat,  granted  in  1693  to  a  cadet  of  this  family,  which 
has  the  orle  waved  on  the  outer,  but  engrailed  on  the 
inner,  side.  A  coat  of  Landel,  presumably  differenced 
from  that  already  given,  has  the  orle  engrailed  on  the 
inner  edge ;  and  there  is  another  in  which  the  inner 
edge  is  indented.  Font's  MS.  gives  as  the  coat  of 
NORIE :  Per  pale  argent  and  sable  an  orle  engrailed  on 
both  sides,  and  charged  with  four  quatrefoils,  within  a 
bordure  all  counter-changed. 

The  family  of  CllADWlCK  bears  :  Or,  on  an  orle  gules, 
having  the  outer  edge  engrailed,  eight  martlets  argent,  all 
within  an  orle  of  eight  crosslets  sable. 

Six,  eight,  or  more  minor  charges,  such  as  bezants, 
martlets,  crosslets,  etc.,  placed  round  the  shield  as  they 
would  be  arranged  if  there  were  a  bordure  charged  with 
them,  are  said  to  be  "/«  orle'^  as  in  the  coat  of  Gled- 
STANES,  now  Gladstone  (Plate  XX.,  fig.  9):  Argent, 
a  savage's  fiead  couped,  distilling  drops  of  blood,  wreat/ied 
ivith  bay  and  holly  leaves  all  proper,  ivithiji  an  orle  of 
eight  martlets  sable. 

The  coat  of  CONSIDINE  also  has  an  unusual  orle: 
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Argenty  an  orle  gules  flory  afid  counter-flory  on  tlie  outer 
edge  only  vert ;  in  t/ie  centre  point  a  dagger  in  pale  azure, 
hilted  or. 

Among  the  curiosities  of  Heraldry  is  the  coat  of 
Benewitz  of  Bavaria,  who  bear :  Tlie  arms  of  the 
Empire  within  a  circular  orle  nebuly  azure. 

The  Barons  von  SCHAWENBURO  use  :  Argent,  a  (plain) 
bordure  nebuly  of  or  upon  azure,  over  all  a  sal  tire 
gules. 

VII.  The  Tressure. — This  bearing  is  almost 
peculiar  to  Scotland,  and  is  very  familiar  in  consequence 
of  its  position  in  the  Royal  Arms  of  that  country. 
A  plain  tressure  is  a  diminutive  of  the  orle,  and  is 
depicted  half  its  thickness  ;  it  is  never  borne  single. 
There  are  a  very  few  instances  here  given  in  which  a 
triple  tressure  is  used.  Azu?'e,  three  concentric  orles  or,  is  a 
coat  ascribed  to  Landells  (Plate  XVIII.,  fig.  2) ;  Gules, 
three  concentric  orles  argent,  is  attributed  to  Sir  JOHN 
Chidiok  in  the  Roll  of  1308.  The  Breton  family  of 
Baignaux  bear  :  Or,  four  concentric  orles  {pv  plain  tres- 
sures)  sable. 

Early  examples  of  the  single  tressure-flory  will  be 
found  in  Laing's  Scottish  Seals  (vol.  i.,  Nos.  172,  403, 
535),  but  at  the  present  day  in  Scotland  the  tressure  is 
always  double,  and  almost  always  flory-counter-flory  of 
fleurs-de-lis,  to  the  number  of  eight  at  least.  In  the 
well-known  case  of  the  Royal  Arms  of  Scotland  the 
tressure  is  often  inaccurately  depicted,  all  the  heads  of 
the  fleurs-de-lis  being  turned  outwards  in  spite  of  (or 
rather  in  ignorance  of  the  meaning  of)  the  blazon. 
When  properly  drawn  the  fleurs-de-lis  are  cut  horizon- 
tally into  two  parts ;  and  the  upper  and  lower  portions 
project  alternately  from  the  outer  edge  of  the  outer 
tressure,  and  from  the  inner  edge  of  the  inner  one.  No 
portion  of  the  fleurs-de-lis  now  appears  upon  the  thin 
strip  of  the  field  which  is  shown  between  the  two  tres- 
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sures.  {See  Plates  XXXVI.,  XXXVI L,  XXXVIII.,  etc.) 
But  upon  the  binding  of  some  books  of  Queen  Marv 
Stuart  the  whole  of  the  fleur-de-lis  is  represented. 
{See  GuiGARD,  Armorial  du  Biblophile  p.  21.) 

Popular  belief  long  associated  this  bearing  in  the 
arms  of  Scotland  with  a  supposed  alliance  between  one 
ACHAIUS,  King  of  the  Dalriadic  Scots,  and  CHARLE- 
MAGNE ;  and  declared  that  it  commemorated  the 
agreement  that  the  French  lilies  should  be  for  all  time 
coming  a  defence  to  the  lion  of  Scotland.  It  is  easier  to 
laugh  at  the  transparent  absurdity  of  this  fable  than  to 
account  for  the  first  introduction  of  the  fleurs-de-lis 
into  the  Royal  Coat  of  Scotland.  Historically  no  alli- 
ance between  Scotland  and  France  can  be  found 
earlier  than  the  reign  of  ROBERT  BRUCE. 

On  the  seal  of  ALEXANDER  II.  the  lion  is  the  sole 
charge.  On  the  Great  Seal  of  Alexander  III.  (1249- 
1286)  the  lion  rampant  appears  alone  upon  the  shield 
borne  by  the  monarch,  but  the  caparisons  of  this  charger 
have  the  lion  surrounded  by  a  bordure  ;  this  is  charged 
with  small  crosslets  but  the  inner  edge  has  a  border  of 
demi-fleurs-de-lis,  (Vri£e,  Gin^alogie  des  Comtes  de 
Flandre^  plate  xv.)  A  portion  of  this  seal  is  engraved 
in  Laing's  Scottish  Seals^  vol.  ii.,  plate  ii.,  fig.  I,  and  I  am 
inclined  to  think  not  so  accurately  as  in  Vr^e'S  example, 
where  the  whole  seal  is  given,  and  the  crosslets  distinctly 
shown  on  the  bordure.  To  this  bordure  I  believe  we 
must  trace  the  origin  of  the  tressure  flory-counter-flory, 
which  had  no  direct  connection  with  any  French  alliance, 
connubial  or  political. 

In  the  Roll  of  Arms  of  the  Thirteenth  Century  ^  to  which 
the  date  1272  is  assigned,  we  find  what  is,  so  far  as  I 
can  trace,  the  first  blazon  of  the  Scottish  Arms,  No.  11. 
"  Le  Roy  d'Escoce,  d'or  un  lion  rampant  ct  un  borde 
florette  de  gulez."  This  may  correspond  sufficiently  with 
the  bordure  upon  the  seal  of  Alexander  III.  referred  to 
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above,  but  assuredly  it  is  not  the  tressure  flory-counter- 
flory  as  borne  in  later  times.     This  was  certainly  held 
in   honour  in   Scotland  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
centuries,  and  occasionally  bestowed  as  an  augmentation 
of  their  arms  on  persons  descended  maternally  from  the 
Royal   House  ;   and  upon  others  who  were  thought  to 
have  deserved  well  of  their  King  and  country.     THOMAS 
Randolph,  Earl  of  Moray,  whose  mother  was  Isobel, 
sister  of  King  ROBERT  Bruce,  bore :  Argent, three  cushions 
pendent  within  the  Royal  Tressure  gules  ;   the  tressure 
being  an  addition  to  his  paternal  coat  (Plate  XXXVI., 
fig-  9)-     ^o  tressure,  however,  was  borne  by  the  Camp- 
bells, or  the  Earls  of  Mar,  who  were  equally  descended 
from  sisters  of  King  ROBERT.     As  early  as  the  middle  of 
the  fourteenth  century  we  find  several  families  of  mark 
bearing  the  tressure  without  having  any  near  connection 
with  the  Royal  House.     Thus  the  FLEMINGS  of  Biggar 
bore :  Gules,  a  chevron  within  a  double  tressure  flory-counter- 
flory  argent  (Plate  XX.,  fig.  lo).     It  will  be  noticed  that 
the  chevron,  or  other  Ordinary,  in  Scottish  coats  is  not 
prolonged  beyond  the  inner  edge  of  the  tressure  ;  in  a  few 
foreign  coats  hereafter  to  be  given  (p.  191)  this  rule  is  not 
observed.     MALCOLM   PYeming,  on  whose  seal  in   1357 
the  tressure  occurs  (Laing,  Scottish  Seals,  ii..  No.  366), 
probably  obtained  that  armorial  distinction  in  reward 
for  his  devoted  service  to  the  cause  both  of  ROBERT 
Bruce  and  his  son.     It  was  two  generations  later  that 
Sir  Malcolm  F^leming,  of  Biggar  and  Cumbernauld, 
allied  himself  to  the  Royal  House  by  marriage  with  a 
daughter  of  ROBERT,  Duke  of  ALBANY.      The  Royal 
Tressure  also  occurs  on  the  seal  of  WlLLLV^[  LIVINGSTON 
as  early  as  1357  (Laing,  Scottish  Seals,  ii..  No.  650),  and 
with  these  two  families  may  be  classed  a  house  of  more 
mark — that  of  the   Setons,  whose  representative  Sir 
Alexander  Seton  bore  the  tressure  in  1337  {Scottish 
Seals,  ii.,  No.  891)  ;  certainly  not  (as  has  been  sometimes 
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represented)  in  virtue  of  descent  from  King  Robert's 
sister  CHRISTIAN,  whose  husband,  Sir  CHRISTOPHER 
Seton,  was  only  collaterally  related  to  the  head  of  the 
Scottish  house  of  Seton. 

Of  the  descendants  of  the  daughters  of  Rohert  II.  and 
Robert  III.,  the  Lords  of  the  Isles  ;  the  Kennedys  ; 
the  Lyons  ;  the  Grahams  of  Garvock ;  and  the 
Edmonstones,  all  bore  the  Tressure ;  but  no  such 
addition  was  made  to  the  arms  of  the  Earls  of  DOUGLAS, 
or  of  Angus  ;  or  to  those  of  the  Douglases  of  Morton  ; 
the  Lindsays,  Earls  of  Crawford  ;  and  the  Keiths,  who 
were  genealogically  equally  entitled  to  it.  The  families 
of  Murray  of  Touchadam  ;  Charteris  of  Kinfauns; 
and  Murray  of  Tullibardine  {Scottish  Sea/Sy  ii.,  No.  771) 
all  had  the  Royal  Tressure  in  their  arms  before  the 
sixteenth  century.  The  towns  of  Aberdeen  and  Perth 
also  obtained  early  the  right  of  honouring  their  arms 
with  the  addition  of  the  Royal  Tressure.  It  appears  on 
the  still  existing  matrix  of  the  Burgh  seal  of  Aberdeen 
which  was  engraved  in  1430.  It  was  at  a  rather  later 
date  that  it  appears  in  the  arms  of  the  BUCHANANS 
and  Maitlands.  It  is  not  easy  to  explain  the  motive 
of  an  Act  of  Parliament  of  James  III.  of  the  date  1471, 
which,  however,  was  never  carried  into  effect,  that  there 
should  in  future  be  no  tressure  about  the  lion  in  the  Royal 
Coat: — "  In  tyme  to  cum  thar  suld  be  na  double  tresor 
about  his  armys,  but  that  he  suld  ber  hale  armys  of  the 
lyoun  without  ony  mar."  The  arms  of  LyoN:  Argenty 
a  lion  rampant  within  the  Royal  Tressure  azure,  used  by 
the  Earls  of  Strathmore  at  present,  appear  on  the 
seal  of  David  Lyon  of  Braky,  in  1506 ;  but  in  Rose's 
MS.  the  coat  has  no  tressure,  and  the  lion  is  surmounted 
by  a  bend  or,  thereon  three  roses  gules.  {See  Stodart, 
Scottish  Anns,  ii.,  42.)  At  p.  31,  in  the  same  work, 
there  is  some  curious  information  on  the  use  of  the 
Tressure  by  the  MURRAY  cadets. 
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In  later  times  the  Royal  Tressure  was  occasionally 
borne  by  virtue  of  Royal  Warrants,  several  of  which  are 
recorded  in  the  Lyon  Register.  It  has  been  held  to  be 
ultra  vires  of  Lyon  to  allow  it  (except  by  a  special 
warrant  from  the  Sovereign)  to  any  family  which  could 
not  prove  descent  from  an  ancestor  entitled  to  bear  it. 
James  V.  in  1542  granted  a  warrant  to  LVON  to 
surround  the  arms  of  John  Scot,  of  Thirlstane,  with 
the  Royal  Tressure,  in  respect  of  his  ready  services  at 
Soutra  Edge  with  three  score  and  ten  lances  on 
horseback,  when  other  nobles  refused  to  follow  their 
Sovereign.  The  grant  was  put  on  record  by  the 
grantee's  descendant  Patrick,  Lord  Napier;  and  is 
the  tressured  coat  borne  in  the  second  and  third  quarters 
of  the  Napier  arms.  Per  fess  or  and  gules,  a  lion 
rampant  within  a  double  tressure  flory-counter-flory  all 
counter-changed  were  the  arms  of  MiDDLETON,  Earl  of 

MiDDLETON. 

On  1 2th  March  1762,  a  Royal  Warrant  was  granted 
directing  LYON  to  add  a  "double  tressure  counter- 
flowered  as  in  the  Royal  Arms  of  Scotland,"  to  the  arms 
of  Archibald,  Viscount  Primrose.  Here  the  Tressure 
was  guleSy  as  in  the  Royal  arms,  although  the  field  on 
which  it  was  placed  was  vert.  In  a  new  record  of  the 
arms  of  Archibald,  Earl  of  Rosebery,  in  1823,  this 
heraldic  anomaly  is  done  away,  and  the  blazon  is  now  : 
Vert^  three  primroses  within  a  double  tressure  flory-counter- 
flory  or,  (See  Stodart,  Scottish  Anns,  vol.  i.,  pp.  262- 
263,  where  mention  is  also  made  of  an  older  use  of  the 
Royal  Tressure,  or,  by  "  Sir  ARCHIBALD  PRIMROSE  of 
Dalmenie,  knight  and  baronet,  be  his  Majesty  Charles 
ye  ii.  create.  Vert,  three  primroses  within  a  double  tressure 
flowered  counterflowered  or,^') 

When  the  Royal  Tressure  is  granted  to  the  bearer  of 
a  quartered  coat  it  is  usually  placed  upon  a  bordure 
surrounding  the  quartered  shield,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
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arms  of  the  Marquess  of  QUEENSBERRY,  to  whom,  in 
1682,  the  Royal  Tressure  was  granted  upon  a  bordure 
or,  A  like  arrangement  is  borne  by  the  Earl  of 
EglintoN,  and  is  found  upon  a  seal  of  Earl  HUGH, 
appended  to  a  charter  of  1 598. 

The  Royal  Tressure  has  at  least  twice  been  granted 
as  an  augmentation  to  the  arms  of  foreigners.  James  V. 
granted  it  to  NICHOLAS  Canivet  of  Dieppe,  secretary  to 
John,  Duke  of  Albany  {Reg.  Mag,  Sig,  xxiv.,  263, 
Oct.  24,  1529).  James  VI.  gave  it  to  Sir  Jacob  van 
Eh:)EN,  a  Dutchman  on  whom  he  conferred  the  honour 
of  knighthood. 

In  a  few  exceptional  and  later  cases  the  floriation  of  the 
Tressure  has  been  somewhat  varied.  The  Tressure  (Plate 
XX.,  fig.  12)  granted  to  Charles,  Earl  of  Aboyne, 
third  son  of  the  second  Marquess  of  HuNTLY,  is  adorned 
with  crescents  without,  and  demi-fleurs-de-lis  within  ; 
and  the  Tressure  borne  by  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen, 
another  member  of  the  Gordon  family,  bears  thistles, 
roses,  and  fleurs-de-lis  alternately. 

The  double  tressure  flory-counter-flory  has  been 
given  in  England  to  two  or  three  families,  but  not 
tinctured  gules,  and  there  are  in  Foreign  Heraldry  a 
few  coats  in  which  the  Tressure  appears.  Or,  a  tressure 
azure,  is  the  coat  of  Tromenec,  and  Le  Barbu  in 
Brittany. 

Or,  a  double  tressure  flory-counter-flory  vert,  were  the 
ancient  arms  of  the  princely  family  of  Gavre  in  Bra- 
bant, and  with  the  addition  of  over  all  a  cross  gules 
id' Or,  au  double  trescheur  fleur^,  contrefleur^  de  sinople  a 
la  croix  de  gueules  broc/iante  sur  le  tout)  this  coat  is 
borne  by  ROCQUENGPHEN  of  Cambray ;  and  Bau- 
LANDE  of  Hainault.  BOSSUT  of  Liege  bears  the  same 
but  with  a  saltire  gules  brochant  over  all ;  ESCORNAIX 
(otherwise  Van  Schorlsse)  bears  the  same,  but  with 
a    chevron   gules  brochant   over    all.      {See   MAURICE, 
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Toison  d'Or,  p.  91.)  In  the  cut  of  the  arms  of  Dks 
CORNAIS  in  MENfexRlEk'-s  AUtliodc  du  Blazon  (oppo- 
site p.  154,  No.  8)  the  chevron  gules  does  not  pass 
the  inner  edge  of  the  tressure  ;  and  there  is  the  addi- 
tion of  an  escucheon  e?i  surtout^  Azure,  a  bend  or. 
In  the  other  cases,  and  in  the  example  next  given, 
the  Ordinary  en  surtout  comes  to  the  edge  of  the 
shield.  Vert^  a  double  tressure  flory-coufiter-flory  or, 
over  all  a  chevron  azure,  is  attributed  to  ALLOTS  of 
Belgium. 

VIII.  The  Fret. — This  Sub-Ordinary  at  an  early 
period  originated  in  the  still  earlier  fretty  coats  {vide 
p.  106) ;  as  a  charge  it  is  peculiar  to  British  armory. 
It  is  produced  by  the  interlacing  of  the  bendlet,  and  the 
bendlct-sinister,  with  a  large  mascle  of  equal  width. 
(The  family  of  the  Maltravers,  bore :  Sable,  a  fret 
or;  Plate  XXII.,  fig.  1 1.)  The  coat  of  the  HARRINGTONS, 
Sable,  a  fret  ai'gent,  is  probably  a  canting  coat  derived 
from  a  herring  net.  The  Verdons,  who  bore :  Or,  a 
fret  gules;  the  TOLLEMACHES,  whose  arms  were, 
Argent,  a  fret  sable;  the  I^TCniNGHAMS,  whose  coat 
is.  Azure,  a  fret  argent,  and  other  families  who  now 
bear  a  single  fret,  are  found  recorded  as  originally 
bearing  Fretty  in  the  ancient  Rolls  of  Anns, 

A  Fret,  like  a  saltire  or  cross,  is  also  (though  infre- 
quently) borne,  singly  or  in  combination  with  others, 
as  a  minor  charge,  and  is  then  of  smaller  size  and 
couped.  The  coat  of  OvRV  is :  Azure,  three  lucies 
hauriant  argent,  ttuo  and  one ;  and  as  many  frets  or,  one 
and  two, 

IX.  The  Lozenge  (and  its  variations,  the  Fusn., 
Mascle,  and  Rustre). — The  Lozenge  is  a  four-sided 
figure  {rhombus)  of  which  the  angles  at  the  top  and 
bottom  are  acute,  and  those  at  the  flanks  obtuse.  As  a 
single  charge,  or  uncharged  Sub-Ordinary,  it  is  seldom 
found  in  Ikitish  armory.    Gules,  on  a  lozenge  or,  a  c/ievron 
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azure y  is  the  coat  of  Brocke.  Per  fess  or  and  gules  a 
lozenge  counter-changed,  is  that  of  KiRKE,  or  Kyrke.  It 
is  more  frequently  found  in  foreign  blazons,  where  it  is 
commonly  drawn  as  a  lozenge  throughout,  i.e.,  its  points 
touch  the  borders  of  the  escucheon.  This  is  also 
blazoned  as  vetu,  or  chape-chaussd.  The  EUBINGS  of 
Bavaria  bore  :  de  Gueules,  le  champ  vitu  d' argent. 

Gules,  a  lozenge  argent  (de  Gueules,  A  une  losange 
d'argent)  is  the  coat  of  the  extinct  family  of  RORDORF 
in  Bavaria,  and  of  the  Counts  von  Graveneck,  or 
Grafenegg  (of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire).  The 
reverse  is  borne  by  the  Swedish  and  Prussian  Counts 
of  SCHWERIN  ;  and  is  the  same  as  the  coat  of  EUBING 
above. 

Gules,  a  lozenge-throughout  per  pale  or  and  sable,  is  the 
curious  coat  of  FiDELER  (SlEBMACHER,  Wappenbuch,  ii., 

153). 

Per  fess  argent  and  azure,  a  lozenge-throughout  counter- 
changed ;  are  the  arms  of  CORRER,  or  CORRARO,  of 
Venice.  This  coat  is  also  sometimes  blazoned :  Coup^ 
d'azur  sur  argent,  chap^-chaussd  de  Vun  en  V autre,  (Plate 
VI.,  fig.  1 1).  Gules,  on  a  lozenge-throughout  or,  a  trefoil 
vert,  is  the  coat  of  the  French  family  of  Bentoux. 

In  the  armory  of  England  and  of  the  Low  Countries 
the  Lozenge  is  a  frequent  charge :  either  detached,  or 
conjoined  with  others.  Plate  XIX.,  fig.  8,  is  the  coat  of 
Hyde,  Earl  of  Clarendon  :  Azure,  a  chevron  between 
three  lozenges  or.  Argent,  three  lozenges  gules,  are  the 
arms  of  the  Lordship  of  Dyck,  quartered  by  the  Princes 
of  Salm.  Or,  three  lozenges  gules,  is  borne  on  the  Con- 
tinent by  the  Dutch  families  of  HooLA ;  Van  Gees- 
DORP  ;  and  Van  Vliet.  Or,  three  lozenges  sable,  is  the 
coat  of  DE  LiNDT  ;  Jansdam  ;  and  Kemp  in  the  Nether- 
lands. 

Frequently  the  lozenges  are  borne  touching  each  other 
at  the  points  in  fess,  in  pale,  or  in  bend.     Argent,  three 
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lozenges  conjoined  in  f ess  gules ^  is  the  well-known  coat  of 

Montagu,  or  Montacute,  Earls  of  Salisbury  (Plate 

XIX.,  fig.  lo).  Argenty  three  lozenges  conjoined  in  bend 
sabUy  is  borne  by  the  Austrian  Barons  von  SeusenegG; 
the  same  in  pale  is  borne  by  HOUCHIN,  Marquis  de 
LONGASTRE.  Ermines^  three  lozenges  ermine  in  triangle^ 
meeting  at  tlie  fess  point;  is  the  coat  ascribed  to  Hal- 
LOFTE,  or  HOLLOFTE.  These  lozenges  in  French  would 
be  blazoned  '* en pairle ;''  thus  the  Counts  Braun  von 
Wartenberg  bear  (for  Braun):  d' Argent,  d  trois 
lozenges  de  gueules  appointees  en  pairle. 

The  Princes  ROSPIGLIOSI  at  Rome  (to  which  family 
Pope  Clement  IX.,  1667- 1670,  belonged)  bore :  Quarterly 
or  and  azure,  in  each  quarter  a  lozenge  counter-cJtanged, 

Five  lozenges  are  often  borne  conjoined  in  pale,  fess, 
bend,  or  in  cross.  In  the  Low  Countries  there  are  a 
very  considerable  number  of  coats  containing  eight,  nine, 
and  especially  ten,  lozenges  conjoined.  The  last  are 
usually  arranged  3,  3,  3,  i  ;  thus  Haudion,  Count  de 
WVNEGHAM  bears  :  Argent,  ten  lozenges  conjoined  azure, 
3,  3,  3,  I  ;  and  the  Barons  Cartier  dTves  do  the 
same. 

An  elongated  lozenge,  each  of  whose  sides  is  much 
longer  than  its  horizontal  diameter,  is  called  a  fusil 
{fus^e)  from  the  Yr^xxcYifuseau.  The  family  of  Champ- 
NEVS,  County  Devon,  bear :  Argent,  two  fusils  in  fess 
gules.  Azure,  three  fusils  conjoined  in  fess  argent,  is 
borne  by  the  Austrian  Counts  von  Egger,  and  by 
Friberg  {Wappenrolle  von  Zurich,  No.  153).  Per  bend 
sable  and  or,  three  fusils  conjoined  in  bend  and  counter- 
changed,  is  borne  by  VoN  PIRRING  (Plate  XVIII., 
fig.  3).  Azure,  three  fusils  in  fess  or,  is  the  canting  coat 
of  Fus£e  de  Voisenon  in  France  {d'Azur,  d  trois 
fus/es  d'or  accoUes  en  fasce);  and  Le  Fuzelier  in 
Cam  bray,  bears :  d'Or,  a  cinq  fusses  d^azur  rangies  en 
bande. 
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In  Italy  the  fusils  are  often  drawn  and  shaded  as 
facetted,  /.^.,  lines  connect  their  opposite  angles.  The 
coat  of  the  Bardi  in  their  chapel  in  the  Church  of  Sta. 
Croce  at  Florence — GuleSy  five  fusils  conjoined  in  bend 
argent,  has  the  fusils  thus  represented. 

Perhaps  the  best  known  English  example  is  that 
afforded  by  the  coat  of  PERCY,  Earls  and  Dukes  of 
Northumberland  :  Azure,  five  fusils  conjoined  in  fess 
or  (Plate  XIX.,  fig.  12).  In  early  Rolls  these  were 
called  "  mill  pecks,"  and  are  probably  armes parlantes. 

Lozenges  and  fusils  are  occasionally  found  couches,  as 
in  the  coat  of  H(')BOSCH  :  Argent,  three  lozenges  couclt^es 
and  accoUes  in  pale  azure. 

A  Lozenge  voided,  that  is  deprived  of  its  middle,  only 
a  border  being  left,  is  called  a  Mascle,  from  macula,  the 
mesh  of  a  net.  (It  may  be  noted  that  in  some  early 
Rolls  of  Anns  this  term  is  applied  to  a  lozenge.)  Plate 
XIX.,  fig.  8,  Ermine,  a  mascle  sable,  is  the  coat  of 
Fawkes  of  Yorkshire.  The  Mascle  is  frequently  found 
in  Low  Country  and  Breton  coats.  Argent,  a  mascle 
sable,  is  borne  by  LOHfiAC  DE  TRtVOASEC  ;  and  (with 
the  charge  azure)  by  Tri?:anna.  Argent,  three  mascles 
azure,  is  the  coat  of  Merseman  of  Flanders ;  and  of 
Maes  of  Holland ;  Argent,  three  mascles  sable,  of  VAN 
Panhuys  ;  Madoets  ;  and  Waes  ;  all  also  of  the 
Netherlands. 

Gules,  three  mascles  argent,  was  borne  by  Le  Bascle, 
Comte  d'Argenteuil  ;  and  by  Verrusalem,  one  of 
the  seven  patrician  families  of  LOUVAIN. 

Mascles  are  most  frequently  borne  combined,  thus  the 
great  family  of  DE  QuiNCY,  Earls  of  WiNCHEvSTER, 
bore :  Gules,  seven  mascles  conjoined,  3,  3,  i  or  (Plate 
XIX.,  fig.  11).    Ferrers  bore  the  same. 

Or,  seven  mascles  conjoined  azure,  3,  i,  3,  is  the  coat  of 
Courran,  and  the  Vicomte  de  PLtDRAN  in  Brittany 
bore  the  same  but  differently  arranged — 3,  3,  i. 
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The  great  house  of  DE  ROHAN  (Dues  de  ROHAN, 
Bouillon,  and  Montbazon,  Princes  de  Leon,  Mont- 
AUBAN,  SOUBISE,  etc.),  bore :  de  Gueules,  A  neuf  m&cles 
cTor  (3,  3,  3)  accolees  et  about^es. 

The  same  coat  but  with  the  field  azure  is  that  of  Le 
SfiNltcHAL,  Barons  de  Qui^XEN,  Marquis  de  PONTE- 
CROIX. 

Thirteen  mascles  conjoined  or  (4, 4, 4,  i)  in  a  field  gules ^ 
is  borne  by  TiGNIVlLLE.  Azure^  a  fess  between  three 
mascles  or,  is  the  coat  of  Bethune,  or  BEATON  (the 
family  to  which  Cardinal  BEATON  belonged).  Sable,  a 
fess  between  three  mascles  or,  is  borne  by  the    Scottish 

MicHELLS,  or  Mitchells. 

RUSTRE. — A  Lozenge  pierced  with  a  circular  opening 
is  called  a  Rustre  {ruste).  Or,  a  rustre  sable,  is  borne 
by  CUSTANCE.  The  Irish  Perys  have,  Or,  three  rustres 
sable.  SOUMERET  iVEssENAU,  in  Flanders,  uses  the 
reverse. 

The  fields  LozENGV,  FusiLLV,  Mascally,  have  been 
already  noticed  in  Chapter  IV. ;  and  are  probably  more 
ancient  than  these  charges  which  have  been  derived  from 
them. 

X.  The  Flaunche  (Flasque,  and  Voider).— 
The  Flaunche  borne  only  in  pairs,  is  a  projection  from 
each  side  or  flank  of  the  shield,  bounded  by  the  segment 
of  a  circle.  In  French  blazon  the  shield  is  said  to  be 
flanquL-  en  rond.  De  sable,  flanque  en  rond  d" argent,  is  the 
coat  of  the  Spanish  family  of  MARTINET.  Exceptionally 
the  coat  of  the  Bolognese  family  of  Tartarini  is :  Or, 
flanquL  en  rond  to  the  sinister  only,  azure,  this  is  charged 
with  a  boxv  paleways,  crossed  by  an  arrow  in  fess  argent. 
The  HOBARTS,  Earls  of  Buckinghamshire  bear: 
Sable,  a  star  of  eight  points  or,  between  tivo  flaunches 
ermine  {de  Sable,  d  utie  ^toile  rayonnante  d'or,  flanquL  en 
rond  d'/tennine)  (Plate  XIX.,  fig.  7).  The  Parkers, 
Earls  of  MORLEY,  use :    Sable,  a  stages  head  caboshed, 
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between  two  flauncJus  argent,     Gules^  two  leopards  faces 
between  as  many  flaunclus  or,  is  the  coat  of  Frere. 

There  are  a  very  few  instances  in  which  flaunches 
have  been  formed  by  a  compound  line ;    Argent,  two 
fiaunclies  indented  sable,  and  the  reverse,  are  both  coats  of 
families  named  Daniell,  in  the  county  of  Chester. 

The  bearing  of  the  flaunches  has  been  granted  pretty 
frequently  in  modern  times,  e^,,  to  Bagge,  Law£s, 
Savory,  baronets,  etc. 

When  the  flaunches  are  smaller  in  size  they  are  some- 
times blazoned  ^sflasques,  or  voiders.  The  Hamiltons 
of  Colquot  in  Scotland  are  said  to  bear:  Gules,  three 
cinquefoils  between  tiOo  flasqius  argent, 

XI.  The  Billet  (and  Delve). — Billets  are  small 
oblong  rectangular  figures,  regarding  which  it  has  been 
disputed  whether  their  name  is  derived  from  letters  or 
logs  of  wood.  In  British  armory  they  are  usually  borne 
in  a  perpendicular  position,  abroad  they  are  often 
couc/i^es.  Billy  in  France  bears :  de  Gueules,  d  trots 
billettes,  d argent,  Plate  XXII.,  fig.  i,  is  the  coat  of  the 
French  Marquis  de  Saveuse  : — Gules,  a  bend  between  six 
billets  or.  Sable,  a  bend  between  six  billettes  or,  is  a 
coat  of  Callendar  in  Scotland ;  and  of  Anvin 
in  Picardy  (which  goes  back  to  the  Second  Crusade). 
A  similar  coat,  but  with  the  bend  engrailed,  both  it 
and  the  billets  being  argent,  was  borne  by  the  Lords 
Alington. 

A  sure,  a  bend  between  seven  billets  or  (four  in  chief  and 
three  in  base)  was  borne  by  the  Marquises  de  Chas- 
TELLUX.  Uazur,  d  onze  billettes  d' argent,  4,  3,  4,  is  the 
coat  of  Beaumanoir,  Marquis  de  Lavardin. 

Gules,  three  billets  touching  each  other  in  pairle  sable, 
are  the  armes  parlantes  of  the  Silesian  family  DIE 
SCHINDEL.  Argent,  six  billets  couclUes  sable,  is  the 
coat  of  the  Dutch  family  of  Van  Veen  ;  Gules,  five 
billets  couclUes  in  pale  argent,  is  that  of  Abillon.     Occa- 
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sionally  the  billet  is  borne  voided ;  d'Azui\  ci  dix  billettei 
vid^es  argent,  was  borne  by  the  Marquis  de  St.  Pern. 
More  rarely  still  they  are  pierced  circular,  as  (sometimes 
only)  in  the  coat  of  DE  LA  BfiDOVfeRE :  d'Asur,  a  six 
billettes  perches  d' argent. 

A  billet  with  four  equal  sides  is  called  a  delve^  and 
represents  a  divot,  or  spade-full  of  turf,  or  earth,  thus 
delved  out.  Argent,  five  square  billets,  or  delves,  3  and 
2,  gules,  is  the  coat  of  the  Piedmontese  Masson. 

XII.  The  Label  (or  File). — This  figure  is  sometimes 
numbered  under  the  Sub-Ordinaries.  Its  use  as  a 
brisure,  or  mark  of  difference,  will  be  considered  in  the 
Chapters  on  Cadenxv  or  Difference.  Here  it  will 
be  treated  of  as  a  common  charge.  We  do  not  know 
with  certainty  what  it  represented  when  it  was  first 
assumed.  It  is  apparently  a  narrow  ribbon  or  bar, 
**y?/;?/;//,"  "/iT^w^^/,"  stretching  across  the  shield  from  one 
side  to  the  other,  and  having  other  narrow  ribbons, 
varying  in  number,  dependent  from  it  at  right  angles. 
In  modern  times  these  points  are  usually  three  in 
number ;  and  they  are  often  drawn  slightly  pat^es,  or 
broader  at  the  lower  ends,  like  pieces  of  the  figure 
called  bevily  or  dove-tail.  The  modern  form  of  the 
cadency  label  is  as  unsightly  as  it  is  without  authority. 

I  have  already  contributed  to  Boutell\s  Heraldry, 
Historical  and  Popular,  p.  469,  a  number  of  interesting 
examples  of  the  use  of  this  bearing  as  a  sole  charge  in 
Continental  Heraldry. 

Le  Cornut  de  St.  Leonard  (Li^ge)  bears  :  Gules,  a 
label  of  three  points  argent ;  DU  RUZOU  (Brittany), 
Trogoff,  Lardier,  and  Chardoigne  (France):  dc 
Gueules,  au  lanibel  d'or.  Blandin  (Brittany)  uses : 
Argent,  a  label  of  five  points  sable ;  DE  Kersbeke  the 
same,  but  the  label  oi  gules. 

Van  Grobbendonck  (Brabant) :  Quarterly,  i  and  4. 
Sable,  a  label  argent :    2  and  3.     Or,  a  fess  embattled 
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counter-embattled  gules ;   Van  Oostenwolde,  and  DU 
Pont,  bear :  Or^  a  label  azure. 

Very  rarely  we  meet  with  the  label  as  a  sole  charge 
in  British  armory.  Argent^  a  label  of  five  points  azure, 
is  ascribed  to  Henlington  :  and  Azure^  a  label  of  five 
points  or,  to  Sabben.  WILLIAM  DE  HiNTLYNTON  bears 
it  in  Planch£'S  Roll,  No.  619. 

Occasionally  the  label  occupies  an  unusual  position. 
GuiLLiM  says  that  Argent,  a  label  of  five  points  in  bend 
sable,  was  the  coat  of  one  MORIEN,  buried  in  St  Mary's 
Church  at  Oxford.  Argent,  a  label  of  five  points  in  bend 
gules,  is  an  Irish  coat  of  GOFFE.  In  the  coat  of  DE  LA 
Roche  DE  Beausaint  :  Per  pale  gules  and  ermine,  over 
all  a  bend  wavy  argent ;  a  label  azure  is  placed  bend- 
ways  upon  the  Ordinary.  In  the  arms  of  the  Dutch 
Barestijns:  Argent,  a  wolf  passant  gules,  a  label  of 
the  same  is  placed  beneath  the  wolfs  feet.  The  Frisian 
family  of  Roorda  bears  :  Argent,  two  roses  in  chief  gules, 
in  base  a  label  sable,  AuRELLE  DE  LA  FREDlfeRE  in 
Auvergne  bears :  Or,  a  chevron  azure,  in  chief  a  label 
reversed  gules. 

The  seal  of  Walter  de  Fauconberg,  summoned  to 
Parliament  as  a  Baron  by  writ,  in  1295,  appears  to  bear 
a  shield  of  arms,  charged  in  chief  with  a  label  inverted 
of  three  points.  {Cat,  of  Seals  in  the  Brit,  Mus.,  ii.,  No. 
9637.)  The  coat  usually  attributed  to  him  is  Argent,  a 
lion  rampant  azure,  over  all  a  baton  gobon^  or  and 
gules. 

In  the  coat  of  Oha  DE  Rocourt  in  Belgium  :  Argent, 
a  barbel  in  pale  gules,  a  semi-circular  label  of  five  points 
azure  surmounts  the  head  of  the  fish. 

It  is  rare  to  meet  with  a  label  with  less  than  three 
points,  though  I  have  found  a  few  examples.  The 
Spanish  family  of  Berenguer  has  (as  its  1st  and  4th 
quarters)  Or,  a  label  of  one  point  azure. 

In  Harl.  MSS.,  144 1  and  5866,  there  is  recorded  a 
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coat  of  FiTZ  Simons  :  Sable^  three  crescents  argent^  in 
chief  a  label  of  two  points ^  in  fess  one  of  a  single  point  of 
the  second.  The  coat  of  DE  LA  Vergne  in  Brittany  is 
Gules ^  in  chief  a  label  of  two  points  or.  In  the  Portugese 
Royal  Cadency  a  label  of  two  points  occasionally  occurs 
vd..  Vol.  1 1. 

Lalande  bears  :  d'Or^  a  deux  lambels  de  trois  pendants, 
le  premier  de  gueules,  Vautre  de  sable,  pos^s  Vun  sur 
r autre.  The  Barons  von  der  LiPPE  of  Courland  use : 
Argent,  two  labels  each  of  four  points,  in  pcde  sable. 
The  Barons  HOENS  in  Flanders  have :  Azure,  three 
labels  argent,  respectively  of  five,  four,  and  three  points,  in 
pale  ;  and  (with  the  labels  or)  this  is  the  coat  of  Efferen 
VON  Stolberg  in  Prussia ;  and  of  the  Florentine 
BUONACORSI,  now  extinct 

On  early  seals  the  number  of  the  points  of  the  label 
varies  considerably.  On  that  of  GuiLLAUME  d'Aspre- 
MONT,  one  of  the  C/ievaliers  Bannerets  of  Touraine  in 
12 13,  his  shield  bears  {gules)  a  lion  rampant  (or)  crowned 
(azure),  and  debruised  by  a  label  of  ten  points.  (See  La 
Touraine,  par  BoURASSli,  p.  371,  folio,  Tours,  1855,  while 
at  p.  347  the  number  of  points  is  seven.)  Seven  is  also 
the  number  borne  by  DE  Ramefort,  another  Chevalier 
Banneret  of  Touraine  : — FusilU  or  and  azure,  a  label  of 
seven  points  gules.  Or,  a  file  (i,e,,  label)  of  three  points 
gules  from  each  a  bell  pendent  azure,  t/te  clapper  sable,  is 
the  canting  coat  of  Belfile. 

XIII.  ROUNDLES. — We  may  include  the  ROUNDLES 
among  the  Sub-Ordinaries  for  convenience  sake.  These 
are  balls,  or  circular  discs,  of  metal  or  colour,  and  have, 
very  needlessly,  special  names  given  to  them  in  respect 
of  their  tinctures.  Unless  distinctly  described  as  a  ball, 
a  roundle  of  gold  is  called  a  Bezant,  a  name  probably 
derived  from  the  gold  coins  of  Bysantium  in  use  among 
the  Crusaders ;  usually  it  is  a  small  flat  plate  of  gold, 
but  is  sometimes  figured  as  a  coin, — when  this  is  so  it 
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must  be  expressed.  A  similar  disc  of  silver  is  called  a 
Plate  (from  the  Spanish  plata^  silver).  (Coins  as  heraldic 
charges  are  noted  hereafter  in  Chapter  XIV.,  p.  404.) 
The  French  call  both  bezants  and  plates  by  the  general 
name  of  besans,  affixing  thereto  the  designation  of  the 
metal,  e^,,  besans  cTor^  besans  (T argent^  etc.  The  Roundles 
of  colour,  or  of  fur,  are  similarly  called  by  the  general 
term  of  tourteaux,  and  their  colour  is  specified.  In 
German  Heraldry  the  roundles  are  nearly  always  globes. 
In  British  armory  by  a  Torteau  is  meant  only  a  flat,  round 
plate  ^/(?j.  The  difference  between  those  of  the  roundles 
which  are  globular  and  those  which  are  flat  should  be 
noted,  and  in  drawing  duly  expressed  by  shading.  A 
Roundle  azure  is  called  a  Hurt ;  this  is  probably  globu- 
lar, and  the  name  derived  from  the  English  hurt,  or 
whortleberry,  not,  as  GERARD  Legh  contends,  from  a 
hurt,  or  bruise,  received  in  war !  The  French  call  it  a 
tourteau  d*azur,  Roundles  of  sable  are  called  Ogresses, 
Pellets,  and  Gunstones  ;  and  are  evidently  intended  to  be 
globular.  Their  most  usual  name — Pellets — is  thought 
to  be  derived  from  the  Spanish  peletta,  the  leaden  knob 
of  a  bird-bolt  or  blunt-arrow.  Pomeis,  or  pomeys,  is  the 
name  given  to  roundles  of  a  green  colour,  obviously  from 
pomme,  an  apple.  Roundles  of  purpure  are  not  often  met 
with,  but  are  called  golpes,  or  wounds  ;  these,  I  suppose, 
should  not  be  globular  in  shape,  as  are  the  still  rarer 
Oranges,  of  tenn^ ;  and  Guzes,  of  sanguine  (eyeballs 
according  to  GERARD  Legh  !)  Roundles  of  fur  are 
flat.  This  confusing  English  nomenclature  is  the  subject 
of  the  just  disapproval  of  foreign  armorists  and  it  is  not 
found  in  the  early  Rolls  of  Anns ;  where,  as  in  the 
armory  of  the  Continent,  all  roundles  of  metals  are 
besants,  and  all  those  of  colour  torteaux.  In  Scotland 
the  English  use  as  to  roundles  of  colour  has  been  adopted, 
but  the  practice  of  calling  those  of  metal  Bezants  or,  and 
Bezants  argent,  has  never  gone  out  of  use. 
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A  few  examples  of  the  use  of  roundles,  at  home  and 
abroad,  may  now  be  given. 

Azure,  a  bezant,  is  ascribed  to  Bassingford,  and  to 
BISSET;  Gules,  a  bezant,  to  BURLEY,  and  GOSPATRIC. 
Randle  Holme  gives  Or,  a  Jturt,  as  the  canting  coat  of 
Hurtle  ;  and,  similarly.  Argent,  a  torteau,  to  TORTOX 
(probably  a  family  of  his  own  invention).  In  the  Ziirich 
Wappenrolle  (fourteenth  century)  Or,  a  ball  sable,  is  the 
coat  of  Tufel  ;  Sable,  a  plate,  is  that  of  SCHMID, 
according  to  SlEBMACHER,  Wappenbuch,  iii.,  No.  115. 
GuiLLAUME  v.,  Seigneur  de  MONTPELLIER  in  1105, 
bore:  Argent,  a  torteau  gules  {Salle  des  Crois^s). 

Azure,  a  chevron  or,  between  three  bezants,  are  the  well- 
known  arms  of  Hope  (Plate  XXH.,  fig.  2). 

MONTESQUIOU,  Marquis  de  Fezen SAC,  bears:  d'Or,d 
deux  tourteaux  de  gueules,  Vun  sur  P autre,  en  pal.  With 
the  tourteaux  of  sable  this  is  the  coat  of  Bellv  in  France. 
Azure,  two  plates  in  pale,  is  borne  by  Verduzan.  Azure, 
three  plates,  two  and  one,  is  the  coat  of  the  Princes  of 
MONTLfiART.  Gules,  three  bezants,  was  borne  in  England 
by  Denham  ;  La  Touche  ;  and  others  ; — the  same,  but 
with  the  bezants  (sometimes  plates)  figured,  by  Gamin 
of  France.  I  suspect  the  roundles  in  the  coat  of 
Boulenger  of  Holland  to  be  balls,  and  not  bezants : 
d'Azur  au  clievron  d'or,  accompagn^  de  trots  bezans  du 
mime ;  and  in  that  of  BOULA  DE  Mareuil,  d'Azur,  i\ 
trots  besans  d'or.  Gules,  three  balls  in  f ess  or,  is  the  coat 
of  Cloot  of  Brabant  Argent,  three  balls  and  a  label  in 
chief  gules,  was  borne  by  the  Counts  of  SCHAESBERG. 

The  Bandini  of  Florence  bear :  Gules,  three  plates, 
but  these  roundles  are  balls  in  the  coat  of  HOFREITER 
DE  Dachau.  Plate  XXH.,  fig.  3,  Or,  three  torteaux,  is 
the  well-known  coat  of  CouRTENAY,  and  of  the  Counts 
of  Boulogne  ;  and  was  also  quartered  for  the  County 
of  Gronsfield  by  the  Counts  of  Bronckhorst,  of  the 
Holy  Roman  Empire. 
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Barry  of  six  argent  and  azure^  in  chief  three  torteaux, 
was  the  arms  of  Grey  ;  with  a  label  ennine  this  was  the 
coat  of  the  unhappy  Lady  Jane  GREY,  proclaimed 
Queen  of  England,  and  executed  in  1554. 

Another  well-known  British  coat,  that  of  ZOUCHE, 
bears:  Gules ^  ten  bezants^  4,  3,  2,  i.  Argent^  six  hurts ^ 
2,  2,  2,  are  the  arms  of  DE  CASTRO  in  Spain.  Argent^ 
a  cfievron  gules  between  three  hurts,  appears  in  early 
Rolls  of  Anns  for  Baskerville. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  foreign  instance  of  the 
use  of  roundles  is  afforded  by  the  coat  of  the  Florentine 
Medici,  Grand  Dukes  of  Tuscany,  which  was  originally 
Or,  six  balls  gules.  (NoTE,  not  torteaux  as  very  often 
wrongly  blazoned  by  English  writers,  hvXpalle,  i.e.  balls, 
possibly  pills !)  These  were  formerly  borne  sometimes 
seven,  or  eight  in  number ;  but  six,  in  orle,  is  the  most 
usual  modern  arrangement.  The  uppermost  one  was 
changed  into  a  ball  bearing  the  arms  of  France,  as  an 
augmentation  by  LouiS  XI.  of  France,  in  1465.  {See 
the  grant  in  Mrs  Palliser's  Historic  Devices,  etc., 
p.  171.)  (The  use  of  the  arms  with  eight  palle  continued, 
however,  after  this  date,  as  in  the  arms  of  DONATUS  DE 
Medici,  Bishop  of  Pistoia,  in  1475.)  In  the  Capella 
de'  Medici  in  the  church  of  Santa  Croce  at  Florence  the 
arms  of  CoSMO  DE*  Medici,  Pater patrice,  have  the  eight 
palle  arranged  2,  3,  2,  i.  I  have  noted  many  similar  ex- 
amples in  the  churches  of  San  Lorenzo,  and  San  Marco. 
T\iQ palle  are  eight  in  number  on  the  Medici  picture  by 
Gozzoli,  in  the  Louvre  at  Paris.  In  the  Libreria  di  San 
Marco  this  arrangement  appears  in  two  finely  illuminated 
antiphonaries,  one  of  1438,  which. came  from  the  Convent 
of  San  Bonaventura  al  Bosco.  In  the  other  the  central  one 
of  the  \hvQt  palle  in  the  second  row  has  the  French  aug- 
mentation. This  is  sometimes  wrongly  depicted.  While 
\\i^  palle  are  properly  drawn  as  balls,  the  one  in  chief  is 
wrongly  represented  as  a  flat  plate  of  azure.    In  Florence 
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itself,however,the  French  augmentation  is  properly  shown 
as  a  ball,  like  the  others  in  shape  ;  these  are  often  in 
very  high  relief,  as  in  the  MEDICI  chapel  in  the  church  of 
San  Lorenzo. 

Roundles  are  often  charged,  thus :  Ermine,  three 
pomeis,  each  charged  with  a  cross  or^  is  the  coat  of 
Heathcote,  Lord  AvELANi) ;  and  Gules,  three  plates, 
on  each  a  fleur-de-lis  sable  is  that  of  TOMLIN.  (9r,  three 
hurts,  on  each  a  mullet  argent,  is  borne  by  MONTCHAL,  of 
France  (Plate  XXII.,  fig.  4).  Per  f ess  gules  and  azure, 
three  plates  on  each  an  ermine  spot  sable,  are  the  arms  of 
Carbonnel,  Marquis  de  Canisy  in  France  (Plate  XXII., 
fig.  7).  When  roundles  are  parted,  or  counter-changed, 
they  retain  in  English  the  name  of  roundles  ;  thus  Per 
bend  argent  and  sable,  three  roundles  luithin  a  bordure 
engrailed,all  count er-clianged,  are  the  arms  of  PUNCIIVON 
of  Essex. 

In  French  Blazon  a  roundle  composed  of  metal  and 
colour  is  called  a  besant-tourteau,  or  a  tourteau-besant, 
according  as  the  field  on  which  it  is  placed  is  of  colour, 
or  of  metal. 

A  curious  instance  of  the  bearing  of  besants-tourteaux 
is  afforded  by  the  Spanish  coat  of  FUENSALDA ;  de 
Gueules,  d  six  bezants-tourteaux  d" argent  et  de  sable  posh 
2,  2,  2,  les  \  et  ^  a  dextre,  et  le  2  a  senestre,  couph  ;  les  trois 
autres  partis. 

Roundles  barry  wavy  of  six  argent  and  azure  (the 
conventional  representation  of  water),  are  called  Foun- 
tains, or  Sykes,  as  in  the  canting  coat  of  Wells  ;  Azure, 
three  fountains  ;  and  in  that  given  on  Plate  XXII.,  fig.  5, 
Sable,  a  bend  or  between  three  fountains,  the  arms  of 
Stourton  ;  in  some  fifteenth  century  seals  of  Stour- 
TON,  t\i^  fountains  are  represented  by  concentric  annu- 
lets. Argent,  a  chevron  sable  between  three  sykes,  is  the 
canting  coat  of  Sykes.  Akin  to  this  last  bearing  is  the 
Gorge  or  Gurges,  or    Whirlpool,  a  spiral  line  of  azure 
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commencing  in  the  fess  point  of  a  field  of  argent^  and 
occupying  the  whole  shield  ;  it  is  figured  in  Plate  XXII., 
fig.  6,  and  was  borne,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  as 
amies  parlantes^  by  the  Wiltshire  family  of  GORGES. 
In  Glover's  Roll  of  Arms,  No.  i88,  this  bearing  takes 
an  unusual  form  :  being,  Argent^  four  concentric  annulets 
azure,  the  exterior  one  is  cut  by  the  outline  of  the  shield. 
It  is  there  given  thus  :  "  Rauf  de  Gorges,  Roele  d Argent 
&  dazur"  {sic). 

The  heraldic  annulet  is  a  ring  of  equal  thickness 
through  the  whole  of  its  circumference.  Sable,  an 
annulet  argent  is  the  coat  of  the  Barons  von  Knor- 
INGEN  :  MUSGRAVE  (Plate  XXII.,  fig.  6)  bears :  Gules, 
six  annulets  or ;  the  Counts  von  Neipperg  use:  Gules, 
three  annulets  argent.  Sometimes  several  annulets  are 
borne  in  a  concentric  series,  and  are  then  called  vires ; 
Sable,  two  concentric  annulets  or,  is  the  coat  of  the 
Albizzi.  Paffy  of  France  bears :  Argent,  two  vires 
gules ;  and  Azure,  three  vires  or,  is  the  canting  coat  of 
the  Counts  de  ViRlEU.  Sometimes  the  annulets  are 
found  interlaced,  Azure,  three  rings  interlaced  in  triangle 
or,  is  borne  by  BOURGEOIS-MOLERON  in  France.  When 
an  annulet  is  set  with  a  precious  gem,  it  is  said  to  be 
stoned ;  thus.  Gules,  three  annulets  or,  stoned  azure,  is  the 
coat  of  Eglinton,  quartered  by  the  family  of  MONT- 
(;OMERlE,  Earls  of  Eglington  and  Winton  (Plate 
XXII.,  fig.  9).  In  modern  bla.son  it  is  often  called  a  gem 
ring ;  Vert,  three  gem-rings  or,  set  with  rubies,  is  borne 
by  Cop  of  the  Netherlands. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

ANIMATE   CHARGES:— I.   THE   HUMAN   FIGURE. 

Next  to  geometrical  figures,  the  most  prominent  charges 
in  armorial  bearings  are  those  derived  from  the  animal 
and  vegetable  creation  ;  and  of  these  those  which  repre- 
sent man  its  lord,  may  be  supposed  to  claim  precedence 
in  our  consideration. 

The  entire  human  figure,  naked  or  clothed,  appears 
occasionally  in  our  own  armory,  but  is  still  more 
frequently  met  with  in  the  wider  range  of  Foreign 
Heraldry ;  this  contains  many  very  curious  examples, 
only  a  few  of  which  can  find  description  within  the 
limits  of  the  present  work. 

The  figure  of  the  Blessed  Saviour  seated  in  majesty 
(as  represented  in  Revelation,  i.  i6 — ii.  12 — xix.  15)  is 
the  charge,  derived  from  ancient  seals,  of  the  arms  of  the 
See  of  Chichester.  The  figure  of  the  Saviour,  stand- 
ing, holding  in  His  right  hand  the  seven  stars,  and  having 
the  two-edged  sword  issuing  from  His  mouth,  is  carved 
in  the  tympanum  of  the  door  of  the  church  of  La-Lande- 
dc-Cubzac,  in  the  Gironde.  (See  DE  Caumont,  AbM- 
daire  d'ArcfMogie,  vol.  iii.,  p.  179.)  The  utter  ignorance 
of  many  of  the  old  heraldic  writers  (if  we  can  in  courtesy 
confine  it  only  to  those  of  far  back  times)  could  scarcely 
be  better  exemplified  than  by  the  treatment  which  the 
noblest  of  all  charges  has  undergone  at  their  hands. 

The  figure  of  the  "Lord  of  Life  and  Glory"  has 
become  according  to  them  '' Azure ^  a  Prester  John 
sitting  on  a  tombstone,  in  his  left  hand  a  moundy  his  right 
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Iiand  extended^  all  or ;  on  his  head  a  linen  mitre^  and  in 
his  mouth  a  sword  proper^  (FOSTER'S  Peerage^  Where 
the  whole  bearing  was  thus  travestied  it  is  no  wonder 
that  the  details  have  become  ridiculous !  "  The  rainbow 
throne  of  light"  has  been  degraded  into  a  tombstone, 
and  the  sword  into  a  skewer  passing  through  the 
mouth ! 

The  bearings  which  appear  in  some  of  the  Post- 
Reformation  Sees  are  assumed  from  representations  of 
the  Blessed  Trinity,  or  of  the  Saints  to  whom  the 
Cathedrals  were  dedicated,  which  appeared  on  the 
ancient  seals.  The  figure  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  bear- 
ing the  Divine  Child  which  appears  on  an  azure  field, 
in  the  arms  of  the  See  of  SALISBURY  had  a  similar 
origin.  These  are  identical  with  the  arms  of  Phous- 
KARNAKI  (or  FOUSKARNAKI)  of  Greece.  As  annes 
parlantes  the  curiously  designated  Breton  family  of 
Lenfant-Dieu  use:  d'Asur,  d  un  enfant  J£SUS,  les 
mains  jointes  d* argent  naissant  d'un  croissant  d^or^  sur- 
mounts d'un  soleil  du  mcme^  et  accosts  de  deux  itoiles  d'or. 
The  family  of  LoRETTE  use  also  as  armes  parlantes  the 
following  coat :  Per  pale  azure  and  or^  the  figure  of 
N6tre  Dame  de  Lorette  holding  in  lur  arms  the 
Holy  Child.  The  Evangelistic  symbols  appear  in  Portu- 
guese Heraldry  as  the  arms  of  the  family  of  EvANGEL- 
HOS  :  Azure,  a  cross  between  four  roundles  or,  on  them  the 
Evangelistic  symbols  proper.  (On  their  use  as  quasi  sup- 
porters vide  infra,  Vol.  II.) 

The  families  who  bear  the  names  of  saints,  such  as 
St.  Andrew,  St.  George,  St.  Michael,  have  (perhaps 
not  unnaturally)  included  in  their  arms  representations 
of  their  family  patrons. 

The  Bavarian  family  of  Reider  include  in  their  shield 
the  mounted  effigy  of  the  good  knight  St.  Martin 
dividing  his  cloak  with  a  beggar  (date  of  diploma  1760). 
The  figure  of  the  great  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  appears 
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in  the  arms  of  the  VON  Pauli.     Joerg,  and  JORGER, 
of  Austria,  similarly  make  use  of  St.  George. 

Continental  Heraldry  affords  not  a  few  examples  of 
the  use  of  the  personages  of  Holy  Writ.  The  Adamoli 
of  Lombardy  bear :  Azure y  the  Tree  of  Life  entwined 
with  the  Serpent y  and  accosted  with  our  first  parents^  all 
proper  (i.e  in  a  state  of  nature).  The  addition  of  a 
chief  of  t/ie  Empire  to  this  coat  makes  it  somewhat 
incongruous. 

The  family  of  ADAM  in  Bavaria  improve  on  Sacred 
History  by  eliminating  Eve,  and  by  representing  Adam 
as  holding  the  apple  in  one  hand,  and  the  serpent 
wriggling  in  the  other.  On  the  other  hand  the  Spanish 
family  of  EvA  apparently  consider  there  is  a  sufficiently 
transparent  allusion  to  their  own  name,  and  to  the 
mother  of  mankind,  in  the  simple  bearings :  Or^  on  a 
mount  in  base  an  apple  tree  vert  fruited  of  the  fields  and 
encircled  by  a  serpent  of  the  second. 

The  family  of  Abel  in  Bavaria  make  the  patriarch  in 
the  attitude  of  prayer  to  serve  as  their  crest ;  while  the 
coat  itself  is :  Sable^  on  a  square  altar  argent^  a  lamb 
couchant  surrounded  by  fire  and  smoke  proper, 

Samson  slaying  the  lion  is  the  subject  of  the  arms 
of  the  Vesentina  family  of  Verona.  The  field  is 
gules,  and  on  a  terrace  in  base  vert  the  strong  man 
naked  bestrides  a  golden  Hon  and  forces  its  jaws  apart. 
The  Polish  family  of  Samson  naturally  use  the  same 
device,  but  the  field  is  Azure  and  the  patriarch  is 
decently  habited.  The  Starckens  of  the  Island  of 
Oesel  also  use  the  like  as  armes  parlantes ;  the  field 
in  this  case  is  Or.  After  these  we  are  hardly  surprised 
to  find  that  Daniel  in  the  lions*  den  is  the  subject  of  the 
arms  of  the  Rhenish  family  of  Daniels,  granted  late  in 
the  eighteenth  century  ;  the  field  is  Azure. 

The  Archangel  St.  Michael  in  full  armour,  as  con- 
ventionally represented,  treading   beneath   his   feet  the 
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great  adversary,  sable^  is  the  charge  on  an  azure  field  of 
the  Van  Schorel  of  Antwerp  ;  and  he  also  appears  in 
the  arms  of  the  city  of  BRUSSELS. 

Heathen  mythology  has  been  laid  under  contribution 
even  more  frequently  than  Holy  Writ.  NEPTUNE  is  to 
be  found  in  the  arms  of  NOLTHENIUS  of  Guelderland. 
Azure,  Hercules  proper,  combating  a  lion  rampant  or, 
appears  as  the  coat  of  Will  at  Augsburg ;  rending  a 
tree  in  the  arms  of  F^AURE  ;  and  slaying  the  hydra  in 
the  canting  coat  of  Herklots. 

The  personification  of  Fortune  is  a  favourite,  both 
as  a  crest  and  as  a  charge,  in  German  armory.  Usually 
she  is  represented,  as  in  the  arms  of  Antonelli,  naked, 
standing  on  a  globe  (sometimes  floating  on  waves),  and 
holding  a  veil,  or  sail,  above  her  head.  The  arms  of 
Wittwer  of  Nurnburg  are :  Parpure,  the  figure  of 
Fortune  proper.  The  Dutch  family  ten  Haege  bear : 
Per  f ess;  {^Argent,  a  Wheel  of  Fortune  sable,  supporting 
the  seated  figure  of  a  man,  and  having  bound  to  it  three 
other  human  figures  in  flanks  and  base,  all  gules ;  (b) 
Or,  three  fishes  naiant  proper,  two  and  one. 

Besides  such  instances  as  have  alrcadv  been  referred 
to,  the  naked  human  figure  is  a  not  unfrequent  charge 
abroad,  though  we  have  not  many  instances  of  it  at 
home.  The  shield  of  the  Scottish  family  of  Dalziel 
of  that  Ilk  (Plate  XX HI.,  fig.  i),  which  goes  back  at 
least  to  the  fourteenth  century,  is  Sable,  a  naked  man 
proper.  Occasionally  in  early  examples  the  arms  are 
drawn  extended,  and  in  some  representations,  though 
not  in  the  earliest,  the  body  is  swinging  from  a  gibbet. 
This  is  an  allusion  to  a  probably  not  very  ancient  legend, 
in  which  the  founder  of  the  family  is  said  to  have 
recovered  the  body  of  King  Kenneth  HI.,  who  had 
been  hanged  by  the  Picts. 

All  such  legends  in  connection  with  Heraldic  bearings 
must   be   received    with    the   utmost    incredulity.       In 
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ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred  the  story  has  been 
invented  to  account  for  the  arms  ;  not  the  arms  assumed 
as  a  historical  hieroglyphic. 

The  coat  of  the  Vegnudini  of  Bologna  is:  Argent^  on 
a  terrace  a  naked  woman  standing  between  two  vine 
shoots^  and  holding  in  her  right  hand  a  pruning-hook,  all 
proper y  on  a  chief  azure  three  mullets  or. 

The  Pomeranian  family  of  PiRCH  have  a  very  remark- 
able coat :  Per  pale  (a)  Azure^  a  fish  haurient  in  pcUe 
argent ;  (b)  Gules^  on  a  terrace  a  naked  woman  affront^e, 
a  fox  running  betiveen  her  legs  from  right  to  left  and 
holding  in  his  mouth  a  quantity  of  hay — "/or  dite femme 
empoignant  de  ses  deux  mains  la  queue  du  renard  et  s'en 
frottant  le  corps','  all  proper  I  The  curious  motto  is  :  Pfu  I, 
Tkufel,  wie  rasen  die  Floeh  ! 

Azure,  a  naked  boy  pointing  to  a  star  in  the  dexter  chief 
all  proper,  is  the  coat  recorded  for  the  Scottish  family  of 
Oswald,  in  Pont\s  MS.  {vide  infra).  A  naked  boy 
shooting  (not  Cupid)  is  one  of  the  charges  of  the  Bolog- 
nese  Arfetti  ;  and  the  SCHEUCHENSTUEL  DE  Rhain 
in  Bavaria,  a  family  now  extinct,  bore:  Gules,  on  a  mount 
in  base  sable  a  naked  boy  with  extended  legs,  and  arms 
akimbo  proper.     {Cf  Vol.  II.,  Plate  XXII.,  fig.  3.) 

I  have  a  good  many  similar  examples  in  which  the 
motive  for  the  adoption  of  the  charge  is  hard  to  find. 
This,  however,  is  not  the  case  in  the  canting  coat  of  the 
family  of  Besson,  who  bear:  d'Or,  d  deux  enfans 
(jumeaux,  en  patois  bessons)  de  carnation,  affrontis,  se 
tenant  d'une  main  et  portant  de  V autre  chacun  un  rameau. 

The  Barons  Gemell,  and  the  Sicilian  Gemelli,  have 
arms  of  which  the  motif  is  the  .same.  Two  nude  chil- 
dren are  the  supporters  of  the  family  of  NiCEY  in 
Champagne ;  and  two  naked  virgins  with  dishevelled 
hair  those  of  the  Counts  des  Ulmes.  {Cf  Vol.  II.,  Plate 
XXII.,  fig.  ID.) 

A  Savage,  or  wild  man,  usually  represented  naked,  but 
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wreathed  about  the  head  and  loins  with  verdure,  and  hold- 
ing a  rough  bough  of  a  tree  as  a  club,  occurs  frequently 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  but  with  us  is  more  common 
as  a  crest  or  supporter  than  as  a  charge  of  the  escucheon. 
See  Vol.  II.,  Plate  XXII.,  fig.  ii  ;  and  the  arms  of  the 
Prince  of  PUTBUS.  (The  charge  in  the  coat  of  Oswald 
is  often  thus  drawn.) 

In  Germany  still,  and  among  ourselves  before  the  six- 
teenth century  these  savages  are  often  not  wreathed  but 
are  drawn  covered  with  hair,  and  in  aspect  "  affenartigl' 
as  a  German  writer  terms  them.  An  English  example 
of  the  savage  man  is  afforded  by  the  arms  of  the  families 
of  Emelie,  Emlay,  or  Emline,  of  Northamptonshire, 
and  elsewhere  (Plate  XXIII.,  fig.  2).  They  bear:  Sable,  a 
wild  man  standing  wreathed^  and  Jiolding  (sometimes  a 
staff  raguly,  at  others)  a  tree  eradicated,  all  proper. 

The  coat  ascribed  to  Drummond  of  Kildies  is:  Or, 
three  bars  undy  gules,  over  all  a  naked  man  in  motion 
brandishing  a  sword  proper. 

In  Foreign  Heraldry  kings,  queens,  bishops,  priests, 
mounted  or  dismounted  knights,  pilgrims,  miners,  and 
men  of  other  occupations,  appear  properly  habited  in 
great  variety  ;  in  our  own  armory  they  occur  only 
occasionally.  Plate  XXIII.,  fig.  3,  is  the  coat  of  the 
Irish  Maguires —  Vert,  a  mounted  knight  armed  cap-d-pie 
and  holding  in  his  hand  a  sword  all  proper. 

The  arms  of  Lithuania  (which  were  quartered  with 
the  arms  of  Poland,  Gules,  an  eagle  displayed  argent 
in  the  shield  of  that  kingdom)  were :  Gules,  a  knight 
armed  cap-a-pie  mounted  on  a  white  horse,  brandishing  his 
sword  all  proper,  and  bearing  an  oval  buckler :  Azure 
thereon  a  cross-patriarchal  or, 

A  volume  would  be  required  for  the  full  description 
of  all  the  curious  instances  of  the  use  of  the  human  figure 
in  Continental  armory.  The  Spanish  family  of  Palacio 
in  the  Asturias,  bears  :  On  a  green  field  two  couples  of  both 
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sexes  performing  the  national  dance  of  the  fandango  ! 
The  city  of  DANTZKi  bears  as  annes parlantes :  Or,  on  a 
fess  vert  tivo  couples  dancing  proper,  in  chief  an  eagle 
displayed,  and  in  base  a  cross,  both  sable. 

When  we  come  to  the  consideration  of  the  Human 
Body  in  its  several  parts  as  a  Heraldic  charge  the 
abundance  of  examples  is  even  more  embarrassing. 

Human  Heads  are  borne  in  profile,  or  affronts,  and 
either  couped  or  erased,  that  is  either  cut  cleanly  off  at 
the  neck,  or  having  a  ragged  edge  of  pieces  of  skin. 
The  Saracen's  head  is  usually  banded,  or  wreathed  about 
the  temples,  Plate  XX HI.,  fig.  4  gives  us  the  arms  of 
MARCHYDD,or  Mergeth,  AP  CvNAN,  a  Welsh  chieftain, 
still  borne  by  his  descendants  the  Lloyds,  Lords 
MoSTYN;  the  Prices;  and  Wvnns  ;  it  is:  Gules,  a 
Saracen's  head  erased  at  the  neck  proper,  wreatlud  about 
the  temples  sable  aftd  argent.  This  is  also  the  coat  of 
the  Bruuns  of  Denmark.  The  Savage's  head  is  usually 
wreathed  with  foliage  as  in  the  arms  of  Gledstanes  or 
Gladstone  (Plate  XX.,  fig.  9).  It  should  be  remarked 
that  "  Moor's  heads "  are  generally  drawn  as  those  of 
"blackamoors,"  or  negroes,  as  in  Plate  XXHI.,  fig.  6 
which  represents  the  arms  of  Sardinl\  :  Aigent,  a  cross 
gules  between  four  Moors  heads^ couped  sable  banded  of  t lie 
first.  A  single  Moor's  head  proper,  on  a  chief  argent  (as 
the  "  arms  of  Corsica")  was  granted  as  an  augmentation 
to  the  arms  of  Elliott,  Earl  of  Minto,  and  is  still  borne 
in  their  escuchcon.  It  is  also  the  coat  of  the  Florentine 
Pucci;  ofVAN  DER  ELSTand  of  Gendron  in  Holland. 
Or,  a  Moors  head  and  bust  proper,  zvreathed  sable  and  or, 
is  the  canting  coat  of  the  Tirolese  Counts  MOHR  de 
Tarantsberg,  and  by  Testenovie  of  France  but 
wreathed  argent.  Argent,  three  negro's  heads  in  profile 
sable,  wreathed  of  tlic  colours,  is  borne  by  the  Cannings. 
Vert,  three  men's  heads  in  profile  {those  in  chief  addorsed) 
proper,  criued  and  bearded  or,  was  a  coat  borne  b>'  the 
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Malatestas  of  Rimini.     Gules^  three  men's  luads proper^ 
was  the  ancient  coat  of  the  Counts  Tksti  of  Ferrara. 

The  long-continued  struggle  between  the  Turks  and 
Hungarians  accounts  for  the  introduction  of  the  head  of 
a  dead  Turk  with  his  single  long  lock  of  hair  into 
several  important  Hungarian  and  Transylvanian  coats. 
The  Austrian  Counts  and  Princes  of  Schwarzenherg 
impale,  or  use  as  a  quartering,  with  their  own  arms  of 
Skinsheim  {^Paly  of  eight  argent  and  azure^  the  follow- 
ing concession  : — Or^  a  raven  sable^  collared  of  the  fields 
perc/ied.on  the  head  of  a  dead  Turk,  and  picking  out  his  eye  ; 
no  doubt  an  agreeable  memorial  of  a  hard  fought  fight ! 

A  singular  coat,  Plate  XXIII.,  fig.  5,  belongs  to  the 
Scottish  family  of  MORI.SONS  of  Dairsie  in  Fife.  Argent^ 
three  Saracen^ s  heads  erased^  conjoined  in  one  neck^  and 
wreathed  ivith  laurel  all  proper^  the  faces  respectively 
turned  toiuards  the  chief  ami  flanks  of  the  shield.  In 
Foreign  Heraldry  a  somewhat  similar  arrangement  is 
known  as  a  "  lite  de  Gcrion^^  arid  is  borne  as  the  canting 
coat  of  the  Trivulzi  of  Milan,  d'Or,  a  un  tete  de  G/rion 
(le  carnation^  couronnc  d'or,  avec  les  barbes  et  cheveux 
grises.  Here  the  tre  volti^  triple  faces,  are  two  in 
profile  towards  the  flanks  ;  the  third  is  affrontt^. 

The  head  of  Janus  with  its  double  face,  occurs  in  the 
arms  of  .several  families,  eg,^  Janer  in  Spain  bears:  Or^ 
the  head  of  f  anus  crowned  luith  an  antique  croiun  proper. 

The  head  of  Argus  is  the  charge  of  the  arms  of  the 
PVench  family  of  Santeuil  :  d'Azur,  A  une  tcte  d' Argus 
d'or,  the  head  being  plentifully  covered  with  an  inde- 
finite number  of  eyes — of  course  these  are  amies 
parlantes  =  "  cent  ceuil." 

Other  heads  are  occasionally  met  Vith  ;  the  heads  of 

Boreas,  iCoLUS,  Mida.s,  and  of  St.  John  the  Baptist, 
and  St.  Denis,  have  all  of  them  come  under  my  observa- 
tion, and  some  of  them  in  more  than  one  instance. 
The  conventional  representation  of  a  Cherub — the 
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angelic  head  surrounded  by  six  wings — appears  in  the 
arms  of  the  Italian  family  of  BUOCAFOCO  ; — Gules,  a 
seraph  or.  Three  such  cherubs  are  the  coat  of  the 
F^rench  Ch£rins  ;  d'Or,  a  trots  chembins  de  gueules  ; 
and  the  Counts  Triangi  naturally  bear :  Gules,  a 
clievron  ployd  argent  between  three  cherubs  proper,  their 
wings  OK  The  GkVNS  of  Cologne  chose  as  their  heraldic 
property  the  coat :  Sable,  three  human  lieads  affrontes, 
grinning,  or  grimacing,  proper  (/)  and  crowned  or. 

The  Human  Eye  appears  as  a  charge  (usually  in  armes 
parlantes)  in  more  coats  than  might  have  been  expected. 
The  coat  of  the  Hesiiuysens  of  Amsterdam  is  :  Azure, 
two  human  eyes  in  fess  proper  (Plate  XX 1 1 1.,  fig.  ii). 
The  Roman  family  of  BUSSI  bore  the  same.  Vert,  on  a 
canton  argent  an  eye  proper,  is  the  coat  of  Walker  of 
Barbados  (?  a  waker ! !)  The  Catalan  Granullas  bear : 
Or,  two  human  eyes  in  chief  proper. 

The  FiNlELS  of  Languedoc  have  no  less  than  nine ; 
d'Azur,  ci  neufyeux  ouverts  d' argent,  3,  3,  3. 

In  the  coat  of  the  French  family  of  Denis  the  eyes 
are  weeping,^*?  Gueules,  ci  deux  yeux  larmoy  ants  au  naturel, 
les  larmes  d' argent  en  chef,  et  une  rose  d'or  en  point.  The 
Bellevoirs  carry  the  matter  further  ;  their  coat  is : 
Sable,  two  human  eyes  in  chief  proper,  the  base  of  tJu 
shield  semi  de  larmes  argent.  One  more  example  will 
suffice — the  FORMANOIRS  bear  :  Or,  fretty  sable,  the 
claire-voies  charged  with  human  eyes  proper. 

Of  the  Human  Heart  in  Armory,  not  perhaps  the 
oldest  but  the  most  famous  example  occurs  in  the 
Douglas  coat  to  which  the  heart  was  added  (at  first 
uncrowned)  by  the  first  Earl  of  DoUGLAS,  in  commemora- 
tion of  his  uncle  the  good  Sir  James  having  set  out  to 
Palestine  bearing  the  heart  of  his  royal  master,  in  order 
that  it  might  be  deposited  in  the  soil  of  the  Holy  Land : 
a  journey  frustrated  by  his  falling  in  an  encounter  with 
the  Moors  in  Spain  {see  Lockhart\s  Spanish  Ballads), 
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It  may  be  remarked  here  that  the  heart  in  the  arms  of 
Douglas  remained  uncrowned  until  a  date  later  than  the 
Union  of  the  Kingdoms  in  1603  (Plate  XXIII.,  fig.  12). 
Or^  a  heart  gules,  is  borne  by  CORTI.  Argent,  three 
hearts  gules  {d' Argent^  a  trois  coeiirs  de  gueules),  is  the 
canting  coat  of  CcEURET,  Marquis  de  Nesle  ;  and 
d'Argenty  three  green  hearts  (d'Aigenty  d  trots  coeui's  de 
sinople\  that  of  CCEURVERT.  Or,  three  liearts  sable,  the 
points  inpairle,  are  the  arms  of  the  Counts  of  Dernbach. 
Argent y  a  chevron  sable,  between  three  hearts  inflamed 
gules,  is  the  allusive  coat  of  Amant,  in  France.  The 
arms  of  Jacques  Cceur  of  Bourges,  in  1450,  were: 
Azure,  on  a  fess  or,  between  three  hearts  proper  as  many 
escallops  sable. 

In  many  coats  additions  of  a  sentimental  character  arc 
found.      Azure,  a  lieart  inflamed  or,  is  borne  by  St. 
Hilaire  ;  Or,  a  lieart  gules,  a  pansy  issuant  therefrom, 
azure  {or  vert),  is  the  coat  of  Chailous,  or  Chaylau  ; 
Azure,  a  heart  or,  winged  argent,  is  that  of  Genestet. 
But   even  a  more  distinctively  "  Valentine "  character 
is    found    at    times.       The    GOESIIEN,   or    GoscHEN, 
family    bear :     Argent^    a    heart    gules,    inflamed    and 
pierced  by  an  arrow  or,  the  point  and  feathers   azure. 
The    Gujans    of    Chiir   bear :    Azure,   a    lieart  gules, 
pierced   by  two    arrows    in    saltire    argent,   the    flame 
has  been  sublimed  into  a  surmounting estoile.    The  family 
of  Rhodius  of  Brabant  bear :  Gules,  a  heart  inflamed, 
pierced   by  two    darts  or.       The   Vanns    of    Holland 
use:  Or,  two  human  hearts  gules  i^iflamed  or,  the  dexter 
projecting  over  the  sinister.      The  arms  of  the  Counts 
COLLEONI  of  Milan  are,  in  modern  times,  blazoned  as : 
Per  pale  argent  and  gules,  three  liearts  reversed  counter- 
changed.     In  ancient,  and  less  delicate,  times  the  bearings 
had  a  different  significance  as  armes parlantes. 

Sable,  a  comb  argent  in  a  lock  of  golden  liair,  was  borne 
by  Bloud.      Or,  six  beards  sable,  are  the  arms  of  the 
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Venetian    Barbani  ;     and    Or,   a   beard  sable^   of  the 

Barboniani. 

The  Tongue  appears  a.s  a  charge  in  the  coat  of 
LiNGUET  :  Azure,  two  pens  in  saltire  argent,  on  a  chief  of 
the  last  three  tongties  gules. 

The  Lips  (and  Teeth)  are  used  in  the  canting  coat  of 
LlPPE  of  Switzerland  :  Argent,  two  upper  li^s  each  above 
a  row  of  teeth  fesseivays  in  pale  proper,  all  within  a  bordure . 

m 

azure. 

The  Teeth  sometimes  appear  alone  :   Argent,  three 
molars  gules  are  borne  by  Caixal  of  Spain  ;  Or,  an  a 
fess  gules  three  double-teeth  argent,  is  the  coat  of  the 
Dutch  KiES. 

The  Jaw-Bon  E  is  used  in  the  coat  of  the  Spanish 
QUEXADA  :  Argent,  five  jaw-bones  gules  2,  I,  2  ;  while 
QuiJADA  bears  :  Argent,  four  lower  jaws,  2,  2,  azure. 

The  whole  Skull,  either  alone,  or  in  conjunction 
with  crossboncs,  is  occasionally  used  as  a  heraldic 
charge ;  as  by  Dn)lER  l)E  MORTAL  :  de  Sable,  a  trois 
ti'tes  de  mort  d* argent ;  an  c/ief  d*azur  charge  d^un  cJieval 
issuant  du  st^cond  (note  the  "/^/^  horse  "  of  death,  REV. 
vi.  8,  in  the  chief).  Argent,  on  a  c/ievron  wavy  sable  a 
skull  proper,  is  the  old  coat  of  CUST.  Van  Gorcum  in 
Holland  bears :  Per  pale  (a)  Gules,  two  crossboncs 
supporting  a  skull  argent ;  (b)  Azure,  two  sivords  in 
saltire  proper.  The  Dalmatian  family  of  MoRTE  is  even 
more  funereal :  Sable,  two  crossboncs  in  saltire  supporting 
a  skull  argent ;  these  were  the  bearings  on  the  piratical 
flag  known  as  the  "Jolly  Roger." 

The  whole  Skeleton  is  used  as  supporters  by  the 
Pelets  ;  and  as  a  crest  by  the  Van  Schoonhovens  of 
Ghent  (holding  an  arrow  and  between  two  wings  or),  and 
by  Tod  von  I.evventhal  (holding  bow  and  arrow  and 
between  two  horns  per  fess,  the  dexter  or  and  sable  ;  the 
sinister  sable  and  argetit). 

In  the  coat  of  the  family  of  de  la  Sablonniere  of 
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the  Netherlands  two  human  skeletons  sable  hold  a  seive 
giiUs  in  an  argent  field.  The  family  of  Leichnam,  in 
Hesse,  bear :  Gules,  a  corpse  enshrouded  on  a  bier  proper^ 
as  canting  arms. 

In  British  armory  the  Human  Arm  is  very  frequently 
employed  as  a  crest,  often  embowed  and  vambraced, 
that  is  in  armour ;  sometimes  couped  at  the  elbow, 
and  upright  (a  cubit  arm),  and  holding  a  variety  of 
weapons,  etc. :  Argent,  a  hand  appauvU  (i>.,  open,  show- 
ing the  palm)  couped  gules,  are  the  arms  of  O'NEILL, 
Earl  of  Tyrone  ;  the  sinister  hand  is  known  as  the 
"  Badge  of  ULSTER,"  and  is  the  distinguishing  mark 
of  the  dignity  of  all  Baronets  except  those  of  Nova 
Scotia. 

Azure,  a  hand  appaume  argent,  are  the  canting  arms  of 
Magnp:,  in  France,  and  are  also  those  of  the  family  of 
Waroquier,  or  Varoquier  ;  whence  arose  the  French 
proverbial  "/?  te  dofinerai  les  amies  de  Varoquier  ! " 
a  threat  of  a  box  on  the  ear !  A  BLESSING  Hand  is 
one  of  which  the  thumb  and  two  first  fingers  are  alone 
extended,  as  in  the  act  of  Episcopal  benediction.  In 
Italian  armory  the  hand  thus  drawn  is  called  7nano 
giurante,  when  it  issues  from  clouds  it  becomes  the  mano 
benedicente. 

Such  a  hand  occurs  occasionally  as  in  the  arms  of 
Benoit  :  Azure,  a  clievron  or,  between  three  hands  blessing 
argent.     It  is  the  crest  of  the  Millars  of  Scotland. 

Azure,  three  hands  (sometimes  dexter,  sometimes 
sinister)  argent,  are  the  amies  parlantes  of  Malmayns  ; 
and  Or,  three  clenched  fists  proper,  those  of  PoiGNET ; 
Azure,  a  clenched  fist  proper ^  is  the  coat  of  Faust. 

Argent,  a  chevron  azure  between  three  sinister  hands 
appaumes  gules  is  borne  by  the  Lords  Maynard  (Plate 
XXIII.,  fig.  7),  while  the  French  Counts  Maynard  de 
St.  Michel  are  content  to  use  dAzur  a  une  main 
dextre  appaumce  d'or. 
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Gules,  a  /ess  between  four  hands  {argent  or  or)  \s  the 
coat  of  the  Qu atermaines. 

An  arm  is  often  represented  as  issuing  from  the  edge 
of  the  shield.  In  some  University  arms  it  issues  from 
the  chief,  as  in  those  of  the  University  of  Paris,  which 
are  :  Azure,  three  fleurs-de-lis  or,  a  liand  and  arm  issuing 
from  clouds  in  chief  and  liolding  a  book  proper.  In  French 
blazon  an  arm  is  called  a  dextrochere^  or  a  senestrochere 
according  as  it  is  represented  with  a  right  or  a  left  hand. 
(RiETSTAP  says,  but  wrongly,  according  as  it  issues  from 
the  dexter  or  sinister  flank.)  If  the  elbow  is  not  shown 
the  term  is  un  avant  bras. 

Or,  a  right  liand  and  arm  issuing  from  a  cloud  in  sinister 
flank  and  holding  a  sivord proper  in  pale,  was  borne  by 
the  princes  POTEMKIN  in  Russia.  The  arms  of  the 
County  of  SCHWERIN  as  quartered  by  the  Princes  of 
Mecklenburg  are:  Gules,  an  arm  in  armour  to  the 
wrist  embozued  issuing  from  clouds  on  the  sinister  side, 
and  liolding  a  gem  ring,  all  proper,  round  the  arm  a  scarf 
azure,  (The  clouds  were  originally  only  the  puffings  at 
the  top  of  the  sleeve !) 

Or,  a  chief  azure,  tliereon  a  hand  and  arm  proper  vested 
ermine,  the  maniple  ermine  extending  over  the  field  in 
pale ;  is  the  coat  of  ViLLiERS  de  l'Isle  Adam,  Grand 
Master  of  the  Knights  of  the  Hospital  of  St.  John. 
Similar  to  this  the  coat  of  MoilUN  :  Gules,  a  dexter  arm 
proper  in  a  inaunch  ermine,  the  hand  holding  a  fleur-de-lis 
or 

In  French  armory  two  arms  are  sometimes  represented 
as  issuing  from  the  flanks,  the  hands  being  clasped  in  the 
centre  of  the  escucheon  ;  this  bearing  is  known  as  a  Foi, 

D'Azur,  ci  une  Foi  d'or  were  the  arms  of  Foi  DE 
St.  Maurice.  (Plate  XXXVI.,  fig.  12),  is  the  coat  of 
Ferrus  :  de  Gueules  a  une  Foi  d'or,  les  mains  d' argent. 

This  bearing  occurs  in  a  very  few  instances  in  English 
Heraldry.     Sable,  two  arms  issuing  from  the  flanks  and 
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embowed  in  fess  argent^  the  hands  conjoined,  between 
three  crescents  of  t/ie  second,  is  recorded  in  Camden's 
Visitation  of  Huntingdonshire  m  1613  (Camden  Society), 
p.  55  for  Crespin,  or  CRISPIN.  Gules^  two  arms  issuing 
from  the  flanks,  the  hands  conjoined  argent  between  three 
hearts  or ;  are  the  amies  parlantes  of  PUREFOY,  Bishop 
of  Hereford  (1554-1557).  Another  coat  borne  by  a 
family  of  the  same  name  is :  Sable,  six  armed  hands 
embracing  in  pairs  argent  two  and  one.  Sable,  two  arms 
issuing  from  t lie  flanks  in  base,  conjoined  in  chevron  and 
grasping  a  human  heart  or,  is  the  allusive  coat  of  DE  la 
FOY. 

Gules  three  dexter  arms  vambraced  fessways  in  pale 
argent,  the  hands  proper,  is  the  coat  of  ARMSTRONG. 

Gules,  three  dexter  arms  conjoined  at  the  shoulders,  and 
flexed  in  pairle  or,  the  fists  clenched  proper ;  is  borne  by 
the  family  of  Tremayne  (Plate  XXIII.,  %  lO). 

Human  Rib  Bones  appear  in  the  canting  coats  of 

COSTANZO   of  Naples,    DE    LA    COSTE   DU   ViVIER,    etc. 

The  arms  of  the  Portugese  DA  CoSTA  are :  Gules,  six 
human  ribs  argent,  ranged  2,  2,  2,  fessways  in  pale. 

Human  Legs  and  Feet  occur  with  some  frequency 
as  Heraldic  charges.  Argent,  a  man's  leg  erased  at  the 
thigh  in  pale  sable,  is  borne  by  the  family  of  Prime  in 
Sussex  (Plate  XXIII.,  fig.  8). 

The  well-known  insignia  of  the  Island  and  King- 
dom OF  Man  (Plate  XXIII.,  fig.  9)  is  at  least  as  ancient 
as  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century.  This  with  a 
winged  head  at  the  junction  of  the  legs  was  the  ancient 
symbol  of  Trinacria  (SiClLV)  afterwards  adopted  as  the 
arms  of  that  kingdom  under  Mu RAT,  and  it  is  interest- 
ing as  an  example  of  a  heraldic  charge  evolved  out  of 
ancient  symbolism.  As  borne  in  comparatively  modem 
times  it  is  blazoned  as  :  Gules,  three  legs  in  armour  em- 
bowed  and  conjoined  at  the  thighs  proper,  spurred  and 
garnished  or     An  early  example  of  this  coat  is  engraved 
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in  Mr  Planch£'s  Pursuivant,  p.  112,  with  the  legs  en- 
cased in  the  banded  chain  mail  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
and  without  spurs.  The  arms  of  Man  have  been  quar- 
tered as  "Arms  of  Pretension"  by  various  English 
families ;  and  still  appears  among  the  quarterings  borne 
by  the  Earls  of  Derby  ;  the  Dukes  of  Athole  ;  and 
M*Leod.  The  legs  would  in  foreign  blazon  be  described 
as  "  conjoined  in  pairle  : "  and  on  the  Continent  the  coat 
is  thus  borne  by  the  Franconian  family  of  Raben- 
steiner;  and  by  Drogomir  in  Poland. 

A  remarkable  Spanish  coat  is  that  borne  by  the  family 
of  Bones  Combes  :  Or,  two  legs  issuing  from  the  flanks 
of  tlie  shield,  the  feet  immersed  in  zuater  in  base  all  proper. 
{Escudo  de  oro,  y  dos  piemas  en  ademan  de  bailarse. 
Pi  FERRER,  Nobiliario  de  los  Reinos  y  Sefiorios  de  EspaHa, 
vol.  i.,  No.  279,  Madrid,  1857- 1860.) 

The  Malagambas  bear :  Azure,  a  human  leg  proper, 
shod,  and  pierced  by  an  arrow  in  bend  argent,  distilling 
blood.     On  a  chief  of  the  second  three  estoiles  of  the  first. 

Feet  alone  occur  in  the  armes  parlantes  of  VOET  and 
Snkevoet  of  Flanders  ;  Azure,  three  human  feet  argent, 
A  family  of  VOET  in  Holland  bears :  Gules,  a  human 
foot  argent ;  and  one  of  the  same  name  in  Flanders 
bears  :  Assure,  three  human  feet,  the  soles  alone  appearing, 
proper.  Argent,  gutty  de  sang,  on  afess  vert  three  human 
feet  proper,  is  the  coat  of  the  Counts  von  Barfuss  in 
Prussia. 


CHAPTER   VIII. 

ANIMATK   CHARGES: — II.    BEASTS. 

I.  The  Lion.  —  No  animal  has  anything  like  so 
prominent  a  position  in  early,  and  even  in  later  heraldry, 
as  that  which  is  held  by  the  Lion. 

The  earliest  known  example  of  it  is  on  the  seal  of 
Philip  I.,  Count  of  Flanders,  appended  to  a  document 
of  1 1 64;  and  before  long  it  became  the  ensign  of  the 
Princes  of  Norway,  Denmark,  Scotland,  and 
(according  to  most  writers  on  the  subject)  ENGLAND, 
of  the  Counts  of  Holland,  in  fact  of  most  of  the  leading 
potentates  of  Europe,  with  the  important  exception  of 
the  German  Emperors  and  the  Kings  of  France.  In 
England  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  it  was  borne  by  so 
many  of  the  principal  nobles,  that  no  idea  can  have 
existed  that  sovereign  houses  had  an  exclusive  right  to 
it.  In  Foreign  armory  the  coats  in  which  the  lion 
appears  as  the  principal,  most  frequently  as  the  sole 
charge,  may  be  numbered  by  thousands. 

The  English  lions  which  appear  first  on  the  seals  of 
Richard  I.,  1 195,  1 198  (Demay,  Le  Costume  (Tapres  les 
SceauXf  p.  144)  were,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  and  for 
two  centuries  afterwards,  more  generally  designated 
leopards,  and  that  not  only  (as  has  been  said)  in 
derision  by  the  French  but  by  the  English  themselves. 
In  token  of  their  being  his  armorial  insignia,  three 
leopards  were  sent  to  Henry  III.  by  the  Emperor 
Frederick  II.,  Glover's  Roll,  c,  1250,  which  gives 

lions  to  six  of  the  English  Earls,  begins  with"Z^  roy 
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d'Angleterre  parte y  Goules  trots  lupards  d'or''  On  the 
occasion  of  the  marriage  of  the  same  King's  daughter,  the 
Princess  MARGARET,  with  King  ALEXANDER  III.  of 
Scotland,  a  robe  was  made  for  the  King,  of  purple  sar- 
cenet with  three  leopards  in  front  and  three  behind  ;  and 
these  little  leopards  were  also  placed  on  the  violet 
brocade  robe  made  for  the  Queen  {Close  Roll,  1252). 
The  designation  of  leopards  continued  to  be  generally 
adhered  to  throughout  the  reigns  of  the  three  Edwards, 
though  the  identity  of  the  animals  was  occasionally 
disputed;  and  Nicolas  Serbv  was  ''Leopard''  Herald 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  V.  But  by  the  end  of  the 
fifteenth  century  it  seems  to  have  been  decided  by  com- 
petent authority  that  the  three  beasts  in  the  royal  coat 
were  lions ;  and  the  early  armorialists,  John  of  Guild- 
ford, Nicholas  Upton,  and  the  rest,  protest  strongly 
against  their  being  called  anything  else. 

Mr  Planch£  considers  that,  from  a  historical  point 
of  view,  these  writers  and  their  successors  are  in  the 
right,  and  his  reasoning  is  somewhat  as  follows.  In  the 
early  days  of  coat-armour,  more  especially  in  England, 
the  animals  most  usually  met  with  were  lions  and 
leopards,  which  in  the  rude  drawing  of  the  day  were 
distinguishable  only  by  their  respective  attitudes.  The 
lion*s  normal  position  was  rampant ;  the  "  ramping  and 
roaring  lion  "  of  the  Psalmist,  erect  and  showing  but  one 
eye  and  one  ear  ;  that  of  a  leopard  was  what  came  to  be 
defined  as  "  passant-gardant,"  walking  along  but  showing 
both  eyes  and  ears.  As  the  necessity  for  varying  the 
attitude  of  either  animal  arose  out  of  the  multiplication 
of  coats,  the  terms  came  into  use  of  Uopard  liontU  for 
what  we  call  a  lion  rampant-gardant,  and  lion  Uoparde 
for  a  Hon  passant.  Now,  when  a  lion  came  to  be 
repeated  more  than  once  in  a  coat  of  arms,  and  space 
did  not  admit  of  its  being  placed  in  the  rampant 
attitude,   it   was   very  apt   to   assume   the   position   of 
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a  lion  UoparcUy  or  even  of  a  leopard  simply.  In 
any  case,  however,  after  a  universal  and  authoritative 
recognition  of  four  hundred  years*  standing  of  the 
English  royal  animals  as  lions,  they  can  hardly  again 
be  degraded  on  doubtful  antiquarian  grounds  into 
leopards.  The  idea  that  sprang  up  in  the  Middle  Ages 
that  the  leopard  was  the  issue  of  the  pard  and  lioness, 
helped  to  bring  that  heraldic  animal  into  disrepute,  and 
accounts  for  the  anxiety  of  the  early  English  armorial 
writers  to  adopt  or  revert  to  the  designation  of  lions. 
The  earliest  trace  which  we  have  of  the  arms  of  any 
member  of  the  English  royal  house  is  on  the  shield  of 
King  John  as  prince,  on  whose  seal  are  two  lions  passant, 
or  lions  liopardh.  On  the  other  hand  the  earliest  Great 
Seal  of  Richard  I.  (r.  1189),  where  we  have  also  the 
earliest  representation  of  the  arms  of  any  actual  monarch, 
exhibits  a  lion  rampant  contourne ;  but  as  the  convex 
shield  presents  but  half  its  surface,  Mr  PLANCllfi  (follow- 
ing Henry  Spelman  in  his  Aspilogid)  considers  that 
the  complete  device  had  been  two  lions  rampant-com- 
batant.  (^See  the  Catalogue  of  Seals  in  the  British  Museum^ 
vol.  i..  No.  80.)  He  finds  corroboration  of  this  view  in 
the  words  of  the  contemporary  poet  William  de  Barr, 
who  says  of  RICHARD,  "  rictus  agnosco  leonum  illius  in 
clypeo;"  and  in  the  description  in  GEOFFREY  ViNESAUF's 
Chronicle  of  his  interview  with  FREDERICK  BarbarosSA, 
in  the  Isle  of  Cyprus,  where  the  English  King's  saddle  is 
described  as  having  behind  "two  small  lions  of  gold 
turned  towards  each  other  with  their  mouths  open  and 
each  stretching  out  his  fore-legs  as  if  to  attack  and  devour 
the  other."  It  may  be  remarked  that  Vinesauf's 
evidence  would  be  stronger  if  he  had  alluded  to  the  lions 
as  the  coat-armour  of  Richard  ;  his  description  rather 
implies  that  they  were  embroidered  on  his  saddle. 

The  first  certain  appearance  of  the  lions  of  England 
is  on  the  second  Great  Seal  of  Richard  I.,  in   1198. 
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On  it  the  shield  borne  by  the  king  is  charged  with  the 
three  lions  passant  gardant  in  pale  (Caialogui  of  Seals  in 
British  Museum^  vol.  L,  Xo.  87,. 

Fn  French  blazon  the  old  distinction  between  the 
lion  and  the  leopard  is  still  preser\ed.  The  lion  is  our 
lion  rampant.  The  leopard  is  the  same  beast  but 
passant'gardant ;  w  hile  the  name  lion-Uoparde  is  given 
to  our  lion  passant,  and  that  oi  Uopard-lionne  to  the  lion 
rampant-gardant. 

The  knowledge  of  natural  histor>-  possessed  by  the 
early  heralds,  or  wearers  of  coat-armour,  was  limited. 
Most  of  them  had  never  seen  a  lion ;  but  the  graphic 
and  spirited  character  of  the  drawing  made  up  for  its 
want  of  realism.  The  lions  of  the  fourteenth  century 
arc  perhaps  the  best  Towards  the  sixteenth  their 
grotesque  character  becomes  somewhat  exaggerated ; 
but  they  still  convey  the  idea  of  strength  and  kingly 
dignity  ;  and  arc  vastly  superior  to  the  utterly  un- 
idealised  lion  of  more  modern  heraldr)*. 

When  a  lion,  or  other  animal,  is  described  as  armed 
argent  and  langued  guleSy  it  is  meant  that  the  claws  and 
teeth  are  argent,  and  the  tongue  gules.  In  English 
heraldrj''  it  is  presumed  that,  unless  otherwise  blazoned, 
the  lion  is  armed  and  langued  gules^  and  there  is  there- 
fore no  occasion  to  mention  the  fact.  In  the  case, 
however,  of  either  the  lion,  or  the  field  on  which  it  is 
borne,  being  gules,  the  lion  is  represented  armed  and 
langued  azure,  unless  otherwise  described. 

In  foreign  armory  a  lion  is  understood  to  be  repre- 
sented rampant  unless  some  other  position  be  expressed, 
and  it  may  be  noticed  that  the  royal  beast  is  only  very 
exceptionally  borne  proper,  that  is  of  its  natural 
colours.  An  instance  is  found  in  the  arms  of  the 
TerrkROS  of  Biscay  who  bear:  Argent,  a  lion  rampant 
proper  ;  the  same  on  a  field  or,  is  the  coat  of  the  English 
family  of  Dean.      Of  the  multitude  of  coats  charged 
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with  lions  only  a  few  ancient  examples  can  be  recorded 
here. 

Ory  a  lion  rampant  sable  {cTOr^  au  lion  de  sable)  is  the 
well-known  coat  of  the  Counts  of  FLANDERS  ;  of  the 
House  of  WETTIN,Markgraves  of  MEISSEN ;  of  the  Duchy 
of  JULIERS  (quartered  by  the  Counts  PALATINE  OF  THE 
Rhine,  and  in  the  Royal  Escucheon  of  Prussia)  ;  of  the 
Lords  of  Konigstein  ;  and  of  Mahlberg  (the  latter 
quartered  by  the  Princes  of  NASSAU,  and  the  Grand- 
Dukes  of  Baden).  It  was  borne  by  the  Counts  of 
Lyonnais  et  Forez,  and  the  families  of  Grasse,  and 
Leon  {Salle  des  Crois^s^  1096).  In  Britain  it  was  used 
by  the  families  of  WELLES ;  GRIFFITHS,  Princes  of 
Cardigan  ;  and  by  their  kinsmen  the  Mathews. 

Or,  a  lion  rampant  gules  {tVOr,  au  lion  de  gueules)  is 
the  blazon  of  the  Counts  of  HOLLAND  (Plate  XXIV., 
fig.  i),  and  was  the  original  coat  of  the  Counts  of  Haps- 
BURG,  now  Emperors  of  Austria.  It  was  also  early 
borne  in  France  by  the  families  of  FOUCAULD ;  and  DU 
PUY  ;  in  Germany  by  the  Counts  Unruh  ;  Reckheim  ; 
and  ROUCY ;  in  Britain  by  the  Charletons,  and  other 
descendants  of  the  Princes  of  POWYS ;  in  Scotland  by 
Farquharson,  Macdonald,  and  Macintosh  ;  and 
by  the  DUFFS,  Earls,  now  Dukes,  of  Fife. 

Argent y  a  lion  rampant  azure  {(f  Argent ^  au  lion  d'asur) 
is  the  coat  of  the  Crichtons  of  Frendraught ;  of  the 
Bruges,  and  Fauconberges,  or  Falconbridges  ; 
and  of  the  Counts  Mensdorff-Pouilly  of  Austria. 

Argent y  a  lion  rampant  gules  {d' Argent ^  au  lion  de 
gueules^  is  borne  by  PoWYS  in  Wales  ;  the  Counts  of 
Armagnac  in  PVance  ;  the  Barons  of  Wartenberg 
{IVappenrolle  von  Zurich^  No.  191),  the  Counts  von 
Altdorf  ;  the  Preissacs,  Dues  de  Fimarcon,  and 
D'ESCLIGNAC  in  France  ;  and  by  the  family  of 
Fezensac  {Salle  des  CroiseSy  1097). 

Argent y  a  lion  rampant  sable  {cT Argent ^  au  lion  de  sable\ 
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are  the  arms  of  Stapleton,  and  FiTZ  ROGER  in 
England,  the  Welsh  families  of  Lloyd  ;  MORGAN  ; 
Wynn,  etc.,  the  Counts  Barb  ARAN  I,  and  Loredan  of 
Venice,  the  Barons  Berstett  of  Austria,  the  French 
families  of  FlENNES,  and  POLASTRON  (both  in  the  Salle 
des  Croist^Sy  thirteenth  century),  etc. 

Azure,  a  lion  rampant  argent  {d'Azur^  au  lion  d*argent) 
is  borne  in  England  by  the  MONTALTS,  and  Crenves  ; 
in  Scotland- by  Lamont,  M^Dougall,  etc.  In  Italy  it 
was  carried  by  the  Belluomi,  and  the  Venetian 
Rossi,  etc. 

Azure,  a  lion  rampant  or,  is  a  coat  of  frequent 
occurrence  both  in  Britain  and  on  the  Continent.  At 
home  it  is  an  early  coat  of  Nevile  ;  Braose  or 
Brevyys  ;  and  was  borne  by  HuGHES;  MEREDITH; 
and  Lloyd  in  Wales  ;  in  France  by  Saulx,  Due  et 
Pair  de  Tavannes  ;  the  families  of  La  Noe,  Piedefer, 
MusY,  etc. 

Gules,  a  lion  rampant  argent  are  the  arms  of  the 
English  MOWBRAYS,  quartered  by  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk  ;  and  of  the  Scottish  WALLACES.  Abroad 
it  is  borne  by  the  PONTEVfes,  Dues  de  Sabran  {Salle 
des  Croises,  1096) ;  the  Neapolitan  Counts  d'Ariano  ; 
the  LOVENSCHILDS  of  Denmark:  the  Antoings,  Van 
Noordens,  etc.,  of  the  Low  Countries,  etc. 

Gules,  a  lion  rampant  or  {de  Gueules,  au  lion  d^or)  the 
arms  of  FiTZ  Alan  of  Arundel,  is  also  a  coat  borne  with 
great  frequency.  It  is  the  old  coat  of  the  Dukes  of 
ZAHRINGEN  ;  of  the  Vicomtes  de  GOYON  ;  of  the 
Maul^ONS,  and  Lautrecs.  crusaders  in  1224;  of  the 
MONTLEONS,  bannerets  of  Touraine  ;  MONTBAZON, 
SoissoNS,  RosTAiNG,  Sabran,  Verthamont,  etc. 

Or,  a  lion  rampant  azure,  the  arms  of  LOUVAIN,  is  the 
well-known  coat  of  Percy,  Earls  of  Northumberland  ; 
and  of  Rivers,  Earls  of  Devon,  etc.  It  was  also  borne 
by  the  Counts  of  ZUTPHEN,  in  Holland  ;  by  the  Princes 
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of  SOLMS ;  by  the  Gramonts  (Dues  de  Caderousse, 
GuiCHE,  and  Gramont,  in  France) ;  by  the  Neapolitan 
ACQUAVIVA,  Dukes  of  ASTI,  etc. 

Sable,  a  lion  rampant  argent  is  the  coat  of  CROMWELL  ; 
and  of  Segrave  (later  crowned  or)  in  England  ;  of  the 
Duchy  of  AOSTA ;  of  the  Norman  Counts  of  Meul- 
LENT  ;  of  the  Barons  of  QUERNFURTH  ;  and  the  Counts 

of  GONDRECOURT. 

Sable,  a  lion  rampant  or  {de  Sable,  au  lion  d'or)  are  the 
arms  of  the  Duchy  of  Brabant  ;  of  the  Capeci  of 
Naples  ;  the  Marquesses  of  Nydeggen  ;  (crowned  it  is 
borne  by  the  Princes  of  Reuss). 

Vert,  a  lion  rampant  argent  {de  Sinople,  au  lion  d' argent), 
is  borne  by  the  Barons  BOLEBEC  in  England,  the 
Humes  or  Homes  of  Scotland,  the  Diaz  of  Spain,  etc. 
A  list  at  least  as  extensive  might  easily  be  given  in  which 
the  like  arms  are  borne  with  the  simple  differences  of  the 
addition  of  a  crown — as  in  the  coat  of  the  Lordship  of 
Galloway  :  Azure,  a  lion  rampant  argent,  crowned  or,  also 
borne  by  the  Counts  of  Gleichen  ;  and  of  Eberstein 
(one  of  the  BRUNSWICK  quarterings), — or  pf  the  lion's 
tail  being  fourcJi^e  (originally  a  mere  freak  of  the  artist's 
brush,  afterwards  converted  into  a  real  mark  of  differ- 
ence) thus  :  Argent,  a  lion  rampant  queue  fourch^e  gules, 
is  the  coat  of  Valkenburg  ;  and  in  England  was  borne 
by  MOUNTFORD  ;   HAVERING  ;  St.  Paul  ;  and  Brewse. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  many  coats  which  are 
now  charged  with  a  lion  crowned,  bore  originally  the 
lion  uncrowned.  With  regard  to  two  coats  differing 
only  in  this  particular  we  are  not  able  to  say  that  one 
certainly  belongs  to  such  a  family,  and  that  the  other 
certainly  does  not.  With  the  above  indications  of  the  im- 
portant position  occupied  by  the  lion  in  British  and  Foreign 
Heraldry  it  may  suffice  to  add  here  a  few  other  examples 
in  which  the  royal  beast  figures  in  important  coats. 

The  Marshalls,  Earls  of  Pembroke  bore :  Per  pale 
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Or  and  vert^  a  lion  rampant  sable.  The  Talbot  coat  is, 
GuleSy  a  lion  rampant  within  a  bordure  engrailed  or  ;  the 
Greys  of  Howick  bore  the  same,  but  with  the  charges 
argent. 

The  Counts  of  PoiCTOU  ;  the  GOYONS,  Dues  of 
Valentinois  ;  the  Dukes  of  Courland  ;  the  Counts 
of  SUSENBERG,  etc.,  all  bore :  Argent,  a  lion  rampant 
gules,  crowned  or. 

Azure,  billetty  and  a  lion  rampant  or,  are  the  well-known 
arms  of  the  Counts  of  Nassau  {v.  Vol.  II.,  pp.  8i,  io8). 
A  similar  coat :  Argent,  billetty  {couches)  azure,  a  lion- 
rampant  gules,  was  borne  by  the  Counts  of  Geroldseck 
iy.  Vol.  II.,  p.  114). 

Azure,  fleury  and  a  lion  rampant  argent,  is  the  coat 
of  Holland  of  England ;  and,  with  the  charges  or,  of 
Beaumont,  both  in  England  and  in  France.  Azure, 
crusily  a  lion  rampant  or,  was  borne  by  the  Braoses, 
Breus,  or  Brewes  {ik  ante  BRUCE,p.  154) ;  the  LOVELLS 
bore  the  reverse. 

The  tressured  lion  of  Scotland  is  treated  separately 
(p.  187,  etc.),  but  Argent,  a  lion  rampant  within  tlie  Royal 
Tressure  azure,  is  the  coat  of  Lyon,  Earl  of 
Strathmore.  With  regard  to  the  coat  of  the  Earls 
of  Strathmore  it  is  noticeable  that  in  modern  times 
the  tincture  of  the  tressure  was  often  changed  to  gules, 
but  without  any  authority.  It  is  curious  that  Sir  James 
Balfour  gives  a  bend  sinister  engrailed  over  all,  with 
the  date  1423  ;  PORTEOUS  also  adds  a  bend  engrailed 
{^See  Stodart,  Scottish  Arms,  ii.,  42).  There  is  in  the 
Record  Office  in  London  a  document  bearing  the  seal 
of  Sir  John  Lyon  of  Glamis,  son  of  the  Sir  John  who 
married  the  Lady  Jean,  second  daughter  of  King 
Robert  II.,  and  father  of  Patrick,  first  Lord  Glamls. 
It  bears  the  Lyon  arms  as  now  used,  but  with  the 
addition  of  a  dexter  bend  engrailed,  and  with  lions  as 
supporters.     On  the  seal  of  PATRICK  the  bend  is  omitted. 
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Or,  a  lion  rampant  gules,  crowned  azure  was  the  coat  of 
the  Counts  of  Katzenelnbogen,  on  the  Rhine,  since 
quartered  by  the  Princes  of  ORANGE,  and  NASSAU.  It 
was  also  borne  by  the  French  Alberts,  Dues  de 
LUYNES,  Chaulnes,  Chevreuse,  etc.  The  Princes  of 
Tour  and  Taxis  quarter  it  for  the  County  of 
Valsassina. 

In  Plate  XXIV.,  are  exhibited  the  attitudes  of  lions  in 
later  heraldry,  some  of  which  are  applicable  to  other 
animals.  In  the  examples  which  were  given  above,  all 
are  in  the  original  and  most  frequent  attitude  known  as 
rampant,  the  left  foot  alone  supporting  the  body,  the 
head  in  profile,  the  tail  elevated  and  curved,  as  in  fig.  i, 
the  arms  of  Percy.  In  the  position  known  as  rampant- 
gardant  (the  Uopard  lionni  of  French  blazon)  the 
attitude  of  body,  legs,  and  tail  is  the  same  but  the 
head  is  front  faced,  i.e.  the  full  face  is  turned  towards 
the  spectator  as  in  the  coat  of  SHERBURNE  of 
Stonyhurst  in  Lancashire,  Argent,  a  lion  rampant- 
gardant  vert.  Azure,  fleury,  a  lion  rampant-gardant 
argent  is  the  original  coat  of  the  HOLANDS,  or  HOLLANDS, 
Earls  of  Kent,  and  Dukes  of  Surrey.  Gules,  a  lion 
rampant'gardant  or,  is  borne  by  the  Counts  and  Princes 
of  Sayn.    (Plate  XXIV.,  fig.  2.) 

When  the  lion  is  rampant-regardant  the  general  atti- 
tude is  the  same  but  the  head  looks  backward  and  is 
accordingly  seen  in  profile,  as  in  No.  3,  the  coat  of 
Pryse  of  Goggerdan  in  Wales,  Or,  a  lion  rampant- 
regardant  sable.  Or,  a  lion  rampant-regardant  gules,  was 
borne  by  GuTHRIE  of  Halkertoun  in  Scotland. 

When  passant  (in  French  blazon,  un  lion  Uopardf)  the 
beast  is  depicted  in  a  walking  attitude  the  dexter  fore- 
paw  elevated,  the  other  three  resting  on  the  ground,  the 
head  in  profile  and  the  tail  curved  over  the  back,  as  in 
the  English  coat  of  GiFFARD,  or  GiFFORD  (No.  4). 
Gules,  three  lions  passant  argent  {de  Gueules,  a  trois  lions 
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Uopardh  d* argent).  Gules,  two  lions  passant  in  pale  or, 
was  borne  by  the  House  of  GuELF,  Dukes  of  Brunswick, 
and  is  also  quartered  in  the  shield  of  NASSAU  for  the 
Counts  of  DiETZ.  The  position  t^vvn^d passant-regardant, 
the  attitude  of  the  Royal  lions  of  England,  is  the  same, 
but  the  animals  are  front  or  full-faced,  as  in  No.  5,  the 
coat  of  Lestrange,  Gules,  two  lions  passant-gardant. 
argent  \de  Gueules,  a  deux  leopards  d' argent).  Argent,  a 
lion  passant-gardant  gules,  crowned  with  an  imperial  crown, 
and  gorged  with  an  open  one,  both  proper ^  are  the  arms  of 
Ogilvy,  (Earls  of  AlRLY,  FiNDLATER,  Seafield,  etc.). 
The  same  position  with  the  head  in  profile  and  looking 
backward  is  known  as  passant-gardant,  as  in  (No.  6) 
the  Irish  coat  of  MacMahon  :  Argent^  three  lions  passant- 
regardant  in  pale  gules.  This  coat  is  also  borne  by  the 
Marquises  of  MacMahon  in  France,  the  family  to  which 
belonged  the  late  President  of  the  French  Republic,  Le 
Mar^chal  Marie  Ei)m£  Patrice  MacMahon,  Due  de 
Magenta,  who  bore  the  same  arms:  d' Argent,  d  trois 
lions  Uopard^s  de  gueules  gardant;  with  the  addition  of 
the  special  augmentation  of  a  Duke  of  the  French 
Empire  :  a  chief  gules  setn^  of  itoiles  (drawn  as  mullets) 
argent  (Ji  un  chef  de  gueules  se^n^  dVtoiles  d' argent). 

An  attitude  slightly  differing  from  rampant^  is  that 
known  as  salient,  in  which  the  animal  is  represented  in 
the  act  of  springing  upon  its  prey,  both  its  hind  legs 
being  on  the  ground  and  its  fore-paws  elevated  and 
extended,  as  in  Plate  XXIV.,  fig.  7.  Or,  a  lion  salient 
sable,  the  coat  of  Felbridge.  The  arms  of  the  Dal- 
LINGTONS  are :  Gules,  a  lion  salient  or,  (This  is  an 
attitude  seldom,  or  never,  met  with  in  foreign  blazon.) 

A  few  other  attitudes  are  enumerated  by  heralds,  but 
though  sometimes  used  for  crests,  are  rarely  if  ever  found 
in  arms ;  such  is  statant,  in  which  the  lion  stands  with 
all  four  legs  upon  the  ground.  In  French  blazon  this  is 
described   as  posi,     A   lion    in   the   same  attitude   but 
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presenting  his  full  face  to  the  spectator,  is  said  to  be 
statant'gardant.  This  is  the  attitude  in  which  the  lion 
now  appears  in  the  Royal  Crest  of  England.  In  some 
modern  blazons  the  word  statant  is  omitted. 

The  lion  coucfiant  is  represented  lying  down  ;  and 
dormant,  as  sleeping  with  its  head  resting  on  its  fore- 
paws.  Sable,  a  lion  or,  couchant  upon  a  terrace  azure  is  the 
coat  of  the  family  of  Hein  of  Lorraine.  Sejant  is  the 
term  applied  to  a  lion  sitting  ; — sejant-gardant,  when  in 
this  attitude  the  full  face  is  shown ; — sejant-rampant  when 
though  still  seated  the  fore-paws  are  raised  in  the  air,  as 
in  the  coat  of  HOHENHAUSER  of  Suabia  ;  Argent,  a  lion 
sejant-rampant  sable ; — 2X\A  sejant-affronti  \N\it.n,  as  in  the 
Royal  Crest  of  SCOTLAND,  the  seated  lion  is  shown  with 
its  whole  body  facing  the  spectator. 

Or,  a  lion  ramparit  dismembered,  or  couped  at  all  its 
joints,  gules  (Plate  XXIV.,  fig.  8),  borne  within  the  Royal 
Tressure,  or  various  bordures,  is  the  coat  of  the  Mait- 
LANDS,  an  allusive  coat  to  an  old  orthography  of  the  name 
"mautelent,"  or  mutilated.  Allusion  has  already  been 
made  to  the  representation  of  the  lion  with  a  double  tail 
{queue  fourchh\  and  to  the  fact  that  this,  which  has  in 
process  of  time  become  a  real  difference  in  the  case  of 
some  important  coats,  arose  simply  from  the  exuberance 
of  the  painter's  fancy  in  treating  the  central  enlargement 
of  the  tail  of  the  conventional  mediaeval  lion. 

The  coat  of  the  kingdom  of  Bohemia  is  now,  Gules,  a 
lion  rampant,  queue  foiirclu'e  argent,  crowned  or.  (In  the 
fourteenth  century  Ziirich  Wappenrolle  the  tail  is  thus 
treated.)  In  the  Historical  Heraldry  of  ENGLAND  we 
have  other  examples:  Gules,  a  lion  rampant  queue  fourcJide 
argent,  is  the  coat  of  SiMON  DE  MONTFORT,  Earl  of 
Leicester,  and  Or, a  Hon  rampant  queue fourc/ufe  vert,  was 
borne  by  the  SUTTONS,  Barons  DUDLEY  (Plate  XXIV., 
fig.  9);  Azure,  a  lion  rampant  queue  fourclu^e  or,  appears 
in  the  old  Rolls  of  Arms  for  StapleTON.      In  many 
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important  historic  coats  the  lion  is  represented  crowned 
(in  some  cases  the  crown  is  a  much  later  addition  to  the 
original  arms).  In  many  coats  especially  in  foreign 
armory  the  lion  grasps  some  object  with  its  paws ;  thus 
A  sure  y  a  lion  rampant y  or  holding  a  quince  oftJie  lasty  slipped 
vert,  tre  the  arms  of  the  Italian  Sforza.  Azure,  on  a 
mount  in  base  vert,  a  lion  rampant  croivned  or,  and  holding 
a  sabre  argent,  is  borne  by  the  Princes  of  KOHARY  in 
Hungary.  At  times  it  is  collared  (with  or  without  a 
chain),  or  gorged  with  a  coronet  or  antique  crown.  A 
lion  is  said  to  be  mom^  in  the  very  rare  examples  in 
which  it  is  deprived  of  its  natural  weapons  the  teeth  and 
claws.  A  lion  morni  appears  as  a  canting  charge  in  the 
coat  of  the  old  French  family  of  DE  MORNAV :  Fasci 
d" argent,  et  de  gueules,  au  lion  momd  de  sable  couronni  d'or 
brochant  sur  le  tout.  I  have  noticed  that  the  lion  mornd 
occurs  in  the  arms  of  several  old  Breton  families,  Ker- 
BOURIOU,  Kerbescat,  Keranguen,  etc.  It  is  styled 
diffamed  when  without  a  tail,  and  ^z//r/when  represented 
without  indications  of  sex.  Other  leonine  monsters  are 
occasionally  found,  eg.,  two-headed  lions,  and  lions  bi- 
corporate  and  tri-coporate.  An  example  of  the  last  is 
afforded  by  the  coat  assigned  to  the  family  of  Nash  ; 
Or,  a  tricorporate  lion  rampant  azure,  the  bodies  issuing 
from  the  dexter  and  sinister  chief  points  and  from  the  base, 
all  uniting  in  one  head  gardant  in  tlie  fess  point  (Plate 
XXIV.,  fig.  ID). 

The  arms  of  the  Republic  of  Venice  are  the  Evan- 
gelistic Symbol  of  its  Patron  Saint,  St.  Mark.  Azure, 
a  wi?iged  lion  couchant  or,  holding  between  its  fore-paws  an 
open  book  thereon  tlie  words  Pax  TIBI,  Marce,  Evan- 
GELISTA  {mk\5S) proper  (Plate  XXIV.,  fig.  1 1). 

By  an  utterly  unnecessary  refinement  the  name  of 
lioncels  is  often  given  to  a  number  of  lions  represented  in 
the  same  field,  or  to  lions  charged  upon  an  Ordinary,  and 
therefore  of  smaller  size.     Thus,  the  coat  of  William 
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LONGESPEfi,  Earl  of  SALISBURY  (Plate  XXIV.,  fig.  12), 
is  often  blazoned '  A  sure,  six  lioncels  three,  two,  one,  or. 
The  family  of  DE  Beauvau  in  France  thus  blazons  its 
coat :  cT Argent,  d  quatre  lionceaux  de  gueules  arinh  et 
couronnh  d*or  (these  lions  are  represented  2  and  2). 

We  often  find  instances  in  which  the  lion  is  borne  not 
of  one  tincture  but  barry,  or  bendy,  or  chequy,  or  other- 
wise divided.  The  arms  of  the  Grand  Dukes  of  Hesse 
are :  Azure,  a  lion  barry  argent  and  gules  crowned  or 
(Vol.  II.,  Plate  XL,  fig.  3).  The  Spanish  Mendez 
bear :  Argent,  on  a  lion  gules  three  bends  or,  Blancars 
uses  :  Or,  a  lion  rampant  per  bend  argent  and  gules. 

Lions  and  other  animals  ordinarily  face  to  the  dexter 
side  of  the  shield,  unless  otherwise  blazoned  ;  when  they 
are  required  to  face  the  sinister  they  are  said  to  be 
contoum^s.  But  in  Germany  this  is  a  matter  which  is 
treated  as  of  no  importance.  The  German  Heraldic 
artist  who  arranges  a  series  of  shields  for  decorative  pur- 
poses has  no  hesitation  about  turning  the  charges  to  the 
sinister  if  it  seem  desirable  ;  and  in  the  case  of  quartered 
or  impaled  coats  in  which  several  lions  appear,  it  is 
quite  usual  to  make  the  lions  turn  so  as  to  face  each 
other,  or  to  look  towards  the  central  line  of  the  shield. 
Thus  in  the  arms  of  Wallenstein,  Duke  of  Fried- 
land,  the  arms  are  Quarterly^  i  and  4.  Or  a  lion 
rampant  azure,  crowned  of  the  field ;  2  and  3.  Azure,  a 
lion  rampant  crowned  or.  Over  all,  as  an  augmentation, 
tlie  Imperial  arms :  Or,  a  double-Iieaded  eagle  displayed 
sable.  Here  the  lions  in  the  first  and  third  quarters 
are  drawn  contoum^s,  so  as  to  face  those  in  the  second 
and  fourth  {cf,  p.  145).  The  German  Heralds  arrange 
helmets  and  crests  on  the  same  principle  of  symmetry. 
{See  Chapter  XX.)  It  is  needful  to  press  these  facts  on 
the  minds  of  British  Heralds  who  have  been  led  into 
ludicrous  mistakes  and  absurd  criticisms  through  their 
ignorance  of  them. 
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In  British  heraldry  two  lions  rampant  placed  face  to 
face  are  said  to  be  counter-rampant ^  or  combatant.  When 
back  to  back  they  are  said  to  be  addorsed  {adcbs5is\  as 
in  the  arms  of  the  Counts  of  Rechberg  :  (9r,  two  lions 
rampant  addorsed  gules ^  t/teir  tails  intertwined, 

Azure^  two  lions  combatant  argent^  is  the  coat  of 
Garrard  (Plate  XXV.,  fig.  i).  Per  pale  argent  and  or, 
two  lions  combatant,  the  dexter  gules  the  sinister  asure,  is 
borne  by  the  Barons  Stein  de  Braunsdorf. 

When  two  or  more  lions  passant  in  pale  face  in 
opposite  directions  they  are  said  to  be  counter-passant, 
as  in  Plate  XXV.,  fig.  2  ;  the  arms  of  Legge  :  Or,  two 
lions  counter-passant  in  pale  azure.  Or,  three  lions 
counter-passant  sable,  is  the  coat  of  Testu,  Marquis  de 

Balincourt. 

A  de  mi-lion  rampant,  that  is,  the  upper  half  of  a  lion 
rampant,  with  a  portion  of  the  tail,  often  occurs  as  a 
crest ;  and  very  occasionally  is  used  as  a  heraldic  charge, 
either  issuant  or  naissant,  terms  which,  though  often  con- 
founded, should  be  carefully  distinguished.  The  latter 
term  is  only  used  when  the  charge  is  represented  as 
rising  out  of  the  middle  of  an  Ordinary,  or  other  charge 
{quasi  nunc  esset  in  nascendo).  Thus  in  Plate  XXV.,  fig.  5, 
is  the  coat  of  Sjr  Henry  Eam,  or  Esme,  K.G.,  temp. 
Edward  III ;  Or,  a  demi-lion  rampant  gules  naissant 
from  afess  sable.  Whereas  fig.  4,  the  coat  of  CHALMERS 
of  Balnacraig,  is  blazoned  :  Argent,  a  demi-lion  rampant 
sable  issuing  out  of  a  fess  gules  ;  in  base  a  fleur-de-lis  of 
the  last.  Fig.  3  is  the  coat  of  Markiiam  :  Azure,  on  a 
chef  or  a  demi-lion  rampant  issuant  gules.  It  should  be 
noticed  that  this  distinction  between  naissant  Rud  issuant 
is  not  observed  by  modern  French  Heralds,  who  apply 
both  terms  indifferently  to  a  demi-lion.  So  far  as  my 
observation  goes,  if  there  is  any  distinction  it  is  this : 
that  an  animal  rising  from  the  base  line  of  the  shield,  or 
of  an  Ordinary,  is  generally  said  to  be  issuant  (issant\ 


1.  Lenaidi'  faoM  re* enod     12;  Leopwd't  F»oe. 
■ndjcnuitdvlii.  {Pale,  Duke  of  SuffiAk.) 

iSee  ofBertford.) 
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while  an  animal  rising  out  of  the  midst  of  it  is  usually 
blazoned  as  naissant.  D'Azur,  au  lion  naissant  d'or, 
is  the  coat  of  Clairambault,  Marquis  de  Vendeuil; 
with  the  lion  crowned  this  is  also  the  coat  of  the  Barons 
Erath  of  Nassau.  UAzur,  semi  de  fleur-de-lis  d'or^  au 
lion  naissant  d*argent,  was  borne  by  the  old  French 
crusading  family  of  MOREUIL.     {Salle  des  Croisis,  1202.) 

Per  fesSy  or,  and  wavy  azure  and  argent ;  in  chief  a 
lion  rampant  issuant gules ,  are  the  arms  of  the  County  of 
ROTELN,  or  ROTELEN  {see  Vol.  II.,  Plate  XV.,  fig.  3), 
quartered  in  the  full  shield  of  the  Grand-Dukes  of  Baden 
{y.  Vol.  II.,  Plate  VI.,  fig.  5).  Or,  three  demi-lions  ram- 
pant gules  y  is  borne  by  TOURNAI,  Comtes  d'OlSl.  Gules 
three  demi-lions  rampant  argent ,  in  the  centre  point  a  bezant , 
is  the  coat  of  the  Bennets,  Earls  of  Tankerville. 

Parts  of  a  lion  are  not  unfrequent  as  charges,  particu- 
larly the  head,  either  erased  or  coup^d.  Argent,  three 
lion's  heads  erased  gules  (Plate  XXV.,  fig.  6)  is  the  coat  of 
Scott  of  Balweary. 

A  lion's  gamb  is  the  whole  fore-leg,  in  the  walking 
attitude  unless  otherwise  specified,  as  in  Plate  XXV., 
fig.  7,  the  coat  of  Newdegate,  which  is  Gules,  three  lion's 
gambs  erased  argent.  Two  lion's  gambs,  issuant  from  the 
flanks  of  t/ie  shield  and  conjoined  in  chevron,  is  the*  bearing 
of  several  English  families,  eg.,  Azure,  two  lion's  gambs 
cluvronways  argent,  supporting  a  cinquefoil  or,  is  a  coat  of 

Chippendale. 

A  lions  paw  is  cut  ofif  at  the  middle  joint,  and  is 
usually  drawn  erect,  as  in  Plate  XXV.,  fig.  8,  the  coat  of 
Usher  :  Argent,  three  lion's  paws  couped  and  erect  sable. 

Lion's  tails  are  occasionally  found  as  heraldic  charges  ; 
as  in  the  Cornish  coat  of  CORKE  :  Sable,  three  lion's  tails 
erect  erased  argent  (fig.  9).  They  also  occur  as  the  cant- 
ing coat  of  Taylard  :  Or,  on  a  mount  gules  in  base  three 
lion's  tails  erect  of  the  second  curved  towards  the  sinister. 

Only  a  single  example  of  the  use  of  the  lioness  as  a 
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heraldic  charge  is  known  to  me.  The  family  of  CoiNG 
in  Lorraine  bears  :  d'Azur^  A  une  lionne  arrctee  (Tor, 

The  following  fourteenth  century  examples  of  the  use 
of  the  lion  as  a  heraldic  charge  are  taken  from  the  oft 
quoted  Wappenrolle  von  Zurich,  and  should  be  of  interest 
to  the  student  of  early  armory. 

(51)  End:  Azure,  a  lion  ra^npant-gardant  argent,  its 
feet  or, 

(284)  Casteln  :  Per  pale  or  and  argent,  a  lion  statant- 
gardant  gules. 

(305)  WiLDENVELS  :  Per  pale  argent  and  sable,  in  the 
first  a  demi-lion  statant-gardant  gules  issuant  from  the 
dividing  line, 

(408)  Tannenvels  :  Azure,  a  lion  rampant  or,  queu^ 
argent, 

(489)  RiN  ACH  :  Or,  a  lion  rampant  gules  headed  azure, 

A  curious  use  of  the  lion  as  a  charge  occurs  in  several 
ancient  coats  of  the  Low  Countries,  e,g.  in  that  of 
Trasegnies,  whose  arms  are:  Band/  d'or  et  d^azur ; 
d  Vombre  du  lion  broc/tant  sur  le  tout,  a  la  bordure 
engrHh  d*or.  Here  the  ombre  du  lion  is  properly  repre- 
sented by  a  darker  shade  of  the  tincture  (either  of  or  or 
oi  azure),  but  often  the  artist  contents  himself  with  simply 
drawing  the  outline  of  the  animal  in  a  neutral  tint. 

Of  coats  in  which  several  lions  appear  the  following 
are  examples.  Argent,  two  lions  passant-gardant  in  pale 
sable,  are  the  arms  of  the  Princes  of  HOHENLOHE. 

Argent,  three  lions  rampant  gules,  crowned  or,  is  the 
coat  of  the  Princes  and  Dukes  DE  Barban(;on.  Argent, 
three  lions  rampant  sable,  crowned  or,  was  borne  by  Hale- 
WIJN  of  Flanders  {Armorial  de  Gueldre),  Gules,  three 
lions  rampant  or,  was  the  coat  of  Prince  Talleyrand- 
P£RIG0RD. 

Per  pale  azure  and  gules  three  lions  rampa?it  argent,  is 
the  coat  of  the  Herberts,  Earls  of  Pembroke  and 
Montgomery  ;  it  is  also  borne  by  Vaughan.     Quar- 
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terly  or  and  gules  four  lions  passanUgardant  counter- 
changedyVf^s  borne  by  LLEWELLYN  AP  Griffith,  Prince 
of  North  Wales  ;  and  is  still  used  at  times  as  the  arms 
of  the  Principality  of  Wales.  As  such  they  appear  on 
the  great  seal  of  CHARLES,  Prince  of  WALES,  afterwards 
King  Charles  I.  {Cat  of  Seals  in  Brit,  Mus,,  vol.  ii., 
No.  5565.) 

II.  other  beasts. 

The  Tiger. — The  tiger  of  real  life  is  but  rare  as  an 
armorial  charge,  and  it  is  used  in  British  armory  mainly 
as  a  crest,  and  for  supporters  granted  to  persons  for 
service  in  India.  Thus  the  supporters  granted  to 
OUTRAM  (baronet)  are  two  tigers,  rampant  gardant, 
wreathed  with  laurels  and  crowned  with  Eastern  crowns, 
all  proper. 

The  Heraldic  Tiger  found  in  a  few  English  coats, 
and  sometimes  used  as  a  supporter,  bears  but  little 
resemblance  to  the  real  animal.  As  drawn  it  has  the 
body  of  a  lion  but  the  head  nearly  resembles  that  of  a 
wolf  (Plate  XXV.,  fig.  10).  Azure,  a  tiger  passant  or, 
is  the  coat  of  LOANE.  In  one  or  two  old  English 
coats  the  tiger  is  drawn  in  combination  with  a  mirror. 
One  of  the  old  beliefs  regarding  the  tigress  was  that  she 
was  so  greatly  afflicted  with  vanity  that  she  could  be 
robbed  of  her  whelps  if  a  mirror  were  placed  in  her  path, 
the  depredators  finding  it  easy  to  carry  of  their  prey 
while  the  mother  was  contemplating  her  personal  charms  ! 
{See  GuiLLIM,  Display  of  Heraldry,  pp.  188, 189.)  Argent, 
a  tiger  passant  or,  regardant  at  a  mirror  on  the  ground 
proper,  was  the  coat  of  SiBELL  of  Kent. 

The  Leopard. — The  leopard  of  natural  history,  as 
distinct  from  the  lion,  is  not  a  frequent  charge  in  British 
armory,  and  it  is  quite  probable  that  in  most  ancient 
instances  in  which  it  is  found  the  Hon  was  really 
intended.      Gules,  a  leopard  passant-gardant  or,  spotted 
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sable,  is  the  coat  of  Arlott,  and  here  the  charge  is 
clearly  canting  on  the  leopard  of  natural  history  {v,  p. 
223).  The  Princes  of  Stklla  CaraccioLI  bear: 
Quarterly,  I  and  4.  Or,  a  leopard  rampant  azure 
(Stella)  ;  2  and  3.  Gules,  three  bends  or,  a  chief 
azure  (Caraccioli).  The  leopard  also  occurs  occasion- 
ally as  a  supporter.  The  leopard's  head,  however,  is 
a  frequent  heraldic  charge  :  it  is  represented  full-faced, 
and  no  part  of  the  neck  appears.  Plate  XXV.,  fig.  12, 
is  the  coat  of  POLE,  Duke  of  SUFFOLK :  Azure,  a  fess 
between  three  leopard' s  faces  or. 

The  Marquises  de  BarbaN(;:ois  in  France  bore :  de 
Sable,  d  trois  tetes  de  Uopard  d'or,  arrachis  et  lampass^s 
de  gueules, 

A  curious  combination  of  the  leopard's  head  (often 
reversed)  with  the  fleur-de-lis  occurs  in  several  old 
English  coats.  Gules,  three  leopard's  heads  jessant  de  lis 
or,  appears  to  have  been  borne  by  the  family  of  Cante- 
LUPE   in   the  thirteenth    century.     Of  this  family  was 

Thomas  de  Cantelupe,  Bishop  of  Hereford,  1275- 
1282,  and  the  arms  since  borne  for  that  see  (Plate  XXV., 
fig.  11)  are  the  arms  of  that  prelate  only  differenced  by 
the  leopard's  heads  being  reversed.  Mr  Planchi^:  (in 
his  Pursuivant  of  Anns,  pp.  103,  104,)  shows  that  the 
original  arms  of  the  Cantelupes  were  the  fleurs-de-lis 
alone  ;  and  though  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  leopard's 
heads  were  added  intentionally  to  mark  an  alliance  or 
sub-infeudation,  it  yet  appears  probable  that,  as  his 
engravings  show,  the  charge  may  have  been  developed 
out  of  a  variation  in  the  drawing  of  the  fleur-de-lis 
Sable,  three  leopard's  heads  reversed  jessant-de-lis  argent 
are  the  arms  of  WoODFORD.  Sable,  three  leopard's  heads 
or,  jessant'de-lis  argent,  are  those  of  MORLEY.  Gules, 
three  leopard's  heads  or,  Jessant-de-lis  azure,  otter  all  a 
bend  of  the  last,  are  the  arms  of  TENNYSON,  and  probably 
are  only  a  variation  of  the  similar  arms  of  Denys,  or 
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Dennis.  Lord  Tennyson,  the  poet-laureate,  had  a 
grant  of  the  following  coat :  Gules,  on  a  bend  nebuU 
between  three  leopard's  heads  jessant-de-lis  or,  a  laurel 
wreath  in  chief  proper. 

With  the  heraldic  leopard  we  may  couple  the  Lynx, 
the  Panther,  and  the  Wild  Cat,  or  Catamount. 
Sable,  three  lynxes  passant  gardant  (otherwise  salient) 
argent,  is  the  canting  coat  of  LYNCH.  The  Plombioli 
of  Padua,  use  :  Gules,  a  panther  rafnpant  or,  spotted  vert. 

The  domestic  cat,  dignified  by  the  old  Heralds  with 
the  title  of  mtision,  occurs  in  the  canting  arms  of  Keate, 
or  Keats  {Argent,  three  cats  in  pale  sable).  The 
COMPTONS  of  Catton,  bore  in  allusion  to  their  place 
of  residence :  Sable,  three  cats  passant-gardant  argent 
collared  and  belled  or.  There  are  several  foreign  coats 
which  bear  a  panther,  but  in  the  armory  of  Britain  the 
heraldic  panther  is  only  met  as  a  supporter ;  as  thus 
borne  by  the  Duke  of  BEAUFORT  it  is  a  leopard-like 
beast,  inflamed  at  the  ears  and  mouth,  and  seift^  of 
roundlcs  of  various  colours. 

Per  fess  argent  and  gules,  in  chief  a  demi-panther 
issuant  azure  inflatned  proper,  is  borne  by  the  Princes  of 
Starhemberg.  Argent,  a  panther  rampant  azure,  is  the 
coat  of  HOCHART  of  Wurtemberg ;  Azure,  a  panther 
rampafit  argent  crowned  or,  is  that  of  the  Pomeranian 
Jatskow,  derived  from  the  Polish  herba  of  Rys  who 
bear :  Azure,  a  lynx  passant-regardant  argent,  crozvned  or. 

Boar. — The  boar,  i.e.,  the  wild  boar,  or  sanglier,  is 
represented  in  profile,  and  in  British  armory  is  usually 
passant.  Like  the  lion  it  is  often  described  as  armed 
and  langued,  but  this  is  needless  when  tusks  and  tongue 
are  of  the  natural  colour.  The  French  armorists  call 
the  tusks  of  the  wild  boar  its  defenses,  and  the  beast 
instead  of  being  termed  armed  is  said  to  be  dtffendu. 
Vert,  a  boar  passant  argent  (Plate  XX VL,  fig.  i)  is 
the   coat   of  the   family  of  POLLARD.     Argent,  a  boar 
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rampant  sable^  is  the  coat  of  the  Counts  von  Bassewitz  ; 
the  Barons  von  Ebersperg  bear  :  Argent^  on  a  mount 
vert  a  boar  passant  sable. 

The  head  of  the  wild  boar  {Jiure)  is  of  frequent 
occurrence  as  a  heraldic  charge  ;  and  is  often  described  as 
armed ;  thus,  Plate  XXVI.,  fig.  2  is  the  coat  of  Elphin- 
STONE  :  Argent^  a  dievron  sable  between  three  boar's 
/leads  erased  gules  armed  argent  {d' Argent^  au  cluvron 
de  sabUy  accompagnd  de  trots  hures  de  sanglier  de  gueules 
aux  defenses  d'argent).  Azure^  three  boar's  heads  couped 
or,  is  the  well-known  coat  of  the  great  Scottish  family 
of  Gordon  ;  and  Or,  three  boars  Juads  erased  guleSy 
armed  and  langued  azure ,  is  borne  by  Urquhart. 
Sometimes  the  heads  are  borne  erect,  muzzle  upwards ; 
Argent,  three  boars  heads  erased  erect  sable,  is  the  coat  of 
Booth  (originally  that  of  Barton,  see  Nisbet,  ii.,  49). 

The  domestic  PiG,  as  distinct  from  the  savage  wild 
boar,  finds  a  place  in  Heraldry,  usually  as  the  charge 
of  a  canting  coat ;  as  for  instance  : — Azure,  three  boars 
passant  in  pale  argent,  is  the  coat  of  BACON.  Sable, 
three  boars  argent,  is  the  coat  of  SWYNEHOWE.  Similarly 
in  Francethe  DES  PORCELLETS(Marquises  de  Maillane) 
bore  originally,  d'Or,  a  un porcelet passant  de  sable.  Other 
less  important  branches  of  the  house  blazon  the  beast 
as  a  sanglier.  The  Marquises  de  HOUDETOT  bore 
anciently,  d'Or,  a  six  pores  de  sable  ;  and  the  blazon  of 
the  Norman  Hautots  is,  d'Or,  a  sept  porceaux  de  sable. 
Argent,  a  chevron  between  three  ^^ pores''  sable,  appears  in 
the  Rolls  of  Arms  for  SwYNETHWAVTE. 

Wolves. — The  wolf  occurs  in  a  good  many  coats 
in  British  armory  and  is  usually  drawn  salient,  or  leaping 
forward  as  if  to  seize  its  prey.  It  is  however  sometimes 
represented  passant,  as  in  the  canting  coat  of  LowE, 
Gules,  a  wolf  passant  argent.  Or,  a  wolf  passant  sable, 
is  the  coat  of  the  old  Counts  of  WOLFFSTHAL.  HOr, 
au  hup  rampant  d'azur,  arm^  de  gueules,  are  the  arms 
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of  the  French  Marquises  d'AGOULT.  GuleSy  a  wolf 
rampant  argent,  were  the  annes  parlantes  of  the  Counts 
of  Weissenwolff.  Gules,  a  zvolf  saliant  or,  is  the  coat 
of  the  Marquis  d'ALBERTAS. 

In  Spanish  Heraldry  the  wolf  is  one  of  the  most 
common  of  animals.  It  is  there  very  often  represented 
as  ravissant,  i.e.,  carrying  the  body  of  a  lamb  in  its 
mouth  and  across  its  back.  Or,  a  wolf  saliant-regardant 
sable,  ravishing  a  dog  proper,  is  the  coat  of  the  Austrian 
Barons  von  Kalitsch. 

The  she- wolf  occurs  in  several  foreign  coats  :  the 
French  family  of  LOPPIN  bear  :  cT Argent,  d  deux  louves 
rampantes  et  affrontt^es  de  sable.  The  SfiCi U RS  bear :  Azure, 
and  the  same  charges  argent.  Gules,  on  a  mount  vert,  a 
slU'Wolf  coucliant  and  suckling  her  young  or,  is  the  coat  of 
the  LUPARELLA  family  at  Rome.  Gules,  a  she-wolf 
suckling  two  children  proper,  is  the  allusive  coat  of  the 
Bavarian  family  of  ROMUL.  Gules,  the  head  and  neck  of 
a  wolf  couped  argent,  are  the  arms  of  the  Princes  of 
Windisch-GrAtz.  The  coat  of  the  Kingdom  of  Biscay 
is :  Argent,  on  a  mount  a  tree,  two  wolves  passant  one  in 
front,  the  other  behind  its  stem,  each  ravishing  a  sheep,  all 
proper. 

The  wolfs  head  appears  frequently  as  a  charge, 
especially  in  Scottish  coats.  The  arms  of  ROBERTSON 
of  Strowan  are  :  Gules,  three  wolfs  heads  erased  argent. 
Azure,  three  wolfs  /leads  or,  is  the  coat  of  LOUVEL 
(Plate  XXVI.,  fig.  3).  In  representing  the  head  of  the 
wolf  it  is  usual  to  have  a  portion  of  the  neck  depicted  ; 
and  in  the  older  representations  of  the  boar's  head,  both 
at  home  and  in  Germany,  the  same  was  the  case. 

Bear. — The  Bear  is  not  an  animal  frequently  repre- 
sented in  its  entirety  in  British  coats.  When  borne  it  is 
usually  in  reference  to  the  name,  and  is  drawn  with  a 
muzzle,  and  often  with  a  collar  and  chain.  Argent,  a  bear 
rampant  sable  muzzled  or,  is  the  coat  of  BERNARD,  or 
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Barnard,  and,  with  the  addition  of  a  collar  and  chain,  of 
the  Beresfords.  Argent  (or  Or\  a  bear  passant  sable,  are 
the  arms  of  FiTZ  Urse.  In  Foreign  Heraldry,  as  might 
be  expected,  its  use  is  somewhat  more  frequent ;  and  it 
is  generally  drawn  without  collar,  muzzle,  or  chain.  Or,  a 
bear  rampant  sable,  is  the  coat  of  Berner,  Berneck 
and  Oelper  in  Bavaria  ;  Argent,  a  bear  passant  sable, 
of  the  Prussian  families  of  Behr,  and  ROCHOW.  Argent, 
a  bear  s tat  ant  sable,  appears  in  the  Wappenrolle  von 
Zurich  for  BArenstein.  The  well-known  arms  of  the 
Swiss  Canton  of  Berne  are  :  Gules,  on  a  bend  or,  a  bear 
passant  sable.  Argent,  a  bear  erect  sable,  is  the  coat  of 
the  Swiss  Abbey  of  St.  Gall  (Plate  XXVI.,  fig.  4). 

The  white  Polar  Bear  is  certainly  intended  in  the 
coat  of  WoHNSFLETll  of  Holstein  :  Azure,  a  ivhite  bear 
rampant  contournt^,  collared  gules.  Gules,  a  bear  rampant 
argent,  is  borne  by  BlORN  of  Denmark,  and  the  same 
animal  is  very  probably  represented  in  the  arms  of 
Aresen  ;  Azure,  a  bear  passant  argent.  Two  such  bears 
are  the  supporters  granted  in  Sweden  to  Baron  NoRDEN- 
SKJOLD,  the  Arctic  navigator. 

The  Bear's  Head  frequently  figures  as  a  charge,  and  is 
usually  drawn  muzzled.  Azure,  three  beards  heads  argent, 
muzzled  gules  (Plate  XXIII. ,  fig.  5)  are  the  well-known 
arms  of  the  family  of  Forbes  in  Scotland.  Azure,  a 
fess  or,  in  chief  a  bear's  head  proper,  muzzled  and  ringed 
gold,  is  the  coat  of  the  Barings,  Earls  of  Northbrook, 
etc.  The  Swiss  family  of  Plant  A  bears  these  armes 
Parian tes :  Argent,  a  bear  s  foot  in  pale,  sable,  showing  its 
sole  proper,  the  nails  upwards  gules. 

Fox. — The  Fox  is  an  animal  seldom  met  in  British 
Heraldry.  Gules,  a  fox  or,  is  assigned  to  the  family  of 
Gavenor.  Argent,  tivo  foxes  counter-salient  in  saltire 
gules,  the  sinister  surmounting  the  dexter  (Plate  XXI II., 
fig.  6),  is  the  coat  given  for  Cadrodhard,  a  British 
prince  of  the  tenth  century  who  certainly  never  bore  it. 
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It  is,  however,  quartered  in  memory  of  their  descent,  by 
the  family  of  Williams-Wynne  of  Wynnstay. 

Abroad,  it  is  somewhat  more  frequently  found.  (7r, 
on  a  mount,  a  fox  proper,  is  the  canting  coat  of  the  Dutch 
Counts  van  Vos  ;  other  families  of  the  name  bear  the  fox 
passant,  or  rampant,  gules.  Or,  a  fox  rampant  sable,  is  the 
coat  of  the  Venetian  Balbi  ;  Vert,  a  fox  rampant  argent, 
is  borne  by  the  Barons  von  Reineck  ;  Argent,  a  fox 
rampant  gules,  2xe  the  armes  parlantes  of  the  Tirolese 
Counts  FucHSS,  whose  supporters  are  two  foxes  gules, 
mantled  ermine.  Per  f ess  argent  and  azure  (sometimes 
azure  and  argent^  a  fox  rampant  counter-changed,  is  the 
coat  of  the  Zani  of  Venice.  The  French  families  of 
Renari),  and  Renaud,  bear  the  fox  passant  or ;  the 
first  on  a  field  gules,  the  other  on  a  field  azure.  Or,  three 
foxes  rampant  gules,  is  the  coat  of  the  Barons  Van  der 
Heim,  and  of  Van  Rodenburg  in  Holland. 

The  Elephant  is  but  little  used  in  Heraldry ;  and 
in  British  armory  is  seldom  found  except  as  an  allusive 
charge.  Gules,  an  elephant  passant  argent  {armed  or\  is 
assigned  to  the  English  Elphinstones.  Gules,  an 
elephant  argent  on  a  mount  in  base  or,  is  the  canting  coat 
of  the  Counts  von  Helfenstein  of  Suabia,  and  appears 
very  quaintly  drawn  in  the  Wappenrolle  von  Zurich, 
taf.  ii.,  fig.  40.  In  its  conventional  representation. 
Argent,  with  a  castle  on  its  back  proper,  it  is  borne  in  an 
azure  field  by  the  Russian  and  German  Barons  LE  FORT. 
An  elephant's  head,  the  trunk  elevated  sable,  tusked 
argent,  was  the  crest  of  the  Malatesta.s  of  Rimini ;  it 
issues  from  a  coronet,  and  has  a  golden  crest  ikhancr^ 
running  down  its  back  from  its  forehead.  {^See  the 
Medal  of  SiGiSMONDO  Pandolfo  di  Malatesta  by 
VlTTORE  PiSANO.  Cat.  of  Italian  Medals  in  Brit.  Mus., 
No.  4,  An  elephant  was  the  badge  of  the  house,  and 
appears  on  the  medal  of  IsOTTA  Atti,  mistress  and  wife 
of  Pandolfo.    Ibid.,  No.  23.)    The  French  family  of 
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De  Barry  bears  :  Azure,  three  elephants  or,  the  two  in 
chief  affrontt^s.  As  supporters  the  elephant  is  used  by 
the  Prussian  Counts  von  GOTTSTEIN  ;  the  Danish 
families  of  Ahlekeld,  Daneskiold,  etc. ;  and  the 
English  Earls  of  Powis. 

The  Elephant's  Head  alone,  is  the  charge  of  the 
arms  of  the  Dutch  family  of  Derx,  who  bear :  Or,  an 
elephant's  head  in  profile  proper.  Sable,  on  afess  between 
three  elephanfs  heads  argent  as  many  mullets  of  the  field, 
is  the  coat  of  Pratt,  Marquis  of  Camden.  Its  tusks 
are  borne  by  the  Counts  AvOGLl  of  Ferrara :  Azure, 
three  elep/iant's  tusks  issuing  from  the  dexter  flank  argent. 

The  Camel  (or  Dromedary),  is  used  in  British 
armory  as  an  allusive  charge  by  the  families  of  Camel 
who  bore  Azure  (or  sable),  a  camel  argent ;  and  Or, 
three  camels  sable.  The  French  Calmels  d'Artensac 
use :  d* Argent,  a  ti'ois  chameaux  arret ^s  d'azur.  Its 
hump  makes  the  camel  an  appropriate  coat  for  the 
Italian  GOBBI :  Azure,  on  a  terrace  vert  a  cajnel  argent ; 
and  for  the  French  Bossu,-^£r//r^,  a  dromedary  passant  on 
a  terrace  argent,  Camets  heads  are  borne  by  Kemels  in 
Flanders,  Azure,  a  chevron  between  three  cameVs  heads 
or:  and  by  DiEK  of  Holland.  Camels  support  the  arms 
of  the  Counts  of  Romr£e. 

Stags  (Bucks,  Harts,  Hinds,  Does)  are  frequent 
in  British  and  German  heraldry ;  much  less  so  in  that 
of  the  southern  countries. 

The  terms  of  blazon  used  in  regard  to  them  differ 
somewhat  from  those  applied  to  beasts  of  prey,  and 
require  separate  explanation.  The  antlers  of  stags^ 
being  regarded  as  ornaments  rather  than  as  weapons^ 
are  known  as  attires,  their  branches  are  called  tynes 
{cors  in  French),  and  the  beast  is  said  to  be  attired^ 
{rame^  in  French).  As  in  the  case  of  bulls,  unicorns,  and 
other  cloven-footed  animals,  the  stag  is  said  to  be 
unguled  {onglf)  when  its  hoofs  are  of  a  different  tincture 
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from  its  body.  A  stag  in  the  walking  attitude  is  said 
to  be  trippant  Plate  XXVI.,  fig.  7,  Azure,  a  stag 
trippant  or,  attired  and  unguled  gules,  is  the  coat 
of  Strachan  of  Glenkindy,  in  Aberdeenshire.  Azure, 
three  bucks  trippant  or,  is  borne  by  Green^.  When 
standing  still  and  full-faced,  it  is  described  as  at  gaze. 
The  Barons  von  HlRSCllBERG  bear:  Argent,  a  stag  at 
gaze  gules,  (Plate  XXVI.,  fig.  8)  Azure,  a  stag  at  gaze 
or,  is  borne  by  LowE.  Vert,  three  harts  at  gaze  or,  was 
a  coat  of  Green,  and  appears  in  the  quartered  shield  of 
Queen  Katharine  Parr.  The  arms  of  Rotherham 
are:  Vert,  three  stags  courant  or  (Plate  XXVI.,  fig.  9). 
A  stag  reposing  is  said  to  be  lodged,  or  couchant :  Sable, 
a  stag  lodged  argent  (Plate  XXVI.,  fig.  10),  is  the  coat  of 
DOWNES  of  Chester.  Vert,  three  bucks  lodged  or,  is  a 
coat  of  Anderson.  In  the  attitude  of  a  lion  saliant  it 
is  described  as  springing ;  d'Azur,  a  trois  cerfs  elances 
d'or,  is  the  coat  of  the  Counts  BORLUUT  DE  Hooc;- 
STRAETE  of  Holland.  Or,  three  bucks  rampant  sable, 
unguled  or,  tJieir  attires  wreathed  of  the  tinctures,  is  borne 
by  the  German  Counts  of  Walmoden, 

The  Reindeer  is  drawn  as  a  stag  with  two  sets  of 
attires ;  it  is  borne  by  Walstone,  Azure,  a  reindeer 
trippant  ermine,  and  appears  in  the  coat  of  the  Swedish 
province  of  Castrikland;  Argent,  sem^  of  {small) 
luarts,  a  reindeer  proper.  Stem  PEER  bears:  Sable,  a 
reindeer  passant  proper :  tinctured  gules  it  is  used  as  a 
supporter  by  the  Marquis  of  DowNSHIRE,  Viscount 
Hereford,  the  Lords  Kensington,  etc.  (see  English 
Glossary,  s.v.). 

Moose-deer  are  the  supporters  of  the  Lords  Car- 
ungford  and  Clermont. 

In  Scotland  the  stag's  head  erased  in  profile,  is  borne 
by  several  branches  of  the  family  of  Crawfurd  ;  and 
it  also  appears  on  the  seal  of  the  Abbey  of  Holyrood 
House.     The  favourite  position  however  of  the  stag's 
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head  is  cabossed  (or  caboshed),  that  is,  full-faced  with  no 
part  of  the  neck  visible.  Le(;ge,  Earl  of  DARTMOUTH 
bears  :  A  sure ^  a  buck's  Jiead  cabossed  argent.  Sable,  three 
buck's  heads  cabossed  argent  belongs  to  the  family  of 
Cavendish,  Dukes  of  Devonshire.  Argent,  on  a  bend 
azure  three  buck's  heads  cabossed  or,  to  that  of  STANLEY. 
Barry  of  six  argent  and  azure,  over  all  three  stag's  heads 
cabossed  or,  was  the  old  coat  of  Woodward  of  Glou- 
cestershire as  early  as  the  fourteenth  centur}^  since  which 
time  it  has  been  borne  with  several  variants  and  additions 
by  families  in  the  neighbouring  counties.  In  Scotland 
the  stag's  head  cabossed,  known  as  the  Caberfae,  is  most 
associated  with  the  family  of  MACKENZIE,  whose  arms 
are,  Azure,  <i  stags  head  cabossed  or  (sometimes  with  a 
star  or,  between  the  tynes).  The  French  term  of  blazon 
for  this  bearing  is  un  rencontre,  BOUTON  uses  the  term 
massacre,  which  is  only  applied  properly  to  the  attire 
and  the  piece  of  the  skull  connecting  the  horns,  as  in 
the  coat  of  CoCKS,  Earl  SOMERS  ;  Sable,  a  chevron  be- 
tween three  sta^s  attires  argent.  Single  antlers  also  occur 
as  in  the  Scottish  coat  of  BOVLE  of  Kelburne  (the 
paternal  coat  of  the  Earl  of  Glasgow),  Or,  three  liarfs 
horns  erect  gules  two  and  one  (Plate  XXVI.,  fig.  12). 

In  the  quartered  coat  of  the  Dukes  of  Brunswick  two 
quarters  arc  charged  each  with  a  single  stag's  \ioxv\.  Argent, 
a  stag's  horn  gules,  is  used  for  the  County  of  Recjenstein  ; 
Argent,  a  stag's  horn  sable,  for  that  of  Blankenberc;. 

Bulls,  Oxen,  Cows  and  Calves. — When  bulls  or 
cows,  etc.,  occur  in  Heraldry  they  are  said  to  be  armed 
of  their  horns,  and  unguled  of  their  hoofs,  as  in  the 
coat  of  d'Elbceuf,  Plate  XXVII.,  fig.  i.  Argent,  a 
bull  passant  gules,  armed  and  unguled  or,  is  the 
coat  of  the  Margravate  of  Nieder-Lausitz  ;  and  of  the 
Swedish  province  of  Dalsland.  Astlev,  Earl  of 
Shaftesbury  bears:  Argent,  three  bulls  passant  sable, 
armed  or.     Gules,  on  a  mount  in  base  vert  an  auroch,  or 
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ivild  ox,  argent y  were  the  original  arms  of  the  AUERS- 
PERGS,  Princes  of  AuERSPERG,  Dukes  of  MUNSTER- 
BERG,  in  Silesia,  etc.  Argent,  on  a  mount  vert,  a  young 
bull  statant  guiles,  is  the  coat  of  the  Princes  PONIA- 
TOWSKI,  and  the  Counts  Zalewski,  and  KOMOROWSKI 
of  Poland,  of  the  clan  CiOLEK.  Argent,  a  bull  rampant 
gules,  is  the  coat  of  TorA  in  Spain.  Or,  a  bull  passant 
sable  homed  or,  is  borne  by  the  Barons  Plessen  ;  de 
Gueules,  a  une  vaclu  d' argent,  is  borne  as  a  canting  coat 
by  La  Vache  de  la  Touche  of  Brittany.  Or,  a  coiv 
sable,  is  borne  by  Vaciier  of  Cambray.  Or,  two  cows 
passant  in  pale  gules,  collared,  armed  and  belled  azure, 
were  the  arms  of  the  Counts  of  B£arn,  and  borne  by 
the  Kings  of  NAVARRE.  The  French  term  for  belled  is 
clarin^e,  (On  the  original  arms  of  Stvria,  v.  Vol.  II., 
p.  1 20.) 

The  calf  is  frequently  ueed  as  a  canting  charge. 
Azure,  a  calf  passant  or;  and  the  same  on  a  mount  vert, 
are  both  borne  by  the  families  of  Kalff  of  Holland. 
Argent,  three  calves  passant  sable ;  are  the  arms  of  Med- 
CALFE,  or  Metcalfe.  Argent,  on  a  bend  sable  three 
calves  or,  are  those  of  Veale.  The  family  of  Vaquer 
of  Majorca  bear  :  Azure,  on  a  terrace  a  cow  with  her  calf 
all  argent. 

The  heads  of  bulls,  oxen,  etc.,  may  like  those  of  stags, 
etc.,  be  borne  either  caboshed,  or  in  profile  ;  they  are 
drawn  in  profile  unless  the  other  form  is  prescribed  in 
the  blazon.  Argent,  a  bull's  head  erased  sable,  Plate 
XXVII.,  fig.  2,  is  the  older  coat  of  the  Scottish  family  of 
Turn  BULL  ;  in  later  times  three  heads  were  substituted 
for  the  single  one.     {See  BUFFLE,  in  French  Glossary,) 

Goats  and  Goat's  Heads  are  found  occasionally  as 
heraldic  charges.  The  family  of  Thorold  of  Lincoln 
bears  :  Sable,  three  goats  salient  argent  (Plate  XXVI  I.,  fig. 
3).  Sable  (or  Vert),  three  goats  passant  argent,  is  borne 
by   the    families   of    Stansfeld,   or    Stansfielu,   of 
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Yorkshire.  CABRERA,  in  Spain,  bears  :  Argent ^  a  goat 
rampant  sable  within  a  bordure  of  rocks  proper;  a  very 
curious  example  (Pi FERRER,  Nobiliario  .  .  ,  de  EspaHa^ 
No.  537). 

Sheep,  both  rams  and  lambs,  are  frequently  found  as 
allusive  charges.  The  coat  of  Lambton,  Earl  of 
Durham,  is :  Sable,  a  fess  between  three  iambs  trippant 
argent.  Vert,  a  lamb  argent,  is  the  coat  of  LAMBERT  of 
Ireland ;  Van  Buten  ;  Lammens  ;  and  Adriani. 
Lambrecht  of  Flanders  bears  the  same  with  the  field 
azure.  Azure,  a  sheep  argent,  is  borne  by  SCHAEP  of 
Holland  ;  and  rampant  by  the  Marquis  AGNELLI. 

The  sheep  which  is  borne  on  an  azure  field  by  the 
Counts  Alessandri  of  Florence  has  two  heads. 

The  Barons  von  WiEDERllOLD  of  Bavaria  use  :  Per 
pale  or  and  azure,  oz^er  all  a  ram  salient  argent.  Gules,  a 
ram  passant  argent,  is  the  coat  of  the  Franconian  Counts 
VoiGT  DE  RiENECK ;  and,  with  the  ram  salient,  is  also 
borne  by  the  Barons  BojANOWSKl.  In  the  Wappenrolle 
von  Zurich,  Or,  on  a  mount  vert  a  ram  passant  sable,  is 
the  canting  coat  of  Ramensperg  (No.  72).  Or,  three 
lambs  sable,  is  borne  by  Lammens  of  Holland.  Vert^ 
three  rams  argent,  is  borne  by  Belin  ;  and  Azure,  a 
c/ievron  between  three  rams  or,  is  the  coat  of  Ramsev. 

The  Paschal- Lamb. — A  lamb  bearing  on  its  shoulder 
a  flag,  or  banner,  argent  charged  with  a  cross  gules,  and 
having  its  head  adorned  with  the  saintly  glory  similarly 
charged,  occurs  not  unfrequently  in  German  armory. 
Gules,  a  Pasclial-Lamb  argent,  on  a  terrace  vert,  is  the  coat 
of  the  Bavarian  WiJLFER,  and  (without  the  terrace)  of 
Lampoins  of  Holland.  Azure,  a  Paschal-Lamb  argent, 
is  borne  by  Pascal  of  France,  and  is  the  coat  of  the 
Swedish  province  of  GOTTLANI).  A  curious  use  of  this 
charge  as  a  symbol  of  the  Resurrection,  and  as  a  canting 
coat,  is  found  in  the  arms  of  the  families  of  OSTERTAG 
in  Bavaria  and  Suabia:    Azure^  on  a  mount  in  base,  a 
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Paschal-Lamb  argent  (Plate  XXVII.,  fig.  4).     (OSTER- 

HAUSEN,   OSTERHAMMER,  and    OSTERRIETH,   also   havc 

the  Paschal-Lamb  among  their  charges  {see  also  the  arms 
of  Brixen,  p.  12 1). 

The  Antelope  of  Heraldry  is  generally  represented 
in  a  very  conventional  manner  (sec  Glossary  of  English 
Ter7ns) ;  its  chief  use  in  British  armory  is  as  a  supporter. 
Plate  XXVII.,  fig.  s,  is  an  instance  of  its  employment  as 
a  charge  ;  Per  pale  argent  and  gules,  an  antelope  passant 
counter-changed,  the  coat  of  DiGHTON  of  Lincolnshire. 

The  Horse  alone,  as  distinct  from  its  use  in  conjunc- 
tion with  a  mounted  knight,  is  scarcely  so  frequent  a 
charge  as  we  might  have  expected.  The  escucheon  of 
Westphalia,  Gules,  a  horse  courant  argent,  formed  part 
of  the  arms  of  the  Electors  of  Hanover,  and  so  was 
borne  by  our  four  Georges,  and  by  William  IV.,  as  a 
part  of  the  Royal  Arms  ;  it  is  frequently  drawn  rampant, 
or  salient,  as  in  the  Acu  Complet  of  the  Prussian  Monarchy. 
Gules,  a  demt-horse  argent,  hoofed  and  maned  or,  issuing 
out  of  water  ((^iXher  proper,  or  in  its  conventional  repre- 
sentation barry  wavy  argent  and  azure)  is  the  coat  of 
Trevelyan.  Gules,  on  a  base  vert,  a  Jwrse  passant 
argent,  cingled  sable ;    is  borne  by  the  Counts  BVSTR- 

ZONOW\SKL 

The  horse  is  often  employed  as  an  allusive  charge. 
Gules,  a  horse  salient  argent,  are  the  arms  of  the  Roman 
Cavalli  (Plate  XXVII.,  fig.  6),  and  of  the  French 
Chivalets,  and  Chevalerie  ;  Or,  a  horse  rampant 
gules,  are  those  of  Renner  ;  Argent,  a  Jiorse  sable, 
saddled  gules,  those  of  POULAIN  ;  Azure,  a  horse  argent, 
of  ROSSLER.  Argent,  a  fess  between  three  colts  courant 
sable,  is  the  arms  of  COLT  (Baronet).  Gules,  a  mule 
passant  argent,  is  the  canting  coat  of  MOYLE.  The 
humble  ass  is  the  charge  of  the  family  of  ESEL  {Sable, 
an  ass  argent,  a  chief  of  the  same) ;  and  Or,  an  ass  issuant 
from  tlie  base  sable,  is  the  coat  of  Van  DER  Eese  of 
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Holland  ;  Azure,  an  ass  passant  sable  {J  proper)  is  borne 
by  LOVARI  of  Udine.  Sable,  a  fess  {or)  between  three 
asses  argent,  are  the  canting  arms  of  Ayscough.  The 
Bavarian  family  of  Frumbesp:l,  now  extinct,  used  to 
bear :  Argent,  an  ass  rampant  gules. 

Or,  a  liorse  salient  sable,  was  the  coat  borne  for  the 
Kingdom  of  Naples,  and  quartered  with  the  Sicilian 
triskele  (v.  p.  219)  by  MURAT.  An  escucheon  bearing 
the  arms  of  the  French  Empire,  and  royally  crowned, 
was  placed  en  surtout  above  these  quarterings. 

We  have  the  Hare  in  the  Scottish  coat  of  Cleland 
of  that  Ilk  (Plate  XX  VH.,  fig.  7).  A^ure,  a  hare  saliant 
argent  with  a  hunting  horn  vert,  garnished  gules,  pendent 
at  its  neck,  Haas  of  Bavaria  bears :  Gules,  a  liare  courant 
argent.       Vert,  on  a  mount  a  hare  sejant  proper,  is  borne 

by  Van  Noort. 

The  Rabbit  occurs  more  frequently  still.  Argent, 
a  clievron  betzveen  three  conies  sable,  is  the  coat  of 
Strode  of  Devonshire.  Vert,  three  rabbits  argent,  is 
borne  by  Van  den  Santheuvel  of  Holland.  The 
family  of  Aydie,  Marquises  de  Rib£rac  in  France,  bore: 
de  Gueules,  a  quatre  l(ipins  d\argent,  2  ct  2.  De  Gueules, 
au  cheifron  d'or  accost^  de  trois  tctes  de  lapin  d' argent,  is 
the  coat  of  DUMONT  de  Bostaquet,  in  Normandy. 
Or,  a  lion  rampant  gules,  on  a  bordure  azure  seven  rabbits 
argent,  spotted  sable,  are  the  amies  parlantes  of  the 
Portuguese  family  of  COELHO;  sometimes  the  lion  is 
charged  with  three  bars  chequy  or  and  azure.  King 
Manuel  granted  to  Nicolao  Coelho,  a  companion  of 
Vasco  da  Gama,  a  special  coat :  Gules,  between  two 
columns  argent  {each  on  a  mount  in  base  vert,  and  bearing 
a  shield  azure  charged  with  tJu  "Quinas  "  of  PORTUGAL) 
in  chief  a  lion  rampant  or,  and  in  base  a  ship  upon  tJie  sea 
proper. 

Seals  are  borne  by  the  Beuns  of  Holland  :  Gules, 
three  seals  argent  fessways  in  pale,  t/ie  middle  one  con- 
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tourrU ;   and   by   l)E   WULF :    Vert,  two  seals  rampant 
addorsed  or. 

Otters,  and  Ottek's  Heads,  are  occasionally  found 
in  Scottish  armory.  OUTREQUIN  bears:  Argent ^  five 
otters  sable  (2,  2,  i,  or  2,  i,  2).  The  coat  of  Meldrum, 
quartered  by  Seton,  is  :  Argent,  a  demi-otter  issuant 
from  a  bar  ivavy  sable  (Plate  XXVII.,  fig.  8).  Argent,  a 
chevron  between  three  otter's  heads  erased  sable,  is  the  old 
coat  of  Balfour  ;  and  the  same  with  the  charges  gides 
is  that  of  FULLERTON.  It  is  also  the  charge  in  the  arms 
of  the  Styrian  FiscHL,  Gules,  on  a  bend  an  otter  holding 
in  its  mouth  two  fish  proper. 

The  Beaver  is  borne  as  canting  arms  by  the  Swiss 
family  of  BiBER,  Or,  a  beaver  rampant  sable  {IVappen- 
rolle  von  Zurich,  No.  294)  and  also,  but  sometimes  gules, 
by  the  Barons  BiBRA. 

The  Badger  is  naturally  the  charge  in  the  coats  of 
the  English  families  of  Brock  {Argent,  a  badger  passant 
sable);  and  BADGER  (the  same  but  the  field  or) ;  as  well 
as  in  those  of  the  Swiss  Dachs,  Gules,  a  badger  rampant 
or,  and  of  the  Bavarian  Counts  von  Dachsberc;  (the 
same  but  with  the  charge  a?gent).  Azure,  a  badger 
argent,  are  the  arms  of  Tassis,  borne  en  surtout  by 
the  Princes  of  Thurm  and  Taxis. 

The  Hedgehog,  called  anciently  an  Urchin,  appears 
in  the  allusive  coats  of  HfiRLSSON  and  Herries  (Plate 
XXVII.,  fig.  10),  Argent,  three  urchins  sable  ;  and  in  the 
French  coats  of  Le  HfiRlSSfe :  d'Or,  a  trois  lu^rissons 
d'azur ;  and  d' Argent,  au  cJievron  de  gueules  accosts  de 
trois  liirissons  de  sable.  JEZ,  of  Poland,  bore:  Gules,  a 
Judge-hog  or. 

The  kindred  Porcupine  is  the  canting  coat  {Argent, 
a  porcupine  sable,  mal peau)  of  the  French  family  of  Mau- 
PEOU,  Comtes  d'ABLElGES,  Marquises  de  Maupeou. 
It  is  the  dexter  supporter  of  the  DE  LiSLES. 

Moles  are  borne  by  the  MiTFORDS  (Lords  Redes- 
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dale),  Argent^  a  fess  between  three  moles  passant  sable  ; 
(Plate  XXVIL,  fig.  1 1);  and  by  the  Polish  Trzykreti  : 
Argent^  three  moles  fessways  in  pale  sable.  In  Holland 
Moll  uses  :  Or^  on  a  mount  in  base  vert  a  mole  sable  ; 
another  Dutch  family  of  MOLLE  bears  :  Vert,  on  a  chief 
or,  a  mole  sable. 

The  Squirrel  occurs  in  some  English  coats,  usually 
as  an  allusive  charge.  Or,  a  squirrel  sejant  gules,  are  the 
arms  of  SQUIRE.  Argent,  a  squirrel  sejant  gules,  cracking 
a  nut,  are,  with  trifling  variations,  those  of  several 
families  of  NUTSHALL,  and  SQUIRE.  Argent  a  chevron 
azure  between  three  squirrels  gules  (with  or  without  nuts), 
is  the  coat  of  LOVELL.  FOUQUET,  the  celebrated 
Finance  Minister  of  LOUIS  XIV.,  bore:  d' Argent,  un 
^cureuil  rampant  de  gueules  (often  augmented  thus  :  a  la 
bordure  de  gueules  semh  de  jleurs-de-lis  d'or)  ;  with  the 
ambitious  motto  :  "  Quo  nan  ascendam  ?*'  Or,  a  squirrel 
on  a  mount  proper,  is  the  coat  of  SxUMl'F  of  Bavaria ; 
and  of  SiCHTERMANN  in  the  Netherlands.  Or,  three 
squirrels  gules,  is  borne  by  the  Danish  Alkeveders. 

The  Ape  as  a  charge  is  more  frequently  met  with 
abroad  than  in  British  Heraldry.  Vert,  an  ape  sejant, 
banded  and  chained  to  tlie  sinister  side  of  the  shield  argent, 
is  the  coat  of  APPLEGH.  Sable,  a  chevron  or,  between 
three  apes  argent  chained  gold,  are  the  arms  of  LOBLEV. 
Argent,  an  ape  gules,  holding  an  apple  or,  is  the  canting 
coat  of  Affenstein  (Plate  XXVI  I.,  fig.  12,  from  the 
Zurich  Wappenrolle,  No.  412).  Without  the  apple  this 
is  borne  by  Pascal-Colombier  of  France.  Apes  are 
used  as  supporters  by  the  FiTZGERALDS,  Dukes  of 
Leinster  ;  and  by  the  Maxwells  of  Pollock,  as  far 
back  as  the  reign  of  Robert  III. 

Rats. — Rats  seldom  occur  as  a  British  charge.  Paly 
of  six  or  and  gules,  on  a  canton  argent  a  rat  salient  sable, 
is  borne  by  Trat  of  Cornwall.  The  arms  of  the  See  of 
Arras  are  :  Or,  a  rat  sable  in  the  centre  point  between  tivo 
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pastoral  staves  paleways  addorsed  proper^  tlie  whole  within 
an  orle  of  ten  rats  of  the  second,  Or^  three  rats  gules,  is 
the  coat  of  the  Breton  family  of  I)E  LA  Benneraye. 
Argent,  a  rat  rampant  sable,  was  the  coat  of  the  Bavarian 
BiLLiCHS  now  extinct.  Rats  support  the  arms  of 
Renaud  de  Velort,  in  1449. 

Dogs. — I  have  left  until  the  last  the  Dog,  the  faithful 
companion  of  man,  which  appears  frequently  in  armory, 
both  at  home  and  abroad ;  the  talbot  (a  species  of 
mastiff)  and  the  greyhound  are  the  most  frequently 
used. 

Or,  a  dog  statant  sable,  collared  of  the  field,  is  the  coat 
of  the  Counts  of  ToGGENBURG  in  Switzerland.  (In  the 
Wappenrolle  von  Zurich,  No.  35,  the  collar  \s  gules,) 

Argent,  a  talbot  passant  gules  (in  chief  a  crescent  for 
difference),  is  the  coat  of  Viscount  WoLSELEV  (Plate 
XXVI  I.,  fig.  9) ;  Argent,  a  greyhound  courant  sable,  is  that 
of  M  O  R  ETO  N .  A  zure,  a  greyhound  {saliant)  argent  collared 
gules,  is  borne  by  the  Austrian  Counts  Blome  ;  and  with 
the  collar  or  by  the  French  Counts  NiCOLAY. 

Vert,  a  greyhound  passant  argent  collared  gules  buckled 
or,  is  ascribed  to  the  Byzantine  house  of  SCYLITZES  ; 
Asure,  a  talbot  statant  argent,  to  the  Silesian   Barons 

HUNDT. 

Three  greyhounds  courant  fessways  in  pale,  argent,  was 
borne  with  the  field  gules,  or  sable,  by  various  families  of 
Maulevrier  ;  and  Azure,  three  greyhounds  pursuing 
a  stag  argent,  all  bendways  and  '*at  random,"  is  the 
coat  of  Yardley.  Jean  de  Witt,  ** Grand  Pensionary  " 
of  Holland,  bore :  Vert,  a  greyhound  pursuing  a  hare  in 
chief,  in  base  a  hound  courant  and  vietving  the  hare  all 
argent.  Argent,  a  chevron  gules  between  three  talbots 
passant  sable,  was  used  by  Talbot  of  Norfolk.  Azure,  a 
chevron  or,  between  three  greyhounds  courant  argent,  is  the 
coat  of  Grimminck  of  the  Netherlands;  and,  with  the 
hounds  also  Or,  of  DE  Hondt  of  Flanders. 
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CHAPTER    IX. 

ANIMATE  CHARGES.      HI. 
A.   THE   EAGLE.— B.   OTHER   lilRIW. 
SECTION    A. 
TllK   Kahi.e. — In  the  eagle  as  a  heraldic  bearing  we 
have  a  [K)tnt  of  contact  between  ancient  Mytholc^y  or 
symbolism,  and  mediaeval  Heraldry.     The  bird  of  Jove 
King  of  gods  and  men,  adopted  as  the  standard  of  the 
Roman    Emperors  in   heathen  times,  continued   in  use 
after  Rome  had  become  Christian, 

After  the  coronation  of  CharlkmagNE  in  Rome,  on 
Christmas  Day  in  the  year  800,  that  prince,  claiming  to 
be  the  successor  of  the  old  Roman  Emperors,  is  said  to 
have  adopted  the  eagle  as  his  ensign,  and  placed  it 
conspicuously  on  his  palace  at  Aachen. 

The  eagle  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  was  borne  by 
the  German  Emperors  in  the  altitude  known  as  "dis- 
played ;"  that  is  with  the  body  upright,  the  wings  on 
either  side  raised  to  the  level  of  the  head,  and  the  legs 
extended  beneath  them.      The  eagle  thus  displayed  is 
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enamelled  on  the  hilt  of  the  Sword  of  CHARLEMAGNE 
still  preserved  in  the  Imperial  Treasury  in  the  Burg  at 
Vienna.      {See  Labarte,  Handbook  of  the  Arts  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  fig.  50,  p.  114,  1855.) 

The  Imperial  seal  upon  which  the  eagle  first  appears 
in  any  shape  is  that  of  the  Emperor  Henry  III. 
(1039-1056)  in  which  the  sceptre  carried  by  the  prince 
is  surmounted  by  a  single-headed  eagle.  {See  Dr 
ROEMER  Buchner's  Die  Siegel  der  Deutschen  Kaiser, 
No.  26,  p.  24,  whose  note  is  worth  transcribing.  "  Die 
romischen  Consuln  hatten  einen  elfenbeinern  Stab,  mit 
darauf  geschnitztem  Adler,  wie  viele  Miinzen,  und 
diptycha  consularia  beurkunden.  Sollte  nicht  von  den- 
selben  Heinrich  III.  dieses  uralte  Zeichen  der  Herr- 
schaft  angenommen  haben,  und  hierdurch  der  Adler,  als 
Reichsadler  aufgenommen  worden  sein?") 

At  the  battle  of  Molsen  on  the  Elster,  in  1080, 
Godfrey  de  Bouillon,  afterwards  the  first  Christian 
King  of  Jerusalem,  is  said  to  have  borne  the  banner 
of  the  Emperor  HENRY,  which  was  charged  with  the 
eagle — "  dux  cum  aquila  praecedens  Imperatorem " 
(William  of  Tyre,  Historia  Belli  Sacri,  p.  150). 
Henry's  rival,  Rodolph  of  Swabia,  who  fell  in  the 
same  battle,  used,  after  his  coronation  in  1077,  a  Great 
Seal  on  which  he  is  represented  holding  in  his  right 
hand  a  very  short  sceptre  or  staff  surmounted  by  an 
eagle  with  close  wings.  (Glafey,  Specimen  decadem 
Sigillorum,  table  iv.,  p.  25  ;  Leipsic,  1749;  and  RoEMER 
BUCHNER,  Die  Siegel,  etc.,  p.  26.) 

The  earliest  appearance  of  the  eagle  as  a  heraldic 
charge,  which  has  come  under  my  notice,  is  afforded  by 
the  Great  Seal  of  the  Markgrave  Leopold  of  Austria  in 
II 36  ;  on  it  the  mounted  figure  of  the  Markgrave  bears  a 
shield  charged  with  the  eagle  displayed.  (Hergott, 
Monuviefita  Austria,  tom  i.,  tab.  i.)  From  about  this 
time  it  was  borne  not  only  by  the  Emperor,  and  the  King 
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of  the  Romans,  but  by  the  princes  who,  as  Vicars  of  the 
Empire,  or  Lords  of  its  Marches,  were  charged  with  the 
government,  or  defence  of  its  provinces.  It  was  thus 
borne,  for  example,  by  the  Counts  of  Savoy,  as  Mar- 
quesses, or  Markgraves,  of  the  Empire  in  Italy,  a  title 
which  constantly  recurs  upon  their  seals.  {See  also 
Vol.  II.,  Chapter  on  SUPPORTERS.) 

The  single-headed  eagle  displayed  of  the  Empire  was 
also  borne  as  the  supporter  of  the  escucheon  of  Savoy. 
(See  the  gold  ''  Doppel  Doppia''  of  Charles  Emanuel, 
King  of  Sardinia,  1746;  and  it  has  not  yet  been 
disused  by  the  Kings  of  Italy.  It  thus  appears,  for 
instance,  on  the  centre  of  the  reverse  of  the  Cro.ss  of  the 
Order  of  the  Crown  of  Italy.) 

Under  FREDERICK  I.  Barbarossa  (Duke  of  Swabia, 
elected  King  of  the  Romans  in  11 52;  crowned  as 
Emperor  at  Rome  in  11 55),  the  eagle  had  become  the 
recognised  standard  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire. 

"  At  quse  Caesarese,  signuni  latiale  cohortis 
Regia  fulget  avis,  magnorum  densa  virorum 
Agmina  ceu  magni  glomeravit  viscera  regni." 

(Quoted  from  GUNTHERUS,  by  DUCANGE,  tom.  vii., 
sectio  xviii.). 

The  eagle  is  embroidered  with  the  Heiligenscheine,  or 
"glory"  round  its  head,  upon  the  gloves  which  formed 
part  of  the  Imperial  coronation  robes  in  the  twelfth 
century  {See  BocK's  splendid  work ;  Die  Kleinodien 
des  Heil,  Rbmischen  Retches^  etc.,  taf.  viii.,  Wien  1864); 
and  the  head  of  the  eagle  is  for  the  first  time  thus 
encircled  {diademed)  on  the  Imperial  seals,  by  ALFONSO 
of  Castile,  elected  King  of  the  Romans  in  1257. 
{See  ROEMER-BucnNER,Z>/>  Siegel,  etc..  No.  48  ;  VrI!:e, 
Genealogia  Coniituvi  Flandrice,  pi.  xvi. ;  Oetter,  Wap- 
penbelustigungy  i.,  50.) 

The  eagle  appears  on  the  coins  of  the  Emperor  Otto 
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IV.,  i2o8,  and  on  those  of  several  of  his  successors.  The 
Emperor  is  represented  on  horseback  bearing  a  shield 
charged  with  the  eagle.  Otto  was  thus  armed  at  the 
battle  of  BOUVINES  : — 

"  Quar  il  porle,  ce  n'est  pas  fable, 
L'escut  d'or  k  I'aigle  de  sable." 
(Phill.  Mouskes,  MS.  Hisioria  Francorum.) 

From  Bock's  Kieinodien,  etc.,  taf.  x.,  13,  we  see  that 
Otto's  imperial  mantle  was  powdered  with  single  eagles 
displayed,  and  with  lions  rampant. 

In  his  letters  Frederick  II.  (elected  King  of  the 
Romans  at  the  age  of  three  years ;  and  crowned  as 
Emperor  at  Rome  by  Pope  HONORIUS  in  1220)  often 
speaks  of  his  victorious  eagle  banners.  A  boldly  sculp- 
tured escucheon  of  this  Emperor,  with  the  single-headed 
eagle  displayed,  is  still  extant  in  the  north  aisle  of  the 
choir  of  Westminster  Abbey  (fig.  62,  p.  254). 

The  secretum  of  Florent  V.,  Count  of  HOLLAND 
(son  of  William,  Count  of  Holland,  who  was  elected 
King  of  the  Romans  in  1247,  crowned  at  Aachen  1248, 
and  slain  in  1256),  bears  the  lion  of  HOLLAND  in  a  shield 
placed  upon  the  breast  of  a  single-headed  eagle  displayed 
(Vr£e,  de  Seghelen  der  Graven  van  Vlaeudren,  pi.  Ixxix.). 
This  eagle  is  also  one  of  the  charges  on  the  seal  of 
William's  sister  Alice,  wife  of  Jean  d'Avesnes,  and 
on  the  counter-seal  it  is  curiously  dimidiated  with  the 
lion  rampant  (Plate  II.,  fig.  6). 

The  seal  of  Richard,  Earl  of  Cornwall  and 
PoiCTOU,  brother  of  our  King  HENRY  III.,  and  elected 
King  of  the  Romans  in  1257,  bears,  circa  1260,  his  arms 
{Argenty  a  lion  rampant  gules ^ .  within  a  bordure  sable 
cluirged  with  bezants^  supported  by  the  eagle  displayed  ; 
and  his  son  Edmund  used  the  same  arrangement. 

These  arms  remain  in  the  painted  glass,  or  appear  on 
the   encaustic  pavement,  in   many  of  the  churches  in 
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England  with  which  he  was  connected,  A  list  of  these 
churches  will  be  found  in  an  article  on  "  RICHARD  King 
of  the  Romans  "  in  The  Gentleman's  Magazine^  vol.  ccviii., 
pp.  1-13,  which  also  contains  coloured  plates  of  the 
encaustic  tiles  to  which  reference  is  here  nnade.  It  is 
curious  that,  at  least  in  England,  RICHARD  does  not 
seem  ever  to  have  used  the  German  eagle  as  his  arms, 
but  at  Great  Malvern  the  eagle  (which  is  there  double- 
headed)  is  surrounded  by  the  bordure  bezantee.  At 
Warblington  in  Hampshire  the  rampant  lion  is  borne, 
without  the  bordure,  in  an  escucheon  on  the  breast  of  a 
double-headed  eagle.  It  must  be  noted,  however,  that 
in  many  cases  the  glass  and  tiles  are  probably  of  a  later 
date,  and  we  cannot  safely  appeal  to  them  as  affording 
evidence  of  RlCHARD\s  own  use. 

The  coins  of  Adolf  of  Nassau,  elected  King  of  the 
Romans  in  1291,  bear  the  single  eagle  displayed;  and 
we  learn  from  the  rhythmical  chronicle  of  a  contemporary 
poet,  Ottacar  von  Steyermarck,  that  in  1298  the 
surcoats  and  housings  used  at  the  battle  of  Gellheim  by 
Adolf  and  his  rival  competitor  for  the  Imperial  Crown — 
Albert  of  Austria,  son  of  the  Emperor  Rodolph,— 
were  of  yellow  cloth  charged  with  the  same  figure. 

Spener  {Opus Heraldicum^  pars.  spec.,pp.66-67,quoting 
from  FUGGER,  Spiegel  der  Ehren  des  Hauses  Oesterreicli) 
says  that,  as  Emperor,  Albert  bore,  on  the  breast  of  the 
single-headed  eagle  of  the  Empire,  his  arms — Quarterly  ; 

I.  Austria;  2.  Styria;  3.  Carniola;  4.  Hapsburg. 

On  the  Great  Seal  of  the  Emperor  LouiS  IV.  (Duke  of 
Bavaria,  elected  King  of  the  Romans  in  13 14,  crowned 
as  Emperor  at  Rome  in  1328)  the  throne  is  borne  by 
eagles,  and  the  eagle-displayed  surmounts  the  cross  on 
the  Imperial  sceptre. 

This  is  the  first  Imperial  Great  Seal  to  which  a  counter- 
seal  is  attached  ;  this  bears  (without  a  shield)  a  standing 
eagle  turned  to  the  sinister,  but  with  its  head  regardant 
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to   the   dexter.      (ROEMER-BOCHNER,   Die   Siegel  der 
Deutschen  Kaiser,  etc.,  No  55.) 

On  the  secretum  of  MARGARET,  Sovereign  Countess 
of  Holland,  second  wife  of  the  Emperor  LOULS,  the 
single  eagle  is  represented ;  and  on  others  of  her  seals  it 
supports  upon  its  breast  a  lozenge  shield  charged  with 
four  lions  ;  two  of  HOLLAND,  and  as  many  of  FLANDERS  : 
the  red  lions  of  HOLLAND  in  chief  and  base  ;  the  sable 
lions  of  Flanders  in  the  flanks.  (Vr£e,  Gen,  Com, 
Flandr,^  p.  58.)  The  pourfilar  lines  which  would  have 
made  the  lozenge  quartered  per  saltire  are  omitted,  as 
they  are  also  in  the  quartered  escucheon  of  Queen 
Philippa  of  Hainault  in  Westminster  Abbey.  {See 
Vol.  H.,  pp.  76,  77.) 

The  eagle  properly  displayed  as  a  heraldic  charge  upon 
a  shield  is  shown  on  a  somewhat  smaller  seal  of  the 
Emperor  GUNTHER  VON  ScHWARZBURG,  elected  King 
of  the  Romans  in  1349  (No  58,  of  ROEMER  Buchner). 

On  the  Great  Seal  of  the  Emperor  Charles  IV.  (King 
of  Bohemia,  elected  King  of  the  Romans  in  1308, 
crowned  at  Rome  in  13 12),  this  throned  ^^gy  is  placed 
between  two  shields,  one  of  the  single  eagle  ;  the  other 
bearing  the  lion  of  BOHEMIA.  (ROEMER  BGXHNER 
Siegel  der  Deutschen  Kaiser,  No.  59,  etc.) 

An  Imperial  dalmatic  of  the  fourteenth  century  bears 
golden  roundles  charged  with  the  single-headed  eagle 
(BocK,  Kleinodien,  taf  xi.,  14). 

The  Double-Headed  Eagle. — The  origin  of  the 
double-headed  eagle  displayed  is  a  matter  of  some 
uncertainty.  Double  eagles  were  among  the  gold 
ornaments  found  by  Dr  SCHLIEMANN,  il/vr^;/^,  p.  318, 
No.  480. 

DUCANGE  (vol.  vii.,  Dissertatio  dc  Inferioris  ^vi 
Nuniismatibus,  p.  151)  writes  : — 

"  Quidam  Germanos  bicipitem  aquilam  sibi  adrogasse 
existimant  ex  quo  in  ciadc  Variana  signa  Romanorum, 
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et  aquilae  duar  in  eorum  venere  potestatem ;    tcrtia  a 
signifero    priusquam     in     man  us    hostium    vcniret,    in 
cnienta  palude  demersa,  ut  ait  Florus,  quas  quidem  binas 
aquilas  diis  patriis  in  lucis  ii  suspendcrint. 
Ulricus  Huttenus  : — 

"  Vindicc  ut  Arminio,  cclcris  prope  nira  Visurgis 
Romanas  acies  miro  Germania  motu 
Quintiliumque  ducem  conciderit,  unde  bi rostra; 
Contigerint  aquil<e,  traducti  insignia  regni 
Excussumque  juguin  non  tantum  hsec  tempora  nossent." 

NiSBET  Cwho,  without  any  acknowledgement,  makes 
large  use  of  Menkstrier's  remarks  on  the  Imperial 
eagle,  as  given  in  POrigine  des  Armoiries  et  du  Blasoriy 
pp.  538-549)  adopts  the  opinion  of  that  learned  writer  that 
the  double  eagle  originated  in  the  arms  of  the  Emperors 
of  the  East,  who,  he  says,  when  the  throne  was  occupied 
by  two  co-regnant  princes,  placed  two  eagles,  one  above 
the  other  in  one  shield  on  their  seals  and  coins  ;  and  that 
it  was  adopted  in  Germany  "  by  the  Emperors  of  the 
Western  Empire,  upon  the  decline  of  that  of  the  East, 
especially  by  SiGlSMUND  who  joined  both  the  eagles 
together  with  their  heads  separate,  to  show  the 
sovereignties  of  the  two  empires  conjoined  in  his 
person  :  which  practice  was  continued  by  his  successors" 
{System  of  Heraldr)',  i.,  337-338).  The  Imperial  eagle 
was  "  not  one  eagle  with  two  heads,  but  two  eagles,  the 
one  laid  upon  the  other,  and  their  heads  separate,  look- 
ing different  ways,  which  represent  the  two  heads  of  the 
Empire  after  it  was  divided  into  East  and  West." 


K  ( 


II  grande  imperio  ch'era  un  corpo  solo 
Avea  due  capi ;  un  nel'antica  Roma  ; 
Che  regeva  i  paesi  occidental!, 
E  I'altra  nella  nova,  che  dal  volgo 
S'appella  la  cittk  di  Constantino, 
Quest'  era  capo  k  tutto  I'oriente  ; 
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Onde  I'aquila  d'oro  in  Campo  rosso 

Insegna  imperial,  poi  si  dipinse 

E  si  dipinge  con  due  teste  ancora.' " 

(J.  G.  Trissinus,  Italia  a  Gothis  liberata,) 

(The  double-headed  eagle  of  gold  on  a  red  field,  here 
referred  to  as  borne  by  the  Emperors  of  the  East,  was 
indeed  used  by  them  in  later  times,  and  appears  in  more 
modern  days  as  a  quartering  in  the  shield  of  the  Dukes 
of  Mantua  to  denote  the  pretensions  to  the  Eastern 
Empire  which  they  derived  from  the  Marquesses  of 
MONTFERRAT.     Cf.  the  coat  of  Gitistiniani,  p.  265). 

But  DucANGE  very  properly  remarks  that — "hae 
recentiorum  conjecturae  ingenii  potius  acuminequam  ipsa 
nituntur  rei  veritate,  cum  biceps  aquila  longe  recentior 
videatur  praesertim  apud  Byzantinos ;  utpote  quae 
uniceps  in  insignibus  gentilitiis  Palaeologorum  Montferrat- 
ensium  descripta  sit  qua  Imperium  Constantinopolitanum 
designatur ;  deinde  in  effigie  Constantini  Palaeologi 
(1041-42),  Michaelis  imperatoris  filii  (quam  initio  hujus 
dissertationis  describimus)  pallium  aquilis  cum  unico 
capite  inspersum  conspiciatur."     So  also  on  the  coins  of 

Theodorus  Lascaris,  Michael,  and  Andronicus 

Pal.eOLOGUS,  the  eagle  is  single-headed. 

The  eagles  on  a  coin  of  Theodorus  Lascaris  in  125 1 
are  double-headed  :  and  the  letter  of  DEMETRIUS 
Pal.4!:ologus  to  Charles  VII.  of  France,  circa  1400, 
has  a  seal  of  blue  wax  (according  to  Imperial  custom), 
charged  with  the  double-headed  eagle.  MENfeTRlER 
thinks  that  the  use  of  the  double-headed  eagle  by  the 
Emperors  of  the  East  arose  in  the  same  manner  as  that 
of  the  double  cross  which  appears  on  their  coins. 

He  says  that  as  the  cross  was  used  as  a  sceptre,  and 
when  two  Emperors  were  co-regnant  it  was  represented 
with  a  double  traverse  and  held  by  both ;  so  on  their 
seals  and  coins  they  united  two  eagles  into  one.  But  it 
appears  more  likely  that  the  Byzantine  princes  borrowed 
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the  double-headed  eagle  from  the  Turkish  dynasty  of  the 
Seljuks.  This  emblem  still  remains  carved  over  the 
principal  entrance  of  the  Turkish  fort  of  Kara  Hisar  in 
Anato'.ia.  Professor  WILLIAM  Ramsay  of  Aberdeen, 
writing  in  vol  iv.,  of  the  Supplementary  Papers  of  the 
Royal  Geographical  Society  (London,  1890)  carries  the 
f)edigree  of  the  double-headed  eagle  a  step  further  back. 
On  the  ruins  of  E>aik  in  Northern  Cappadocia,  amid  the 
relics  of  a  very  early  civilisation,  the  symbol  of  the 
double-headed  eagle  appears,  and  was  thence  borrowed 
by  the  Seljuk  Sultans  who  **  adopted  it  as  their  symbol, 
placed  it  on  their  coins,  and  carved  it  on  their  buildings." 
(Sec  Quarterly  Review^  July,  1892.  It  also  appears  on 
the  walls  of  Amid.  See  Saturday  Review ,  March  1895.) 
The  double-headed  eagle,  which  is  the  charge  of  the 
Imperial  arms  of  Russia,  was  assumed  by  the  Grand 
Duke  Ivan  Basilovitz  of  Moscow,  who,  in  1472, 
married  SOPHIA,  daughter  of  Thomas  Paleologus, 
and  niece  of  the  last  Emperor  of  Byzantium,  CONSTAN- 
TINE  XIV.  It  appears  first  on  a  seal  appended  to  a 
charter  of  1497.  {^See  KOEHNK,  Notice  sur  les  Sceaux  et 
Armoiries  de  la  Russie^  pp.  8,  9,  Berlin,  1861.) 

Stephen  NT^manja,  Czar  of  Servia  and  Bosnia, 
had  long  previously  assumed  the  double  eagle  of  Byzan- 
tium (but,  silver  instead  of  gold,  on  a  shield  gules) ;  and 
used  it,  crowned  with  an  eastern  crown,  as  the  crest 
of  his  crowned  helm.  (See  the  account  of  Tlie  Book  of 
Arms  of  the  Nobility  of  Bosnia^  or  Illyria,  and  Servia^ 
etc.,  in  the  year  1340,  given  in  EVANS'  tour  Through 
Bosnia  and  t lie  Herzegovina,  in  1875,  pp.  214-225.) 

The  double-headed  eagle  displayed  was  borne,  with 
variations  of  tincture  and  accessories,  by  several  of  the 
great  Byzantian  families:  KORESSIOS  bore:  Sable, 
beneath  the  Imperial  croivn  proper,  a  double-headed  eagle 
displayed  or,  holding  in  each  of  its  claws  a  sword paleways 
argent.     Vatatzes  used  :    Vert,  the  double-headed  eagle 
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displayed  or^  above  each  of  its  fieads  an  estoile  argent, 
LAvSCARIS  bore  :  Or^  a  double-headed  eagle  displayed  sable 
anned  gules y  beneath  an  Eastern  crown  of  three  points  of 
the  last. 

Although,  as  we  have  seen,  the  assumption  of  the 
double-headed  eagle  displayed  as  the  arms  of  the  Holy 
Roman  Empire  has  been  commonly  attributed  to  the 
Emperor  SiGlSMUND,  it  is  quite  clear  that  it  had  been  in 
use  at  an  earlier  date.  It  appears,  I  think  not  for  the 
first  time,  on  the  coins  of  the  Emperor  Louis  THE 
Bavarian  in  13 14.  The  seals  of  his  sons  Duke  William 
of  Bavaria,  Count  of  Ostrevant,  and  Albert,  Count 
Palatine  of  the  Km^E.circa  1350,  bear  the  shield  of  their 
arms  (Quarterly,  i  and  4.  BAVARIA  ;  2  and  3.  FLANDERS 
quartering  HOLLAND,  vide  Vol.  H.),  upon  the  breast 
of  a  double-headed  eagle  displayed.  (Vr£e,  GMalogie 
des  Comtes  de  Flandres^  plate  lix.)  Earlier  instances  still 
are  afforded  by  a  shield  in  one  of  the  windows  of  York 
Minster,  circa  1307;  and  in  a  MS.  copy  of  MATTHEW 
Paris,  circa  1250,  now  preserved  in  the  British  Museum, 
this  eagle  occurs  unmistakably  for  the  Emperor  of 
Germany.  In  the  Roll  of  Anns  of  the  Thirteenth  Century, 
probably  written  about  1280,  its  first  and  third  entries 
are  : — I.  L'Empereur  d'Almaine  ;  d'or  a  ung  aigle  espany 
ove  des  deux  tetes  sable.  HI.  Le  Roy  d'Almaine,  d'or 
un  egle  displaye  sable.     {Archceologia,  xxxix.,  p.  378.) 

In  the  Wappenrolle  von  Ziirich,  if  No.  12  be  (as 
seems  pretty  certain),  the  shield  of  the  Empire,  the  eagle 
is  still  single-headed. 

The  earliest  use  of  the  double-headed  eagle  on  an 
Imperial  seal  with  which  I  am  acquainted  is  afforded  by 
a  counter-seal  of  the  Emperor  Wenzeslaus  (King  of 
Bohemia,  elected  King  of  the  Romans,  and  crowned 
at  Aachen  in  1376,  but  deposed  in  1400).  On  this 
counter-seal  the  double-headed  eagle  bears  on  its 
breast  a  round  escucheon  charged  with  the  Bohemian 
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lion.     But  on  this  Dr  ROEMER  BUCHNER  makes  the 
following  remark : — 

"  Irrig  ist  es  wenn  dieses  Contrasiegel  als  doppelter 
Reichsadler  angesehen  wird,  schon  als  bohmischer  Konig 
flihrte  er  solches,  daher  kein  Reichswappen,  wahrschein- 
lich  sind  die  Adler  von  Brandenburg  und  Schlesien  hier 
vereint."  {^Die  Siegel  der  deuischen  Kaiser,  etc.,  No.  64, 
Frankfurt  am  Main,  185 1.)  On  the  Great  Seal  itself  of 
Wenzeslaus  the  Emperor  is  seated  between  two  shields, 
the  dexter  one  charged  with  the  single  eagle  displayed, 
the  arms  of  the  King  of  the  Romans  ;  the  sinister  bearing 
the  double-tailed  lion  of  BOHEMIA.  If  this  view  be 
correct,  as  an  undoubted  emblem  of  the  Holy  Roman 
Empire  the  double-headed  eagle  first  occurs  (so  far  as 
seals  are  concerned)  on  that  of  the  Emperor  SiGlSMUND 
(son  of  Charles  IV.),  King  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia, 
crowned  at  Aachen  in  14 14,  and  as  Emperor  at  Rome  in 
1434,  died  in  1437.  Here,  for  the  first  time,  the  armorial 
shield  is  charged  with  the  double-headed  eagle,  of  which 
the  heads  are  "  diademed  "  or  surrounded  by  the  golden 
Ileiligenscheine.  (The  double-headed  eagle,  thus  adorned, 
also  appears  on  the  counter-seal  with  an  inscription 
allusive  to  EZEKIEL  xvii.  3  and  7.  See  RoEMER 
Buchner,  Siegel,  etc.,  No.  73.) 

After  the  adoption  of  the  double-headed  eagle  as  the 
arms  of  the  Empire,  the  single-headed  eagle  displayed 
became  the  distinctive  possession  of  the  King  of  the 
Romans  ;  the  second  head  being  added  on  his  attainment 
of  the  Imperial  Crown.  See,  among  other  examples, 
the  fine  counter-seal  of  Maximilian,  as  King  of  the 
Romans,  in  VrEe,  Die  Seglulen  der  Graven  van  Vlaen- 
dren^  plate  xlvi.,  Bruges,  1640.  Here  the  single -headed 
eagle  with  the  Heiligenscheine  is  the  charge  of  his 
shield,  and  bears  on  its  breast  a  small  cscucheon  of 
Austria-Modern,  impaling  Burgundy-ancient  (ap- 
parently sans  bordure).     But  on   MAXIMILIAN'S  signet 
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{Ibid.,  No.  56)  after  his  attainment  of  the  Imperial 
dignity  the  eagle  (which  bears  the  correct  impalement) 
is  double-headed. 

On  the  Aurea  Bulla  of  Charles  VI.  (1711-1740) 
the  Heiligenscluine  is  converted  into  a  flat  circular 
plate.  It  is  only  on  the  seal  of  Charles  VII. 
(1740- 1 745)  that  the  sword  and  sceptre  both  appear  in 
the  dexter  claw,  and  the  orb  in  the  sinister,  of  the 
Imperial  eagle. 

The  first  instance  of  a  Great  Seal  in  which  the  Im- 
perial Eagle  is  represented  bearing  on  its  breast  the 
escucheon  of  the  personal  bearings  of  the  Emperor,  is 
that  of  Charles  V.  (Roemer  Buchner,  Die  Siegel,  etc., 
No.  88) ;  on  this  the  arms  of  the  Spanish  kingdoms  are 
represented  crowned.  Many  of  Charles's  seals  have 
this  escucheon  uncrowned  (see  Vr£E,  Die  Seg/ielen  der 
Graven  van  Vlaendren,  plates  Ixii.,  etc.).  On  one  seal,  as 
Duke  of  Burgundy,  Plate  LXII.,  his  escucheon  is  of 
AuSTRL\-MODERN  only.  The  coats  of  CASTILE  impal- 
ing Leon  are  sometimes  similarly  used  alone. 

As  a  heraldic  charge,  apart  from  any  connection  with 
the  Empire,  we  find  the  double-headed  eagle  displayed 
in  a  lozenge,  upon  the  seal  of  ISABEL  DE  St.  Vrain  in 
1262.  (Demay,  Le  Costume  d'apres  les  Sceaux,  p.  229.) 
On  the  magnificent  encaustic  pavement  of  the  church  of 
Saint  Pierre  de  Dive,  in  Calvados,  which  is  probably  of 
the  early  part  of  the  thirteenth  century,  the  double- 
headed  eagle  displayed  occurs  with  very  great  frequency. 
(This  pavement  is  engraved  in  DE  Caumont,  Abt^Maire 
d'Arc/iMogie,  pp.  384-386.)  Argent y  a  double-headed 
eagle  displayed  sable,  over  all  a  cotice  gules^  was  the  coat 
worn  by  the  celebrated  Bertrand  du  GUESCLIN,  Con- 
stable of  France  (d.  1380).  The  Mar^chal  de  BOUCI- 
QUAUT  bore  a  like  eagle,  though  his  arms  are  differently 
tinctured ;  they  are : — d* Argent,  a  Vaigle  ^ploy/e  de  gueules, 
annte  dor.     Gules,  a  double-headed  eagle  displayed  or. 
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on  its  breast  an  escucheon  azure^  thereon  within  a  narrow 
bordure  a  /ess  of  tlie  second^  is  the  coat  of  GlUSTINIANI 
(Plate  XX  VI 1 1,  fig.  2). 

The  consideration  of  the  use  of  the  Imperial  eagle  as 
an  augmentation  may  be  fitly  deferred  to  the  special 
Chapter  on  Augmentations,  in  Vol.  II. 

The  eagle  now  borne  for  the  German  Empire  is  single- 
headed,  of  sable,  armed  and  langued  gules.  Over  its  head 
is  placed  the  crown  of  CHARLEMAGNE.  Upon  its  breast 
is  an  escucheon  which  contains  the  personal  arms  of  the 
Emperor,  viz.,  the  Royal  Arms  of  Prussia  : — Argent ,  an 
eagle  displayed  sable  crowned,  and  with  klee-stengel  or, 
anned  gules,  holding  in  its  dexter  claw  the  Royal  sceptre, 
and  in  tlie  sinister  t/ie  Royal  Orb;  on  its  breast  a  small 
escuc/ieon  of  the  anns  of  the  House  of  HOHENZOLLERN, 
viz.,  Quarterly  argent  and  sable. 

The  arms  of  the  Kingdom  of  POLAND  are :  Gules,  an 
eagle  displayed  argent  crowned  or.  This  appears  as  early 
as  the  year  1255,  on  the  seal  of  King  BOLESLAS,  where 
the  shield  borne  by  the  royal  knight  is  charged  with  the 
eagle.  Later  on,  since  the  union  of  Lithuania  to  Poland 
in  1385,  the  arms  were  quartered  with  the  following  coat : 
Gules,  a  knight  mounted  on  a  white  horse,  and  bearing  on 
his  buckler  azure  a  cross  patriarchal  or,  for  LITHUANIA. 

The  arms  of  the  imperial  city  of  FRANKFURT  are 
identical  with  those  of  POLAND. 

The  arms  of  the  Markgravate  of  BRANDENBURG, 
which  was  given  in  pledge  by  the  Emperor  SiGISMUND 
to  Frederich  of  HOHENZOLLERN,  Burg-grave  of  Niirn- 
berg  in  141 7,  and  which  became  the  foundation  of  the 
splendid  fortunes  of  the  present  Imperial  German 
dynasty,  were  :  Argent,  an  eagle  displayed  gules,  with 
"  klee  stengeln  "  on  its  wings  or,  and  armed  of  the  last. 

As  might  be  expected,  both  the  sable  single-headed 
eagle  of  the  German  kingdom,  and  the  double-headed 
eagle  of  the    Holy   Roman   Empire,  enter  with   great 
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frequency  into  the  armorial  bearings  of  the  Princes, 
provinces,  and  cities  of  the  Empire.  A  large  and  inter- 
esting volume  might  easily  be  written  which  should  deal 
exclusively  with  the  Heraldry  of  the  Eagle.  It  is  not 
possible  in  our  limited  space  to  do  more  than  allude 
to  a  few  of  the  most  important  examples. 

The  coat  of  the  Duchy  of  SiLESiA  is :  Or,  an  eagle 
displayed  sable ,  crowned  (and  often  armed)  of  the  field ; 
on  its  breast  and  wings  a  crescent  with  a  cross  between  its 
horns  argent.  The  Dukes  of  Glo(;au  bore  the  same 
without  the  cross. 

The  County  of  Tirol  bears  :  Argent,  aft  eagle  dis- 
played gules  crowned,  armed,  and  with  "  klee-stengeln  "  or. 

The  arms  of  the  Markgravate  of  Mahren,  or 
Moravia,  in  the  Austrian  Acu  Complet  are :  Azure,  an 
eagle  displayed  chequy  argent  and  gules,  crowned  or. 

The  Duchy  of  We.stphalia  (one  of  the  Saxon  and 
Anhalt  quarterings)  bears :  Azure,  an  eagle  displayed, 
crozvned  or;  and  the  same  coat  (but  often  with  the 
crown  omitted)  is  used  for  the  Palatinate  of  Saxonv. 

Azure,  an  eagle  displayed  argent,  is  the  coat  of  the 
Counties  of  Arensberg  (quartered  by  Prussia),  and 
of  MiJHLlNGEN,  which  appears  in  the  Anhalt  shield  ; 
and,  with  a  golden  crown,  of  the  house  of  EsTE,  from 
which  our  own  Royal  family  derives  its  descent, 
and  of  which  the  Dukes  of  MODENA  are  the  chief 
representatives. 

The  arms  of  the  Duchy  of  Carniola,  or  Cravn,  are 
given  in  Vol.  II.,  p.  125.  Gules,  an  eagle  displayed  argent, 
the  coat  of  the  County  of  RUPPIN,  is  borne  among  the 
Prussian  quarterings.  Sable,  an  eagle  displayed  or,  are 
the  arms  of  the  Swedish  province  of  WermelanI). 
Sable,  an  eagle  displayed  argent,  was  borne  by  the  old 
lords  of  Arnstein,  and  quartered  by  the  Counts  of 
Mannsfeld.  The  famous  Genoese  family  of  DORIA 
bore :   Per  fess  or  and  argent  an  eagle  displayed  sable 
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(Plate  XXVIII.,  fig.  i).  The  poet  Alfieri  bore:  Or, 
an  eagle  displayed  sable. 

The  Princes  of  LOBKOWITZ  quartered  with  their  own 
arms  {Per  f ess  gules  and  argent,  the  coat  of  the  house  of 
Zerotin): — Argent,  an  eagle  displayed  in  bend  sable, 
croivned  or,  and  charged  on  the  breast  with  a  crescent 
of  the  field,  (These  are  also  the  arms  of  the  Counts  of 
Hatzfeld.)  a  parallel  coat  to  this  curious  blazon  is 
recorded  in  the  Wappenrolle  von  Zurich,  No.  115,  where 
Argent,  an  eagle  displayed  in  bend  gules,  is  the  coat  of 
ScHONEN.  The  Marquises  of  Fagnani  in  Italy  also 
bear  :  Azure,  an  eagle  in  bend  argent. 

The  Counts  of  Saarwerden  used  :  Sable,  a  double- 
Jieaded  eagle  displayed  argent ;  a  coat  which  appears  in 
the  escucheon  of  the  Dukes  of  Nassau. 

Gules,  an  eagle  displayed  chequy  sable  and  or,  is  the 
coat  borne  by  Popes  INNOCENT  III.,  GREGORY  IX., 
and  Alexander  IV.  of  the  family  of  Signi  at  Agnani. 

Per  bend  argent  and  gules  an  eagle  counter-changed, 
is  the  coat  of  the  Italian  family  of  Seccano  ;  and 
with  the  tinctures  azjire  and  argent,  of  the  Venetian 
LOMBARDI.  Orlovcich  in  Servia  bears :  Per  pale, 
sable  and  argent,  an  eagle  counter-changed,  armed,  and 
crowned  or,  PoLENTA,  Per  pale  or  and  azure,  an  eagle 
per  pale  gules  and  argent.  The  family  of  DE  LiMESAV 
in  Normandy,  from  which  the  great  Scottish  house  of 
Lindsay,  Earls  of  Crawford,  etc.,  derives  its  origin, 
bore :  Gules,  an  eagle  displayed  or,  which  was  also  the 
bearing  of  the  families  of  Rye,  Marquess  de  Varam- 
BON ;  ViENNE;  Ferronay  (banneret  of  Touraine), 
etc.  Or,  an  eagle  displayed  azure,  the  coat  of  the 
Prignani,  was  borne  by  Pope  Urban  VI.  Sable, 
on  a  fess  argent  the  Imperial  Eagle,  crowned  proper,  is 
borne  by  the  Princes  Colloredo-Mansfeld. 

The  French  family  of  COLIGNY  (Dues  de  Chatillon, 
Marquesses   d'ANDELOT,  etc.),   used :    Gules,   an  eagle 
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displayed  argent,  croivned  or.  In  England  in  early  times 
the   eagle  was  only  borne   by  a  very  few  families  of 

distinction.  Ralph  de  Monthermer,  Earl  of  Glou- 
cester in  right  of  his  wife,  bore  (as  in  Plate  XXV.,  fig.  i), 
Or,  an  eagle  displayed  vert,  arms  which  were  afterwards 
quartered  with  those  of  MONTACUTE  in  the  shields  of  the 
Earls  of  Sallsbury  and  Warwick.  The  notorious 
Piers    Gaveston,  created    Earl    of  Cornwall   by 

Edward  II.,  bore  :    Vert,  six  eagles  displayed  or. 

The  eagle  appears  in  the  coat  of  Queen's  College, 
Oxford,  which  are  those  of  its  founder  ROBERT  DE 
Eglesfeld,  confessor  to  Philippa,  Queen  of  Edward 
III.: —  A  rgent,  three  eagles  displayed  gules  armed  or.  The 
heraldic  eagle  has  usually  its  beak  and  claws  (sometimes 
the  beak,  legs,  and  claws)  of  a  different  tincture  from 
the  rest  of  its  body.  In  the  first  case  it  is  sufficient  to 
use  the  phrase  armed,  which  includes  beak  as  well  as 
claws :  in  the  latter  case  the  tei-m  employed  is  usually 
beaked  and  membered  (in  French  becqut^e  et  membn^e),  the 
legs  including  the  claws.  In  the  armory  of  Germany 
and  the  Low  Countries  the  whole  unfeathered  part  of  the 
leg  is  intended  when  the  term  armed  is  used. 

The  arms  of  the  great  French  family  DE  LA  Tr£- 
MOILLE  (Vicomtes  and  Dues  de  Thouars,  Dues  de  la 
Tr£moille,  Princes  de  Talmont,  et  de  Tarente, 
etc.),  are :  d'Or,  au  chevron  de  gueules  accompagni  de 
trois  aigles  d'asur,  becqui^es  et  membr^es  du  second. 

The  famous  Charlotte  de  la  Tr£moille,  Countess 
of  Derby  (d.  1664),  was  daughter  of  Claude,  Prince 
de  Talmont,  etc.,  by  Charlotte,  daughter  of 
William,  Prince  of  Orange  (Vol.  II.,  p.  128,  and  cf. 
Vol.  II.,  Plate  v.,  figs,  i  and  4). 

In  Scotland  the  eagle  displayed  occurs  at  an  early 
date.  The  Ramsays,  Earls  of  Dalhousie,  bear: 
Argent,  an  eagle  displayed  sable,  beaked  and  membered 
gules.     The  Carnegies,  Earls  of  SOUTHESK,  now  use : 
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Argent y  an  eagle  displayed  asure^  beaked  and  viembered 
gules y  charged  on  the  breast  with  a  covered  cup  of  tlie  field 
or.  But  the  field  is  Or  in  the  old  entries  in  the  Lyon 
Register,  and  it  is  so  borne  still  by  the  cadet  branches  of 
the  family.  Early  seals  of  this  family  show  the  eagle 
standing  on  a  barrel,  which  was  allusive  to  their  tenure 
of  the  estate  of  KiNNAIRD  "for  the  serwise  of  the 
kepeing  of  the  Kyngis  ale  sellar  within  the  Schirefdome 
of  Forfar"  (Stodart,  Scottish  Anns,  ii.,  pp.  137-138). 
Argent,  three  eagles  displayed  gules,  crowned  or,  is  the  coat 
of  the  DE  COURCYS,  Barons  of  KiNGSALE,  in  Ireland. 

The  allerion  (in  French  aUrion\  originally  synony- 
mous with  an  eagle,  was  in  the  hands  of  some  fanciful 
heralds,  deprived  of  its  legs  and  beak,  as  in  the  arms 
of  the  House  of  Lorraine  still  quartered  by  the 
Emperors  of  AUSTRIA : — Or,  on  a  bend  gules  three 
allerions  argent.  The  myth  which  refers  the  origin  of 
this  coat  to  a  fowling  exploit  in  Crusading  days  is 
too  absurd  for  further  quotation.  The  charges  are 
really  anagrams  (alerion)  of  the  name  LORAINE  {see 
Planch t,  Pursuivant,  pp.  86-91). 

The  coat  of  the  great  French  family  DE  MONTMOR- 
ENCY is  still  blazoned  with  allerions  instead  of  the  original 
four  eagles  :  d'Or,  a  la  croix  de  gueules  cantonne  de  seize 
alcrions d\izur.  The  MONTMORENCY- Laval  {vide supra) 
differenced  this  coat  by  charging  the  cross  \\\\}[ifive  escal- 
lops argent.     {See  Vol.  II.,  Plate  V.,  fig.  3  ;  and  p.  62.) 

When  two  or  more  eagles  are  borne  in  a  shield  they 
are  sometimes,  but  quite  needlessly,  blazoned  eaglets; 
but  even  the  heraldic  purists  who  insist  on  this  distinction 
admit  that  it  need  not  be  made  when  the  birds  are 
separated  by  an  Ordinary.  Thus  :  Azure,  a  pale  between 
two  eagles  displayed  argent,  is  the  coat  of  WOODWARD, 
of  Warwickshire  and  the  neighbouring  counties.  Argent, 
a  saltire  gules  betivcen  four  eagles  displayed  azure,  is  used 
by  HOBART,  Earls  of  BUCKINGHAMSHIRE.     The  great 
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Italian  house  of  the  GONZAGAS,  Dukes  of  Mantua, 
bore:  Argent^  a  cross  pah^e- throughout  gules,  between  four 
eagles  displayed  sable. 

Except  as  a  crest,  or  supporter,  the  eagle  of  heraldry 
seldom  appears  in  any  other  attitude  than  displayed. 
An  eagle  volant,  i.e.,  flying  bendways  across  the  shield, 
occurs  in  the  armorials  as  the  coat  of  Staylton  or 
Stalton  ; — Sable,  an  eagle  volant  argent,  but  I  do  not 
remember  any  other  example. 

An  eagle  fising,  that  is  in  the  act  of  taking  flight  (in 
French  essorafit),  is  almost  equally  rare.  The  French 
family  of  Safkres,  bear  the  canting  coat ;  de  Gueules, 
a  cinq  saffres,  ou  aigles  de  iner,  essorants  d* argent,  2,  1,2. 

The  founder  of  the  French  Empire  deviated  from  the 
mediaeval  idea  of  the  imperial  bird,  in  favour  of  the  pre- 
heraldic  and  classical  type.  The  arms  of  the  Napoleonic 
Empire  are  : — A::ure,  an  eagle  rising  (its  head  turned  to 
the  sinister) ;  grasping  in  both  claws  a  thunderbolt  or. 
(Plate  XXVIII.,  fig.  3.)  The  official  blazon  of  this  coat 
was  simply :  d'Azur  ct  Vaigle  d^or,  empictant  un  foudre 
du  inane.  (SiMON,  r Armorial  Gdncral  de  r Empire 
Franqais,  tome  i.,  p.  i.     Paris,  18 12.) 

The  American  eagle  {vide  infra.  Vol.  II.,  Plate 
XXVI 1 1.,  fig.  2)  is  the  bald,  or  white-headed  eagle 
{Halicetus  leuco-cephalus).  In  mature  specimens  it  is  of 
a  brown  colour  with  white  head,  and  tail  feathers.  Its 
feet,  legs,  and  beak  are  yellow. 

Parts  of  eagles  occur  not  unfrequently  in  armory ; 
Monro  of  Foul  is  bears  :  Or,  an  eagle  s  head  erased  gules. 
(Plate  XXVIII.,  fig.  4.)  Or,  an  eagle's  head  sable, 
crowned  or,  is  the  coat  of  Prince  PUCKLER-MUSKAU. 
Wings,  presumed  to  be  those  of  eagles,  are  often  borne  in 
pairs.  Gules,  three  eagle's  ivings  or,  is  the  coat  ascribed 
to  Sir  Walter  Band  in  the  Roll  of  Edward  1 1.  When 
the  wings  are  thus  conjoined  they  are  often  termed  a  vol; 
and  when  the  points  are  turned  downwards  this- is  styled 
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un  vol  abaiss^y  or  the  wings  are  said  to  be  conjoined  in 
lure  (that  is,  after  the  fashion  of  the  instrument  used  by 
falconers  to  lure  the  hawk  back  after  its  flight).  The 
coat  of  the  Seymours,  Dukes  of  Somerset  is:  Gules, 
two  ivings  conjoined  in  lure^  the  tips  downward,  or ;  {de 
GueuleSy  d  un  vol  abaissd  d'or\  (Plate  XXVIII.,  fig.  5.) 
A  single  wing  is  often  termed  a  demi-voL  Gules,  a  demi- 
vol  abaissi  argent,  is  the  coat  of  the  Princes  of  Bevil- 
ACQUA  of  Italy. 

Per  chevron  argent  and  gules,  three  demi-vols  erect 
counter-c/ianged,  was  used  by  the  important  family  of  the 
Counts  von  Ortenburg  in  Carinthia. 

Eagle's  Legs  are  also  borne,  couped,  or  erased  at  the 
thigh.  Of  these  a  single  example  may  suffice: — the 
Marquis  d'ARcniAC  in  France,  bore  :  Or  tivo  eagle's  legs 
couped  at  the  thigh  in  pale  gules,  (Segoing,  Armorial 
Universel :  planche  24.     Paris,  1679.) 

Among  the  curiosities  of  Heraldry  we  may  number 
the  coat  of  the  Danish  family  of  Stixen,  now  extinct, 
which  was  :  Azure,  an  eagle  displayed,  without  a  head  or. 
The  Stahlin  von  Storksburg,  in  Bavaria,  carried  : 
Azure,  an  eagle  displayed  or,  its  head  concealed  by  a  tilting 
helm  argent. 

The  Norman  family  of  Sacqueville,  or  Sacquin- 
VILLE,  used  :  d'Hermine,  a  raiglepamh  degueules,  that  is, 
with  drooping  wings  and  head  and  open  beak.  The 
Wappenrolle  von  Zurich  gives  (No.  503)  a  curious  example 
of  the  eagle  displayed  in  an  unusual  position  :  Or,  an  eagle 
displayed  sable,  armed  gules  ;  its  body  fesszvays  tvith  the 
/lead  to  t/ie  dexter  flank.  This  coat  is  attributed  to  EPTIN- 
GEN,  of  Basel.    {See  also  Eggenberg,  Plate  XXL,  fig.  5.) 

SECTION    B.— OTHER   BIRDS. 

The  Vulture. — The  Vulture  appears  but  rarely  in 
armory,  but  there  are  some  examples  of  it.  Azure,  a 
vulture  rising  argent ;  on  a  chief  or,  an  estoile  gules,  is  the 
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coat  of  the  Dutch  family  of  Busc,  settled  at  Berbice. 
Or^  on  a  mount  vert,  a  vulture  rising  gules,  is  used  by 
Geyer  of  Bavaria ;  Gules,  a  vulture  rising  argent,  by 
Geyer  of  Strasburg ;  other  families  of  the  name  have 
similar  bearings  with  different  tinctures. 

The  Falcon  is  generally  represented  close  ;  that  is,  in 
a  sitting  posture  with  its  wings  closed  on  the  body  ;  an 
attitude  presumed  with  regard  to  other  birds  when  the 
contrary  is  not  expressed  in  the  blazon.  The  falcon  is 
distinguished  from  the  eagle  by  being  ^s^ojessed  and  belled, 
i.e.,  having  globular  bells  {cf.  Plate  XXVIII.,  fig.  8) 
attached  to  its  legs  by  small  thongs,  or  jesses.  These 
jesses  are  sometimes  drawn  flotant  from  the  leg,  and 
with  vervels,  or  rings,  at  the  ends. 

Armorists  sometimes  profess  to  distinguish  the  large 
goshawk,  or  falcon,  from  the  smaller  sparrow-hawk  ;  but 
practically  they  are  hardly  recognisable  from  each  other 
in  heraldic  drawings.  When  the  beaks,  claws,  jesses, 
bells,  etc.,  are  of  a  different  tincture  from  the  bird  the 
fact  requires  to  be  specified  in  the  blazon. 

Plate  XXVIII.,  fig.  6,  is  the  coat  of  Hawker:  Sable, 
a  goshawk,  perched  on  a  stock  issuant  from  the  base, 
argent  armed,  jessed,  and  belled  or.  The  charges  in  the 
arms  of  the  Princes  of  Leiningen,  now  blazoned  as 
eagles,  were  formerly  vultures.  (Sfener,  Op,  Her.  pars, 
spec.  p.  470.) 

Gules,  a  falcon  rising  argent,  was  the  coat  of  Bishop 

Howell  of  Bristol  (Plate  XXVI 1 1.,  fig.  7).     Azure,  a 

falcon  belled  argent,  is  the  canting  coat  of  Falcoz  de  LA 

Blache,  Comtes  d'ANJOU  {d'Azur,  au  faucon  d'argent 

grilleti  du  ineine). 

The  family  of  Le  TONNELIER,  Comtes  de  Breteuil, 
Marquises  de  FONTENAY,  carried  :  d'Asur,  d  un  epervier 
essorant  d'or,  long^  et grillettf  (\\x\^A  and  belled)  du  mime. 
Hawker  of  Wiltshire  bears  :  Sable,  a  hawk  on  its  perch 
argent,  beaked  and  legged  or.     NOBELAER  of  Holland 

VOL.  I.  T 
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uses :  Or^  a  falcon  sable y  hooded^  and  standing  on  its  perch 
in  bctse  gules. 

In  several  coats  the  falcon  is  represented  seizing  on  its 
prey  {tmssing'is  the  English  phrase, r;;/^////?«/ the  French). 
UAzur^  d  unfaucon  d'or^grillet^  d' argent  empi^tant  une 
perdrix  du  second^  becqut^e  et  ongUe  de  gueuleSy  is  the  coat 
of  Tarlet.  Sable y  a  hawk  or^  trussing  a  duck  proper^  on 
a  chief  of  the  second  a  cross  botonny  gules,  is  borne  by 
Madan,  or  Madden,  in  England  and  Ireland.  Or,  three 
fcdcons  /leads  erased  gules,  was  the  coat  of  NiCOLSON, 
baronets. 

In  armory  Owls  are  represented  full-faced,  as  in  the 
arms  of  FLEMING :  Gules^  a  cJievron  between  three  owls 
argent  (Plate  XXVIII.,  fig.  9). 

The  Swan  besides  being  the  device  of  the  great  family 
of  BOHUN  {vide  infra.  Vol.  II.,  Chap.  XIX.),  is  a  favourite 
bird  in  the  old  heraldry  both  of  England  and  of  the  Conti- 
nent. WOLRYCHE  bears  :  Azure,  a  c/ievron  between  three 
swans  argent  (Plate  XXVIII.,  fig.  10).  The  Paravicini 
bore :  Gules,  a  goose  argent,  beaked  and  membered  or;  a 
canting  coat  {Par  avis  cygno !) — ^a  good  specimen  of 
mediaeval  taste.  Or^  a  swan  gules,  beaked  and  membered 
sable,  was  used  by  the  old  Westphalian  Counts  von 
Steinfurt.  Gules,  a  swan  argent,  beaked  and  membered 
sable,  gorged  with  a  crown  or^  is  the  coat  of  Stormarn 
in  the  Royal  Arms  of  Denmark. 

The  head  and  neck  of  the  swan,  frequently  used  as  a 
crest  (Vol.  II.,  Plates  XV., fig.  2,  and  XXII.,  fig.  4)  ;  also 
occurs  as  a  heraldic  charge :  Azure,  three  swan's  Jieads 
erased  argent^  gorged  with  ducal  coronets  or,  is  carried 
by  Baker  of  Gloucestershire.  Gules,  three  swan's  heads 
and  necks  conjoined  in  pairle  argent^  is  the  curious  coat  of 
the  Counts  Przichowitz  of  Poland. 

The  Heron,  Stork,  and  Crane  are  seldom  distin- 
guishable in  heraldic  drawings.  Plate  XXVIII.,  fig.  11 
is  the  coat  of  OoLANDER :  Azure,  a  stork  betzveen  three 
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crosslets  fitcJi^es  or.  The  Barons  DOBRZENSKY  bear : 
Azure^  a  stork  proper.  GuleSy  three  cranes  argent^  were 
the  arms  of  the  Scottish  Lords  Cranstoun. 

The  Crane  is  usually  represented  standing  on  one  leg 
holding  in  the  claw  of  the  other  bent  one  a  stone  called 
its  "  vigilance^'  from  a  fable  that  this  was  so  held  that  the 
noise  of  its  fall  might  awaken  the  bird  if  it  fell  asleep ! 
This  makes  it  a  fitting  canting  charge  for  the  name  of 
Wachter  !  Several  baronial  families  of  this  name  bear  : 
Argent y  a  crane  sable  with  its  vigilance  on  a  mount  vert. 
Argent y  a  crane  (without  the  vigilance^  or^  is  the  coat  of 
the  Lordship  of  Krannichfeld, quartered  bythe  Princes 
of  Reuss.     Krannich,  of  Strassburg,  bears  the  reverse. 

Argent y  a  lieron  volant  in  fess  azure ^  membered  or^  are 
the  annes  parlantes  of  Herondon  ;  while  families  of 
Heron  use  :  Gules,  a  heron  argent;  Argent,  a  heron  sable; 
and  the  reverse.  This  bird  is  the  chief  charge  in  several 
coats  of  the  Spanish  Garcias. 

The  Ostrich  is  usually  depicted  in  early  Heraldic 
drawings  with  a  horse-shoe,  key,  or  nail  in  its  beak.  This 
arose  from  the  mediaeval  idea,  not  altogether  extinct 
even  now,  that  the  bird  had  the  capacity  to  digest  any 
substance  however  hard,  and  especially  iron. 

The  MacMahons  of  Ireland  carried :  Argent,  an 
ostrich  sable,  in  its  beak  a  horse-shoe  or.  Gules,  an  ostrich 
argent,  in  its  beak  a  horse-shoe  azure,  are  the  amies 
parlantes  of  the  Bavarian  family  of  STRAUSS.  Other 
families  of  the  name  vary  the  tinctures. 

Ostrich  Feathers  are  often  borne  for  Crests  and 
Badges  ;  the  best  known  instance  is  afforded  by  the 
Badge  (often  erroneously  called  the  Crest)  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales  (on  which  see  Chapter  XIX.).  The  feathers 
are  occasionally  used  as  charges,  {see  the  arms  of  the 
Black  Prince  "  for  peace").  Gules,  three  ostrich  feathers 
in  pairle  argent ^  issuant  from  a  ball  or,  in  the  centre  point, 
are  the  well-known  arms  of  the  Counts  of  Harrach. 
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Thf:  Pelican  is  represented  in  both  British  and 
Foreign  armory  with  a  bowed  neck  vulning  {ix.  wound- 
ing) her  breast ;  from  an  old  belief  that  she  was 
accustomed  to  feed  her  young  with  her  blood.  When 
thus  occupied,  standing  in  her  nest,  and  surrounded  by 
her  little  ones,  she  is  said  to  be  in  her  piet}\  as  in  Plate 
XXVIII.,  fig.  12,  the  coat  of  Tresiltan:  Gules.a pelican 
in  /ler piety,  on  Bishop  Fox  of  Winchester,  who  founded 
Corpus  Christi  College  at  Oxford,  bore  :  Asure,  a  pelican 
or^  vulned  gules ;  which  still  forms  part  of  the  coat 
armorial  of  the  college.  Azure,  three  pelicans  argenty 
vulned  proper,  is  the  coat  of  Pelham.  Argent,  three 
pelicans  in  piety  or,  their  nests  vert,  was  borne  by  the 
Scottish  family  of  Patterson. 

The  Raven  occurs  early  in  British  armory  as  a 
canting  charge.  Or,  a  raven  sable,  was  the  coat  of 
Peter  Corbett,  Baron  de  Caux,  in  the  First  and 
Second  Nobility  Rolls  ^/Edward  I.  In  Glover's  Roll, 
Thomas  Corbet  bears  :  Or,  two  crows  (or  corbies)  sable. 
Argent  (and  or),  a  raven  proper  {i.e,  sable),  are  the  coats 
of  several  families  of  this  name,  as  well  as  of  Raven- 

THORPE. 

Or,  three  crows  (or  ravens)  sable,  is  borne  by  the 
Counts  de  CORNEILLAN,  and  the  families  of  CORBOLI  of 
Tuscany,  VAN  Raveschoot  of  Flanders;  Ravens,  and 
DE  ROECK  of  Holland ;  Crayen  of  Prussia  and  Saxony, 
etc.  The  Cornish- Chough  of  Heraldry  is  a  crow  of 
purplish-black  colour,  with  red  beak  and  legs.  We  have 
it  in  Plate  XXIX.,  fig.  i  ;  the  coat  of  On.slow  :  Argent, 
a  f  ess  gules  between  six  Cornish  choughs-proper. 

Three  such  choughs  in  a  field  argent  are  said  to  be  the 
bearings  of  ThOxMAS  A  Becket,  Archbishop  of  CANTER- 
BURY. Argent,  a  cross  sable  between  four  Cornish-choughs 
proper,  is  the  coat  of  the  Lords  Aylmer. 

The  Parrot  {Papingoe,  or  Popinjay),  occurs  in 
Glover's  Roll  as  the  coat  of  Marmaduke  de  Thweng^ 
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or  TWENGE,  ^'  d' Argent^  a  trois papegayes  de  vert  ungfece 
de  goules."  In  Scotland  its  most  familiar  use  is  as  the 
coat  of  Pepdie  :  Argent,  three  papingoes  vert,  beaked  and 
viembered  gules  (Plate  XXIX.,  fig.  2),  a  coat  which  is 
quartered  by  the  HUME,  or  HOME,  family  in  most 
of  its  different  branches.  The  same  coat,  but  with 
the  field  Or,  is  borne  in  France  by  the  Counts 
GuiOT  DE  PONTEIL,  and  the   Marquesses  GuiOT   DE 

DOIGNON. 

A  single  popinjay  appears  in  the  coat  of  the  French 
family  of  Parizot  {iVAzur,  a  un  perroquet  d'or).  In 
the  Zurich  Wappenrolle  of  the  fourteenth  century  No.  527 
is.  Gules,  a  parrot  azure  legged  or,  holding  in  its  beak 
a  ftorse-shoe  argent,  a  coat  attributed  to  Heidegk. 

Cocks  occur  frequently  in  armory.  Argent,  three 
cocks  gules,  armed,  crested,  and  jelloped  {\\\^  term  applied 
to  its  gills)  sable,  is  the  coat  of  COKAYNE  (Plate  XXIX., 
fig.  3).  Argent,  three  cocks  gules,  is  with  similar  allusive 
intent,  the  bearing  of  the  COCKHURNS  of  Scotland. 
Argent,  a  cock  gules,  armed,  crested,  and  jelloped  or,  is 
u.sed  by  the  Counts  Hahn,  of  Mecklenburg  ;  and  Argent, 
a  cock  sable,  armed  and  crested  gules,  by  Le  Cocq,  Counts 
de  Humbeke  in  Brabant.  The  Marquises  de  VOGUIi 
bear:  Azure,  a  cock  or.  Gules,  a  cock  argent,  having 
pendent  from  its  neck  a  shield  azure  charged  with  a  fleur- 
de-lis  or,  is  the  coat  of  the  Marquises  de  rH6PITAL  DE 
VlTRV. 

A  curious  coat  is  assigned  by  GOUSSANCOURT 
{Marty rologie  des  Clievaliers  de  5.  Jean  de  Hierusalem  ; 
tome  i.,p.  36)  to  BOLDAGION:  Argent,  abend  azure,  between 
six  cock's  combs  gules.  Or,  on  a  mount  in  base  vert,  a  hen 
sable  crested  gules,  was  borne  by  the  princely  Counts 
of  Henneberg,  now  quartered  by  Prussia,  and  in 
the  arms  of  the  Saxon  Duchies. 

Le  Caudrelier  of  Artois  uses:  Azure,  a  hen 
sheltering  her  chickens  or   {d'Azur,  ci   une  poule  d'or. 
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couvante  des poussins  du  mane).  Argent,  three  hens  sable ^ 
are  the  arms  of  the  Counts  VON  MOLTKE,  Denmark,  etc. 
(Vol.  IL,  p.  i6s). 

Swallows  {Hirondeiles)  were  allusively  borne  by  the 
Arundels  of  Sussex,  whose  coat,  Sable,  six  swallows 
argenty  3,  2,  i,  is  found  upon  a  seal  of  the  twelfth  century. 
The  Martin,  or  swift,  a  species  of  swallow,  is  the  origin 
of  the  martlet,  one  of  the  best  known  charges  of 
Heraldry.  There  are  early  examples  of  the  martlet 
properly  furnished  with  legs,  but  about  the  close  of  the 
thirteenth  century  the  custom  arose  by  which  the  bird  is 
represented  without  feet,  and  sometimes  without  a  beak. 
It  was  early  in  use  as  a  charge  for  differencing  coats,  but 
was  employed  in  a  manner  quite  different  from  its  use  as 
a  mark  of  cadency  in  modern  Heraldry  {zk  infra. 
Vol.  H.,  p.  59). 

The  canting  coat  of  NlEL,  Mar^chal  de  France,  under 
the  Second  Empire,  is  :  Azure,  the  letter  L,  and  in  chief 
a  bird's  nest  or.  This  coat  appears  among  the  escucheons 
of  the  Knights  of  the  Seraphim  in  the  Riddarholms 
Kyrka  at  Stockholm. 

The  Merlette  in  Foreign  armory  is  drawn  some- 
what differently  from  the  British  martlet ;  it  is  without 
the  long  cleft  tail,  and  in  fact  only  differs  from  the 
canette  (or  duckling)  by  being  represented  without  beak, 
or  feet.  The  coat  of  Fenwick  is :  Per  fess  gules  and 
argent,  six  martlets  counter-changed  (Plate  XXIX.,  fig.  4). 
U Argent,  d  lafasce  de  sable,  accompagn^e  de  trois  merlettes 
du  mhne,  rangees  en  chef,  was  borne  by  the  French 
Marquises  de  Beaumarnals,  to  which  belonged  the 
Empress  JOSEPHINE.  The  Due  de  MORNY,  who  was 
conspicuously  associated  with  the  Second  French  Empire, 
bore  :  A  rgent,  three  martlets  sable,  within  a  bordure  com- 
pony  alternately  of  the  arms  of  Dauphiny  and  of  t/iose  of 
tlie  French  Empire  {vide  infra.  Vol.  H.,  Chapter  XVHI.). 
Or,  three  martlets  in  fess  gules,  is  the  coat  of  the  Counts 
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of  Velen  in  Westphalia.  (On  the  imaginary  arms  of 
Edward  tlie  Confessor,  see  Vol.  II.,  p.  93,  etc.) 

The  Peacock  occurs  in  a  few  instances,  and  mostly 
as  an  allusive  bearing ;  it  is  borne  either  with  its  wings 
close,  or  with  its  tail  expanded,  in  the  latter  case  it  is 
blazoned  as  in  its  pride. 

Or,  on  a  mount  vert,  a  peacock  in  its  pride,  is  the  cant- 
ing coat  of  DE  Paeuw  of  Holland,  and  is  sometimes 
borne  without  the  mount.  Or,  four  bendlets  gules,  over  all 
a  peacock  (close)  proper,  is  borne  by  the  Princes  of  WiED. 

In  the  Wappenrolle  von  Zurich,  No.  476  is  a  coat 
attributed  to  HURUS.  In  it  the  head  and  neck  of  a 
peacock  azure  rises  from  a  small  champagne  gules  ;  and 
the  whole  of  the  rest  of  the  field  is  occupied  by  the 
feathers  of  the  expanded  tail  proper  The  French  family 
of  PONNAT  use :  d'Or,  d  trois  tites  de  paon  d'azur,  and 
have  peacocks  (close)  as  supporters. 

Sable,  three  peacocks  close  argent,  is  the  canting  coat  of 
Peacock.  Another  family  of  the  name  in  Scotland 
uses  :  Argent,  three  peacocks  in  pride  proper,  which  is  also 
borne  allusively  by  Pawne. 

Or,  three  thrushes  proper,  were  the  arms  of  Savonar- 
OLD,  the  family  to  which  belonged  the  celebrated  patriot 
and  preacher  Fra  Girolamo  of  Florence. 

Ducks,  Pheasants,  Moor-fowl,  Plovers,  Finches, 

Doves,  and  many  other  birds,  occasionally  appear  both 
in  British  and  Foreign  armory,  and  then  usually  with  an 
allusion  to  the  name  of  the  bearer ;  there  is  nothing  in 
their  use  which  makes  it  needful  to  enlarge  this  chapter 
with  examples,  but  the  Bird  of  Paradise  requires 
a  special  mention  as  a  foreign  charge.  U Argent,  h  trois 
oiseaux  de paradis  sable,  is  borne  naturally  enough  by  the 
French  family  of  Paradis  de  Paulhac.  The  Russian 
families  of  RjEVSKI  ;  and  YeroPKIN,  use  :  Argent,  on 
a  terrace  vert,  a  cannon  mounted  or,  supporting  a  bird  of 
paradise  proper ;   this  is  also  the  coat  of  the  Princes 
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WlASEMSKi  of  Livonia,  {See  Klingspor,  Baltisches 
Wappenbuch.)  The  arms  of  the  family  of  FlNCKEN- 
AUGEN  in  Courland  are :  (?r,  three  finches'  eyes  proper, 
{Ibid.,  plate  xxxiii.) 

The  mythical  Phcenix,  represented  as  an  eagle  amid 
flames,  comes  more  properly  under  the  head  of  Chimerical 
or  Mythological  Figures  {vide  infra.  Chapter  XL). 


CHAPTER   X. 

ANIMATE   CHARGES.      III. — FISH, — REPTILES, — INSECTS. 

Fish. — The  Heraldry  of  Fish  is  the  subject  of  a  very 
interesting  and  beautifully  illustrated  monograph  by  Mr 
Thomas  Moule,  published  in  1842.  Under  this  cate- 
gory are  recognised  various  animals  which  in  modern 
zoology  would  not  be  so  designed,  such  are  the  Whale, 
Dolphin,  etc.  The  kind  of  fish  which  forms  a  heraldic 
charge  is  often  unspecified,  though  an  acquaintance  with 
local  phraseology  would  often  enable  us  to  determine  the 
exact  species  of  the  fish  intended.  Thus  the  blazon  of 
the  coat  of  Garvine  in  Scotland  is  simply  :  Azure,  three 
Jiskes  naiant  argent,  but  we  know  at  once  that  these  fish 
are  "  garvies,"  or  sprats.  Vert,  three  fishes  liauriant  or, 
spotted  gules,  is  borne  by  DOGGE,  and  we  see  that  the 
Dog-fish  is  certainly  intended.  In  the  early  Rolls  of 
Arms,  however,  we  have  the  Luce,  or  Pike  ;  the  Herring, 
Salmon,  etc.,  borne  allusively  by  the  families  of  Lucv 
{Gules,  three  luces  hauriant  argent) ;  Heringaud  {Gules, 
three  herrings  hauriant  argent)  ;  SALMON  {Sable,  three 
salmons  hauriant  argent),  etc.  Hauriant  is  the  term 
employed  when  the  fish  are  represented  paleways,  rising 
to  the  surface  for  air  ;  naiant  describing  them  when 
swimming  fesseways. 

Azure,  three  bream  naiant  or,  are  the  arms  of  the 
family  of  Breame  of  Essex  (Plate  XXIX.,  fig.  5).  Sable, 
three  salmon  hauriant  or:  is  the  coat  of  SALMON 
(Plate  XXIX.,  fig.  6). 

The  Dolphin  is  in  Heraldry  considered  the  King  of 
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fish,  as  the  h'on  is  of  beasts,  or  the  eagle  of  birds.  Its 
form,  borrowed  from  classical  mythology,  resembles 
but  faintly  that  of  the  dolphin  of  zoology.  Whether 
blazoned  naiant  or  hauriant^  the  dolphin  is  most  fre- 
quently depicted  as  embowed^  or  in  a  curved  attitude. 

Dauphin  was  a  title  given  in  France  in  ancient  times 
to  certain  feudal  seigneurs,  and  was  adopted  from  the 
charge  borne  in  their  shields  of  arms.  The  old  romance 
of  Gerard  de  Roussillon  mentions  "dauphins,**  in  an 
enumeration  of  feudal  titles  along  with  "comtes,  bers 
(barons),  et  bannerets."  The  chiefs  who  bore  this  title 
were  the   Dauphin   de    ViENNOIS,   and    the   Dauphin 

d'AUVERGNE. 

In  1343  King  Philip  of  France  purchased  the 
domains  of  Humbert  III.,  Dauphin  de  Viennois. 
The  common  story  that  it  was  a  special  condition  of  the 
purchase  that  the  title  and  arms  of  the  Dauphin  should 
be  always  borne  by  the  eldest  son  of  the  King  of  France 
seems  to  be  without  solid  foundation.  ("Le  titre  de 
dauphin  fut  sp^cialement  affect^  au  fils  du  roi  qui  re^ut 
cette  province  en  appanage.  Ce  fut  d*abord  le  second  fils 
du  roi  qui  porta  le  titre  du  dauphin  ;  mais  dans  la  suite 
ce  nom  fut  r6serv6  au  fils  atn^,  heritier  pr^somptif  de  la 
couronne."  CHfiRUEL,  Dictionnaire  Historique  des  In- 
stitutions^ etc.y  de  la  France^  tome  i.,  p.  260,  Paris,  1855.) 

The  Dauphins  of  ViENNOlS  bore:  d'Ory  au  dauphin 
d'azury  crit^y  oreilU  et  barb/ de gueules  (Plate  XXIX.,  fig. 
7).  This  coat  was  quartered  in  the  second  and  third 
quarters  by  the  Dauphins  of  FRANCE,  with  the  plain  coat 
of  France  in  the  first  and  fourth  ;  the  addition  of  the 
quartering  of  Dauphiny  being  a  sufficient  brisure.  The 
fleur-de-lis/  coronet  of  the  dauphin  was  arched  in  with 
four  golden  dolphins  (Vol.  II.,  Plate  XXIII.,  fig.  19). 

The  title  of  Dauphin  d'AuvERGNE,  appears  to  have 
commenced  with  a  son  of  GuiLLAUME  le  Jeune^  Comte 
d'AuVERGNE,  who  lived  in  1366.     This  son  received  the 
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baptismal  name  of  Dauphin  in  memory  of  his  maternal 
grandfather  the  Dauphin  de  ViENNOiS.  His  descend- 
ants continued  the  name  as  a  title  which,  with  the  lands, 
passed  in  1368,  to  Louis  II.,  Due  de  BoURBON,  and 
Comte  de  CLERMONT,  by  his  marriage  with  the  Dauphine 
Anne,  heiress  of  her  brother  BfiRAUi)  III.,  Comte  de 
Clermont,  and  Dauphin  d'AuvERGNE.  The  family  of 
La  Tour  DU  Pin,  who  claimed  descent  from  the 
Dauphins  d'AuvERGNE,  also  quartered  their  arms,  but 
the  French  Heralds  make  this  difference  that  in  the 
latter  case  the  dolphin  is  borne  pame,  />.,  lifeless,  with 
gaping  mouth  and  closed  eye,  and  of  the  one  colour 
only.  The  normal  position  of  a  heraldic  dolphin  is  that 
which  it  assumes  in  these  coats,  viz.,  evihowed^  with  the 
head  and  tail  towards  the  dexter  side  of  the  escucheon. 
If  the  dolphin  be  blazoned  as  naiant^  it  is  still,  if  borne 
singly^  represented  as  embowed,  but  when  as  in  the  case 
of  the  Venetian  DOLFINI  (Plate  XXIX.,  fig.  8)  three  dol- 
phins are  borne  naiant  in  pale  (of  or  on  an  azure  field 
in  this  case)  the  bodies  are  more  nearly  straight ;  and 
the  same  is  the  case  when  three  dolphins  are  blazoned 
hauriant\  as  in  the  arms  of  Vandeput  {Or,  three 
dolphins  hauriant  azure). 

The  Scottish  family  of  MONYPENNY  bears  ;  Argent, 
a  dolphin  naiant  azure.  Two  dolphins  liauriant  addorsed 
form  the  charge  of  several  English  coats,  e.g.,  Argent,  on 
afield  vert,  Hamner  :  Sable,  on  afield  argent,  COLSTON  ; 
Or,  on  a  field  gules,  Elley,  etc. ;  and  are  used  as  sup- 
porters by  the  Trevelyans,  Burnabys,  etc.  Azure, 
a  sea-pellok,  having  a  naked  man  seated  on  its  back 
playing  a  harp,  all  proper^  is  the  coat  of  Waterton 
(Valtertoun),  etc.  {See  Stodart,  Scottish  Arms,  ii., 
p.  261.) 

The  Barbel,  or  Bar,  is  in  favour  in  French  Heraldry, 
the  fish  being  borne  in  pairs  adoss^s,  their  backs  curving 
towards  each  other ;    as   in  the  arms  of  the  powerful 
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Counts  and  Dukes  of  Bar  (Bar  LE  Due),  whose  terri- 
tories lay  on  the  Meuse,  west  of  Lorraine.  They  bore  : 
d'Azur,  sem^  de  croix  recroisetUes^  au  pied  fidu\  d*or^  d 
deux  bars  adossi^s  de  mime  (Plate  XXIX.,  fig.  9).  It  is 
said  that  the  seal  of  Thierry  II.,  1093-1 104,  bears  the 
barbel,  and  that  the  field  was  made  crusily  by  Renaui) 
I.  (d.  1 149).  Clermont-Nesle  bore  a  similar  coat  but 
with  the  ^q\A  de  gueules  trefli,  De  Rouville  carried  : 
d'Azur,  semi  de  billet tes  d'or,  d  devx  bars  adossi^s  d^ argent. 
The  Counts  Lavaulx-Vr£C0URT  bore  :  d'Azur,  d  deux 
bars  adossis  d^ argent^  accompagnis  de  quatre  croisettes  d'or. 
The  Counts  of  Barby,  whose  arms  are  included  in  the 
Saxon  quarterings,  used  :  A  sure y  two  barbel  addorsed 
between  four  roses  or.  GuleSy  two  barbel  addorsed  or^  is 
the  coat  of  the  Counts  of  MUMPELGARI),  or  MONT- 
BEILLARD  ;  and  of  the  Counts  of  Pfirdt,  or  Ferrette. 
Ermine  (or  Or\  two  barbel  addorsed  gules y  is  the  coat  of 
the  Marquis  de  Gaucourt. 

Salmon  are  sometimes  represented  in  the  same 
attitude,  as  by  the  Princes  of  Salm  who  carry :  GuleSy 
tiuo  salmon  addorsed  between  four  crosslets  argent. 
Argent y  two  salmon  addorsed  gules ^  is  the  coat  of  the 
Counts  von  Wernigerode  of  Prussia. 

Azurey  three  chabots  haurianty  2  and  I,  <7r,  is  the  coat  of 
the  Marquises  DE  Cabot,  etc.;  but  Ory  three  cliabots 
guleSy  was  the  coat  of  the  Counts  de  Jarnac,  etc.; 
and  was  quartered  by  a  branch  of  the  great  house  of 
Rohan  (Rohan-Chabot).  Phillippe  Chabot,  Comte 
de  Neublanche,  Admiral  of  France,  was  made  a  Knight 
of  the  Garter  by  HENRY  VIII.  {See  Beltz,  Order  of 
the  G artery  p..  92.) 

Pike  were  known  as  lucies,  or  geds.  Under  the  latter 
term  they  form  the  charge  of  the  Geddes  arms  :  AzurCy 
three  geds  hauriant  argent,  Azurey  a  pike  in  bend  argent y 
is  borne  by  GlEDE,  of  Denmark.  A  curious  Dutch  coat 
is  that  of  the  Viscounts  J  AN  DE  LA  HAMELlNAYE,etc.: — 
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Sable,  two  pike  affrontis  in  bend^  biting  an  eel  ondoyant  in 
betid  sinister,  argent. 

In  foreign  armory  three  fishes  are  occasionally 
found  in  pairle  (arranged  in  the  form  of  the  letter  Y), 
thus  KiPPENHELM  and  Bernbach  both  bore:  Gules, 
three  barbels  in  pairle  or,  tlieir  tails  to  the  centre.  So  also 
DORNHEIM,  Gules,  three  fish  in  pairle  heads  inward 
argent:  DIE  HINDER  bore:  Gules ^  three  fish  conjoined 
in  pairle  with  one  head  argent.  Azure,  three  fish  in  pairle 
argent,  is  the  coat  of  Krechwitz.  An  unusual  but 
rather  tasteful  arrangement  is  shown  in  the  arms  of 
Troutbeck,  as  shown  in  Plate  XXIX.,  fig.  lo.  Azure, 
three  trout  fretted  tetd  a  la  queue  argent. 

A  salmon  with  a  ring  in  its  mouth  is  one  of  the 
charges  of  the  arms  used  for  the  City  of  GLASGOW  ;  and 
two  such  salmon  are  employed  as  supporters  of  its  shield. 
It  is  here  connected  with  a  local  legend  of  St.  Mungo, 
or  Kentigern,  though  Mr  Moule  {Heraldry  of  Fish, 
p.  126)  reminds  us  that  it  occurs  in  the  tale  of  POLY- 
crates,  related  by  Herodotus  a  thousand  years  before 
St.  Mungo  lived  ;  as  well  as  in  the  Koran.  Gules,  three 
salmon  hauriant,  each  ivith  a  ring  in  its  mouth  argent,  are 
the  arms  of  Sprottie. 

The  arms  of  ICELAND  ;  Gules,  a  stockfish  (or  dried  cod), 
argent,  crowned  with  an  open  croivn,  or,  is  borne  among  the 
quarterings  of  the  Kingdom  of  Denmark  (Plate  XXIX., 
fig.  1 1,  and  Vol.  II.,  Plate  XIX.,  fig.  i).  The  arms  of  the 
Hanseatic  League  in  Norway  were  composed  out  of  the 
arms  of  the  Empire  dimidiated  with  this  coat,  as  we  still 
.see  in  their  interesting  ancient  House  at  Bergen. 

The  Whale. — Only  two  or  three  examples  of  the  use 
of  the  whale  as  a  heraldic  charge  have  come  under  my 
notice.  The  arms  of  the  Dutch  family  of  DOLL  are : 
Azure,  a  whcUe  argent,  naiant  upon  the  upper  part  of  a  f ess 
wavy  of  the  same,  but  this  seems  to  be  only  a  variation  of 
the  coat  borne  by  the  DOLKS,  which  was :  Argent,  a  dolphin 
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sable  crowned  or^  its  tail  curved  in  the  air^  disporting  itself 
above  t/ie  base  of  t/ie  sfiield  barry  of  four  azure  and  argent. 
Azure  ^  a  whale  argent  finned  and  tailed  gules  ;  is  the  coat 
of  Wahlen.  (See  Fiertt\  in  the  Glossary  of  French 
Terms) 

Gules y  three  whales  hauriant^  each  having  in  its  mouth  a 
croaier  or,  were  the  arms  of  Wh ALLEY  ABBEY.  Argent ^ 
three  wliale's  heads  erased  sable,  is  the  coat  of  Whalley. 

Gules,  the  skeleton  of  a  fish  in  bend  sinister  or,  is  the 
coat  of  Gradner,  borne  en  surtout  by  the  Fran  con  ian 
Counts  and  Princes  of  WiNDlSCHGRATZ.  In  French 
Blazon  the  head  of  a  fish  (like  that  of  a  wild-boar)  is 
termed  a  hure.  D'Azur,  d  la  fleur-de-lis  d'or,  accompagn^ 
de  trois  hures  de  saumon  d' argent,  is  the  coat  of  Le  Bris 
DE  HoUARfiE.  Le  Bourg  of  Brittany  bears  :  de  Sable, 
au  sautoir  d* argent  cantonni  de  quatre  hures  de  saumon 
du  mane. 

The  Polish  family  of  Bydant  bear :  Gules,  two  fish- 
jaws  argent  affronth  in  pale ;  a  like  coat  is  borne  by 

LUZYANSKL 

The  Eel  occurs  not  unfrequently  in  armory.  It  is 
represented  ondoyant,  i.e.,  with  a  wavy  outline  {see 
Anguillara,  p.  130).  I  cannot  help  suspecting  that 
eels  w^erc  intended  as  the  original  charges  in  the  arms  of 
Eliot,  and  Elliot  {v.  p.  139).  The  bars-gemcls  wavy 
and  the  shepherd's  pipe  may  all  well  have  been  eels, 
canting  on  the  name.  Or,  three  eels  gules  witlwut  Jteads 
paleways,  2  and  i,  is  the  very  curious  coat  of  Vergeyll 
of  Holland.  (For  eels  in  Spanish  coats  vide  infra,  p.  489, 
and  sub  voce  "  CAULDRON.") 

Of  Shell-Fish,  or  what  pertains  to  them,  the  most 
prominent  and  important  bearing  is  the  shell  of  the 
scallop,  or  escallop.  Argent,  on  a  bend  azure  three 
escallops  of  the  field,  is  borne  by  the  BERNARDS, 
Earls  of  Ban  DON,  in  Ireland.  This  charge  was  associ- 
ated  with   the   ancient   pilgrims,   of  whose   equipment 
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the  scallop-shell,  probably  as  a  convenient  drinking 
vessel,  usually  formed  a  part.  {Vide  infra^  p.  391.) 
The  banner  of  ROBERT  DE  SCALES  at  the  siege  of 
Carlaverock  was  of  Gules,  cJtarged  with  six  escallop 
s/iells  argent.  An  even  better  known  example  is 
afforded  by  the  coat  of  the  great  family  of  Dacre  : 
GuleSy  three  escallops  or.  (Plate  XXIX.,  fig.  12.)  This 
is  also  the  coat  of  the  Keppels,  Earls  of  Albemarle. 
Azure,  three  escallops  or,  was  borne  by  the  Pringles, 
whose  name  was  supposed  to  be  a  corruption  of  pilgrim. 
Argent,  nine  escallops  gules,  4,  3,  2,  is  one  of  the  coats  of 
the  family  of  Pelegrin  {v,  p.  391).  Or,  on  a  chief  sable 
three  escallops  of  tlie  field,  is  the  coat  of  GRAHAM,  Duke 
of  Montrose  ;  and  Argent,  a  chevron  between  three 
escallops  sable,  is  borne  by  LITTLETON,  Viscounts 
CoBHAM.  Or,  five  escallops  in  cross  sable,  is  used  by 
the  Counts  VAN  DER  NOOT,  Marquises  d'AssCHE, 
etc.  When  the  inside  of  the  escallop  shell  is  shown 
it  is  called  a  vannet,  and  is  often  drawn  without  the 
oreilles : — the  little  projecting  pieces  at  the  junction 
of  the  shell.  The  French  Vannelats  bore:  Azure, 
a  vannet  or. 

Crabs,  Lobster.s,  Crayfish,  Whelks,  Prawns  and 

Shrimps,  all  are  found  in  the  armorial  menagerie. 
Azure,  a  chevron  argent  between  two  fleurs-de-lis  in  chief 
and  a  crab  in  base  or,  is  the  coat  of  Crab  of  Robslaw. 

Or,  a  lobster  in  pale  gules,  is  the  coat  which  is  blazoned 
on  the  tomb  of  Cardinal  Nicolas  de  Cusa  in  the  Church 
of  S.  Pietro  in  Vincoli  at  Rome.  Thiard,  Marquis  de 
Bissv,  bears  :  d'Or,  d  trois  ^crevisses  de  gueules,posis  en 
pals  2  and  i.  Or,  a  chevron  between  three  lobster's  claws 
gules,  is  the  coat  of  Kerne. 

REPTILES. 

Reptiles   of    all    kinds,   serpents,   adders,   crocodiles, 
lizards,  scorpions,  tortoises,  down  to  frogs  and  toads,  are 
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found  occasionally  in  British  armory,  and  still  more 
frequently  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  heraldry  of  Conti- 
nental States. 

Serpents  or  snakes  may  be  represented  erects  or 
erect -wavy  {pndoyants  en  pal\  or  gliding  forward  in  a 
horizontal  line :  or  nawed,  that  is  tied  in  a  knot,  or,  in 
the  form  by  which  the  ancients  symbolised  eternity,  in  a 
circular  form  with  the  tail  in  the  mouth.  Three  such 
serpents  argent  on  an  asure  field  were  borne  by  the 
French  family  of  Lauzon. 

Argent y  two  serpents  erect  addorsed  sable,  are  given  as 
the  arms  of  LONdSHARE  ;  and  Gules,  an  adder  nowed  or, 
the  coat  of  Nathelev,  is  represented  in  Plate  XXX., 
fig.  I.  The  coat  of  Vaughan  of  Talgarth  (Plate  XXX., 
fig.  3),  is,  A  zure,  three  boy's  heads  argent,  liaxnng  serpents 
encircling  their  necks  proper. 

The  most  famous  instance  in  which  a  serpent  is  used 
in  Continental  armory  is  afforded  by  the  arms  of  the 
family  of  VISCONTI,  which  afterwards  became  from 
them  the  recognised  coat  of  the  Duchy  of  MILAN  : — 
Argent,  a  serpent  ondoyant  in  pale  asure,  crowned  with 
a  ducal  crown  or,  and  vorant  a  child  gules,  (Plate 
XXX.,  fig.  2,  and  Vol.  II.,  Plate  V.,  fig.  i.)  A  very 
fine  example  of  the  Visconti  arms  is  afforded  by  a 
rectangular  buckler  of  polished  steel,  on  which  they 
are  embossed  preserved  in  the  armory  of  the  Klads- 
kammer  in  the  Royal  Palace  at  Stockholm.  I  noticed 
that  the  crown  above  the  guivre  is  of  fleurs-de-lis. 
An  absurd  fable  is  of  course  extant  to  account  for  the 
origin  of  this  remarkable  coat ;  but  when  we  find  it,  as 
we  do,  among  the  series  of  escucheons  adorning  the 
splendid  tomb  of  jEAN  Galeazzo  Visconti  in  the 
Certosa  at  Pavia,  and  accompanied  by  the  name  of  the 
lordship  Angleria,  or  Anguivaria,  for  which  it  was 
borne,  we  see  that  we  have  here  only  another  instance 
of  the  adoption  of  amies  parlantes.     {See  MENfeTRIER, 
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Origine  des  Armoiries,  p.  105. — Dante  refers  to  "/a 
Viperal'  Purgatorio^  viii.,  81.  See  also  Tasso,  Gerusa- 
lemme  Liberata,  i.,  55  ;  and  Ariosto,  Orlando  Furioso, 
iii.,  26,  xiii.,  63.)  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  demi- 
guivre  which  is  the  crest  of  the  VISCONTI  is  winged  like 
a  dragon. 

In  the  coats  borne  by  the  several  families  of  the 
GUZMANS  of  Spain,  of  which  one  is  engraved  in 
Vol.  II.,  Plate  X.,  fig.  I,  the  caldron,  or  cooking  pot, 
which  was  the  peculiar  ensign  of  the  ricos  hombres,  is 
accompanied  by  a  number  of  serpents  issuing  from  it. 
This  has  been  thought  to  indicate  some  legend  of 
African  campaigns,  but  I  have  elsewhere  said  that  they 
have  a  more  prosaic  origin,  and  are  simply  the  eels  which 
would  find  a  natural  place  in  the  caldera  {vide  p.  280). 

The  serpent  represented,  as  in  the  arms  of  MILAN, 
ondoyante  en  paly  is  termed  in  French  blazon  une  couleuvre. 

The  celebrated  Jean  Baptiste  Colbert,  Marquis  de 
Seignelay,  Ministre  des  Finances  of  LOUIS  XIV.,  bore  : 
d'Or^  d  une  couleuvre  ondoyante  en  pal  d'azur ;  and  the 
same  coat  was  used  by  the  Colberts,  Marquises  de 
ToRCY,  de  Sabl£,  de  Maulevrier,  de  St.  Ponange, 
and  de  Colbert-Chabannais.  The  same  coat  but 
with  the  charge  vert^  was  that  of  the  old  Grison  family 

of  SCHMID  VON  GRUNECK. 

The  Roman  family  of  BiCHi,  or  Blssi,  used  :  Gules^  a 
column  argent,  its  capital  and  base  or,  encircled  by  a 
serpent  azure  voraht  a  child  vert  (/)  Argent,  a  couleuvre 
vorant  a  smaller  one  proper,  is  one  of  the  quarters 
(formerly  the  crest)  of  the  Italian  CiPRlANL  Several 
Polish  houses  originating  in,  or  affiliated  to,  the  families 
of  WONZ,  bear  the  couleuvre.  WONZ  I. — Azure,  a  cou- 
leuvre ondoyant  in  pale  or.  WONZ  II. — Gules,  a  like 
couleuvre  sable,  in  its  mouth  a  slip  of  orange  fruited  proper. 
WONZ  III. — The  same,  but  crowned  and  liolding  a  globe 
or  in  its  mouth.     WONZ  IV. — Gules,  a  couleuvre  crowned 

VOL.  I.  u 
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or.  WONZ  V. — Like  VISCONTI,  but  the  infant  proper, 
WoNZ  VI. — Gules ^  two  couleuvres  otidoyants  and  affront^s 
in  pale,  each  crowned  or.  The  Ormani  of  Rome  bear : 
Per  pale  or  and  gules,  t'wo  couleuvres  ondoyants  andaffronth 
in  pale  vert. 

Argent,  tivo  bars  gules,  over  all  as  many  serpents 
affrontes  paleways  azure,  is  the  coat  of  the  well-known 
Breton  family  DU  Refuge. 

In  a  good  many  foreign  coats  the  serpent  is  repre- 
sented entwined  around  the  stem  of  a  tree  (sometimes 
iiolding  in  its  mouth  the  forbidden  fruit)  as  in  the  coat 
of  the  Austrian  ScHRECKS,  the  Dutch  Crulls,  etc. 
{See  also  Chapter  VII.,  p.  208.)  Under  the  system 
adopted  in  the  French  Empire  by  which  the  dignity  or 
office  of  an  individual  was  indicated  by  an  addition  to 
the  charges  of  the  shield,  A  canton  azure,  on  it  an  antique 
mirror  in  pale  or,  ivreathed  with  a  serpent  argent ;  was 
the  distinguishing  badge  of  a  **  Count  Senator."  {See 
IS  Armorial  General  de  V  Empire  Fran^ais,  tome  i., 
planche  xv.,  etc.) 

The  Polish  family  of  DziULl  bear  :  Or,  three  serpents 
ondoyants  fessways  in  pale  azure.  Vert,  three  asps  pale- 
ways  or,  is  the  canting  coat  of  ASPENELL. 

The  Heads  of  serpents,  apart  from  their  bodies,  are 
sometimes  met  with  as  heraldic  charges.  The  coat 
of  the  Castilian  Bejarano  is  heads,  Argent,  five 
serpent's  lieads  or,  langued  gules.  A  rgent,  four  serpents 
vert,  interlaced  in  tlte  form  of  a  cross  g^ingoUe,  their  heads 
addorsed  in  chief  and  base,  are  the  arms  of  Cermisona 
in  Italy.  (The  coat  may  be  put  among  the  examples 
of  armes  fausses  ; — amies  pour  enquMr,  etc.)  A  cross 
couped  and  ornamented  at  its  extremities  with  serpent's 
heads  is  termed  a  cross  gringoUe  {see  p.  170,  and  Plate 
XVI.,  fig.  6). 

Lizards. — Azure,  three  lizards  or,  is  borne  by  the  Irish 
CcjTTERS.     The  French  family  of  Le  Tellier,  Marquis 
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de  LOUVOIS  bore  a  doubly  canting  coat :  d'Azur,  a  trots 
lizards  d' argent,  posh  en  pals,  ranges  en  fasce ;  au  chef 
cousu  de  gueules  charge  de  trots  ^toiles  d'or.  Here  notice 
the  chef  blazoned  cousu,  or  tacked  on  to  the  field,  to 
avoid  the  reproach  of  false  heraldry ;  the  three  lizards 
{stelliones)  and  the  three  etoiles  {stellce)  as  canting  charges. 
Or,  three  lizards  vert,  is  the  coat  of  ROSVERN  in  Brittany  ; 
and  of  Van  DER  Helck  in  Holland.  Argent,  a  chevron 
sable  between  three  cameleons  vert,  is  borne  by  LAN  DON. 

The  Crocodile,  or  Alligator,  appears  as  the  charge 
of  a  few  coats.  Gules,  a  chevron  argent  between  three 
alligators  proper,  is  the  coat  of  HITCHCOCK.  DUCLAU, 
Barons  of  the  French  Empire,  bore  in  their  first  quarter  : 
Or,  three  grenades  sable,  inflamed  proper,  2  and  i ,  in  base 
a  crocodile  azure, 

A  crocodile  is  the  crest,  and  is  also  the  dexter 
Supporter  granted  as  an  Augmentation  to  Speke,  the 
discoverer  of  the  sources  of  the  Nile  {v.  Appendix). 

The  city  of  NImes  has  for  its  arms  (derived  from  a 
medal  of  Nemausus)  :  Gules,  a  crocodile  proper  chained  in 
front  of  a  palm  tree  rising  from  a  terrace  vert.  On  either 
side  are  the  letters  COL  and  NEM  for  Colonia  Nemau- 
sensis,  founded  for  the  veterans  of  Africa  after  the  battle 
of  Actium. 

Scorpions. — Argent,  a  chevron  between  three  scorpions 
sable,  is  the  coat  of  COLE.  Other  varieties  exist ;  some- 
times the  chevron,  sometimes  the  scorpions,  are  tinctured 
gules.  Argent,  a  scorpion  sable  in  pale,  is  the  coat  of  the 
Caprini  of  Verona  ;  one  of  the  quarterings  of  SCORPIONE 
of  Milan  ;  and  is  also  borne  by  the  GuiNANDS  of  Neuf- 
ch^tel. 

Tortoise. — The  tortoise  is  borne  as  the  charge  in  the 

arms   of  several    Engli.sh   families   of  Gawdey,  either 

passant,  or  erect:  i,e,,  displayed  like  the  heraldic  eagle. 

Vert,  a  tortoise  passant  argent,  is  the  coat  most  frequently 

seen.     Henrion,  Baron  de  Pansey,  bears  :  Or,  a  chevron 


azure  between  three  tortoises  erect,  sable.     The  French 
ROSSELS  use  :  (TAzur,  a  trots  tortues  d'or. 

Frogs  and  Toads. — These  reptiles  occur  as  Heraldic 
Charges  with  considerable  frequency,  and  are  often 
allusive  in  some  way  to  the  name.  The  best  known 
family  in  Britain  which  bears  them  is  probably  that  of 
the  BOTREAl'X  of  Cumberland  :  Argent,  three  toads  erect 
sable.  At  gent,  a  clievron  between  three  pawets  (or  tad- 
poles) sable,  is  a  coat  of  some  Scottish  families  of 
RUSSELI.  (the  chevron  is  sometimes  gules),  and  the 
tadpoles  are  often  blazoned  as  gouttes  reversed. 

We  may  pass  over  the  old  fable  that  the  Yxexic\i  fleurs- 
de-lis  were  derived  from  an  earlier  coat  (borne  by 
FharamonM)  !  !),  Azure,  three  toads  or ;  a  legend  from 
which  our  neighbours  across  the  channel  have  perhaps 
(though  by  no  means  certainly)  derived  the  sobriquet  of 
'''Johnnie  CrapaudT  Rather  it  seems  probable  that 
this  appellation  is  of  Flemish  origin.  Philip  von 
Artevelde  perhaps  had  it  in  his  mind  when  he 
declared  that  the  French  soldiers  could  not  pass  the 
river  Lys  to  attack  him  "a  moins  qu'il  ne  fusscnt 
crapauds,"  a  conviction  which  cost  him  dear;  but 
thenceforth  '^  crafiauds  franchos''  appears  to  have  been 
the  sobriquet  attached  to  the  victorious  French.  {See 
Rev,  Histoire  du  Drapeau^etc,  de  la  Monarchic  Frangaise, 
tome  ii.,  p.  32.     Paris,  1837.) 

As  a  canting  charge  the  frog  is  found  in  the  arms  of 
the  German  families  of  Froscm  {Sable,  on  a  betid  wavy 
or,  three  frogs  proper),  FrosCHAMMER,  Froschauek, 
FrcJschl,  etc.  Of  the  latter  name  two  families  in 
Bavaria  use:  Gules,  a  frog  paleways  proper;  and 
Sable^  a  frog  or.  Similarly  the  Spanish  family  of 
GranoLLACHS  use :  Azure,  tzvo  bettds  or,  on  each  three 
frogs  vert.  The  Saxon  family  of  Loss,  Counts  of  the 
Empire,  carry  :  Gules,  a  frog  bendways  withiti  a  circular 
wreath  of  laurel  vert.     Vert,  three  frogs  seated  or,  are  the 
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arms  of  the  Netherland  families  Van  Ryckevorsel. 
Frogs  were  used  as  supporters  by  Lord  SOMERVILLK, 
^-  1 570- 1 580. 

The  zoology  of  armory  makes  no  pretensions  to 
scientific  accuracy,  and  we  may  therefore  include  in  this 
Chapter  Lekchks.  Of  these  Preede  in  Shorpshirc 
bears  three  in  a  field  argent.  The  Ic;elstr6m.S  of 
Livonia  and  Esthonia  use  :  Gules,  a  river  in  bend  wavy 
argent^  thereon  five  leeches  sable.  Eglof  de  Schonau 
in  Swabia :  Azure,  on  a  bend  argent  three  leeches  sable. 
The  French  family  of  DoULLt:  bears  :  d' Argent,  a  trois 
sangsues  de  sable  posies  en  pals  2  and  i. 

The  ordinary  Earth-WORM  appears  in  the  coat  of 
the  Rfivi^RONl  :  de  Gueules,  a  un  ver  tortille  d'argent  en 
fasce  ;  an  chef  d'azur  charge  d'un  soleil  naissant  d*or. 
The  Barons  von  Fechenhach  of  Franconia  use: 
Argent,  a  ivorm  embowed  in  pale  sable.  The  DU  Verne v 
of  Lyons  use  :  Vert,  three  silk-worms  bendways^  2  and  1 , 
and  charge  the  chief  (?  or)  with  as  many  mulberry  leaves 
proper.  The  Breton  SOUEFF  bear:  Barry  azure  and  or, 
semi  of  silkworms  counter -changed. 

Snails  are  borne  by  Alesso,  Marquis  d'ERAQUY  in 
Italy,  etc.  {d'Asur,  au  sautoir  d'or  accompagtie  de  quatrt: 
limafons  d' argent).  Azure,  a  bend  or,  thereon  three  snails 
gules,  was  the  coat  of  the  Massons  de  MaisOn-Rouge 
{v.  Limaqon  in  the  French  Glossary). 

INSECTS. 

Butterflies. — This  insect  is  more  frequently  found 
as  a  heraldic  charge  in  French  Armory  than  in  our  own. 
The  Papillon,  Vicomtes  de  Braiteau,  use  d'Or,  a 
trois papillons  de  gueules.  The  family  of  the  .same  name 
settled  in  England  bear :  Azure,  a  chevron  between  three 
butterflies  argent.  Sable,  a  butterfly  volant  argent,  is  the 
coat  of  BOLLORI).  The  Breton  family  of  Barin  (from 
which   came    the    Marquises    of    Bois-Geffroy  ;    La 
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Grande-Guerche,  and  de  la  GALlSSONifeRE)  bear: 
Azure,  three  butterflies  or^  as  did  also  the  English  Mus- 
CHAMPS.  The  AVAZZI  of  Bologna  used:  Azure,  on  a 
pale  argent  two  butterflies  {^proper,  or  or\  Drou ALLEN, 
in  Brittany,  carries  :  Argent,  three  butterflies  sable. 

Flies. — The  ordinary  House  Fly  is  borne  as  a 
canting  charge  in  the  coat  of  the  Venetian  family  of 
FlERAMOSCA  :  Paly  gules  and  argent,  over  all  on  a  bend 
or,  three  flies  sable.  The  family  of  Vliege  in  Flanders 
used  :  Azure,  a  cross  argent  between  four  flies  or,  (This 
coat  is  now  borne  by  a  family  of  Ghiselin,  who  have 
assumed  the  name  and  arms  of  Vliege.)  Argent,  a 
chevron  between  three  flies  sable,  is  the  coat  of  I)E  Thou, 
Comte  de  Meslay  :  and  Azure,  a  c/ievron  between  three 
flies  or,  that  of  MOUCHARD,  Comte  dc  Chaban,  both  of 
France.  The  Florentine  Vespucci  bear :  Gules,  a  bend 
azure  seni^  of  flies  or.  On  the  tomb  of  ANTONIO  StrOZZI 
in  Santa  Maria  Novella  at  F'lorence  this  VESPUCCI 
coat  appears,  with,  in  the  sinister  chief,  a  pot  of  lilies. 
{^See  also  LiTTA,  Celebri  Famiglie  Italiaue.)  Per  pale 
gules  and  azure  (or  azure  and  gules)  three  flies  (sometimes 
blazoned  gad-flies,  sometimes  bees)  or,  are  coats  used  by 
several  English  families  named  DoRE,  Dawre,  or 
DOORE,  canting  on  the  blazon  mouches  d'or. 

After  the  Flies  naturally  come  Spiders,  of  which 
there  are  some  rather  curious  examples.  Or,  three  spiders 
azure,  is  the  coat  of  the  English  Chettles.  The 
Russian  family  of  RUKOFF  bears :  Tierced  in  bend- 
sinister,  I.  Vert,  a  spider  in  its  web  proper ;  2,  Azure,  a 
dragon  sable  winged  gules  ;  3.  Lozengy  argent  and  azure, 
a  dragon,  as  in  2.  The  extinct  family  of  Ragnina  at 
Ragusa,  used  the  canting  coat :  Gules,  a  bar  argent,  in  chief 
three  spiders  sable,  in  base  as  many  bends  of  the  second. 

Bees  are  often  used  in  armory  as  an  emblem  of 
industry  and  perseverance,  as  well  as  in  allusion  to  the 
name  of  the  bearer.     Azure,  three  bees  volant  or,  is  used 
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in  England  for  Bye  ;  and,  with  a  chevron  of  the  same, 
for  Bee,  and  Beebee.  The  flies  of  Muschamp  {vide 
supra)  are  sometimes  blazoned  as  bees.  Argent,  a  bend 
between  six  bees  sable,  is  the  canting  coat  of  Beeston. 

The  Emperor  NAPOLEON  replaced  the  proscribed 
fleurs-de-lis  by  golden  bees,  which  he  used  as  decora- 
tions for  his  coronation  robes,  and  also  employed  in  the 
heraldic  augmentations  hereafter  to  be  described.  The 
origin  of  the  assumption  of  the  bee  by  NAPOLEON  as 
an  Imperial  badge  is  curious.  In  the  year  1653  there 
was  discovered  at  Tournay  a  tomb  supposed  to  be  that 
of  Childeric  {d,  480),  father  of  Clovis.  Among  the 
precious  articles  enclosed  therein,  or  found  in  proximity 
to  it,  were  about  three  hundred  small  objects  of  gold 
and  fine  stones,  which  somewhat  resembled  in  shape  an 
in.sect,  and  to  which  the  name  of  "  bees "  was  given. 
These,  and  the  other  contents  of  the  tomb  were  pre- 
sented by  the  Archbishop  of  Mentz  to  LOUIS  XIV., 
and  were  long  preserved  in  the  Bibliotheque  Royale  at 
Paris.  These  so-called  bees  were  stolen  in  1832,  and 
only  two  remain  at  the  present  day.  One  of  them  is 
figured  in  the  separate  plate  opposite  p.  21  of  the 
Historie  de  r Orfevrerie-Joaillerie,  by  MM.  La  Croix 
et  Ser£.     Paris,  i860. 

Among  those  who  were  present  at  the  discovery,  or 
whose  attention  was  immediately  directed  to  it,  was 
Jean  Jacques  Chifflet,  at  that  time  physician  to  the 
Archduke  LEOPOLD,  Governor  of  the  Netherlands,  and 
afterwards  chamberlain  of  PHILIP  IV.  Chifflet 
was  charged  by  the  Archduke  to  write  an  account 
of  the  discovery ;  and  in  his  opinion  these  golden 
insects  had  been  employed  as  the  decorations  of  the 
royal  mantle,  which  very  possibly  was  the  case.  But 
Chifflet  went  further,  and  declared  that  in  these 
insects  was  to  be  found  the  origin  of  the  fleur-de-lis. 
This  statement  occasioned  a  great  literary  controversy 
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with  regard  to  which  it  will  be  sufficient  to  say  here  that 
Chifflet's  assertion  was  very  hotly  contested  by 
Tristan  de  St.  Amand  {Traite  du  Lis,  1656);  and 
later  by  the  celebrated  antiquary  MONTFAUCON  in  his 
great  work,  Les  Monumens  de  la  Monarchic  Franqaise, 
The  Emperor  Napoleon,  whose  ambition  it  was  to  pose 
in  some  sort  as  the  successor  of  Princes  anterior  to  die 
lines  of  Capet,  assumed  these  bees  as  the  badge  of  his  new 
Empire ;  and,  as  has  been  stated,  caused  them  to  be 
largely  employed  among  its  heraldic  insignia. 

Not  only  his  coronation  mantle,  and  that  of  the 
Empress  Josephine  were  thus  senu's ;  but  the  mantling 
surrounding  the  Imperial  arms  was  similarly  decorated  ; 
as  were  those  of  the  "  Princes-Grands-Dignitaires"  of 
the  Empire,  to  whose  armorial  bearings  there  was  also 
added,  as  indicative  of  their  high  office,  a  chef  d'azur 
semi  d'abeilles  d'or  (SiMON  r Armorial  Giniral  de 
V Empire  FrangaiSy  tome  i.,  p.  v.,  planches  5,  7,  8).  The 
chief  asure  cJiarged  with  three  fleur-de-lis  or,  which  had 
figured  in  the  arms  of  Paris,  and  of  so  many  of  the  cities 
of  the  French  Monarchy,  was  replaced  by  a  chief  gules 
c/iarged  with  three  golden  bees.  This  chief  also  figured 
for  a  time  in  the  escucheons  of  Aachen,  Amsterdam, 
Antwerp,  Bremen,  Brussels,  Cologne,  Dijon,  Florence, 
Genoa,  Ghent,  Hamburg,  Lyon,  and  Parma. 

The  Low  Country  family  of  NOUST  bears:  Argent,  three 
bees  vert ;  Or,  a  bee  azure,  is  the  coat  of  the  Castilian 
Pecha.  The  coat  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Bart.  (Prime 
Minister,  1834-1835;  1 841- 1846)  was:  Argent,  three 
sheaves  of  as  many  arroivs  proper  handed  gules,  on  a 
chief  azure  a  bee  volant  or. 

The  Swiss  HUMMELS  use:  Azure,  a  bee  in  pale  or, 
winged  argent,  its  legs  sable  ;  a  family  of  the  same  name 
in  Bavaria,  uses  the  curious  coat :  Argent,  on  a  bend  or, 
three  bees  of  t lie  first,  their  heads  downwards,  (This  is  a 
curious  coat,  being  what  would  be  styled  "false  heraldr>'," 
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as  composed  of  metal  on  metal.  The  lambrequins  of  the 
helmet  are  similarly  of  argent  and  or ;  so  that  whatever 
may  be  its  cause  the  infraction  of  the  general  rule  is 
certainly  deliberate.)  The  French  Freppels  bear: 
AzurCy  a  bee  or,  GuleSy  semi  of  bees  volant  or,  is  the  coat 
attributed  to  the  Byzantine  house  of  SCLEROS.  The 
French  family  of  Guespereau  has  as  its  armes  par- 
lanteSy  Azure,  three  wasps  or.  Beehives  with  bees  flying 
around  them  appear  in  some  very  modern  coats,  and, 
though  improperly,  occur  as  crests. 

Ants — The  family  of  BiGOT,  Counts  de  St.  Quintin 
in  France,  have  the  curious  coat  (TAzur,  a  trots  fourfnis 
if  or  posees  en  fasce  I*  line  sur  V  autre.  Another  family 
of  the  name  BiGOT  l)E  LA  CuAUMlfeRE  has  the  coat: 
Argent^  a  chevron  gules  betiveen  three  ants  sable.  As 
armes parlantes  the  Cassants  of  Piedmont  bear  :  Bendy 
or  and  vert,  each  piece  of  the  first  charged  ivith  an  ant 
sable ;  a  chief  of  the  Empire^  A  most  singular  coat  is 
that  of  the  family  of  Alqueria  de  Boigues,  in  Cata- 
lonia :  Or,  eight  ants  in  pale,  2,  2,  2,  2,  sable,  each  en- 
veloped in  a  flame  proper.  {See  PiFERRER,  Nobiliario  de 
los  Reinos  y  Seflorios  de  Espafla,  iv.,  No.  1742.  Madrid, 
1857-1860.)  Argent,  six  ants,  3,  2,  i,  gules,  is  assigned 
to  an  English  family  of  Tregent.  A  hillock  semi  of 
ants  proper,  was  a  Brisbane  crest  (Stodart,  Scottish 
Arms,  ii.,  393). 

Grasshoppers  and  Crickets  may  be  not  unfitly 
joined  together  here.  Both  are  u.sed  as  artnes  parlantes. 
The  Genoese  family  of  Grillo  (Marquises  d'ESTOUBLON 
in  France)  carry  :  Gules,  on  a  bend  or  a  cricket  sable. 
The  Grioni  of  Venice  used :  Azure,  on  a  bend  or 
three  grasshoppers  sable,  D' Argent,  a  une  cigale  de  sable, 
is  the  canting  coat  of  the  Segalas  of  France.  The 
most  familiar  example  of  the  use  of  this  insect  in  British 
armory  is  afforded  by  the  crest  of  the  Greshams  ;  a 
golden  grasshopper  (usually  on  a  mount  vert\  which 
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forms  the  vane  of  the  Royal  Exchange  in  London. 
The  Van  den  Woudes  of  Belgium  bear:  d'Or,  d  trois 
chenilles  de  sable. 

Even  the  unattractive  WooDLOUSE  has  its  representa- 
tives in  the  armory  of  the  Continent,  the  arms  of  the 
French  family  of  Ma^ON  being  :  d* Argent^  it  un  chevron 
cu:c(nnpagni  de  trois  cloportes  de  sable. 

Perhaps  of  all  insect  coats  the  most  singular  is  that  of 
the  PULLICI  of  Verona  :  Or,  seme  of  fleas  sable,  two  bends 
gules,  over  all  two  bends  sinister  of  the  same.  This  may 
remind  us  of  the  jest  of  Henry  VIII.,  who  affected  to 
take  the  ermine  spots  in  the  arms  of  WiSE — {Sable^  three 
cltevrons  ermine^ — for  even  more  ignoble  insects,  as 
charges  "  becoming  an  old  coat !  "  The  old  Heralds,  who 
pretended  to  find  in  armorial  charges  the  hieroglyphic 
of  the  moral  character  of  the  bearer,  would  no  doubt 
have  discovered  in  the  PULLICI  charges  the  symbols  of 
restless  activity  and  relentless  bloodthirstiness ! 


CHAPTER   XL 

ANIMATE  CHARGES. — V.   MONSTERS. 

It  has  been  seen  that  the  conceptions  of  the  old  heraldic 
writers  with  regard  to  many  actual  animals  partook 
largely  of  the  fantastical.  But  creatures  altogether 
imaginary  also  figure  largely  in  armor}',  though  perhaps 
not  to  so  large  an  extent  in  our  own  as  in  that  of  the 
Continent.  A  large  number  of  the  Supporters  of  our 
Peers  are,  however,  of  this  character.  The  monster  of 
most  frequent  occurrence  in   English   Heraldry  is  the 

Griffin,  or  Gryphon. 

We  find  the  original  idea  of  this  creature  in  classical 
sculpture  (probably  derived  from  Assyria),  and  in  Teu- 
tonic legend : — a  creature  supposed  to  have  been  originally 
generated  between  the  lion  and  the  eagle,  having  the 
body  and  hind-legs  of  the  former  ;  the  head,  wings,  and 
fore-legs  being  derived  from  the  latter.  Golden  griffins 
were  among  the  treasures  discovered  by  Dr  SCH LIE- 
MAN  NAT  Mycence.  He  thinks  them  of  Indian  origin 
and  sacred  to  the  Sun,  which  is  represented  as  borne  in  a 
chariot  drawn  by  four  griffins.  "  It  appears  certain  that 
the  griffins  came  in  the  retinue  of  Dionysuis  from  India  to 
Greece,  and  that  it  therefore  became  here  the  symbol  of 
wisdom  and  enlightenment." — Afycence,  pp,  127,  178.  In 
mediaeval  times  the  existence  of  such  a  creature  was 
no  matter  of  doubt.  The  veracious  Sir  JOHN  Maun- 
DEVILLE  tells  us  in  his  Travels  that  they  abound  in 
"  Bacharia."  "  Sum  mem  seyn  that  thei  ban  the  body 
upward  as  an  egle,  and  bencthe  as  a  lyoun  ;  and  treuly 
thei  seyn  sothe  that  thei  ben  of  that  schapp.  But  o 
GriflFoun  hathe  the  body  more  gret   and   more  strong 
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than  8  lyouns  of  such  lyouns  as  ben  o'  this  half  (of  the 
world)  and  more  gret  and  stronger  than  an  lOO  egles 
such  as  we  han  amonges  us    .     .     ." 

"  Griffin's  claws,"  probably  the  horns  of  a  species  of 
ibex,  were  to  be  found  not  only  in  cabinets  of  antiquities 
but  in  the  treasuries  of  cathedrals  and  other  religious 
foundations.  The  grypishey,  or  "  Griffin's  egg,"  possibly 
that  of  an  ostrich,  was  often  mounted  as  a  drinking  cup, 
and  esteemed  a  treasure  of  the  greatest  rarity.  (See 
The  First  Report  of  the  Historical  MSS.  Commission^  p.  66 ; 
but  it  seems  more  probable  that  at  least  in  some  cases 
the  griffin's  egg  was  a  cocoa-nut.)  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  griffins,  and  other  monsters  afterwards  noticed,  may 
have  found  their  way  into  armory  from  the  Lombardic 
style  of  architecture,  in  which  they  are  continually  em- 
ployed. De  Caumont  {AbMdaire  (TArMologie,  iii., 
184)  says,  "  Le  basilic,  Taspic,  le  dragon,  et  autres  figures 
symboliques  du  demon,  mdritent  d'etre  attentivement 
^tudiees  dans  les  ^glises  romanes  ou  elles  se  trouvent." 

These  grotesque  figures  were  denounced  by  St.  Ber- 
nard in  a  letter  written  to  William,  Abbot  of  St. 
Thierry,  about  the  year  1125  (/>.,  just  about  the  time 
of  the  rise  of  Hereditary  Heraldry).  He  says  "  A  quoi 
bon  tous  ces  ^monstres  grotesques  en  peinture  et  en 
sculpture?  ...  A  quoi  sert  une  telle  difformit^, 
ou  cette  beautc  difibrme?  Que  signifient  .  .  .  ces 
centaurs  monstrueux  .  .  .  ces  quadrup^des  a  queues 
de  serpent  ..."  etc.  (Quoted  by  DE  Caumont 
from  Mabillon,  inter  opera  Sti.  Bernardi.) 

In  one  of  the  earliest  Heraldic  MSS.  in  the  College 
of  Arms  (L.  14),  the  arms  of  SiMON  DE  Montacute 
are  represented.  The  shield  contains  a  Griffin  statant ; 
but  the  usual  attitude  in  British  armory,  and  the  all 
but  invariable  attitude  of  the  creature  in  Foreign 
Heraldry,  is  segreant{\i\\^  equivalent  phrase  for  rampant)  ; 
this  charge  was  afterwards  adopted  by  others  of  the  name 
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of  MONTACUTE,  and  was,  I  suppose,  the  origin  of  its  use 
as  Supporter  by  the  Dukes  of  MANCHESTER. 

Or,  a  griffin  passant  gideSy  is  the  canting  coat  of  Grib 
in  Denmark. 

Mr  PLANCHfi,  in  his  Pursuivant  of  Anns,  gives  four 
examples  of  its  use  from  a  Roll  temp.  Edward  III. 
"  Monsire  de  Griffin  "  is  there  said  to  have  borne,as«rw^j 
parlantes,  *'  Sable,  d  tme  griffin  (T argent  beke  et  pieds  (Tor!' 
The  coat  of  Trafford,  of  Trafford  in  the  County  of 
Lancaster :  Argent,  a  griffin  segreant gules,  also  occurs  in 
the  Wappenrolle  von  Zurich  (No.  352)  for  Bernstein. 
The  Russian  Princes  Lapoukhin  bear  a  shield  Perfess, 
in  chief  \h!&  arms  of  the  Russian  Empire  ;  in  base  Argent, 
a  griffin  gules.  The  Supporters  of  the  Austrian  Imperial 
arms  are  Two  griffins  or,  the  wings  and  plumage  of  the  breast 
sable.  As  a  supporter  the  griffin  appears  frequently  in 
British  armory.  It  is  thus  used  by  the  Dukes  of  MAN- 
CHESTER, the  Viscounts  Barrington,  Earls  of  CAITH- 
NESS, Lords  Delamere,  and  by  the  Earls  of  Mar. 

Or,  a  griffin  segreant  sable,  is  attributed  to  IVAN  AP 
Cadifor  Vawr,  a  Welsh  Prince ;  and  is  still  borne  by 
several  families  of  MORGAN.  Argent,  a  griffin  segreant 
azure,  diademed  or,  is  the  coat  of  the  Italian  PRANCIOTTI. 

The  Griffin  occurs  with  considerable  frequency  in  the 
arms  of  the  Baltic  Provinces  ;  and  forms,  consequently,  the 
charge  of  several  quarterings  in  the  arms  of  Mecklen- 
BURG,and  in  the  full  shield  of  the  Prussian  Monarchy;  thus, 
Azure,  a  griffin  segreant  gules,  artned  and  crowned  or,  are 
the  arms  of  the  Duchy  of  STETTIN  ;  Azure,  a  griffin  segre- 
ant or,  are  those  of  the  Lordship  of  RoSTOCK.  Argent,  a 
griffin  segreant  barry  (or  bendy  sinister),  gules  and  vert,  is 
borne  for  the  Duchy  of  Wenden.  Or,  a  griffin  segreant 
sable,  are  the  arms  of  the  Prussian  Duchy  of  Cassuben  ; 
and  of  the  Swedish  province  of  SODERMANIA.  Gules,  a 
griffin  segreant  or,  between  four  roses  argent,  are  those 
of  OSTER-GOTLAND.      Argent,  a  griffin  segreant  gules 
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{crowned  or\  is  carried  for  POMERANIA.     Without  the 
crown  these  arms  are  used  for  MONTEPULCIANO. 

The  great  princely  family  of  the  Esterhazy-Galan- 
THA  in  Hungary  use  :  Azure,  a  griffin  segreant  crowned 
and  standing  upon  a  crown  or,  holding  in  its  right  claw  a 
drawn  sword,  and  in  its  left  a  rose  branch  proper.  Azure, 
a  griffin  segreant  or,  is  the  coat  of  the  Portuguese 
ROBALOS,  or  Revaldos;  the  Italian  RiVARl,  and 
Affaitati  ;  of  Gratet  (Count  de  Bouchage,  and 
Marquis  de  DOLOMIEU  in  France),  etc. 

Gules,  a  griffin  segreant  argent,  are  the  arms  of 
English  families  of  Brent,  and  SwiLLlNGTON,  and  of 
the  Polish  herba,  or  clan  of  Gryf  ;  as  such  they  are  borne 
by  SZCEPANOWSKI ;  OSTROWSKI ;  Odorski  ;  and  the 
Counts  KONARSKI.  Argent,  a  griffin  segreant  gules,  is 
the  coat  of  the  Neapolitan  House  of  Griffo.  Or,  a 
griffin  sable,  is  borne  by  Greiffen.  The  Silesian 
Greiffen  (Siebmacher,  Wappenbuch,  \,,  67),  and  the 
Barons  von  Greiffenstein,  bear:  Sable,  a  griffin 
segreant  argent;  and  the  Sicilian  ACCORAMBONI :  Per 
fess,  gules  and  or,  a  griffin  segreant  counter-cf tanged. 
In  the  Wappenrolle  von  Zurich,  No.  74,  is  the  coat  of 
Griffenstein  :  Or,  on  a  conventioncU  mount  vert 
(isolated,  and  of  four  coupeaux)  a  griffin  statant  sable,  the 
beak  and  fore-legs  gules. 

In  British  armory  when  three  griffins  appear  they  are 
usually  represented  passant,  as  in  the  later  arms  of  With, 
or  Wythe  (with  the  same  tinctures  as  above).  Argent, 
a  chevron  between  three  griffins  passant  sable,  is  the  coat 
of  Finch,  Earl  of  Aylesford.  Argent,  a  chevron  gules 
betiveen  three  griffins  segreant  vert,  is  a  coat  of  FORSYTH, 
in  Scotland.  Azure,  two  griffins  segreant  and  combatant 
argent,  is  the  coat  of  Castelain  in  French  Flanders. 

The  head  of  the  griffin  is  represented  in  armory  with 
prominent  ears  ;  a  feature  which  requires  attention,  inas- 
much as  it  is  this  which  distinguishes  the  griffin's  heads, 
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borne  as  separate  charges,  from  the  heads  of  eagles 
similarly  used.  The  coat  of  TOKE  in  Kent  is,  Per 
citevron  sable  and  argefit,  three  griffin's  heads  counter- 
changed.  Or,  a  griffin's  head  erased  gules,  crowned  proper, 
is  the  coat  of  the  Swedish  province  of  Skane.  The 
Counts  d'HANE  DE  Steenhuyse  in  Belgium  bear: 
Argent,  a  chevron  gules  between  three  griffin's  heads  erased 
sable.  Per  pale  or  and  azure,  on  a  chevron  between 
three  griffin's  heads  erased,  four  fleurs-de-lis,  all  counter- 
changed,  were  the  arms  of  Pope,  Earl  of  Downe,  and 
are  attributed  to  the  poet  of  that  name :  they  are  also 
borne  by  Trinity  College,  Oxford. 

A  variety  of  the  Griffin  is  found  in  the  Grypfwnviarine, 
or  Sea-Griffin.  In  it  the  fore  part  of  the  creature  is  that 
of  the  eagle,  but  the  wings  are  sometimes  omitted  ;  and 
the  lower  half  of  the  animal  is  that  of  a  fish,  or  rather  of 
a  mermaid.  Such  a  creature  is  the  charge  in  the  arms 
of  the  Silesian  family  of  Mestich  ;  Argent,  a  sea-griffin 
sable,  its  tail  proper,  A  sure,  a  {winged)  sea-griffin  per 
fess  gules  and  argent,  crowned  or,  is  the  coat  of  the  Barons 
von  PUTTKAMMER.  Some  other  Pomeranian  families 
have  the  like  charge  without  wings.  GORCKEN  bears : 
Or,  a  sea-griffin  per  fess  sable  and  gules,  and  Paulsdorf  : 
Gules,  a  sea-griffin  per  fess  or  and  argent.  GORKE  used  : 
Argent,  a  sea-griffin  azure,  its  tail  gules. 

The  Dragon.— Before  the  beginnings  of  Heraldry 
the  winged  and  four-legged  monster  known  as  the 
Dragon  was  familiar  in  legend  ;  and  it  is  hardly  yet 
a  settled  question  whether  the  armorial  monster,  which 
also  figures  in  so  many  early  romances,  may  not  be  the 
traditional  representation  of  the  last  survivors  of  real 
animals  now  extinct.  The  description  of  the  dragon 
slain  at  Rhodes  {circa  1350)  by  the  Chevalier  Deodato 
DE  GOZON,  Knight  of  the  Order  of  S.  John,  does  not 
altogether  agree  with  the  modern  conventional  represen- 
tation.    It  is  said  to  have  been  thirty-three  feet  long  ; 
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and  DU  Mont  (who  says  that  he  saw  its  head  still  re- 
maining above  the  Watergate  at  Rhodes),  describes  it 
as  having  a  head  like  a  hog,  but  much  larger,  its  ears 
like  a  mule,  but  cropped,  its  teeth  of  extraordinary  length 
and  sharpness.  (This  might  have  been  the  head  of  a 
hippopotamus.)  The  dragon  is  said  also  to  have  had 
two  small  wings,  while  its  legs  and  tail  resembled  those 
of  a  lizard.  (See  Myth  Land,  by  F.  E.  HULME,  p.  231. 
Other,  and  varying,  accounts  of  the  head  are  given  in 
Porter's  History  of  tfu  Knights  of  Malta,  pp.  147-150.) 

As  now  depicted  the  dragon  has  a  head  resembling 
that  of  the  griffin,  a  scaled  body  with  four  legs  with 
claws,  bat  wings,  and  a  long  barbed  tail  and  tongue.  A 
monster  somewhat  of  this  kind  (but  with  two  legs  only) 
is  found  upon  some  of  the  shields  borne  by  the  Normans 
in  the  Bayeux  Tapestry,  and  in  more  than  one  instance 
appears  with  its  head  transfixed  by  the  Saxon  spears. 

Mr  FrenX'H  in  an  interesting  pamphlet,  On  the  Banners 
of  tlie  Bayeux  Tapestry,  etc.  (reprinted  in  1857),  very 
plausibly  suggests  that,  as  the  figures  on  the  Saxon 
spears  correspond  exactly  with  those  nailed  upon  the 
Norman  shields,  they  were  those  which  had  been  torn 
off  by  the  spears  of  the  Saxon  warriors  from  the  shields 
of  their  invaders.  Standards  of  this  shape  are  repre- 
sented as  borne  by  the  Dacians  in  the  sculptures  on 
Trajan's  Column,  and  on  the  Arch  of  TiTUS,  at  Rome. 
Ammianus  Marcellinus  describes  a  dragon  used  by 
the  Dacians  which  was  of  bag-like  construction,  so  that 
when  it  was  carried  the  wind  inflated  it,  and  gave  it  a 
certain  appearance  of  life.  In  the  Psalterium  Aureum 
of  the  Monastery  of  St.  Gall  (said  to  be  of  the  eighth 
century),  a  mounted  knight  is  represented  bearing  a 
lance,  the  point  of  which  passes  into  the  head  of  a  dragon 
standard  (Plate  II.,  fig.  4).  It  seems  that  the  dragon  was 
used  to  bear  a  torch  in  its  mouth  for  incendiary  purposes. 
We  may  here  remark  that  the  term  " dracones''  which  is 
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occasionally  applied  to  standards  in  mediaeval  chronicles 
has  no  reference  at  all  to  standards  of  this  kind. 
**  Draco  "  was  a  general  term  for  a  serpent ;  and  the  long 
snake  or  whip-like  pennons  were  so  called.  As  the 
"  dragon  "  borne  at  Crecy  was  of  red  silk  sein^  of  golden 
fleurs-de-lis,  it  was  probably  of  this  shape. 

In  Plate  XXX.,  fig.  4,  the  arms  of  VOLTERRA  arc: 
Argent,  a  griffon  gules  rampant  upon  a  dragon  couchant 
beneath  its  feet  vert,  Iiaving  the  head  regardant  and  one 
wing  torn  off. 

In  Excerpta  Historica,  p.  404,  there  is  printed  a  man- 
date of  King  Henry  III.  in  1244,  directing  "a  dragon 
to  be  made  in  fashion  of  a  standard,  of  red  silk  sparkling 
all  over  with  gold,  the  tongue  of  which  should  be  made 
to  resemble  burning  fire,  and  appear  to  be  continually 
moving,  and  the  eyes  of  sapphires  or  other  suitable 
stones,  and  to  place  it  in  the  Church  of  St.  Peter,  West- 
minster, against  the  King's  coming." 

The  Dragon  is  not  a  frequent  charge  in  British  armor}% 
but  is  more  often  met  with  as  a  supporter,  or  as  a 
crest. 

The  arms  of  the  City  of  London  are,  I  believe  without 
any  authority,  supported  by  two  dragons  rampant  argent, 
the  inside  of  their  wings  cftarged  with  a  cross  gules.  The 
Red  dragon  is  the  badge  of  the  Principality  of  Wales, 
derived  from  Cadwallader,  the  pendragon,  from  whom 
the  house  of  TUDOR  claimed  descent.  A  dragon  passant 
is  the  crest  on  the  helm,  and  on  the  horse's  head  of  Owen 
Glendown  on  his  great  seal  as  Prince  of  Wales.  On 
his  secretum  his  arms  :  Quarterly  gules  and  or,  four  lions 
rampant  counter-changed,  are  supported  by  a  dragon  and 
a  lion,  and  crowned  with  an  open  crown.  The  dragon 
was  used  as  a  Supporter  of  the  Royal  Arms  by  all  our 
Tudor  Sovereigns,  and  also  appears  on  the  Standards  of 
Henry  VII.  and  Henry  VIII.  {Excerpta  Historica, 
PP-    56,    57.)     Tzvo  dragons    sable,   dtically  gorged  and 
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chained  or^   are    the    supporters    of   the   arms    of   the 
Baroness  NORTH. 

The  English  family  of  Dauney  bears:  Argent,  a 
dragon  rampant  sable  \  and  the  family  of  Raynor  is 
said  to  use :  A  rgenty  a  dragon  volant  in  bend  sable. 
Dragons  are  the  supporters  of  the  Royal  Arms  of 
Portugal.  The  supporters  of  the  arms  of  the  city  of 
Dundee  are  dragons,  whose  tails  are  nowed  beneath 
the  shield. 

The  Imperial  yellow  Dragon  of  China  {gorged  with  a 
mural  crown  and  chained  sab le\  is  the  sinister  supporter 
of  the  arms  of  Viscount  GOUGH,  and  the  dexter 
supporter  of  Hart,  baronet,  but  is  in  this  case  of 
argent  charged  with  a  torteau. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  DRAGON  of 
Foreign  Heraldry  corresponds  with  the  Wyvern  of 
Hritish  armory,  having  only  two  legs,  and  being 
usually  represented  with  its  tail  nowed  in  a  circle. 
The  arms  of  DRAKE  of  Devonshire  are  blazoned. 
Argent^  a  wyvern,  its  wings  displayed ,  and  the  tail  nowed 
gules ;  but  these  are  obviously  armes  parlantes,  and  the 
charge  is  the  dragon  of  foreign  armory  (Plate  XXX., 
fig.  8).  Gules,  a  dragon  winged  argent,  inflamed  (/>. 
with  fire  issuing  from  its  mouth)  proper,  was  borne  by 
the  Barons  von  Drachenfels.  A  like  coat,  but  with 
the  dragon  or,  belongs  to  Drage  of  Denmark.  Argent, 
a  dragon  sable  croivned  or,  holding  in  its  mouth  a  flaming 
brand  proper,  is  the  coat  of  the  Austrian  Counts  von 
WURMBRANI).  The  Genoese  house  of  Dragho  used, 
A.zure,  a  dragon  argent;  and  the  DE  Drago  of  Rome, 
Argent,  a  dragon  vert.  The  BORGHESE  family,  to  which 
Pope  Paul  V.  (1605-1621)  belonged,  used,  Azure,  a 
dragon  or  (often  with  a  chief  of  the  Empire).  In  the 
Low  Countries  the  Barons  de  Draeck  carry :  Azure,  a 
dragon  ^r  (Plate  XXX.,  fig.  5) ;  this  is  also  the  coat  of 
DE  Dragon  de  Ramilltes  in  Artois.    The  Florentine 
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DRAGOMANNI.have,  Or^  a  dragon  gules.  Two  wyverns 
giiles  are  the  supporters  of  the  arms  pf  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough.    The    arms    of  Chitignano    (Plate 

XXX.,  fig.  6)  are ;  Or^  two  dragons  combatant  vert, 
armed  and  langued  gules. 

The  Dalmatian  Gazzari  bear:  Argent^  two  dragons 
affronth  t/ieir  tails  nowed  in  saltire  rampant  against  a 
covered  cup  or,  surmounted  by  a  fleur-de-lis  of  the  same. 
The  dragons  in  the  arms  of  the  Italian  families  of 
Pozzo  (Princes  DELLA  CiSTERNA,  etc.)  correspond  to 
our  wyverns  : — Or,  a  well  gules  accosted  by  two  dragons 
affronth  vert,  their  tails  nowed  in  saltire  beneath  the  welL 

A  dragon  with  a  human  face  is  known  in  French 
blazon  as  a  dragon  monstreux.  The  family  of 
Ancezune,  Dues  de  Caderousse,  bear:  Gules,  two 
such  dragons  affrontis  or  (each  holds  with  one  claw  its 
beard  of  snakes,  and  the  tails  and  each  claw  of  the  feet 
are  also  serpentine). 

Sometimes  only  a  portion  of  the  dragon  is  repre- 
sented. The  BONCOMPAGNI,  Princes  of  PlOMBiNO, 
Dukes  of  SORA,  etc.,  bear :  Gules,  a  dragon  naissant  or 
(issuant  from  the  base);  to  this  family  belonged  Pope 

Gregory  XII.  (1572-1585). 

Two  wyverns  inflamed  proper,  are  the  supporters  of 
the  arms  of  the  Earls  of  Eglinton. 

The  Cockatrice  only  appears  to  differ  from  the 
Wyvern  in  possessing  a  cock's  head  and  wattles,  with 
a  barbed  tongue.  It  occurs  in  the  coat  of  Dancye, 
Argent,  a  cockatrice  sable,  beaked,  wattled,  and  membered 
gules  (Plate  XXX.,  fig.  9).  This  creature  was,  I  believe, 
identical  with  the  Basilisk  ;  it  was  assumed  to  possess 
the  same  deadly  powers  which  PLINY  attributed  to 
that  monster,  of  killing  by  a  glance  {cf.  SHAKESPEARE, 
Richard  III.,  Act  I.,  scene  2),  and  to  have  been  pro- 
duced in  a  very  remarkable  way,  viz.,  from  an  egg  laid 
by  a  patriarchal   cock  and  hatched  by  a  toad  !     "  Le 
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basilic  a  par  dcvant  la  forme  d'un  coq,  par  derriere  celle 
d'un  serpent;  —  *habet  caudam  ut  coluber,  residuum 
vero  corporis  ut  gallus/  selon  le  texte  de  Vincent  de 
Beauvais.  C'est  ainsi  qu'il  ^tait  repr^sente  sur  un  ^glise 
des  environs  de  Lyon."  The  cut  given  by  DE  Caumont 
in  illustration  of  this  passage,  from  the  Lombardic 
sculpture  at  Lyon,  has  the  name  Basilicus  engraved 
above  the  creature  {AbMdaire  d'Arc/i/ologie,  iii.,  183, 
184.  See  also  the  "Account  of  the  Basilisk"  in 
J.  ROMILLY  Allen,  Christian  Symbolism,  p.  390 ;  and 
Notes  and  Queries,  2nd  Series,  xii.,  57,  464).  Or,  a 
basilisk  vert,  is  the  coat  of  the  Spanish  family  of  Bas  : 
with  the  charge  sable  it  is  that  of  Trappequiers  in 
Flanders.  A  cockatrice  or,  winged  azure,  is  one  of  the 
Supporters  used  by  the  Earls  Delawarr.  Ried,.  in 
Bavaria,  bears  :  Or,  a  cockatrice,  its  tail  nowed  in  saltire 
sable. 

The  Salamander,  —  the  well-known  device  of 
Francis  I.  of  France,  which  occurs  with  such  frequency 
in  the  chateaux  of  Fontainebleau,  Blois,  Chambord,  etc. 
— in  shape  like  a  wingless  dragon,  surrounded  by,  and 
breathing  forth  flames,  is  the  charge  of  the  Italian 
family  of  CenninO:  Asure,  a  salamander  or,  in  flames 
proper.  Tinctured  vet't,  and  in  flames,  it  is  the  crest  of 
Douglas,  Earl  of  Angus.  On  the  Garter  Plate  of 
James,  Earl  of  Douglas,  it  is  depicted  as  simply 
breathing  out  flames.  The  "lizards"  which  form  the 
crest  of  the  Ironmongers'  Company  were  probably 
intended  for  salamanders  on  the  old  seal  of  the 
Company  in  1483,  but  are  blazoned  as  lizards  in  later 
exemplifications. 

The  Amphiptkre  is  simply  a  winged  serpent. 
Azure,  an  amphiptkre  or,  rising  between  two  mountains 
argent,  are  the  arms  of  Camoens  the  Portuguese  poet. 
Azure,  a  bendlet  purpure  (probably  originally  argent  but 
discoloured)  betiveen  two  amphipteres  or,  was  borne  by 
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POTIER  of  France.  These  were  used  as  supporters  by 
the  POTIERS,  -Dues  de  Tresmes,  and  DE  Gevres,  who, 
however,  used  quite  different  arms  :  Azure,  three  dexter 
Jtands  or,  over  all  a  canton  chequy  argent  and  azure. 

The  Chimera  is  a  monster  of  rare  occurrence  abroad, 
and  does  not  occur  in  our  own  Heraldic  menagerie.  It 
is  depicted  as  possessing  the  head  and  breast  of  a 
woman,  the  forepaws  of  a  lion,  the  body  of  a  goat,  the 
hind  legs  of  a  griffin,  and  the  tail  of  a  serpent.  A 
simpler  prescription  for  its  composition  consists  of  the 
fore  parts  of  a  lion,  the  body  of  a  goat,  and  the  tail  of 
a  dragon.  The  Chimaera  on  the  mosaic  pavement  at 
Aosta  is  thus  represented.  {^See  DiDRON,  Annates 
ArchMogiques,  xvii.,  p.  389.)  The  family  of  Fada  of 
Verona  have  their  own  peculiar  recipe  :  Gules,  a  winged 
chimcera  argent,  the  head  and  breasts  carnation  (or  proper) 
t lie  feet  those  of  an  eagle. 

The  Sphynx  resembles  the  preceding  in  having  the 
head  and  breasts  of  a  woman  ;  as  usually  drawn  the 
rest  of  the  body  is  that  of  a  lion,  though  according  to 
some  writers,  it  should  possess  the  paws  of  a  lion,  the 
body  of  a  dog,  and  the  tail  of  a  dragon.  (^See  Lord 
Chancellor  Bacon's  book  on  The  Wisdom  of  the 
Ancients,  in  which  there  is  an  exposition  of  the  mean- 
ing of  the  sphynx  which  is  as  curious  as  the  creature 
itself)  It  occasionally  appears  in  Foreign  Heraldry  as 
a  convenient  hieroglyphic  to  commemorate  some  service 
in  Egypt,  and  is  the  crest  of  the  British  families  of 
AsGiLL,  Baronets  Lambert,  Goatlev,  etc.,  and  is 
found  in  the  arms  of  Sir  John  Moore,  the  hero  of 
Corufta.  The  Savalettes  of  Paris  use :  Azure,  a 
sphynx,  and  in  chief  an  estoile  or.  The  Austrian  Counts 
Prokesch  iVOsten  carry:  Azure,  a  sphynx  concha  on  a 
pedestal  or,  on  a  chief  indented  argent  a  cross  of  ferusalein 
gules ;  and  have  sphynxes  as  supporters.  The  arms  of 
the  families  of  Vranx  d'Amelin  ;  Holberg  ;  OsTER- 
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BECH,  etc.,  have  the  same  supporters.  The  old  family 
of  Fries  in  Austria,  has  its  arms  charged  with  a 
creature  which  can  differ  but  little  from  a  sphynx  :  Per 
fess  sable  and  or^  a  lion  rampant  counter-changed^  the 
head  being  that  of  a  girl,  Friss  in  Carniola  bears  :  Or^ 
a  chimcBra  sable,  the  head  and  breasts  proper.  Sable, 
three  himpagoes,  or  man- tigers,  in  pale  argent,  is  the  coat 
of  Radford  of  Devon.  The  crest  of  Don  Louis 
Raymond  d'Arragon  de  Cordova,  Duke  of 
Segorbe,  etc.,  Knight  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  was,  on 
a  crest  coronet,  a  lion  sejant  purpure,  having  the  head 
of  a  woman  proper,  ducally  crowned.  (Maurice, 
Toison  d'Or,  No.  423.) 

The  Harpy  is  somewhat  more  frequently  found  in 
armory.  It  has  a  woman's  head  and  the  body  of  an 
eagle.  In  British  Heraldry  it  is,  I  think,  used  only  as  a 
crest  {eg.  by  Trimnell,  Ashley,  etc.)  and  as  the  sup- 
porters of  the  arms  of  the  extinct  Lords  Hoo.  {See  the 
Cat,  of  Seals  in  Brit,  Mus,,  vol.  iii..  No.  10,802.)  On  the 
Continent  there  are  several  examples  of  it  in  arms. 
Probably  the  most  important  is  the  coat  borne  by  the 
extinct  RiETHERGS,  Princes  of  Ost-Friesland  :  Sable, 
a  harpy  crowned,  and  with  wings  displayed  all  proper ; 
between  four  stars,  two  in  chief  as  many  in  base,  or. 
The  family  of  RiTTBERG  in  Ost-Frisia,  probably  con- 
nected with  the  preceding,  bear :  Or,  a  harpy  proper 
crowned  of  the  field.  The  Harpy  of  the  Danish  Reigs- 
DORPS  (or  RiGSTRUPS),  has  a  human  body  and  arms, 
as  well  as  the  ordinary  female  head.  The  body  is 
habited  gules,  and  the  head  is  crowned  or ;  but  the 
rest  of  the  charge  has  the  usual  sable  feathers.  The 
extinct  family  of  KNOB  in  Denmark  used :  Azure,  a 
ftarpy  proper  liabited  or,  the  arms  akimbo.  The  City  of 
N  URN  BERG  bears :  Azure,  a  harpy  displayed  armed, 
crined,  and  crowned  or.     {See  also  under  SiREN,  p.  316.) 

Another  classical  monster  is  the   Hydra,  a  dragon 
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with  seven  heads.  D' Argent,  a  nn  hydre  de  sinople,  is 
borne  by  Garrault  of  France.  The  Marquises  de 
Belsunce,  in  Navarre,  use  the  same  coat,  but  one  of 
the  creature's  heads  is  nearly  severed  and  jets  forth 
blood.  The  Comtes  de  JOVEUSE  used  :  Azure,  three 
pallets  or,  on  a  chief  cousu  gules  three  hydras  of  the 
second.  The  ZUNKIAS,  Dukes  of  Vejar  in  Spain,  used 
a  Hydra  as  their  crest  upon  an  open  crown. 

The  Unicorn. — Of  fabulous  creatures  none  is  more 
famous  than  the  Unicorn,  mentioned  by  Greek  and 
Roman  authors  as  a  native  of  India.  It  is  represented 
as  a  horse  furnished  with  a  single  long  and  twisted  horn, 
and  having  a  goat's  beard,  and  cloven  hoofs.  The 
supporter  of  the  Royal  Arms  of  SCOTLAND  for  about 
a  century  antecedent  to  the  union  of  the  crowns, 
became  at  that  time  one  of  the  supporters  of  the  arms 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  in  that  function  is  familiar 
to  all.  An  early  example  of  its  use  as  a  supporter  by 
the  Royal  House  of  Scotland  is  afforded  by  the  seal 
of  James  Stuart  (second  son  of  King  James  III.). 
Duke  of  Ross,  and  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews,  1497- 
1 503.  Here  the  Unicorns  which  support  a  shield  of  the 
Royal  Arms  of  SCOTLAND  arc  not  chained  or  collared. 
(Laing,  Scottish  Seals,  ii.,  p.  169.)  The  Unicorns  were 
similarly  employed  by  ALEXANDER  Stuart  (a  natural 
son  of  James  III.),  who  also  was  Archbishop  of  St. 
Andrews  in  1509,  and  was  slain  at  Flodden  in  1513. 
Its  use  as  a  charge  in  British  Heraldry  is  comparatively 
modern.  Sable,  a  unicorn  passant  argent,  is  the  coat  of 
Stead.  In  Scotland  the  coat  of  the  Prestons  of  that 
Ilk,  afterwards  of  Craigmillar,  Argent,  three  unicorn's 
heads  couped  sable,  armed  or  (Plate  XXX.,  fig.  10),  is 
at  least  as  old  as  the  fifteenth  century.  Gules,  a  fess 
vair  betweeji  three  unicorns  passant  argent  (or  or),  is 
borne  on  both  sides  of  the  border  by  several  families 
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The  Unicorn  is  somewhat  frequently  used  by  British 
Peers  as  a  supporter.  A  unicorn  argent^  armed^  manedy 
and  unguled  (hoofed)  or^  gorged  with  a  collar  compony 
argent  and  gules ^  on  each  piece  of  t/ie  first  a  rose  of  the 
second  is  the  dexter  supporter  of  the  arms  of  the  Duke 
of  Richmond.  A  like  creature,  but  gorged  with 
a  collar  per  pale  azure  and  or  and  chained  of  the  last,  is 
the  dexter  supporter  used  by  the  Duke  of  SOMERSET. 
Two  unicorns  argent  support  the  arms  of  the  Duke  of 
Rutland.  The  argent  supporters  used  by  the  Earls  of 
Stamford  are  spotted  ermine.  The  Barons  of  King- 
sale  use  two  unicorns  azure  each  maned,  armed,  gorged 
with  the  coronet  of  an  English  prince,  and  chained  or. 
There  is  no  more  real  incongruity  in  a  blue  unicorn 
than  there  is  in  a  red  lion  ;  but  the  unicorn  is  so 
generally  used  of  a  white  colour  that  this  example  seems 
somewhat  exceptional.  It  is  not,  however,  quite  unique  ; 
Unicorns  are  frequently  found  as  supporters  in  foreign 
armory,  and  those  used  by  the  Livonian  Barons  de 
Bruiningk  are  green  with  golden  horns.  (Klingspor, 
Baltisc/ies  Wappenbuch,  plate  xix.)  A  unicorn  was  one 
of  the  supporters  of  CoLJiERT,  Minister  of  Finance 
to  Louis  XIV.  (La  Pointe,  Chevaliers  de  VOrdre  du 
St,  Esprit,  planches  1 28,  and  s).  Other  branches  of  the 
family  used  two  unicorns.  Bayard's  supporters  were 
unicorns.  As  a  charge  the  unicorn  occurs  on  the  armor>' 
of  Germany  with  considerable  frequency.  Azure,  a 
unicorfi  salient  argent  is  borne  by  the  Silesian  Barons 
von  Parciiwitz,  and  the  Bavarian  Barons  von 
Waldenfels.  Argent,  three  unicorns  sable,  is  borne 
by  Clairaunav  of  France. 

A  Sea  Unicorn,  that  is  a  unicorn  whose  body  ends 
in  a  fish's  tail,  is  borne  by  the  Prussian  DIE  NlExMPTSCHER: 
Per  fess  argent  and  gules,  a  sea  unicorn  counter-changed 
(SlEBMACHER,  IVappenbuch,  i.,  69). 

The  Piicenix  is  represented  as  an  eagle  displayed 
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issuing  from  flames.  The  modern  coat  of  the  family  of 
Samuelson,  created  baronet  in  1884,  ^s  :  Sable^  three 
piles  wavyy  two  issuing  from  the  chief  tJie  third  front  the 
base^  argent^  on  each  a  phwnix  in  flames  proper.  The 
Phoenix  issuing  from  a  ducal  coronet  is  the  well-known 
crest  of  the  SEYMOURS,  Dukes  of  SOMERSET.  It  was 
one  of  the  very  numerous  devices  of  Queen  Mary 
Stuart,  and  also  of  her  rival  Queen  Elizabeth. 

The  Pegasus,  the  winged  horse  of  Apollo,  is  a 
charge  somewhat  analogous  to  the  unicorn.  It  is  best 
remembered  as  appearing  in  the  coat  granted  to 
Michael  Drayton,  the  poet :  Azure,  gutty  d'argent 
a  Pegasus  of  tlu  second,  D'Asur,  d  un  P/gase  d'argent, 
aili  d*or,  are  the  arms  of  POLLIA  in  Bresse.  The 
Bavarian  family  of  Haberstock,  now  extinct,  bore: 
Gules,  on  a  mount  in  base  argent,  a  Pegasus  statant 
of  the  last.  There  is  a  canting  allusion  to  the  name 
in  the  arms  borne  by  the  Prussian  HOCHREUTERS : 
Argent,  a  Pegasus  saliant  sable.  Sable,  a  Pegasus  saliant 
argent  between  seven  flames  or,  are  the  original  arms  of 
Seebacil  Two  Pegasi  are  the  supporters  of  the  arms 
of  the  Viscounts  MoLESWORTH,  the  dexter  is  Argent, 
ivinged  or  ;  the  sinister  Gules,  semi  of  crosses  crosslet  or. 
A  Pegasus  argent  is  the  sinister  supporter  of  the  arms 
of  Lord  Mount-Temple.  Two  winged  stags  were  the 
supporters  of  JAMES  Elpimnstone,  Lord  Couper,  in 
1620  (Laing  il.,  p.  58).  {See  also  the  French  Royal 
Supporters,  Vol.  II.  infra). 

The  Centaur,  a  monster,  half  man,  half  horse,  is  but 
seldom  met  with  in  Heraldry.  Gules,  a  female  centaur 
passant  without  arms  argent,  the  hair  plaited  eu  queue, 
is  the  singular  coat  of  the  Krauters  of  Niirnberg.  The 
l)E  Brouilli,  Marquises  de  PlENNE,  used  as  supporters 
f7uo  centaurs  gules,  holding  clubs  or.  As  represented  in 
La  Pointe,  Chevaliers  de  VOrdre  du  St.  Esprit,  planche 
57,  these  have  no  fore  legs  but  this  is,  I  conjecture,  an 
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error  of  the  artist  (It  must,  however,  be  noted  that  this 
is  the  earliest  type  of  the  centaur,  as  is  evident  from  the 
bassi  relievi  dX  Olympia.)  In  the  metopes  of  the  frieze 
of  the  Parthenon,  of  which  there  are  many  in  the  British 
Museum,  and  which  are  sculptured  with  representations 
of  the  conflict  between  the  Centaurs  and  the  Lapithae  ; — 
in  the  sculptures  preserved  in  the  Capitoline  Museum  at 
Rome ;  and  in  the  celebrated  Borghese  centaur  of  the 
Louvre  in  Paris,  all  four  legs  arc  those  of  a  horse,  but  in 
some  early  Grecian  vases  the  fore  legs  of  the  centaur  are 
those  of  a  man.  When  represented  discharging  an 
arrow  from  the  bow  the  technical  term  employed  is 
centaur-sagittaire.  A  centaur-sagittary  shooting  back- 
wards, is  the  sinister  supporter  of  the  arms  of  Baron 
Hood  of  Avalon.  A  centaur  per  f ess  or  and  argent  is 
the  crest  of  the  Lambarts,  Earls  of  Cavan.  Vert,  a 
centaur-sagittaire  or,  is  borne  by  the  Counts  Reille  ; 
and  Per  f ess  or  and  azure,  a  centaur-sagittary  counter- 
clianged,  is  the  coat  of  the  Roman  Saturnini.  Such 
a  figure  is  sculptured  on  a  column  in  the  Romanesque 
cloister  of  St.  Aubin  at  Angers.  (De  Caumont, 
Abecedaire  d'Arclu^ologie,  iii.,  185  ;  cf,  Dante,  Divina 
Commedia  ;  Inferno,  xii.,  56,  60.) 

The  Sea-Horse. — The  sea-horse  is  found  in  the 
Scottish  coat  of  ECKFOORD;  Argent,  a  sea-horse  rampant 
proper  issuant  from  the  sea  vert.  Per  chevron  gules  and 
or,  three  sea-horses  crowned,  counter-changed,  is  borne  by 
EsTON  of  Eston  in  Devon  ;  and  Asure,  a  chevron  between 
three  sea-horses  or  {ox  argent),  is  the  coat  of  the  TUCKKRS 
(Plate  XXX.,  fig.  II). 

The  Sea-Stag  was  borne  by  the  family  of  Linden- 
berg  in  Prussia,  now  extinct:  Argent,  a  sea-stag  gules. 
Gules,  a  sea-stag  or,  its  tail  airved  to  the  dexter,  is  the  coat 
of  the  Silesian  POGORSKI  (correct  MOULE,  Heraldry  of 
Fish,  p.  209). 

The    Sea-Hare    is    the    charge    of    the    arms    of 
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GUNDRIPHEN  in  Suabia  :  Gules,  a  sea-hare  per  fess  or 
ami  azure  (SlEBMACHER,  Wappenbuch,  i.,  89). 

TliK  Cock-Fish  is  a  still  more  curious  compound  ;  it 
is  used  as  the  charge  in  the  arms  of  the  Bavarian  family 
of  Geyss  :  Or,  a  cock  sable,  beaked  of  the  first,  crested  and 
armed  gules,  its  body  ending  in  that  of  a  fish  curved 
upwards  proper. 

The  Sea-Lion.  —  This  creation  occurs  in  tlic 
"  Mediaeval  Bestiaries,"  under  the  name  of  the  "  Serral' 
it  is  there  usually  described  as  winged.  Without  wings 
it  appears  in  the  arms  granted  to  Sir  ROBERT  Harland, 
Baronet :  Or,  on  a  bend  wavy  betzucen  two  sea-lions  sable 
three  buck's  /leads  caboshed  argent.  The  crest  is  a  sea- 
lion  holding  an  anchor  in  pale.  The  sea-lion  is  also  the 
crest  of  the  Earls  of  Thanet,  and  of  HovvTH  ;  of  azure 
and  supporting  a  tower  in  flames  it  is  that  of  the  DUCK- 
WORTHS, Baronets.  Two  sea-lions  argent,  gutti^es  de 
larmes,  were  the  supporters  granted  to  Admiral  Bos- 
cawen,  and  his  descendants,  Viscounts  Falmouth. 
A  sea-lion  and  a  mermaid  are  the  supporters  of  the 
arms  of  the  St.  LAWRENCES,  Earls  of  HOWTH  :  Gules, 
two  swords  in  saltire  proper  betzveen  four  roses  argent, 
barbed  vert. 

The  Sea-Dog  is  a  supporter  of  the  arms  of  the 
Lords  Mowbray  and  Stourton.  Mr  Moule, 
Heraldry  of  Fish,  p.  149,  says  : — "The  sea  dog  of 
heraldry  is  no  other  than  the  male  or  dog-otter,  being 
a  four-footed  animal,  but  is  drawn,  according  to  heraldic 
fancy,  with  a  broad  fin  continued  down  the  back  from 
the  head  to  the  tail ;  the  feet  webbed,  and  its  whole 
body,  legs,  and  tail  covered  with  scales."  The  otter, 
however,  of  whose  use  in  armory  The  Heraldry  of  Fish 
contains  a  sufficient  number  of  instances  both  as  a  charge 
and  as  a  supporter,  is  usually  drawn  proper,  and  is  thus 
very  unlike  the  heraldic  sea-dog. 

The  Mermaid,  or  Syren  {Sirene),  is  represented  with 
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the  head,  body,  and  arms  of  a  beautiful  girl,  but  with  the 
tail  of  a  fish. 

"  Desinat  in  piscem  mulier  formosa  superne." 

Horace,  de  Arte  Poetica,  1.  4. 

Such  were,  perhaps,  the  syrens  of  Cape  Pelorus  who 
failed  to  lure  to  destruction  Ulysses  and  his  companions; 
Homer,  Odyssey,  xii.,  39,  166;  but  OviD  {^Metamorphoses, 
v.,  552)  represents  them  in  their  earlier  form  of  half- 
women,  half-birds.  On  a  Greek  vase  in  the  British 
Museum,  painted  with  the  story  of  Odysseus,  the  Syrens 
are  clearly  harpies.  See  Ariosto,  Orlando  Furioso 
c.  xxxiii.  (On  the  Syren,  see  the  chapter  on  the 
"  Mediaeval  Bestiaries  "  in  Christian  Symbolism  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  by  J.  ROMILLY  ALLEN,  1887,  being 
the  "Rhind  Lectures  on  Archaeology  for  1885.") 

In  British  and  French  armory  the  mermaid  usually 
carries  in  her  hands  a  comb  and  a  mirror.  Gules,  a 
mermaid  argent  crined  or,  holding  a  mirror  and  comb  of 
the  third,  is  the  coat  of  Prestwich,  formerly  Baronets 
(Plate  XXX.,  fig.  12).  Argent,  a  mermaid  gules  (or 
proper^  is  borne  by  two  families  of  Ellls.  The  seal 
of  Sir  William  Bruwere,  or  Bruere  (temp. 
Richard  I.),  is  one  of  the  earliest  instances  of  the 
use  of  this  bearing  in  British  armory  ;  in  it  the  right 
hand  rests  on  the  hip;  the  left  touches  the  head,  possibly 
has  the  traditional  comb.  (MOULE,  Heraldry  of  Fish, 
p.  214.)  Vert,  three  mermaids  two  and  one  proper,  each 
with  comb  and  mirror  or,  is  the  coat  of  WOLLSTONE- 
CROFT.  Gules,  three  winged  syrens  argent,  is  borne  by 
Basford  {see  p.  319). 

Few  of  the  monsters  of  Heraldry  have  so  ancient  a 
pedigree  as  the  mermaid.  Mr  MoULE  says  {Heraldry  of 
Fish,  p.  211):  "The  relation  of  a  being,  half-fish  and 
half-human,  is  of  the  earliest  antiquity."  It  was  thus 
that  the  Phoenician  goddess  Dirceto  and  the  Philistine 
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idol  Dagon  were  represented.  In  Babylonia  a  similar 
idol  was  worshipped.  {See  Layard's  Nineveh,  p.  i68. 
Khorsabad  sculptures.  At  Kouyunjik  also  were  colossal 
bas-reliefs  of  a  similar  character ;  and  see  ELLIS,  Anti- 
quities of  Heraldry,  pp.  95, 96.)  The  mermaid  is  depicted 
on  the  ancient  Greek  Vases ;  and  occurs  frequently  in 
Norman  and  Lombardic  Church  Architecture.  In  it  the 
syren  is  usually  represented  holding  in  each  hand  the 
long  tresses  of  her  luxuriant  hair,  sometimes  she  bears  a 
comb  ;  at  others  a  fish.  {See  the  Sculptures  of  the  crypt 
of  the  church  at  Parize-le-Ch^tel,  figured  by  DE  Cau- 
MONT,  AbMdaire  d'Arc/u'clogie,  tome  iii.,  p.  189.)  A 
mermaid  was  the  crest  of  the  Warnstedts  of  Sweden. 

Christopher  Warnstedt  was  page  of  John  III., 

and  governor  of  Upland.  He  married  LUCRETIA, 
natural  daughter  of  Duke  MAGNUS,  and  their  descend- 
ants assumed  the  present  crest:  A  girl  habited  per 
pale  sable  and  argent,  crined  or.  The  mermaid,  or 
syren,  is  frequently  used  in  Britain  and  in  France  as  a 
crest,  and  as  a  supporter  to  the  shield.  The  Viscounts 
Boyne  thus  employ  two  mermaids  each  holding  a  mirror 
proper.  The  shield  of  the  Viscounts  HooD  is  supported 
by  a  merman  and  a  mermaid ;  the  former  holds  a  trident, 
the  latter  a  mirror,  all  proper.  (The  supporters  of  the 
Earl  of  Howth  have  already  been  mentioned,  p.  315.) 
The  dexter  supporter  used  by  the  Earl  of  Sandwich  is 
a  merman  (or  triton)  holding  a  trident,  and  crowned  with 
an  eastern  crown.  The  ScoTTS  of  Harden  had  mermaid 
supporters  {see  Stodart,  Scottish  Artns,  ii.,  383) ;  and 
one  is  still  used  in  this  capacity  by  Lord  POLWARTH ;  as 
the  dexter  supporter  it  was  employed  by  Sir  Walter 
Scott  ("  the  Wizard  of  the  North ").  A  triton  and  a 
mermaid  were  the  supporters  of  the  Campbells  of 
Ardkinlas.     Mermaids  are  the  supporters  of  the  arms  of 

Pierre,  Due  de  Bourbon,  in  1352  (Demay).  They 
were  early  the  supporters  and  badge  of  the  great  family 
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of  the  Berkelevs  {see  my  Heraldry  of  Bristol  Catliedral; 
and  the  Cat,  of  Seals  in  the  Brit,  Mus,  vol.  iL,  pp.  497-8). 
They  were  also  used  by  this  family  as  a  livery  collar. 

The  seal  of  natural  history  may  not  improbably  be 
the  real  progenitor  of  the  mythical  mermaid. 

Often  in  ancient  sculpture,  as  still  frequently  in  German 
armory,  the  mermaid  is  represented  with  a  double  tail ; 
a  tail,  replacing  each  leg,  held  up  in  either  hand  ;  and 
this  I  believe  to  be  the  more  correct  mode  of  delineation, 
though  it  is  not,  I  think,  known  to  British  armory,  except 
as  a  crest  of  Wallop. 

Such  a  mermaid  appears  in  the  arms  of  the  Bavarian 
family  of  Baibel  {GtileSy  a  mermaid  with  two  tails  which 
she  holds  in  her  hands,  all  proper).  The  Bavarian 
Benders  use  :  A  sure ,  a  mermaid  proper,  Jiolding  lier  tivo 
tails  sable ;  and  the  Augsburg  family  of  FEND  carry : 
Gules,  a  syren  proper,  habited  and  holding  in  tier  hands  her 
tivo  tails  or.  Such  a  syren  {proper)  is  the  crest  of  the 
great  Roman  house  of  COLON N A.  The  DIE  RiETER  of 
Niirnberg  bear:  Per  f ess,  sable  and  or,  a  mermaid  holding 
her  tails  proper,  vested  gules  and  crowned  or.  The  Ber- 
BERICH  of  Wurzburg,  have  as  arms  :  Gules,  a  syren  with 
two  tails,  crowned  and  holding  in  each  hand  a  fish  all 
proper.  Or,  a  syren  proper,  crowned  with  an  antique 
crown  or,  holding  her  two  tails  vert  in  her  Jiands,  is  the 
coat  of  the  Counts  DA  SCHIO. 

The  supporters  of  the  great  Neapolitan  house  of  DI 
Sangro  (who  bore  Or,  three  bends  azure),  are  two 
mermaids  with  double  tails.  This  house  had  many  ducal 
and  princely  titles: — Castelfranco,  San  Severo, 
Torre-Maggiore,  etc. 

The  French  Tholosani  bear :  Azure,  a  siren,  with  two 
tails,  and  upraised  hands,  proper.  The  supporters  are  two 
mermaids  with  double  tails,  each  holding  a  banner  of  the 
arms.  The  crest  is  a  demi-mermaid,  holding  in  each  hand  a 
banner  argent.    The  Serenelli  of  Verona  use  :  Azure,  a 
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mermaid  proper,  habited  gules,  holding  her  two  tails  argent. 
The  Dutch  Barons  Meerman  bear:  Sable,  a  merman  in 
armour,  holding  a  sabre  and  a  ciradar  buckler  argent. 

In  France  the  family  of  DU  Bec,  Marquises  de  Vardes, 
etc.,  had  their  arms  {Fusilly  argent  and  gules)  supported 
by  two  mermaids.  The  like  supporters  of  St.  Georges, 
Marquises  de  Verac,  hold  mirrors.  (In  La  Pointe, 
Les  Chevaliers  du  St,  Esprit,  planches  40,  149,  the  mer- 
maids in  both  instances  are  drawn  so  as  to  indicate  a 
division  of  the  tail  into  two.)  The  latter  family  also 
used  as  a  crest  a  syren  in  a  tub,  holding  a  mirror.  This 
is  the  famous  Melusine,  used  as  crest  and  supporters 
by  the  house  of  LusiGNAN,  in  memory  of  ISABEL, 
the  betrothed  of  HuGH  DE  LusiGNAN,  Comte  de  la 
Marche,  who  was  Queen  of  John,  King  of  England, 
and  afterwards  wife  of  HuGH  DE  LUSIGNAN.  The  same 
supporters  (without  mirrors)  and  crest,  were  used  by  DE 
Castille,  Marquis  de  CilENOlSE ;  these,  and  the 
supporters  of  the  GiBELLlNl,  also  have  bat-wings. 
Mermaids  support  the  arms  of  NAPLES,  and  of  the 
Royal  Burgh  of  Montrose. 

Devils. — As  some  of  the  monsters  described  in  this 
chapter  were  taken  to  be  the  hieroglyphics  of  the  Evil 
One,  we  may  not  unfitly  add  here  a  few  examples  in 
which  his  personality  is  represented  without  the  inter- 
position of  any  veil.  The  German  family  of  Teufel 
naturally  bear :  Or,  a  devil  gules.  The  Trolles  of 
Denmark,  with  equal  propriety,  carry  the  same  per- 
sonage in  a  less  mischievous  form  :  Or,  a  devil  in  profile 
decapitated  gules,  his  right  hand  raised,  his  left  clutching 
his  tail ;  his  head  full-faced  resting  against  his  breast. 
The  HoEGKS,  Barons  of  HOEGHOLM,  use  the  same  but 
omit  the  head.  The  KuGLERS  of  Wurttemberg  bear : 
Or,  a  devil  standing  on  a  ball,  and  holding  another  i?i  each 
hand,  all  sable.  The  demon  of  the  SiSSlNKS  of  Gro- 
ningen  is  a  personage  of  more  elaborate  construction: 
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Or^  a  horned  devil  having  six  pawSy  the  body  tertntnating 
in  the  tail  of  afish^  all  gules. 

The  classical  Faun,  half-man,  half-goat,  out  of  which 
the  modern  conception  of  the  form  of  the  devil  appears  to 
liave  been  developed,  appears  as  a  supporter  of  the  arms  of 
SwEERTS,  YSEMBART,  and  Other  Low-Country  families. 
The  Bavarian  Counts  van  Frohberg  have  their  arms 
supported  by  creatures  which  partake  of  the  nature  of  a 
faun  : — savages  whose  legs  adjacent  to  the  shield  are  re- 
placed by  those  of  a  deer,  or  goat  (Tyroff,  Wappenbuch 
des  Adels  des  Konigreichs  Baiern^  Erster  band,  Taf.  39). 

In  the  armory  of  Germany  the  grotesque  element  has 
very  much  more  play  than  in  our  own ;  and  an  account  of 
its  curiosities  would  contain  many  examples  of  monstrous 
beings  as  wonderful  as  those  which  have  been  described 
above ;  but  as  for  the  most  part  they  occur  in  single 
instances  only,  I  have  not  thought  it  needful  to  swell  this 
chapter  by  descriptions  of  them.  I  conclude  with  one 
more  classical  example.  The  family  of  MEDICO  DAL 
Sale  in  Verona  bear :  (9r,  a  Cerberus  sable,  collared 
gules,  sejant  on  a  terrace  vert. 


CHAPTER    XII. 

INANIMATE   CHARGES. — I.  ASTRONOMICAL. 

Astronomical  charges  consist  for  the  most  part  of 
conventional  representations  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and 
also  of  certain  representations  of  what  used  to  be  called 
"  the  elements,"  some  of  which  impart  a  semi-pictorial 
character  to  heraldic  shields. 

The  Sun,  surrounded  by  rays,  is  described  in  British 
armory  as  being  in  his  splendour.  In  all  but  the  earliest 
heraldry  it  is  depicted  as  a  globe  of  gold  with  the  linea- 
ments of  a  human  face,  surrounded  by  rays,  alternately 
waved  and  straight.  French  armorists  tell  us -that  when 
the  sun  is  depicted  of  any  other  tincture  than  or^  or 
argent^  it  is  only  the  ombre  du  soleil^  or  the  sun  in  eclipse. 
Nevertheless  in  the  earliest  English  example,  the  coat  of 
Jean  de  la  Have,  in  the  Roll  of  Anns  known  as 
St.  George's  Roll,  the  blazon  is :  Argent,  the  sun  in 
his  splendour  gules,  and  the  human  lineaments  are  not 
expressed.  Azure,  tlie  sun  in  splendour  or,  is  borne  as  a 
coat  of  Augmentation  for  the  Marquisate  of  LOTHIAN, 
being  quartered  with  :  Gules,  on  a  chevron  argent,  three 
mullets  of  t/ie  field  for  Ker,  Lords  of  Jedburgh.  It  is 
used  as  amies parlantes  by  the  French  family  of  SOLAGES, 
and  by  ZON  (or  VAN  SON)  in  the  Netherlands.  It  is 
similarly  borne  by  the  Counts  de  SONNBERG  in  Austria, 
and  the  families  of  Sonneberg  (who  however  some- 
times difference  by  making  the  sun  argent,  or  bearing  it 
oi gules  in  a  silver  field).  In  the  coat  of  the  Counts  von 
Sonneberg  (Plate  XXXI.,  fig.  i.)  the  sun  is  clear  of 
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the  mountain,  the  blazon  being :  AzurCy.  the  sun  or, 
in  base  a  mount  of  the  same;  and  the  Swiss  family  of  the 
name  bear :  Argent,  a  sun  gules,  in  base  a  mount  of  three 
coupeaux  vert.  Azure,  the  sun  rising  from  behind  a  hill 
or,  is  the  coat  of  the  Scottish  family  of  HiLL.  The 
Spanish  family  of  BiLQUES  DE  Orcion  substitute  the 
quartered  arms  of  Castile  and  LEON  for  the  human  face ; 
and  some  English  families  of  DYSON  bear  tJie  sun  lialf 
eclipsed,  i.e.  per  pale  sable  and  or.  There  are  other  coats  in 
which  two,  or  three,  suns  appear.  UAzur,  a  trois  soleils 
d'or,  is  the  canting  coat  of  the  Breton  Tr£s6ols,  and  of 
Van  Son  in  Holland.  Sable,  tzvo  demi-suns  accosted,  or, 
are  the  curious  arms  of  Haehnel  of  Bavaria. 

The  Moon  is  usually  represented  by  a  crescent 
{croissant),  one  of  the  prevalent  figures  in  Heraldry,  and 
one  which,  perhaps  with  more  reason  than  in  other 
cases,  is  associated  with  crusading  times.  It  is  said  that 
the  crescent  was  adopted  by  the  Turks  from  its  having 
been  employed  as  the  emblem  of  Byzantium  from 
classical  times,  in  commemoration  of  the  failure  of  an 
attack  made  upon  the  city  by  PHILIP  of  Macedon,  which 
was  frustrated  by  the  sudden  appearance  of  a  crescent 
moon  from  behind  some  dark  clouds.  Really  it  appears 
that  the  crescent  was  in  use  as  a  badge  by  the  Seljukian 
Turks  at  a  date  anterior  to  their  conquest  of  Byzantium. 
But  SCHLIEMANN  says  :  "  Hera,  under  her  old  name  Jo, 
had  a  celebrated  temple  on  the  site  of  Byzantium,  which 
city  was  said  to  have  been  founded  by  her  daughter 
Keroessa,  />.,*the  horned.'  The  crescent,  which  was  in 
all  antiquity  and  throughout  the  Middle  Ages,  the  symbol 
of  Byzantium,  is  a  direct  inheritance  from  Byzantium's 
mythical  foundress  Keroessa,  the  daughter  of  the  moon- 
goddess  Jo  (Hera) ;  for  it  is  certain  that  the  Turks  did 
not  bring  it  with  them  from  Asia,  but  found  it  already 
an  emblem  of  Byzantium."  Mycence,  p.  21.  Its  ordi- 
nary position  in  armory  is  montant,  or  with  both  horns 
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upward,  a  position  which  is  only  expressed  in  French 
armory  when  a  crescent  thus  depicted  is  found  in 
conjunction  with  others  not  so  situated.  Azure,  a 
crescent  argent y  was  borne  as  an  allusive  coat  by  LuCY  ; 
by  Veknon,  Marquis  de  BONNEUIL ;  and  by  TOGORES 
of  Spain. 

When  the  horns  of  the  crescent  are  turned  to  the 
dexter  side  of  the  shield  it  is  called  a  crescent-increscent ^ 
{croissant'tounu^) ;  when  to  the  sinister  its  appellation  is 
a  crescent-decrescent  {croissant-contourni) ;  and  when  re- 
versed croissant-versi^.  We  have  an  example  of  these 
three  less  frequent  positions  of  the  crescent  in  the  shield 
of  the  Austrian  family  of  PUCHBERG.  (Plate  XXXI., 
fig.  3.)  Azure,  three  crescents,  those  in  chief  addorsed, 
that  in  base  reversed,  or  Bannes,  Marquis  de 
PUYGIRON,  bears  a  similar  coat,  but  the  crescents 
are  of  argent,  and  the  single  one  is  in  chief.  The 
LUNELS  of  Languedoc,  bore:  Azure,  a  crescent  versi 
argent;  and  the  great  Arragonese  house  of  LUNA : 
Chequy  or  and  sable,  on  a  chief  argent,  a  crescent  vers^, 
chequy  as  tJie  field.  Exceptionally  the  family  of 
Cu BELLS  in  Catalonia  bears  :  Azure,  the  full  vioon, 
figured,  argent.  When  ERIK  XIV.  of  Sweden  ennobled 
Karin  MANSDOTTER,  his  mistress,  and  afterwards 
(unhappily)  his  queen,  he  gave  her  as  arms  a  rising 
crescent. 

The  great  Italian  House  of  Strozzi  bore :  Or,  on  a 
fess  gules  three  crescents-increscent  argent.  This  coat  was 
derived  from  Fiesole»  which  was  their  place  of  origin, 
and  of  which  the  arms  were.  Argent,  a  crescent-increscent 
azure,  surmounted  by  a  star  of  eight  points  in  chief  gules 
{Armi  de  Municipif  Toscani,  No.  Ixxix.).  It  is  curious 
that  in  Florence  {e,g,,  in  the  Strozzi  Chapel  in  Sta.  Maria 
Novella)  the  crescents  have  their  horns  directed  to  the 
point  of  the  dexter-chief,  and  not  as  usual  to  the  dexter- 
flank.      This  is  an  arrangement  which  I  have  frequently 
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observed,  both    in    monumental   carvings,   and   in    the 
painted  glass. 

In  Scotland  the  coat  of  the  Oliphants  (Plate 
XXXI.,  fig.  2),  is  Gules^  three  crescents  argent;  Or, 
three  crescents  gules,  that  of  the  Edmonstons  ;  and, 
within  the  Royal  tressure  or,  that  of  the  Setons.  The 
Edmonstons  later  assumed  the  Royal  tressure,  those  of 
Duntreath  having  originally  differenced  by  the  addition 
of  an  annulet  {see  Seton,  Scottish  Heraldry),  As  an 
indication  of  royal  descent,  the  Edmonstones  had  as 
good  a  right  as  the  Setons  to  use  the  tressure.  But 
vide  ante,  p.  188.     (Plate  XXXL,  fig.  2.) 

Gules,  three  crescents  argent,  is  the  coat  of  the  ancient 
family  of  Van  Wassenaer  in  the  Netherlands ;  often 
quartered  with  those  of  the  Burg-gravate  of  Levden  : 
Azurey  a/ess  or. 

Azure,  three  crescents  interlaced  in  triangle  or,  is  the 
coat  of  GiMBAL,  in  France :  and  this  bearing  was  the 
well-known  device  of  Henry  II.  of  France,  which  occurs 
so  frequently  at  Chenonceaux,  Blois,  etc.,  in  allusion 
to  his  mistress  DiANE  DE  PoiTlERS. 

Lunel  is  the  term  applied  in  French  blazon  to  a 
bearing  composed  of  four  crescents  arranged  in  cross 
with  their  points  turned  inwards  towards  the  centre  of 
the  shield.  The  great  Spanish  statesman,  the  Marquis 
de  POMBAL,  bore  :  A  cure,  an  estoile  of  Jive  points  in  the 
centre  of  a  lunel  or. 

The  Princes  PiCCOLOMINI  of  Siena  bear :  Argent,  on 
a  cross  azure  five  crescents  or.  To  this  family  belonged 
Popes  Pius  II.  and  Pius  III. 

The  combination  of  the  crescent  and  cross  in  the 
shield  of  Cathcart,  Azure,  three  crosslets  fitcJu^es  rising 
from  as  many  crescents  argent,  has  a  pleasing  effect. 
The  coat  of  MiNSHULL  combines  the  crescent  and  star, 
Azure,  an  estoile  issuing  from  a  crescent  argent ;  these  are 
also  the  arms  of  the  town  of  PORTSMOUTH. 
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Sable^  a  crescent  between  two  stars  in  pale  argent^  is  the 
coat  of  the  East  Anglian  family  of  JERMYN,  Earls  of 

St.  Albans,  1660- 1683. 

Some  confusion  exists  in  the  language  of  blazon 
between  the  armorial  representation  of  the  stars  as 
heavenly  bodies,  and  a  very  different  object,  the  mullet 
{molette)  or  rowel  of  a  spur.  Mr  Planch£  lays  it. 
down  as  a  rule  that  an  estoile  or  star  should  always 
have  six  points,  to  distinguish  it  from  a  mullet,  which 
has  five,  and  that  these  points  should  not  be  wavy 
unless  the  star  be  said  to  be  rayonnant. 

In  most  European  countries,  however,  the  estoile  has 
five  straight  rays  (a  single  one  uppermost,  otherwise  it 
is  blazoned  in  French  renversde)  and  the  molette  six. 
I  should  be  inclined  to  make  the  distinction  consist 
solely  in  the  charge  being  pierced  or  unpierced  ;  in  the 
one  case  a  molette,  or  spur  rowel,  is  obviously  intended  ; 
in  the  other  a  star.  In  Plate  XXXI.,  fig.  7,  the  coat  of 
WOLL ASTON  :  Argent,  three  mullets  pierced  sable,  is  given 
as  indicating  the  distinction  referred  to  above.  In  the 
case  of  stars  of  more  than  five  points  the  number  should 
be  specified.  Gules,  a  star  of  eight  (sometimes  of  twelve) 
points  argent,  is  the  coat  of  Baux,  Due  d'ANDRtt:, 
quartered,  with  LUXEMBURG,  by  Queen  ELIZABETH 
WiDViLLE,  wife  of  Edward  IV.;  of  six  points  it  is  used 
by  the  Counts  von  Sternenberg.  Azure,  a  star  of  six 
points  within  a  bordure  argent  was  the  arms  of  GOETHE 
(Plate  XXXI.,  fig.  8).  The  Princes  of  VValdeck  bear  : 
Or,  an  estoile  of  eight  points  sable  ,(y  o\.  I  I.,Platc  VI  I.,fig.  6). 
Per  f ess  gules  and  argent,  three  estoiles  of  six  points  counter- 
changed,  is  the  coat  of  the  Counts  of  Erpach,  who 
quarter  therewith,  Argent,  two  bars  gules,  for  Breuberg. 

The  English  coat  of  de  Vere  (Plate  X.,  fig.  2) 
is  usually  blazoned  :  Quarterly,  gules  and  or,  in  the  first 
quarter  a  mullet  argent.  But  the  charge  in  this  coat  is 
really  a  star.      A  beautifully  diapered  example  of  this 
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shield  exists  at  Hatfield  Broad  Oak,  Essex,  of  the  date 
IJ98.  Gules,  three  stars  or,  is  the  Scottish  coat  of 
SUTHKRLAND.  The  MuRRAVS  bore  :  Azure,  three  stars 
argent  (Plate  XXXI.,  fig.  5),  and  INNES  the  reverse  ;  and 
the  Baillies  of  Lamington  :  -Azure,  nine  stars,  3,  3,  2,  i, 
argent.  The  existence  of  the  tliirteenth  century 
Murray  seals  is  sufficient  evidence  that,  as  in  the  case 
of  I)E  Vere,  the  bearings  were  stars,  not  mullets.  The 
rowelled  spur  was  unknown  in  England  before  the  reign 
of  Henry  VI.  (1422).  {See  Demmin,  Weapons  of  War, 
p.  342.)  In  Germany  and  France  its  use  was  a  century 
earlier. 

The  Portuguese  Rojas  (whence  came  the  Spanish 
Dukes  of  Lerma)  bear  :  Gules,  five  stars  of  six  points  or. 

When  minutely  drawn  or  sculptured,  the  star  is  not 
depicted  as  a  plane  figure  but  with  each  ray  raised  to  a 
central  ridge.  This  point  is  much  more  attended  to  in 
French  armory  than  in  our  own. 

Argent,  a  star  of  sixteen  points  gules,  was  borne  by  the 
Duke  DE  Blacas  in  France.  An  estoile  of  twelve  points 
appears  on  the  shield  of  the  mounted  ^^^y  of  Sir  JOHN 
DE  LA  Hay  in  1281.  {Cat.  of  Seals  in  Brit,  Mus,,  ii., 
61-63.) 

Azure,  the  sun  and  moon  in  chief,  and  the  seven  stars  in 
base  or,  is  the  coat  said  to  have  been  borne  by  JOHN 
DE  FoNTiBus.  Bishop  of  Ely  (12 19-1225).  (Parker's 
Glossary  of  Heraldry  places  the  stars  in  orle,  and  the 
other  charges  in  pale.)  Azure,  sem^  of  estoiles  argent, 
was  the  coat  of  Gassendi  the  astronomer. 

The  Planets  and  even  Constellations  are  occa- 
sionally found  in  modern  coats.  The  astronomer 
Laplace,  created  a  Count  by  Napoleon  I.,  bore: 
d'Azur,  d  deux  planetes  de  fupiter  et  de  Saturne,  avec  leur 
satellites  et  an neaux  places  en  ordre  naturel,  posi^es  en  fasce, 
d'argent ;  ci  unfleur  a  cinq  branches  d'or  en  chef 

The  constellation  of  the  Great  Bear  appears  as  one 
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of  the  many  charges  in  the  landscape  which  is  called  the 
arms  of  the  Stoffella  of  Austria ;  and  in  the  coat  of 
Adlerstjerna  of  Finland. 

A  sure y  the  stars  coviposing  the  constellation  of  the  Great 
Bear  arranged  in  bend  argent^  is  a  much  better  coat 
from  a  heraldic  point  of  view,  and  is  borne  by  Bar  of 
Hanover.  In  the  Ridderhus  at  Stockholm  I  noticed  the 
escucheon  (No.  2340)  of  OsCAR  DiCKSON  of  Gothenberg, 
introduced  there  September  14,  1880.  It  is  ;  Or,  on  a  bend 
azure y  between  in  chief  a  heart  gules  winged  sable^  and  in 
base  a  rose  of  the  thirds  barbed  and  seeded  vert^  so  much 
of  the  constellation  of  t/ie  Great  Bear  as  is  known  as  "  the 
Plough,"  or  "  Charles*  Wain,"  of  the  field.  The  crest  is  : 
Out  of  a  crest-coronet  or,  a  heart  winged  as  in  the  arms. 
Motto,  Coelum  Versus.  But  on  the  elevation  of  this 
gentleman  to  the  rank  of  Baron,  in  1886,  a  new  grant  of 
arms  was  made  as  follows : — Quarterly,  i  and  4  :  Or,  a 
rose  gules,  barbed  and  seeded  proper  ; — 2  and  3  :  Or,  on  a 
bend  azure  tlie  constellation  as  above.  On  an  escuc/ieon  en 
surtout : — Or,  a  heart  gules,  winged  sable.  The  shield  is 
surmounted  by  a .  baron's  coronet,  between  two  helms 
crowned  with  baronial  coronets,  and  crested  respectively 
with  the  winged  heart,  and  a  laurel  wreath  proper. 

In  Swedish  armory  occasional  use  is  made  of  the 
astronomical  planetary  signs ;  and  the  symbol  Z  for 
Mars  appears  in  several  coats  granted  to  distinguished 
military  officers.  In  British  Heraldry  the  azure  chief  in 
the  unheraldic  coat  granted  to  Sir  John  Herschel, 
the  astronomer,  is  charged  with  the  planetary  symbol 
of  Uranus  %  irradiated  Or.  The  rest  of  the  argent 
shield  bears,  a  pictorial  representation  of  the  **  forty-feet 
reflecting  telescope,"  with  all  its  apparatus  of  ladders, 
elevators,  and  observer's  house, — a  sad  specimen  of  the 
degraded  state  of  heraldic  taste  at  the  period  of  the 
grant. 

A  Comet,  or  blazing-star,  occurs  in  several   foreign, 
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and  in  one  or  two  British  coats.  Azure^  a  comet  in  tlu 
dexter  chiefs  its  rays  in  bend  or,  is  borne  by  Cartwright 
in  Scotland  ;  and  by  the  Roman  Melioratf.  The  same 
coat,  but  with  the  charge  in  pale,  is  borne  by  one  of  the 
Spanish  families  of  Diaz  ;  and  identical  with  the  last, 
but  with  the  field  gules,  are  the  arms  of  the  Sicilian 
Rossi,  Princes  of  Cerami.  The  Norman  family  of 
PiGACHE  DE  Lamberville  bear:  Argent,  three  comets 
gules. 

The  arms  of  the  present  Pope,  Leo  XI 1 1.,  of  the 
Counts  Pecci,  are :  Azure,  on  a  mount  in  base  a  pine 
tree  proper,  in  {sinister)  chief  a  comet  its  tail  in  bend  sinister, 
and  in  base  two  fleurs-de-lis  or,  over  all  a  fess  argent. 
(The  Comet  is  now  placed  in  the  dexter  chief.)  (Plate 
XXXI.,  fig.  6.) 

The  Roman  Dukes  of  TORLONIA  bear:  Quarterly,  i 
and  4 : — Gules,  on  a  bend  argent  three  roses  or ;  2  and  3. 
Azure,  a  comet  in  bend-sinister  argent,  tJie  liead  in  chief. 

Rainbows  are  found  in  a  good  many  foreign  coats ; 
they  are  conventionally  represented  as  of  four  bands,  or, 
gules,  vert,  and  argent ;  unless  their  tinctures  are^pecified, 
as  in  the  coat  of  the  Barons  Hacke,  who  bear:  Argent, 
two  rainbows  addorsed,  moving  from  tlie  flanks  each  of 
three  bands,  gules,  or,  and  tlie  external  one  azure  (Plate 
XXXI.,  fig.  4).  Occasionally  the  rainbow  is  borne  proper 
as  by  the  Barons  Pfuel  or  Pfuhl  :  Azure,  three  rainbows 
in  pale  proper. 

Clouds  and  Lightning  are  also  heraldically 
represented.  The  family  of  Leeson,  Earls  of  MiLTOWN 
in  Ireland,  bear :  Gules,  a  chief  argent  in  tlie  base  tlureof 
a  cloud  proper,  and  issuant  therefrom  rays  of  light  pale- 
ways  or.     (Plate  XXXI.,  fig.  12.) 

A  more  conventional  coat  is  that  of  DONNERSPERG: 
Sable,  three  thunderbolts  or  issuing  from  a  chief  nebuly 
argent ;  in  base  a  mount  of  three  coupeaux  of  tJie  second. 
This    conventional    Thunderbolt,    of    arrow-headed 
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rays  conjoined  with  wings,  was  the  canting  coat  of  the 
Danish  family  of  Blix  :  the  field  azure^  the  thunderbolt 
argent.  Two  thunderbolts  appear  in  the  elaborate  shield 
of  the  family  of  the  Russian  Marshal  SUWAROFF,  Prince 
ITALISKY.  A  thunderbolt  is  the  crest  of  the  Carnegies, 
Earls  of  SOUTHESK. 

The  family  of  CLAPS  in  Flanders  have  a  landscape 
in  a  thunderstorm !  The  Italian  Tempesta  bear  a 
storm  represented  more  conventionally :  Gules,  eleven 
hailstones  argent  (3,  2,  3,  2,  i). 

Azure,  three  water  bubbles  proper,  is  the  coat  of  AIRE. 

The  conventional  representation  of  the  north  wind, 
the  head  of  Boreas,  is  borne  as  armes  parlantes  in  the 
escucheon  of  the  BORIAS  of  Spain  ;  and  also  appears  in 
that  of  the  Braschi,  Dukes  of  Nemi.  Pope  PlUS  VI. 
(1775- 1 800)  was  of  this  family.  The  arms  are:  Gules, 
a  garden  lily  slipped  proper,  in  dexter  chief  the  conven- 
tional syvibol  of  the  wind  blowing  on  and  bending  down 
the  lily  ;  on  a  chief  argent  three  estoiles  or. 

From  the  heavens  above  we  descend  to  the  earth 
beneath.  Examples  already  given  have  shown  how  the 
earth  is  represented  :  {(i)  by  a  champagyie,  a  piece  in  base 
cut  off  by  a  straight  horizontal  line,  corresponding  to  a 
chief,  and  often  counted  as  an  Ordinary  by  French 
Heralds  (p.  131):  {ti)  by  a  terrace,  which  is  a 
champagne  represented  more  naturally  with  a  less 
regular  outline  and  usually  green  in  colour ;  {c)  by  a 
mount  (as  in  Plate  XXXII.,  fig.  4) ;  this  is  simply  a  piece 
of  a  roughly  semicircular  shape  in  the  point  of  the  shield, 
but  is  usually  blazoned  conventionally  with  three  or  more 
coupeaux  (in  French  it  is  called  a  tertre)  one  above  two, 
as  in  Plate  XXXI.,  figs,  i  and  9.  A  considerable 
number  of  German  and  Swiss  coats  bear  the  mount-in- 
base  after  this  fashion.  The  Dutch  family  of  Sneeuw 
bear  :  Azure,  three  snoivy  mountains  issuing  froin  the  base 
argent. 
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The  conventional  representation  of  Water  is  by  a 
base  or  c/tampagney  barry-wavy  argent  and  azure,  as  in 
the  well-known  coats  of  the  cities  of  Oxford,  Bristol, 
etc.,  is  frequent  in  Spanish  armory,  e.g.y  in  the  arms  of 
Columbus.  But  later  the  sea  is  represented  rather  as  in 
nature,  at  times  still,  at  times  un  mer  agih^,  and  a  semi- 
pictorial  character  is  given  to  the  bearings  employed. 
Thus  Marino  and  Marpi,  in  Spain,  both  bear :  Or,  a 
sea  azure  in  point ,  agit^  argent. 

In  the  earliest  times  of  heraldry,  the  charges  depicted 
on  the  shield  were  separate  and  independent,  and  were 
more  or  less  conventional,  even  when  the  objects,  such 
as  birds  or  beasts,  might  have  been  represented 
naturally.  The  best  and  most  artistic  heraldry  retains 
this  conventional  character  to  the  present  day. 

A  less  severe  style  seems  to  have  been  introduced 
upon  the  Continent  at  an  earlier  date  than  among 
ourselves.  But  while  our  own  armory  was  severe  in 
character  that  of  some  of  the  states  of  the  Continent 
aimed  not  unfrequently  at  more  pictorial  effect.  For 
instance,  as  I  have  shown  in  greater  detail  elsewhere, 
many  Spanish  coats  effloresced  into  the  landscape 
style.  Castles  rise  out  of  the  waves,  or  are  placed 
upon  a  mount ;  armed  men  appear  upon  their  battle- 
ments, and  beasts  of  prey  ramp  against  their  sides  or 
issue  from  their  doors.  In  the  coats  granted  to 
Columbus  and  Cortez,  towns  with  spires  and  belfries, 
(P-  379)  2i"d  seas  strown  with  palm-clad  isles,  replace 
the  conventional  and  more  artistic  charges  which  had 
amply  sufficed  for  earlier  times.  A  tree  upon  a  mount 
in  base  occurs  with  great  frequency,  birds  perch  upon 
it,  beasts  of  prey  ramp  against  its  trunk  {v,  p.  335), 
or  are  represented  passant  in  front  of  or  behind  it. 
The  arms  of  the  city  of  Madrid  are:  Argent,  on  a 
mount  in  base  a  tree  with  a  bear  rampant  against  its 
trunk  proper,  the  whole  within  a  bordure  azure,  charged 
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with  seven  stars  or.  In  Italy  and  Germany  the  same 
tendency  is  not  so  pronounced,  at  least  in  mediaeval  coats, 
for  later  the  degraded  and  debased  style  which  charac- 
terised English  Heraldry  in  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries  finds  too  many  counterparts  in 
the  Heraldry  of  Germany  of  the  same  period. 

It  will  be  sufficient  to  cite  here  one  or  two  instances 
in  which  the  tendency  to  depart  from  earlier  simplicity 
becomes  manifest.  Plate  XXXI.,  fig.  ii  is  the  coat  of 
Lautekbach  :  Gules,  a  river  flowing  in  bend  sinister ; 
here  the  river,  represented  with  the  outline  of  a  bend 
sinister  wavy,  has  lost  something  of  its  conventionality. 
Its  surface  is  slightly  flecked,  sometimes  even  fishes  dis- 
port themselves  therein.  The  Pescatori  of  Bologna 
bear  :  Water,  in  which  are  two  fish  naiant  in  pale  all 
proper  Or,  a  river  in  fess  wavy  proper,  is  borne  by  VAN 
BUKEN  of  Saxony.  Some  of  the  worst  specimens  of 
landscape  coats  are  to  be  found  in  the  arms  assumed  in 
modern  times  for  the  Colonial  Sees.  One  of  them 
actually  contains  a  pictorial  representation  of  the  Falls 
of  Niagara  !  The  arms  of  the  Arigonio  family  of  Rome 
are  represented  as.  Argent,  a  lion  passant  along  the  tops  of 
three  columns  gules,  on  a  chief  azure,  an  eagle  displayed  or, 
(Plate  XXXV,  fig.  8.)  The  Silesian  coat  of  BUSCH  (Plate 
XXXII.,  fig.  5)  shows  the  commencement  of  the  land- 
scape style.  Azure,  a  lion  passant  or,  issuant  from,  and 
half  concealed  by  a  forest  proper. 

The  Mount  in  Base,  which  nearly  corresponds  to 
the  French  terrasse  is  not  lyjknown  in  Scottish  Heraldry. 
The  coat  of  Watson  of  Saughton  (Plate  XXXII.,  fig. 
4)  is  :  Argent,  an  oak  tree  growing  out  of  a  mount  in  base 
proper,  surmounted  by  a  fess  azure. 

Hedges,  etc.  Argent,  an  ozier  fudge  in  fess  vert  (Plate 
XXXII.,  fig.  11)  is  the  coat  of  Yare,  and  also  of  LA 
Have  Malaguet  in  France.  Zaune  of  Lubeck  has  the 
same  bearings  but  the  field  is  azure,  and  the  charges  or. 
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A  barriere  de  prairie  is  the  charge  in  the  arms  of  Vec- 
QUEMANS,  Sable,  on  afield  or,  or  ;  Or,  on  afield  vert. 

The  conversion  of  the  devices  which  appeared  on  the 
Burgh  Seals  into  armorial  coats  assisted  the  spread  of  a 
less  pure  style  of  heraldry'.  Instances  of  the  semi- 
pictorial  style  will  be  found  in  Plate  XXXI.,  fig.  lO, 
the  coat  of  M'Leod  of  Lewis,  Or,  a  mountain  azure, 
inflamed  proper.  The  Flammen  in  Tirol  bear:  Argent, 
a  detached  mount  (tertre)  in  base  sable,  surmounted  by 
three  flames  proper.  It  will  be  noted  that  in  both  these 
coats  the  mountain  is  not,  as  is  usual  in  Continental 
heraldrx',  in  the  base  of  the  shield,  but  is  detached 
from  it.  Argent,  a  volcano  proper,  is  borne  by  CHAUMONT 
in  France.  The  Barons  Gyldenhoff,  of  Sweden  and 
Livonia,  have  as  the  second  quarter  of  their  arms  ; 
Argent,  two  volcanoes  in  action  accosth  proper.  With 
these  exceptions,  we  have  left  untouched  the  element  of 
fire,  but  it  will  be  sufficient  to  say  that  the  conventional 
representation  of  it  by  wavy  piles,  gules  or  or,  issuing 
from  the  edges  of  the  shield,  as  in  the  coat  of  Bataille, 
Argent,  tliree  flames  issuajit  from  the  base  gules,  degener- 
ated into  flames  au  naturel.  UOr,  d  trois  flammes  de 
gueules,  is  the  coat  of  Arouet  DE  Voltaire  ;  d*Azur,  d 
trois  flammes  d'or,  ombr^es  de  gueules,  is  that  of  BRANDT, 
Counts  de  Marconn£.  Or,  on  a  chief  gules  three  flames 
of  the  field,  is  used  by  Chaumells  in  France.  Argent, 
a  fire-brand  in  bend  azure  ittflamed  proper,  is  the  coat  of 
Brandis  in  Bavaria.  The  Polish  clan  of  Brant  I.  has 
the  same  charge  sable  on  a  field  or ;  and  the  Barons 
Brandt,  of  Baden,  use:  Or,  three  fire-brands  pale  ways 
sable  each  inflamed  at  the  top,  and  in  three  places  on  either 
side,  proper.  Argent,  three  icy  volcanoes  azure,  inflamed 
proper,  is  the  coat  borne  for  the  Swedish  province  of 
Vastmanland.  (The  coats  of  arms  of  the  Swedish 
provinces  were  invented  for  them  by  Duke  John,  brother 
of  King  Erik  XIV.,  and  son  of  Gustaf  Vasa.) 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

INANIMATE  CHARGES. — II.  THE  VEGETABLE  KINGDOM. 

Trees,    Flowers,    Fruits,    etc.  —  The    vegetable 

kingdom  has  largely  contributed  to  armorial  blazonry. 
Entire  trees  though  not  found  in  early  examples  became 
fairly  common  by  the  fourteenth  or  fifteenth  centuries. 
Though  sometimes  drawn  *'  eradicated,"  that  is,  showing 
the  branches  of  the  root,  they  are  for  the  most  part 
represented  on  a  mount  in  base,  which  in  German 
Heraldry  is  often  replaced  by  the  conventional  symbol 
of  a  hill  with  three  rounded  tops  or  coupeaux.  Oaks  are 
the  trees  most  common  in  British  armory. 

The  family  of  WOOD  of  Harestone  in  Devon  bore  at 
the  Visitation  of  1620,  Argent ^  on  a  mount  in  base  an  oak 
tree  proper  fruited  or  (Plate  XXXII.,  fig.  i).  Argent^  on 
a  mount  in  base  a  tree,  the  trunk  surmounted  by  a  salmon 
holding  in  its  mouth  a  ring ;  from  the  dexter  branch  a  bell 
(that  of  St.  Kentigern)  pendent,  and  on  the  top  of  t/ie 
tree  a  robin  all  proper,  arc  the  arms  of  the  See,  also 
assumed  for  the  City  of  Glasgow.  The  salmon  and 
robin  refer  to  miracles  attributed  to  St.  Mungo,  or 
Kentigern.  An  interesting  historical  coat  is  that 
granted  to  the  Penderells,  who  hid  CHARLES  II.  in 
an  oak  tree  after  the  defeat  of  Worcester :  Argent,  an  oak 
tree  proper  fructed  or,  surmounted  by  a  fess  sable,  thereott 
three  Royal  crowns.  Argent,  an  oak  tree  vert,  is  the  coat 
of  the  O'CONOR-DON  of  Ireland. 

Argent,  on  a  mount  in  base  a  grove  of  {fir)  trees  proper, 
appears   in    the   Scottish    Registers   for   the    family   of 
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Walkinsiiaw  of  that  Ilk.  The  same  coat,  with  the 
species  of  tree  undefined,  is  used  as  canting  arms  by 
Forrest,  and  by  Bush. 

In  France  a  family  in  the  Lyonnais,  named  Dubois, 
naturally  uses  :  d' Argent^  a  un  forH  de  sinople*;  others  of 
the  name  in  Lorraine  are  more  simply  contented  with : 
d* Azur^  ci  une  arbre  d'or.  In  Holland  the  Van  DEN 
BOOAERT  use  :  Argent^  on  a  terrace  five  trees  vert.  The 
coat  of  the  Viscounts  O'Callaghan  of  Ireland  is : 
Argent y  a  mount  in  base  on  tfie  sinister  side  thereof  a 
"  kurst  *'  of  oak  trees ,  therefrom  a  wolf  issuant  all  proper. 
With  this  we  may  fitly  compare  the  coat  given  in  Plate 
XXXII.,  fig.  5  for  the  Silesian  family  of  BusCH  :  Azure, 
on  a  mount  in  base  vert^  a  lion  passant  or^  issuant  from 
a  grove  of  trees  in  the  sinister  flank  of  the  second.  The 
l)E  Buissons  of  Geneva  use  :  Or,  three  bus/ies  vert.  The 
French  BuissONS  (Marquises  d'AussoNNE,  and  DE 
Bourn  AZEL),  bear :  Or,  on  a  mount  in  base  a  bush  proper, 
on  a  chief  argent  a  lion  issuant  sable. 

Azure,  on  a  mount  an  apple  tree  fruited  proper,  are  the 
armes  parlantes  of  the  Dutch  APPELBOOMS,  and  of  the 
Barons  Apfaltrer.  The  coat  of  McGregor,  called 
ArGRE(;OR  of  AULD  in  a  sixteenth  century  MS.,  is: 
A  rgent,  a  fir  tree  eradicated  in  bend  sinister  snrmounted 
by  a  sword  proper  in  bend,  supporting  on  its  point  an 
antique  crown  gules  (sometimes  or^  (Plate  XXXI  I.,  fig.  2). 
Argent,  a  pine  tree  eradicated  vert,  fruited  or,  is 
borne  by  the  Marquises  CHATON  DE  MORANDAIS 
in  France.  Azure,  a  palm  tree  eradicated  or,  is  the 
coat  of  Tagliavia  of  Sicily  ;  Or,  a  palm  tree  on  a  mount 
vert,  arc  the  armes  parlantes  of  PALM  in  Austria  (Plate 
XXXII.,  fig.  3).  Gules,  an  olive  tree  proper,  eradicated 
argent  and  fruited  or,  is  the  canting  coat  of  Oliviera  in 
Portugal ;  and  the  Oliviers,  of  which  name  there  are 
many  families  in  France  and  the  Low  Countries,  nearly 
all  use  the  olive  in  some  form  or  other  as  the  charge  of 
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their  arms.  Ermine^  an  olive  branch  vert,  is  borne  by 
the  Barons  Zangiacomi.  Argent ,  three  cypress  trees 
eradicated  vert,  on  a  chief  gules  as  many  besants,  was  used 
by  Tardy,  Comtc  de  Montravel  ;  Or,  three  laurels 
vert,  on  a  chief  azure  as  many  thunderbolts  argent,  hy  the 
LAURfes  of  France  {cf  Pliny  on  the  laurel).  Azure,  a 
tree  eradicated  proper,  its  stem  enfiled  with  three  open 
crowns  or,   is    the   coat   of    the    Swedish    province   of 

BLEKING. 

In  the  Heraldry  of  Spain,  Portugal,  etc.,  a  tree  on  a 
mount  in  base  is  a  frequent  charge,  and  it  is  very 
generally  supported  by  one  or  two  animals  rampant 
against  the  trunk  of  the  tree ;  or  passant  in  front  of,  or 
behind  it  {cf  Arms  of  BISCAY,  p.  241).  Gules,  a  pine  tree 
vert,  eradicated  argent  betiueen  two  lions  rampant  against 
it  or,  is  the  Portuguese  coat  of  Matos.  Or,  a  palm  tree 
vert,  supported  by  two  lions  rampant  azure,  is  borne  by 
Lan  ARIO  of  Naples.  Or,  a  tree  eradicated  vert,  supported 
by  two  lions  rampant  gules,  is  attributed  to  the  Byzantian 
house  of  Cantacuzene. 

The  wild  cherry  tree,  in  French  cr^quier,  is  depicted  in 
the  ancient  conventional  manner  in  the  arms  of  the 
French  Dues  de  Cr£QUY  (p.  361,  fig.  80).  Gules,  a 
cr^quier  argent,  are  the  arms  of  LE  JOSNE  (now  LE 
Jeune)  Marquis  DE  CONTOY.  Argent,  a  nut  tree 
eradicated  vert,  is  borne  by  NOZIER,  and  NoGARET  in 
France,  and  by  Facchinetti  in  Italy.  To  the  last 
named  family  belonged  Pope  INNOCENT  IX.  (1591- 
1592.)  Or,  a  willow  proper,  is  the  coat  of  the  Counts  de 
Salis. 

Occasionally  we  find  a  dead  tree  used  as  a  charge. 
A  rgent,  on  a  mount  vert  a  dry  tree  proper,  is  the  coat  of 
the  Barons  MUHL  of  Brunswick.  The  KORNKOOPERS 
of  Holland  use  :  Argent,  a  dry  tree  sable.  The  stocks,  or 
stems  of  trees  eradicated,  with  or  without  branches 
sprouting  from  them  ;  or  the  branches  alone,  are  frequent 
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armorial  charges.  Or^  the  stem  of  a  tree  couped  in  bend 
sable,  IS  borne  by  the  Counts  von  ScnoNFELD  of  Austria. 
The  ancient  coat  of  the  family  of  Sarmiento  in  Castille 
was  a  canting  one  ;  Argent ^  a  sarment  (or  branch)  couped 
at  both  ends,  in  bend  sinister  or.  The  modem  one  is 
Gules,  thirteen  bezants,  (3,  3,  3,  3,  i).  The  Portuguese 
TroncoSO  have  the  annes  parlantes.  Azure,  two  tree 
trunks  in  saltire  or,  A  rgent,  three  tree  trunks  couped  sable, 
is  similarly  the  coat  of  Blackstock  in  Scotland  ;  and 
Vert,  three  trunks  of  trees  raguly  and  erased  argent,  is 
that  of  the  English  STOCKTONS. 

Equally  conventional  in  its  drawing  with  the  coat  of 
Cr£QUY  given  on  p.  361  is  the  linden  branch  which  forms 
the  charge  of  the  arms  of  the  Counts  von  Seckendorff, 
knotted  into  a  form  somewhat  resembling  the  figure  8 
(Plate  XXXII.,  fig.  6).  The  Italian  family  Della 
ROVERE,  Dukes  of  Urbino,  bore  :  Azure,  an  oak  tree 
eradicated  or,  its  four  brandies  knotted  salt irew ays.  {See 
Ariosto,  Orlando  Furioso,  xiv.,  4.)  These  were  the 
arms  of  Pope  SiXTUS  IV.  (1461-1484),  and  were  also 
quartered  in  the  first  and  fourth  by  ALEXANDER  VII., 
with  his  personal  arms  of  Chigi  {Gules,  in  base  a  mount 
of  six  coupeaux,  and  in  chief  an  estoile  or)  in  the  second 
and  third  places. 

Argent,  on  a  mount  in  base  three  hop-poles  with  t/te  vines 
all  proper,  is  the  coat  of  the  English  HOUBLONS,  who 
came  from  Lille  during  the  persecutions  of  the  Dukes  of 
Alva  in  1568. 

Palm  branches  are  a  frequent  armorial  charge  :  Azure, 
two  palm  brandies  in  saltire  between  four  estoiles  or,  is  the 
coat  of  RiCHARDOT,  Comte  de  Gamarage,  Prince  de 
Steeniiu  YSEN.  Azwe,  three  palm  branches  or,  is  the  coat 
of  the  Palmierl 

Argent,  two  vines  interlaced,  issuing  from  a  mount  of 
six  coupeaux  in  base  all  proper,  is  borne  by  the  Princes 
RUSPOLI  ;    and    Gules,  two   vine  shoots  addorsed,   each 
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bearing  a  bunch  of  grapes  proper^  is  used  by  the  Austrian 
Counts  and  Princes  LiCHNOWSKl. 

Leaves  of  plants  are  common  in  armory  both  at 
home  and  abroad.  Mention  has  already  been  made, 
pp.  22,  23,  of  the  use  of  the  Kirimon,  the  badge  of 
Japan.  The  family  of  Hazelrigg  have:  Argent,  a 
chevron  between  three  hazel  leaves  slipped  vert  (Plate 
XXXII.,  fig.  7).  Argent^  three  laurel  leaves  verty  is  used 
by  FOULIS  canting,  of  course  on  the  French  feuilles. 
Azure,  three  laurel  leaves  or,  is  quartered  by  the  Dukes 

of  Sutherland  for  Leveson  (Plate  XXXII.,  fig.  8). 

Argent,  three  holly  leaves  vert,  the  coat  of  QUELEN 
(Dues  de  la  Vauguyon,  Princes  de  Carency),  of  France, 
is  also  borne  by  Terbruggen,  and  Van  der  Hulst,  of 
Holland.  The  Scottish  coat  of  Irvine  of  Drum: — 
Argent,  three  bunches  of  holly  leaves  each  consisting  of  as 
?nany  leaves,  slipped  vert,  banded  gules,  is  both  ancient 
and  well  known. 

The  English  family  of  Mallerby  used  Or  (some- 
times Argent),  a  bunch  of  nettles  vert,  canting  on  mal 
herbe.  It  is  somewhat  strange  that  the  French  Mal- 
IIERBES  resisted  a  like  temptation,  and  preferred, 
Ermine,  six  roses  gules. 

The  FiGUEROAS  of  Spain  use:  Or,  five  fig  leaves  in 
saltire  vert.  Vol.  II.,  Plate  VII.,  fig.  5  ;  while  the  FlGUEl- 
REDOS  of  Portugal  use  the  same  on  a  field  gules  (the 
stalks  are  usually  in  chief). 

A  single  leaf  is  not  often  found  as  a  heraldic  charge, 

but   Argent,  a  linden   leaf  vert,  occurs   in    the  Ziirich 

Wappenrolle,  No.  273,  for  Regroltzwile  (Reynolds- 

WYLE)  ;  and  the  like  coat,  but,  with  the  charge  in  bend, 

and  with  the  stem  in  base,  is  the  coat  of  the  Austrian 

Barons  Debschutz  DE  Schadewalde.     A  curious  use 

of  the  linden  leaf  as  a  portion  of  a    partition    line  is 

shown  in  Plate  XVIH.,  fig.  1 1,  the  arms  of  Ortlieb  of 

Nurnberg.      The  coat  of  the  Counts  von  BiSMARK,  to 
vol-  I.  z 
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which  family  Prince  BiSMAKK.  the  late  great  Chancellor 
of  the  German  Empire,  belongs,  are :  A::ure^  a  trefoil 
witJiout  a  stalk  or^  in  each  of  the  spaces  betu^een  t/te  foils 
an  oak  leaf  argent.     ^Plate  XXXII.,  fig.  9.) 

The  Trkfoil  is  usually  blazoned  slipped  [ix.  stalked;. 
Gules,  on  a  bend  argent  three  trefoils  slipped  vert 
opiate  XXXII.,  fig.  10;,  is  the  coat  of  the  Hervev.s 
Marquesses  of  Bristol,  and  was  borne  by  John 
Herv'EV  ^apparently  their  ancestor)  before  1407,  as  is 
evident  from  the  proceedings  in  the  Grev  and 
Hastix(;s  controversy. 

Gules,  a  chevron  argent  between  three  trefoils  slip>ped  on 
is  borne  by  the  Marquis  DE  Galifet,  Prince  1)E 
Martigues. 

The  Irish  national  badge  of  the  shamrock,  is  identical 
with  the  trefoil.  A  curious  example  of  the  trefoil  in 
conjunction  with  a  partition  line  may  here  be  given  as 
a  pendant  to  the  somewhat  similar  coat  of  Ortlieb 
already  referred  to.  It  is  that  of  the  extinct  family  of 
HiLlNGER  of  Bavaria,  and  is  given  on  Plate  XVIII., 
fig.  12. 

The  Klee-Stengeln  which  appear  on  each  of  the  wings 
of  the  eagles-displayed  of  Prussia,  Brandenburg,  etc 
in  the  form  of  a  golden  trefoil  with  a  long  curved  stalk 
reaching  to  the  breast,  appear  to  be  only  the  development 
of  some  simple  lines  which  are  found  in  early  examples 
of  the  thirteenth  century  to  indicate  the  anatomical 
construction  of  the  eagle's  wings  {See  HiLDEBRAND's 
Heraldisches  Musterbuch,  plate  xxviii.,  fig.  9). 

The  rue  leaves  of  the  Cran^elin,  or  Rauten-kranz,  to 
which  allusion  has  been  already  made,  p.  141,  are  undis- 
tinguishable  from  trefoils. 

In  French  armory  the  trefoil  is  especially  frequent  as 
a  charge  in  Breton  coats.  It  is  also  often  met  with  in 
Low  Country  arms,  but  is  seldom  found  in  those  of  other 
countries. 
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In  Grerman  Heraldry  a  charge  known  as  the  nenuphar 
leaf,  which  resembles  a  trefoil  without  a  stalk,  occurs  in 
the  charge  of  some  important  coats.  This  leaf,  which 
is  that  of  an  aquatic  plant,  has  given  rise  to  some  curious 
divergences  of  blazon.  It  is  sometimes  found  described 
as  a  "heart ;"  as  the  bouterol  of  a  sword  ;  and  even  as 
the  horns  of  a  species  of  beetle, — Schroterhorner  I  These 
variations  have  been  the  result  of  the  ignorance  of  artists 
who  gave  themselves  licence  in  depicting  a  charge  of 
whose  true  meaning  they  were  in  doubt. 

The  coat  of  the  Duchy  of  Engern,  or  Angkia  : 
Argent,  three  (such  charges)  gules  (sometimes  the  field  is 
gules,  with  the  charges  or\  which  appears  in  the  coat  of 
the  Princes  of  Anhalt  ;  in  the  llcu  Coinpletoi  Prussia, 
and  in  the  escucheons  of  the  Saxon  Duchies,  for  the 
County  of  Brehna,  is  blazoned  in  all  the  ways  referred 
to  above.  i^See  Spener,  Opus  Heraldicunty  pars,  spec, 
p.  26,  etc.,  who  leaves  the  question  of  the  real  meaning 
of  the  charge  in  an  uncertainty  which  I  shall  not  pretend 
to  remove.)  The  coat.  Sable,  on  a  bend  argent  three 
hearts  vert,  is  given  as  the  arms  of  VAN  DER  Mege  of 
Holland  ;  but  the  hearts  are  clearly  leaves.  The  nenu- 
phar leaf  as  now  borne  is  usually  slipped.  Gules,  tivo  leaves 
of  nenuphar  their  stalks  tivisted  in  saltire  argent,  is  the 
coat  of  the  Austrian  Princes  von  Kaunitz.  Or,  three 
nenuphar  leaves  {sjoblads)  in  bend  sable,  are  the  arms  of 
the  great  house  of  Sture  in  Sweden,  to  which  CHARLES 
VII.  (Sture)  belonged.  The  Royal  line  of  Vasa  de- 
scended from  his  half-sister  Brigita  Sture.  The  last 
of  the  male-line,  AmunI)  Sture,  is  interred  in  the 
church  of  Toresund,  beneath  an  altar  tomb,  bearing  his 
effigy  holding  in  each  hand  a  shield  of  Sture.  Azure, 
three  leaves  of  nenuphar  slipped  or,  is  borne  by  the  Swedish 
Barons  KOSKULL;  Argent,  three  nenuphar  leaves  slipped 
gules,  is  the  coat  of  the  Counts  of  Tecklenhurg  now 
quartered  by  PRUSSIA.     In  German  coats  linden  leaves 
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are  often  found  m  pairle,  the  points  of  the  leaves  beings 
directed  to  the  two  upper  corners  and  the  base  of  the 
shield.  Argent^  three  linden  leaves  in  pairle  gules ^  issuing 
from  a  ball  in  the  centre  or^  is  used  by  the  Barons  ROM- 
BERG. 

The  flowers  called  QUATREFOILS,  and  CiNQUEFOlLS, 
are  of  very  frequent  use  as  heraldic  charges.  (In  these 
names  the  syllable  foil  imports  petal,  not  leaf,  in  the 
botanic  sense.)  Neither  of  these  charges  is  furnished  with 
a  stalk.  Azure,  three  quat  re  foils  aigent,  is  the  coat  of  the 
Vincent  family  (Plate  XXXI I.,  fig.  12),  sometimes  with 
the  addition  of  two  bars  of  the  same  between  the  charges. 
Per  f ess  azure  and  argent,  two  quat ref oils  i^i  pale  counter- 
changed^  are  the  arms  of  the  MocENlGO  family  of  Venice. 
AzurCy  thi'ee  quat  ref  oils  or,  appears  in  early  English  Rolls 
for  Bardolf. 

Cinquefoils  appear  at  an  early  date  as  an  armorial 
charge,  and  they  are  usually,  though  by  no  means  invari- 
ably, drawn  pierced,  i.e.,  having  a  small  central  circular 
aperture.  A  cinquefoil  ei'inine  appears  on  the  seal  of 
Robert  de  Bellomonte  (or  Beaumont)  Earl  of 
Leicester,  in  the  earliest  days  of  Heraldry,  and  even 
in  the  thirteenth  century  cinquefoils  were  used  in  the 
arms  of  several  families  related  to,  or  feudally  connected 
with,  the  Earls  of  Lek:ester  (who  bore  the  enniite 
cinquefoil  on  a  field  gules\  Azure,  a  cinquefoil  ermine,  is 
the  coat  of  the  Lords  AsTLEV  (temp.  Edward  L). 
Gules,  crusily  a  cinquefoil  or,  was  borne  by  GILBERT  DE 
Umfraville,  Earl  of  Anc;us  in  1290  (his  seal  see  Laing, 
Scottish  Seals,  i..  No.  87,  has  ten  crosses  in  orle). 

Gules,  three  cinquefoils  ermine,  often  argent  (Plate 
XXXIII.,  fig.  1),  is  the  coat  of  the  great  family  of 
Hamilton  in  Scotland,  whose  alleged  descent  from  the 
Earls  of  Leicester  is  without  foundation.  Their 
cinquefoils  probably  came  from  the  Umfravilles. 
Argent,  three  cinquefoils  sable,  is  the  coat  of  the  Lords 
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BORTHWICK.  In  foreign  armory  the  cinquefoil,  like  the 
trefoil,  is  found  chiefly  in  Breton  and  Low  Country 
coats. 

A  charge  resembling  the  cinquefoil  is  the  Fraise,  or 
strawberry  flower,  which  in  Scottish  armory  is  recognised 
as  a  distinct  bearing :  the  difference  in  representation  is 
that  the  foils  are  somewhat  less  widely  separated,  as  in 
Plate  XXXIII.,  fig.  2,  the  arms  of  Fraser  :  Asure,  three 
/raises  argent^  a  coat  in  use  in  the  thirteenth  century,  but 
with  this  difference  that  the  number  of  charges  is  more 
frequently  six  (borne  three,  two,  one),  than  the  present 
number.     The  field  seems  to  have  been  sable^  originally. 

In  the  earliest  Heraldry,  cinquefoils,  sexfoils,  and 
roses,  are  hardly  distinguishable  from  each  other,  thus 
in  the  Wappenrolle  von  Zurich^  No.  343,  is  the  coat  of 
Rosenberg,  Argent,  a  rose  gules,  seeded  or.  There  are  no 
barbs  and  it  might  as  well  be  blazoned  a  cinquefoil 
pierced,  did  we  not  know  from  the  name  of  the  bearer 
the  flower  intended. 

Azure,  crusily,  three  cinquefoils  argent,  is  one  of  several 
d'Arcv  coats,  varying  only  in  tincture  for  difference,  but 
the  charge  is  often  drawn  as  a  sexfoil  in  early  Rolls  of 
Arms,  Gules,  three  "  narcissuses  "  {sexfoils)  argent,  pierced 
of  the  field,  are  the  arms  of  Lambart,  Earl  of  Cavan. 

The  Rose. — The  Rose,  which  is  now  esteemed  the 
national  floral  emblem  of  England,  appears  to  have  been 
first  used  as  a  badge  by  Edward  I.,  who  probably 
inherited  it  from  his  mother,  ELEANOR  of  PROVENCE,  or 
assumed  it  in  memory  of  his  descent  from  her.  The 
Rose  of  Provence  was,  according  to  tradition,  introduced 
into  that  country  by  Thibault  IV.  and  the  returning 
Crusaders. 

On  a  great  seal  of  Edward  III.,  in  1340,  small  roses 
appear  between  the  words  of  the  inscription.  Under 
Richard  II.  in  1377,  the  garters  prepared  for  the  King 
and   the  Earl   of  Derby  had   roses  thereon   (Beltz  ; 
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History  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter,  p.  244),  and  there  are 
other  instances  of  its  use  ;  but  it  was  not,  it  seems,  one 
of  the  prominent  Royal  Badges  until  the  "  Wars  of  the 
Roses  •/'  these  derived  their  names  from  the  Red  and 
White  Roses  which  formed  the  respective  badges  of  the 
rival  houses  of  Lancast?:r  and  YORK. 

It  is  not  at  all  clear  under  what  circumstances  the 
roses  were  assumed  as  the  emblems  of  the  rival  factions. 
The  red  rose  has  been  thought  to  be  a  badge  of  the 
Lancastrian  honour  of  Richmond.  With  perhaps 
greater  probability  the  use  of  the  white  rose  has  been 
traced  to  RiCHARi)  of  CoNiNGSBURGH,  Earl  of  Cam- 
bridge, second  son  of  Edward  III.  He  married,  as  his 
second  wife,  Maud,  daughter  of  Lord  Clifford,  whose 
family  are  said  to  have  assumed  the  white  rose  as  a 
badge  in  memory  oC  Fair  Rosamond''  CLIFFORD. 

The  rose  seldom  appears  as  a  sole  charge  in  English 
armory ;  but  abroad  it  was  used  by  several  important 
families.  Argent^  a  rose  giiles,  barbed  and  seeded  proper, 
was  borne  by  the  old  Counts,  now  Princes,  of  LiPPK. 
It  is  quartered  in  the  Saxon  arms  for  the  Burg-gravate 
of  Altenburg  ;  and  formed  the  armes parlantes  of  the 
Barons,  Counts,  and  Princes  of  Rosenberg.  These  are 
also  the  bearings  of  the  ancient  Royal  Burgh  of  MON- 
TROSE. 

Per  pale  gules  and  ajgent,  a  rose  counter -changed,  barbed 
and  seeded  or,  are  the  arms  of  the  Austrian  Trautt- 
MANSDORFFS,  Princes  of  the  Empire.  Ermine,  a  rose 
gules,  barbed  and  seeded  proper,  is  borne  by  BOSCAWEN, 
Earls  of  Falmouth.  Or,  a  rose  sable,  is  the  coat  of 
the  Lordship  of  Wildenfels,  quartered  by  the  Counts 
ZU  SOLMS. 

As  early  as  the  thirteenth  century  roses  (possibly  then 
not  clearly  distinguished  from  cinquefoils)  were  borne  by 
the  Earls  of  Lennox  ;  Argent,  a  saltire  between  four 
roses  gules  (Plate  XXXIII.,  fig.  3),  and  at  a  comparatively 
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early  date  by  other  families  feudally  connected,  or  allied, 
with  them,  ^.^.,  the  Napiers,  and  Wkdderburns.  Fig.  3 
is  the  coat  of  LENNOX :  Argent y  a  saltire  between  four 
roses  gules.  The  conventional  representation  of  a  rose, 
has  five  (occasionally  six),  fully  opened  petals,  between 
which  are  barbs  to  represent  the  calix  ;  and  stamina,  or 
seeds,  in  a  small  circular  centre.  Thus  borne,  it  is  not 
represented  as  slipped  or  leaved,  unless  these  facts  be 
expressed  in  the  blazon.  When  a  rose  is  said,  as  above, 
to  be  barbed  and  seeded  proper ^  it  is  meant  that  the  barbs 
are  green  ;  and  the  stamens,  or  seeds,  of  yellow.  The 
colour  of  the  rose  always  requires  specification. 

In  the  early  Heraldry  of  England  the  rose  is  not 
generally  slipped.  The  arms  granted  in  1450,  to 
King's  College,  Cambridge,  by  Henry  VI.,  are: 

Sable  y  three  roses  argent ;  a  chief  per  pale  azure  and  gules  ^ 
in  the  first  a  fleur-de-lis^  in  the  second  a  lion  passant 
gardant,  or;  but  in  later  grants,  as  in  the  coat  granted  to 
William  Cope,  cofferer  to  Henry  VII.,  Argent,  on  a 
c/ievron  azure  between  three  roses  gules ,  as  viany  fleur-de- 
lis  or  (Plate  XXXIII.,  fig.  4),  the  roses  are  slipped. 

The  Fleur-de-lis. — Of  all  the  floral  devices  used  in 
Heraldry  the  most  famous  is  the  fleur-de-lis,  now  gener- 
ally identified  with  the  iris.  Its  floral  character  has  been 
altogether  denied  by  some  writers,  who  have  professed  to 
trace  its  origin  to  the  head  of  a  lance,  spear,  or  sceptre 
to  an  architectural  finial,  to  a  frog,  a  bee,  a  sacred  mono- 
gram, etc.  (The  student  who  is  interested  will  find  ail 
these  suggestions  stated,  and  refuted,  in  the  excellent 
work  of  M.  Rey  ;  Histoire  du  Drapeau,  des  Couleurs,  et 
des  Insi^nes  de  la  Monarchie  Franqaise,  2  vols.  8vo, 
Paris,  1837,  and  can  hardly  fail  to  be  surprised  at  the 
prodigious  number  of  treatises  which  have  been  published 
on  the  subject  of  this  bearing.) 

It  is  at  first  sight  so  difficult  to  explain  the  reason  why, 
when  other  great  potentates  were  assuming   for  their 
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armorial  emblems  the  lion,  the  eagle,  etc.,  the  sovereigns 
of  France  should  have  preferred  the  apparently  humble 
iris-flower,  that  we  are  hardly  surprised  to  find  the  fact 
accounted  for  by  the  tradition  that  it  was  brought  from 
heaven  itself  by  an  angel  to  Clovis,  King  of  the  Franks, 
on  the  occasion  of  his  baptism,  as  a  special  mark  of 
favour  on  the  part  of  the  BLESSED  VIRGIN,  whose 
peculiar  symbol  the  lily  has  always  been.  The  tradition 
has  many  variations  of  place  and  circumstance.  It  is, 
however,  somewhat  surprising  to  find  that  the  French 
Bishops  at  the  Council  of  Trent,  when  disputing  for  the 
precedence  of  their  Sovereign,  fortified  their  claim  by 
alleging  that  the  King  of  FRANCE  had  received  the 
fleurs-de-lis  direct  from  heaven:  "Gall(or)um  regem 
unctum  esse,  et  lilia  divinitus  accepisse ! "  (DE  LA 
ROQUE ;  Traits  singulier  du  Blasoriy  p.  47.)  It  is 
remarkable  that  the  Bedford  Missal,  and  the  old  French 
chronicles  represent  the  coat  said  to  be  thus  divinely 
given  to  Clovls,  as  France- MODERN.  The  old 
historical  shield  seim^-de-lis,  is  never  alluded  to  by  them. 

The  most  probable  explanation  of  the  origin  of  the 
fleur-de-lis  as  the  device  of  the  Kings  of  France  is  that 
put  forth  by  M.  Rey,  which  has  also  received  the 
approval  of  Mr  Planch£,  "that  the  Fleur  de  lys,  or 
Flower  de  Luce  was  merely  a  rebus  signifying  Fleur  de 
Louis."  Up  to  the  time  of  LoULS  VII.  the  kings  of 
that  name  (identical  with  Clovis)  called  themselves, 
and  signed  themselves,  Lois  or  LOYS.  Even  after  the 
name  had  settled  into  its  present  form,  "  Loys "  was 
still  the  signature  of  the  Kings  of  France  up  to  the 
time  of  LouLS  XIII.  Loys,  or  LoULS,  VII.  received 
from  his  father  the  surname  of  "  Florus." 

The  coins  of  LoULS  VI.  and  Louis  VI I.  are  the 
earliest  on  which  the  fleur-de-lis  appears.  But  it  also 
appears  at  that  time  on  the  coins  of  FLORENCE  (a  city 
which  was  the  mint  of  many  European  sovereigns,  and 
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whence  the  designation  o{ florin  is  derived).  M.  Rey,  in 
view  of  these  facts,  inquires : — "  Ne  peut-bn  pas  dire 
alors  que  cette  coincidence  du  surnom  de  Florus  avec  le 
nom  de  Loys  ou  h*s,  de  celui  de  Florence  avec  celui  de 
fleur  de  lis,  et  enfin  de  tous  ces  noms  et  surnoms  entre  eux, 
a  donne  lieu  a  la  formation  du  nom  de  notre  illustre 
insigne?" 

M.  Rev  traces  th^  fleur-de-lis  as  an  artistic  ornament 
to  very  early  times  ;  centuries  antecedent  to  its  adoption 
as  an  armorial  ensign.  (It  is  curious  that  on  a  coin  of 
Hadrian,  Gaul  is  personified  by  a  woman  bearing  in 
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her  hand  a  lily:  the  legend  is  Restitutori  Gallice,)  On 
a  medal  of  Galba  ih^  fleur-de-lis  forms  the  head  of  the 
sceptre.  MONTFAUCON  gives  an  example  from  an 
ancient  diptych  in  which  the  crown  of  the  Empress 
Placidia  (daughter  of  Theodosius  THE  Great),  who 
died  in  450,  is  ensigned  with  2i  fleur-de-lis. 

In  France,  as  in  many  other  countries,  the  sceptre 
borne  by  the  Prince  was,  at  a  very  early  date,  ornamented 
by  a  floral  emblem,  varying  in  details  but  bearing  a 
general  resemblance  to  t\\Q  fleur-de-lis  of  later  times. 

The  seals  of  the  Emperors  Henry  I.  (d.  1024)  and 
Conrad  II.  (d.  1039)  afford  early  illustrations  of  the 
custom.  {See  Glafey,  Specimen  decadem  Sigillorum^ 
etc.,  tab.  iv.,  Lipsiae  1749;  and  RoEMER-BuCHNER, 
Die  Siegel  der  deutc/ien  Kaiser,  etc.,  pp.  22,  23,  Frank- 
fiirt  am  Mayn,  185 1.)  In  France  the  germ  of  the 
armorial  fleur-de-lis  may  thus  be  traced  to  the  fleurons 
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which  adorn  the  sceptres  and  the  crowns  of  Henri  1., 
Philippe  I.,  and  Louis  VI.  A  signet  of  Louis  VII. 
bears  ^  jleur-de-lis  floreti^i'e,  but  the  charge  first  takes  a 
definite  heraldic  shape  on  the  seals  of  Philii-  AUGUSTUS 
'd.  1223;;  whose  Great  Seal  represents  him  crowned 
with  an  open  crown  oi  fieurom  and  holding  in  his  right 
hand  s.  fieur-He-lis  (several  of  his  successors  are  similarly 


Fio.  70.— FbOu  ths  Skal  Of  St.  Loiils. 

represented),  in  his  left  a  sceptre  surmounted  by  a 
lozenge  charged  with  the  like  emblem.  On  his  counter- 
seal  is  engraved  in  an  oval  a  fleur-de-lis  entirely  of  the 
heraldic  shape.  (M.  Demay  points  out,  pp.  194-196,  the 
analogy  which  exists  between  the  fleurons,  held  in  the 
hand,  or  surmounting  the  sceptre  as  well  as  adorning  the 
crown,  of  the  effigies  of  the  Bles-SEd  Virgin  depicted 
on  the  seal  of  the  chapter  of  Notrc-Dame  at  Paris  in 
1 146,  and  on  that  of  the  Abbey  of  Faremoutiers  in  1 197, 
with  those  borne  by  St,  Louis  IX.  in  1226,  fig  65.) 
On  the  occasion  of  the  coronation  of  his  son  FHILII'  (in 
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his  own  lifetime),  the  king,  Louis  VII.,  regulated  the 
details  of  the  ceremony,  and  among  other  things  pre- 
scribed that  the  prince  should  wear  "ses  chausses 
appelees  sandales  ou  bottines  de  soye,  coulcur  bleu 
azure  semee  en  moult  endroits  de  fleurs  de  lys  d'or, 
puis  aussi  sa  dalmatique  de  meme  couleur  et  oeuvre" 
(GOURDON  DE  Genouillac,  UArt  H&aldique,  p.  224). 
On  the  counter-seal  of  Louis  VIII.  (1223- 1226)  there 
is  a  heart-shaped  escucheon  sein^  de  fleurs-de-lis  {y  o\,  II., 
Plate  II.,  fig.  5).  The  counter-seal  of  St.  Louis  IX. 
bears  a  single  fleur-de-lis.  The  shield  and  caparisons  of 
the  horse  of  his  brother  CllARLES,  Comte  d'ANjou  (after- 
wards King  of  Sicily),  as  borne  on  his  Great  Seal,  have 
France-ancient  (/>.  sevU  de  fleurs-de-lis)  within  a 
bordure  e?/* CASTILE,  derived  from  his  mother  BLANCHE, 
daughter  of  Alfonso  VIII.  of  Castile.  On  her  seal  of 
vesica  shape  Queen  Blanche  is  represented  holding  a 
fleur-de-lis  in  her  hand,  and  the  space  between  the  legend 
and  her  ^^^y  is  occupied  by  two  fleurs-de-lis.  On  her 
circular  counter-seal  the  field  is  occupied  by  a  large  castle 
for  Castile,  having  on  either  side  a  svm\\  fleur-de-lis  {see 
Vol.  1 1.,  Plate  II.,  fig.  4),  and  a  third  fleur-de-lis  surmounts 
the  castle  on  the  inscription  band  which  bears  the  words 

"  BLACHA  FILIA  REGIS  CASTELLE  *'  (Vr^E  GMalogie  des 

Comtes  de  FlandreSy  plate  xxxix.).  By  an  edict  dated 
1376,  Charles  V.  reduced  the  number  q{ fleurs-de-lis 
in  his  shield  to  three  '*  pour  symboliser  la  Sainte-Trinitd" 
On  the  counter-seals  of  LouLS  XII.  and  Francis  I.,  the 
escucheon  is  surmounted  by  an  open  crown  ol  fleurs-de- 
lis^  is  supported  by  two  kneeling  angels,  and  the  point 
rests  in  the  petals  of  a  garden  lily,  slipped  and  budded 
proper.     (Vol.  II.,  Plate  II.,  fig.  i.) 

On  the  first  Great  Seal  of  Edward  III.  (Jan.-Oct. 
1327)  a  smdA\  fleur-de-lis  is  placed  above  each  of  the 
castles  which  had  appeared  on  either  side  of  the  throne 
in   the  Great  Seal   of  his  father   Edward    II.      (The 
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same  matrix  had  served  for  Edward  I.  and  Edward 
II.  with  slight  additions.)  On  his  second  Great  Seal 
(1327-1336)  a  fleur-de-lis  alone  appears  on  either  side  of 
the  throne.  The  fourth  Great  Seal  (Feb.-June  1340)  is 
the  first  on  which  his  arms  appear :  Quarterly^  i  and  4. 
France;  2  and  3.  En(;land.  The  shields  upon  the 
canopy  of  the  obverse  have  but  three  fleurs-de-lis  ;  but 
on  the  reverse  the  shield,  surcoat,  and  housings,  have  the 
French  quarter  senu^  de  fleurs-de-lis.  On  the  second 
Great  Seal  of  Henry  IV.,  in  141 1,  \h^  fleurs-de-lis 
in  the  quarters  of  France,  are  reduced  to  three 
(Plate  XXXIII.,  fig.  5).  In  the  Burgundian  series,  the 
first  seal  on  which  the  fleurs-de-lis  are  reduced  to  three 
is  that  of  Duke  John  (1405 -1407)  (Vree,  Sigilla  Com, 
Fland.y  p.  xxx.).  The  French  quarter  was  only  removed 
from  the  arms  of  the  Kings  of  ENGLAND  in  1801.  {See 
the  Catalogue  of  Seals  in  the  British  Museum,  vol.  i., 
Nos.  160,  161,  182,  259.) 

In  Scotland,  Queen  Mary,  in  1564,  has  on  her 
counter-seal  the  shield  charged  with  the  arms  of  FRANCE 
(dimidiated),  and  SCOTLAND  (entire)  (Laing,  Scottish 
Seals,  i..  No.  64). 

On  page  350  are  indicated  several  of  the  many  forms 
in  which  the  beautiful  bearing  of  the  fleur-de-lis  has 
been  represented  in  the  arms  of  FRANCE,  up  to  the 
close  of  the  Monarchy. 

The  arms  of  FLORENCE  are:  Argent^  a  fleur-de-lis 
florencee gules,  as  in  Plate  XXXIII.,  fig.  7.  The  original 
arms  of  FLORENCE  were  the  white  fleur-de-lis  in  a  field 
gules,  but  in  1251,  when  the  Ghibelline  faction  was 
expelled,  the  Guelfic  party  inverted  the  colours  as  at 
present.    To  this  Dante  alludes,  Paradiso,  Canto  xvi.: — 

"  Con  queste  gente  vid'  io  glorioso 

E  giusto  il  popol  suo  tanto,  che'I  giglio 
Non  era  ad  asta  mai  posto  o  a  ritroso, 
N^  per  division  fatto  vermiglio." 
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T\iQ  Jleur-de-lis  which,  ornaments  the  north  point  of  the 
mariner's  compass  was  so  applied  by  the  inventor,  Flavio 
GiojA  of  Positano,  in  honour  of  Charles  II.  (of  Anjou), 
King  of  Naples,  in  whose  dominions  he  was  born. 

The  family  of  ChAteaurrl^NI),  who  used  originally 
the  arms :  de  Gueuies,  seinJ  de  pommes  de  pin  d'or,  are 
said  to  have  received  permission  from  St.  Louis  IX.  to 
substitute  for  them  de  Gueules^  sem^  de  fleurs-de-lis  d'or, 
in  reward  for  the  valour  displayed  by  GEOFFREY  DE 
Chateaubriand  at  the  battle  of  Mansourah  in  1250. 
They  assumed  the  proud  motto,  "  Mo7i  sang  teint  les 
bannieres  de  France r 

The  letters  of  nobility  granted  by  Charles  VII.,  in 
December  1429,  with  the  surname  of  DU  Lls,  to  the 
brothers  of  La  Pucelle,  Jeanne  d'Arc,  are: 
Asurey  between  tivo  fleurs-de-lis  of  France,  a  sword  in 
pale  proper^  hiltedy  and  supporting  on  its  point  an  ope?t 
croivn,  or,     (Plate  XXXIV.,  fig.  l) 

The  Fleur-de-lis  appears  early  in  British  armory.  In 
the  Roll  of  Anns  known  as  Glover'S  Roll,  said  to  be  of 
the  time  of  Henry  III.,  William  de  Cantelowe 
(Cantelupe)  bears:  Gules,  three  fleurs-de-lis  or  (vide 
ante,  p.  238)  ;  and  ROBERT  Agulon,  Gtiles,  a  fleur-de-lis 
argent.  Others  of  this  name  bore  :  A::ure,  a  fleur-de-lis 
argent,  afterwards  the  coat  of  the  DiGBYS,  Earls  of 
Bristol.  Or',  a  fleurde-Hs  asure,  are  the  arms  of 
PoRTMAN.  Or,  a  fleur-de-lis  sable,  is  the  coat  of 
Tilly,  Marquis  de  Blaru  in  France.  Per  pale  azure 
and  or,  two  fleurs-de-lis  accostt^s  counter-changed,  are 
the  arms  of  the  FUGGERS,  the  merchants  and  bankers 
of  Augsburg;  Counts  in  1507,  and  in  1803  Princes  of 
the  Holy  Roman  Empire.  The  Barons  Dedel,  in 
Holland,  bore  :    Vert,  three  fleurs-de-lis  or. 

Azure,  fleury  (or  sevi^  de  fleurs-de-lis^  argent,  is  an 
old  coat  of  Mortimer  ;  and  was  also  borne  by 
the     Malaperts,     Barons     de     Neufville.       Some 
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important  Ijrnv  Countr)'  families  bear:  Argent^  JUury 
gules ^  e.g.  the  Barons  d'HAULTEPENNE  ;  and  Kerckem, 
Barons  do  Wv'Kk.  Azure,  six  fleurs-de-lis  and  a  chief  or ^ 
was  br>rne  by  the  Princes  of  PORTIA,  of  the  Holy 
Roman  Empire. 

Several  ancient  families  in  the  Low  Countries  bore 
fleurs-de-lis  dimidiated  by  a  horizontal  line,  i.e.  with  the 
lower  half  of  the  flower  wanting.  In  the  thirteenth 
century  MS.  just  quoted  ( U Armorial  du  Heraut  Gelre^ 
or  Gueldrejy  the  arms  of  "  Lc  Sire  de  LiXTRE "  are : 
d* Argent,  a  trois  fleurs-de-lis  au  pied  coup/  de  sable.  The 
Sires  de  Wesemael  bore  the  same,  Gules  and  argent. 


Fio.  71. 


Fig.  72. 


Fi«.  73. 


Fifi.  74. 


Fi(i.  75. 


Fig.  76. 


Fig.  77. 


Fig.  78. 


and  those  of  Ber(;en  op  Zoom,  Or,  the  flowers  gules. 
The  French  DK  ViGNACOURTS,  of  whom  were  two  Grand 
Masters  of  the  Knights  of  St.  John,  Alof  DE  VlGNA- 
couKT  (1601-1612),  and  Adrian  (1690-1697),  bore: 
Argent,  three  fleurs-de-lis  dimidiated  gules. 

The  Barons  Venningen  bear  (Plate  XXXIII.,  fig.  6): 
Argent^  two  staves  or  sceptres  in  saltii-e,  ending  in  fleurs- 
de-lis  gules,     A  similar  coat  is  that  of  the  Delbene  of 
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France  who  bear  :  Azure,  two  fleurs-de-lis  in  saltire,  each 
of  the  long  stalks  ending  in  three  roots  argent.  The 
Veronese  DEL  BENE  bear :  Azure,  two  garden-lilies  in 
saltire  argent,  so  these  are  only  varieties  of  drawing  the 
same  coat. 

The  fleur-de-lis  has  been  represented  in  a  hundred 
different  ways,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  plates  of  Rey's  work 
already  referred  to,  from  these  most  of  the  characteristic 
examples  engraved  in  the  preceding  woodcut  are  taken. 

Fig.  71  is  from  the  demolished  church  of  St.  HiLAiRE 
at  Poitiers  ;  and  also  appears  on  the  tombs  of  the  Comtes 
d'Eu,  at  that  place  (Rev,  plate  ii.,  fig.  12). 

Fig.  72  is  from  a  portrait  in  panel  in  the  Sauvageot 
Collection,  dating  from  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century 
(Rev,  plate  ii.,  fig.  85). 

Fig.  73  is  from  stained  glass  in  the  Depaulis  Collection 
(Rev,  plate  iv.,  fig.  16). 

Fig.  74  (Rev,  plate  iv.,  fig.  31). 

F*&-  75  Js  from  the  seal  of  Falaise  (REV,  plate  iv.,  fig. 

33)- 

Fig.  76  appears  on  the  seal  of  the  Chatelet  of  Paris  in 

1337  (Rev,  plate  i.,  fig.  8). 

Fig.  ^^  (Rev,  plate  xvil.,  fig. '2 10). 

P*ig.  78  is  the  bulging  and  ungraceful  form  affected 
under  the  latest  Bourbon  Kings. 

Argent,  on  a  chief  azure,  two  fleurs-de-lis  or,  was  borne 
by  Clinton  of  Baddesley.  Azure,  a  cross  argent 
between  four  fleurs-de-lis  or,  is  the  coat  of  Sevastos  of 
Byzantium. 

The  earliest  known  armorial  shield  in  Sweden  bears  a 
fleur-de-lis  between  two  stag's  attires,  connected  by  the 
crane,  or  scull  plate  in  base  {znde  fig.  79).  Sable,  a 
chevron  betiveen  three  fleurs-de-lis  argent,  is  borne  by 
several  important  Welsh  families  (Vaughan,  Earls  of 
Llsburne  ;  Wvnn,  Powell,  Evans,  etc.,  who  claim 
descent  from  Ednowain  AP  Bleddvn).     Sable,  a  fess 
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between  six  fleurs-de-lis  or,  is  borne  by  the  Barons  de  la 
MOTTE  FouQur:. 

With  the  fleur-de-lis  in  its  conventional  form  we  may 
fitly  couple  its  prototypes  the  iris  and  garden  lily.  In 
their  botanical  forms  both  are  occasionally  found  as 
heraldic  charges.  The  Picard  family  of  LiHONS  bears: 
Azure,  two  garden  lilies  argent.  The  Marquises  of 
Anjorkant  in  France,  now  extinct,  used  :  A::ure,  three 
garden  lilies  argent,  slipped  and  leaved  vert.  H  ENR\'  VI. 
in  1440,  granted  to  the  COLLEGE  of  ST.  Marv  at  ETON, 
the  coat :  Sable,  three  garden  lilies  argent,  on  a  chief  per 
pale  azure  and  gides,  a  fleur-de-lis  0/  France,  and  a  lion  of 


Fi<].  79.— Bablt  Sweuihu  Coat. 
(FUOH  HiLDKBRANn,  Dtt  SetotLa  Riit  Vapncl.) 

England.  Sable,  three  lilies  proper,  are  the  arms  attri- 
buted to  WiNCHKSTER  COLLECK. 

The  arms  of  the  city  of  DUNDEE  are :  Azure,  a  pot  of 
growing  lilies  proper. 

The  natural  lily  supports  the  shield  of  France  in  the 
counter-seals  of  Louis  X 1 1,  and  Francis  I.  {see  Vol.  1 1., 
Plate  II.,  fig.  I). 

Thk  Thistlk,  now  the  national  emblem  of  Scotland, 
has  no  place  in  the  early  armory  of  that  country.  It  was 
unknown  as  the  badge  of  Scotland  prior  to  the  reign  of 


PLATE   XXXI 1 1. 
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James  III.,  146088  when,  in  1474,  it  appears  first  on  the 
groats  in  the  silver  coinage.  In  an  inventory  of  the 
effects  of  that  prince  made  at  his  death  in  1488,  a 
coverlet  "of  variand  purper  tarter  browden  with  thris- 
selis  "  is  one  of  the  items.  On  the  altar  diptych  preserved 
at  Holy  rood,  which  contains  the  portraits  of  James  III., 
and  his  Queen,  MARGARET  of  Denmark,  the  arras 
behind  the  kneeling  figure  of  the  Queen  is  powdered 
with  thistles.  The  picture,  or  at  least  this  portion  of  it, 
was  probably  painted  by  Mabuse  about  1485.  {See 
Dr  Laing's  Historical  Description  of  the  AitarpiecCy 
Edinburgh,  1857.  This  should  be  read  with  the  At/te- 
nceum  criticism  on  the  picture,  then  exhibited  at  the 
Stuart  Exhibition  in  London,  No.  3199,  Feb.  16, 
1890.)  The  thistle  only  appears  on  the  gold  coins  of 
Scotland  in  1525. 

The  Order  of  the  Thistle  was  instituted  by 
James  V.  in  1540.  On  the  counter-seal  of  Queen 
Mary,  1542- 1567,  the  shield  of  the  Royal  Arms  of 
Scotland  is  surrounded  by  the  collar  of  the  Order ;  and 
behind  each  of  the  supporters  is  a  badge  of  the  crowned 
thistle.  (Laing,  Scottish  Seals,  i.,  59.)  The  signet  of 
Queen  Mary  (No.  66)  similarly  has  the  collar  of  the 
Order  of  the  Thistle  around  the  shield.  It  need  hardly 
be  said  here  that  the  legend  attributing  the  date  of  the 
foundation  of  the  Order  of  the  Thistle  to  the  year  809  is 
as  mythical  as  the  person.  King  ACHAIUS,  who  is  said 
to  have  been  its  original  founder. 

The  reader  may  gauge  the  real  ignorance  which  exists 
as  to  the  reason  for  the  assumption  of  the  thistle  as  the 
badge  of  Scotland  by  consulting  the  articles  on  the 
subject  stored  in  that  most  useful  of  all  periodicals  or 
magazines.  Notes  and  Queries,  In  it  the  question  has 
been  raised,  over  and  over  again,  but  we  never  get  one 
step  further  than  the  well-worn  story  that  at  the  battle 
of  Largs  one  of  the  Danish  invaders  trod  with  bare  foot 

VOL.  I.  2  A 
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on  the  prickly  flower,  and  that  his  cry  of  pain  caused  the 
failure  of  the  attempted  surprise ! 

After  the  thistle  had  become  the  national  badge  we 
naturally  find  it  often  introduced  into  new  coats  of  arms, 
and  in  augmentations  granted  to  old  ones.  It  was 
usually  slipped  and  leaved,  as  in  the  coat  of  concession 
granted  to  the  first  Earl  of  Levex  (Plate  XXXIIL, 
fig.  8^,  Azure^  a  thistle  cnsigned ivith  an  Imperial  Crawn^  all 
proper ;  and  its  use  is  pretty  frequent  in  the  somewhat 
debased  heraldry  of  the  close  of  the  last  century  and  the 
beginning  of  the  present  (?r,  three  tlustles  vert,  flowered 
gules,  is  the  coat  of  the  Scottish  family  of  ROMANES. 

The  thistle  is  found  also  as  a  chaise  in  Foreign 
Heraldry,  and,  usually,  as  an  allusive  one.  For  example, 
Gules  (or  Azure),  three  thistles  or  (often  with  a  chief 
of  the  Empire),  is  the  coat  of  the  Cardonas  of  Spain. 
(Vol.  II.,  Plate  VII.)  Or,  three  thistles  vert,  flowered 
gules,  is  borne  by  Cardon,  and  DiBBlTS  in  Flanders,  and 
ChariX)N  OU  Ha  vet  in  France.  Argent,  three  thistles 
proper,  is  the  coat  of  DONODEI,  and  of  the  French 
Tricards. 

Dai.sies,  or  Marguerites;  Asters. — Argent,  three 
daisies  gules,  stalked  and  leaved  vert,  \s  attributed  as  annes 
parlantes  to  Daisie,  or  Delsie,  of  Scotland.  The  Mar- 
quises de  Marguerie  in  France  similarly  use  :  d'Azur, 
d  trois  marguerites,  tigees  etfeuillces  d" argent.  M A  RG  U  ER  IT 
in  Franche-Comte  uses  :    Vert,  three  marguerites  or. 

The  Bavarian  HORNUNGS  had  a  grant  in  1 589  of  Gules, 
on  a  mount  in  base  vert,  three  asters  azure,  slipped  proper. 

Wreaths,  or  Chaplets  of  Leaves  or  Flowers, 

or  of  both  combined,  are  found  both  in  British  and 
Foreign  Heraldry.  Argent,  three  cliaplets  gules  (Plate 
XXIII.,  fig.  9)  is  borne  by  Lascelles;  and  by  HiLTON, 
in  early  Rolls  of  Arms, 

A  well-known  coat  of  this  class  is  that  borne  by 
FiTZWILLlAM,  and  the  Barons  of  Grevstock  :    Barry 
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(of  SIX,  eight,  or  more)  argent  and  azure,  three  chaplets 
of  roses  gules  {leaved  vert).  Gules,  three  cJtaplets  argent, 
are  the  canting  arms  of  Garland.  Gules,  a  wreath  of 
white  roses  leaved  proper,  is  the  coat  of  the  German 
Grantz,  or  Krantz  (Siebmacher,  Wappenbuch,\\.,T^). 

The  Counts  Wrede  in  Germany  use :  Or,  a  laurel 
ivreath  proper,  set  with  five  roses  gules  {on  a  canton  azure 
a  sword  in  pale  proper).  Azure,  three  laurel  wrcat/is 
proper,  is  borne  in  France  by  MiLLV.  Or,  a  chaplet  of  oak 
leaves  proper,  banded  gules,  is  the  surtout  of  the  arms  of 
the  Princes  Carolath-Beuthen  (of  the  Holy  Roman 
Empire)  by  whom  it  was  borne  for  the  Barony  of 
SCHONAICH.  Azure,  three  oak-wreatlis  or,  is  the  coat  of 
Champredonde.  Sable,  three  chaplets  argent,  is  the 
coat  attributed  to  Van  Artevelde  of  Flanders. 

Argent,  five  crowns  of  thorns  sable,  2,  2,  and  i,  was 
borne  by  the  Vicomtes  de  Meaux.  {Salle  des  Croish,  4 
Versailles,  1248.) 

Gillyflowers,  Pinks,  etc. — Argent,  three  gilly- 
flowers slipped  gules  within  a  Royal- tressure  vert,  was 
the  coat  of  the  LIVINGSTONES,  Viscounts  KiLSYTH. 
Argent,  three  carnations  gules,  slipped  vert,  is  borne  by 
Noyce.  The  Earls  of  RosEBERY  now  bear :  Quarterly, 
1  and  4 ;  Vert,  three  primroses  ivithin  a  double  tressure 
flory-counter-flory  or  (for  PRIMROSE)  (z/.  p.  190)  ;  2  and  3. 
Argent,  a  lion  rampant  double-queued  sable  (for  Cressy). 

Cornflowers,  etc. — Argent,  a  chevron  gules  between 
three  "  blue  bottles"  slipped  proper,  is  borne  by  BOTH  ELL  ; 
with  the  chevron  azure  this  is  also  the  coat  of  BOTHELIER 
in  France. 

Tulips. — As  might  be  reasonably  expected  a  con- 
siderable number  of  families,  and  especially  in  Holland, 
have  this  flower  as  a  heraldic  charge.  Van  Gennep 
uses.  Or,  on  a  terrace  vert  a  tulip  gules,  slipped  proper,  and 
crowned  of  the  first ;  LOKE  in  Zealand  has  :  Argent,  on  a 
terrace  vert  a  tulip  or,  slipped  and  leaved  proper.     The  coat 
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of  D'AkklFK  of  Amsterdam  is,  Or^a  chevron  azun  between 
three  tulips  proper. 

The  Pan.^v  am>  Violet. — These  flowers  which  are 
almost,  \^  not  entirely,  unknown  in  our  own  armory',  are 
not  very  scarce  as  Continental  charges.  Gules,  three 
violets  slipped  argent ^  is  the  canting  coat  of  ViLLY  in 
France.  The  Barons  de  Leuze,  in  the  Low  Countries 
have  for  arms:  Argent,  a  chevron  gules,  between  three 
pansies  slipped  and  leaved  proper. 

Sunflower  ano  MAkiGOLi>. — The  Dadvlsards, 
Marquises  de  Talairax  bore:  A  cu  re  ^  a  sunflower  on  a 
terrace,  and  turning  towards  a  sun  in  dexter  chief,  all  or. 
The  Marquises  d'ENP.\GXET  in  Provence  use:  Azure, 
three  marigolds  on  one  stalk  leaved  or  ;  on  a  chief  gules  a 
sun  in  splendour.  The  Counts  de  Maistre  use :  Azure, 
three  marigolds  or  (Xavier  DE  Malstre  was  of  this 
family;;  another  Dutch  family  of  Blom  use  the  same. 

Many  other  flowers  are  found  as  heraldic  charges, 
especially  when  they  can  be  employed  dis  annes parlantes  ; 
e.g.,  the  arms  of  the  family  of  Gl\CINTO  are :  Gules,  a 
hyacinth  proper.  The  Dutch  Vlasbloms  have:  Argent, 
on  a 'terrace  a  flax-plant  with  three  flowers,  all  proper. 
The  cotton  plant  is  the  charge  of  the  arms  of  COTONER 
of  Majorca  ;  Or,  a  cotton  plant  of  five  shoots  vert,  each 
floivered  argent ;  to  this  family  Rafael  and  NICOLAS 
CoTONER,  Grand-Masters  of  the  Knights  of  ST.  JOHN 
f 1 660- 1 680),  belonged.  The  Counts  Jacqueminot 
bear :  Or,  an  orange  branch  vert,  flowered  argent  and 
fruited  proper. 

I  have  only  noted  two  or  three  examples  of  the  use  of 
the  tobacco  plant,  which  appears  to  me  somewhat  un- 
grateful on  the  part  of  nouveaux  riches  who  have  made  a 
fortune  by  its  sale.  As  an  honourable  exception  I 
may  quote  the  arms  of  Cardozo  :  Sable,  five  bezants  in 
saltire,  on  a  chief  indented  argent  three  tobacco  plants  vert. 
Baron    Muller,  the   great   Australian  botanist,  had  a 
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grant  of  the  following  appropriate  coat :  Or,  two  branches 
of  t/ie  eucalyptus  accosted,  the  stalks  interlaced  proper. 

This  section  may  be  fitly  closed  with  the  coat  of 
Ram£ra  of  Spain  :  Or,  a  bouquet  proper,  tied  with  ribbons 
gules. 

Fruits. — Various  fruits  appear  in  the  armory  of  our 
own  and  foreign  nations.  Argent,  a  pomegranate  gules 
(originally  vert\  seeded  and  slipped  proper,  are  the  well- 
known  amies  parlantes  of  the  Kingdom  of  GRANADA 
(Plate  XXXIII.,  fig.  lo),  and  the  escucheon  of  the 
Spanish  Royal  Arms  is  usually  ent^  en  point  of*  this 
quartering.  Gules,  a  pomegranate  or,  is  used  in  England 
by  families  of  GRANGE  and  GRANGER.  Or,  a  fess 
indented  ermine,  between  three  pomegranates,  leaved  proper, 
is  the  coat  of  Barr.  Argent,  three  pomegranates  proper, 
is  the  coat  of  Grenier,  and  Granier,  another  family 
of  the  same  name  (Granier  de  Cassagnac)  uses: 
Gules,  three  pomegranates  slipped  and  leaved  or,  seeded 
of  t/ie  field.  The  Sicilian  family  of  Granata  bears : 
Azure,  a  pomegranate  or,  seeded  gules. 

Bunches  of  Grapes  are  of  frequent  occurrence. 

Argent,  a  bunch  of  grapes  pendent,  stalked  and  leaved 
proper,  was  the  coat  of  VlNEV;  and  the  same  between 
two  flaunches  sable,  on  each  a  boar's  head  argent  (for 
Evans),  was  borne  by  Viscountess  Beaconsfieli) 
(1868-1872),  wife  of  Benjamin  Disraeli,  Prime  Minister 
of  the  United  Kingdom.  Gules,  two  vine  shoots  addorsed, 
each  bearing  a  bunch  of  grapes,  leaved  proper,  are  the  arms 
of  the  Princes  LiCHNOWSKi  in  Silesia. 

Oranges  and  Lemons  are  occasionally  found,  mostly 
as  canting  charges,  but  not  often  in  British  armory.  The 
Breton  family,  Orenges  DE  Limi^:rou  uses:  PaU 
d' argent  et  de  gueules,  h  la  bordure  de  sable,  chargee  de 
huit  oranges  d'or.  Azure,  three  oranges  or,  leaved  vert, 
is  the  coat  of  WiCHERS  of  Holland.  To  Livingstone, 
Viscount  Teviot,  there  was  granted  as  an  augmentation 
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to  be  borne  in  the  ist  and  4th  quarters  of  his  arms: 
A  sure y  three  oranges  slipped  proper  within  an  orle  of 
thistles  or.  Vert,  three  lemons  or,  is  the  coat  of  LiMOS 
of  Spain  ;  and  with  the  field  azure  of  LiMOJON  of  France. 
The  bezants  of  Melun  were  possibly  melons  (?). 

Apples  and  Pears. — These  fruits  appear  in  a  con- 
siderable number  of  coats  at  home  and  abroad.  Argent, 
a  f ess  between  three  apples  gules  is  borne  by  Appleton 
(many  families  of  this  name  bear  the  same  coat  with 
variations  of  the  tinctures).  In.  France,  POMEREU, 
Marquis  de  RiCEVS,  bears :  Azure,  a  clievron  argent 
between  three  apples  slipped  and  leaved,  the  stalks  in  chief, 
or.  The  Venetian  Memmi  used  :  Per  f ess  or  and  azure, 
six  apples  counter-changed ^  three  and  three,  (These  are 
thought  by  the  family  to  be  quinces,not  apples.)  Perrott 
bears  :  Gules,  three  pears  or,  on  a  chief  argent  a  devii-lion 
issuant  sable.  UA  zur,  et  trois poire s  d'or,feuillies  du  mime, 
is  the  coat  of  PoiRlER  in  France.  Two  curious  examples 
of  the  manner  in  which  charges  were  converted  into  annes 
parlantes  are  the  following: — Crestiennot  in  Paris 
bears:  Argent,  a  clievron  between  three  "bon  chretien  " 
pears  azure ;  and  WARDEN  in  Scotland :  Argent,  a 
c/ievron  gules  between  three  warden  pears  leaved  proper. 

Acorns  occur  not  unfrequently.  Azure,  three  acorns 
or,  was  used  by  PORET,  Marquis  de  Blosseville  ;  Van 
EvCK  ;  and  DU  CHESNE  ;  and,  with  the  addition  of  stalk 
and  leaves,  by  the  Barons  von  Greindl  ;  and  with  the 
field  argent  by  Barons  Cloeps  DE  Heernesse  in 
Belgium,  etc.  Sable,  on  afess  between  six  acorns  or,  three 
oak  leaves  proper,  is  the  coat  of  Oke,  and  Okeden. 

Pine  Apples  are  often  not  distinguishable  in  armory 
from  Fir  Cones,  which  are  a  pretty  common  bearing. 
A  rgent,  three  pine  apples  vert,  stalked  or,  is  a  coat  of  A  PPLE- 
TON.  Gules,  three  pine  apples  or,  was  borne  by  the  French 
Marquises  de  PiNS,  and  by  Argensola  of  Spain.  Or, 
three  pine  apples  vert,  is  used    by  the   Spanish   PiNOS. 
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Azure,  three  pine  cones  or,  is  the  coat  of  the  Counts  and 
Princes  von  Waldburg. 

Instances  appear  in  armory  of  the  use  of  many  other 
fruits.  Walnuts,  cherries,  strawberries,  melons,  etc.  are 
all  found  as  charges  at  home  or  abroad. 

Ears  of  rye  and  of  barley  appear  in  very  early  English 
coats  ;  one  for  the  name  of  RVE,  Gules,  on  a  bend  argent 
three  rye  stalks  sable  ;  the  other  for  Grandorge,  Azure, 
three  ears  of  barley  or.  The  Scottish  family  of  RiDDELL 
uses :  Argent,  a  chevron  gules  between  three  ears  of  r}'e, 
slipped  and  bladed proper  (Plate  XXXIII.,  fig.  1 1). 

Garbs,  or  Wheat  Sheaves,  belong  to  the  earliest 
class  of  English  bearings ;  they  appear  first  on  the  seal 
of  Ranulf  Blundeville,  Earl  of  Chester,  who  died 
in  1232.  The  garbs  thus  becoming  the  arms  of  the  Earls 
of  Chester  were  largely  assumed  as  charges  by  families 
related  to,  or  feudally  dependent  on  them.  Thus  the 
Hattons  bore :  Azure,  a  c/ievron  betiveen  three  garbs 
or  ; — and  the  Vernons  :  Or,  on  afess  azure  three  garbs 
or.  In  1389,  when  the  ScROPE  and  Grosvenor  con- 
troversy was  decided,  the  Grosvenors  being  found  not 
legally  entitled  to  the  disputed  coat  {Azure,  a  bend  or) 
assumed  in  its  stead  ;  Azure,  a  garb  or  (Plate  XXXIII., 
fig.  12)  as  suggesting  a  descent  from  the  Earls  of 
Chester.-  This  coat  is  still  quartered  by  the  Gros- 
VENORS,  Dukes  of  Westminster.  Among  the  families 
referred  to  above  as  feudally  connected  with  the  Earls 
of  Chester  were  the  Cholmondeleys  of  Vale  Royal, 
who  bear :  Gules,  a  garb  or,  in  chief  two  hehnets  argent 
(Plate  XXXIV.,  fig.  4)  (Marquises  Cholmondeley  ; 
Barons  Delamere).  The  Earldom  of  CHESTER  is  now 
one  of  the  dignities  of  the  Prince  of  WALES. 

Azure,  a  garb,  and  in  chief  two  mullets  or,  is  the  coat  of 
Wauchope  of  Niddry  in  Scotland. 

The  garb  in  Heraldry  is  often  banded  of  another 
tincture,  thus  the  COMINS,  or  COMYNS,  of  Yorkshire  bore: 
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Argent^  three  garbs  gules,  banded  or.  The  arms  of  the 
ancient  family  of  COMYN  (Earls  of  BUCHAN,  etc.),  of 
such  note  and  so  ramified  in  Scotland  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  is  Azure,  three  garbs  or;  the  sheaves  were 
originally  of  cummin,  and  borne  allusively  to  the  name, 
but  they  have  long  been  understood  and  blazoned  as 
garbs,  or  sheaves  of  wheat.  Similarly  the  Peverells 
bore :  Azure,  three  garbs  argent,  which  were  originally 
sheaves  of  pepper  {vide  Vol.  II.,  Chapter  on  BADGES). 
Sable,  three  garbs  argent,  was  borne  by  M'MURROUGH 
King  of  Leinster  in  Ireland,  as  well  as  by  the  old 
families  of  Segrave,  and  Delafield  ;  these  are  also  the 
arms  of  the  County  of  BOCHHEIM  in  Germany,  now 
quartered  by  the  Counts  von  SCHONBORN. 

The  Vicomtes  de  Brosse,  dit  DE  Bretagne,  chevaliers 
bannerets  of  Touraine,  afterwards  Comtes  de  Penthi- 
feVRE  and  Dues  d'ETAMPES,  bore  :  Azure,  three  garbs  or, 
banded  gules  (quartering  2  and  3,  Brp:tagne,  Ennine 
plain).  The  charges  of  the  DE  Brosse  were  originally 
canting  *'  trois  brosses." 

Argent,  a  chevron  betiveen  three  garbs  gules,  is  the  coat 
of  Sheffield,  Duke  of  Buckingham,  in  1703 ;  and 
Azure,  a  chevron  between  three  garbs  or,  is  that  of  the 
Hattons  of  Cheshire  (Earls  of  Winchelsea). 

Gules,  a  chevron  between  three  Jiandfnls  of  wluai 
(glanes)  or,  are  the  amies  parlantes  of  the  French 
Glannes,  Barons  de  Villers-Farlay. 

Vegetables,  the  humbler  but  more  important  fruits 
of  the  earth,  are  only  very  occasionally  met  with  in 
British  armory  ;  but  in  Continental  Heraldry  their  use 
is  much  more  frequent,  usually  indeed  in  the  manner  of 
which  we  have  already  seen  such  a  multitude  of  instances, 
as  allusive  to  the  name  of  the  bearer. 

COOLE,  or  COELEN,  in  Brabant,  uses  only  Argent,  three 
cabbage  leaves  vert ;  but  another  family  DE  CoOLE,  in 
Holland,  bears  :  Azure^  three  cabbages  or,  a  coat  which  is 
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borne  by  the  Russian  family  of  Katchenevski  with 
the  addition  of  a  chief  of  tJie  last  thereon  a  fiarp  gules. 

The  Turnip,  and  Beetroot,  are  more  frequently 
used  than  the  preceding.  The  Italian  Rapaccioli  and 
Ravani,  and  Raepsaet  in  Flanders  use  :  Azure,  a  turnip 
argent,  leafed  vert.  Rape,  or  RASPfi,  of  Tournay,  the 
same  on  a  field  gules. 

Beans,  and  Bean  Cods  are  found  in  British  armory. 
Argent,  three  bean  cods  fessways  in  pale  vert,  is  borne  by 
Hardbeane.  Azure,  a  clievron  between  three  bean  pods 
paleways  argent,  is  used  by  Le  Fevere  DE  Maneghem 
of  Flanders  ;  and  Or,  three  bean  pods  azure,  by  FAVlfeRES. 

I  have  in  my  collection  instances  of  the  use  of  Maize, 
Lettuce,   Fennel,    Sage,    Artichokes,    Truffels,    Celery, 


Fig.  80.— Arms  of  Crbquy  (r.  p.  336). 

Carrots,  Peas,  Cucumbers,  etc.,  but  it  would  lengthen  out 
this  chapter  unreasonably  were  I  to  give  instances  of  all. 
One  more,  however,  ought  not  to  be  passed  over,  the 
Mushroom,  as  being  about  the  last  bearing  which  we 
would  fancy  a  novus  /u>mo  would  be  likely  to  assume, 
yet  I  have  seven  or  eight  instances.  The  Count  de 
Lesseps  bears :  Argent,  on  a  terrace  two  vine  shoots  fruited 
and  at  their  base  as  many  mushrooms  vert ;  in  the  sinister 
chief  a  radiant  sun  proper,  Launay  DU  Valay  bears  : 
Gules,  six  mushrooms  argent;  and  GUYOT  d' Anfreville  : 
Azure,  a  chevron  argent  between  three  mushrooms  or. 


Fic.  «.  Fig.  «2. 


CHAPTER   XIV. 


INANIMATE  CHARGES. — III.   MISCELLANEOUS. 

MiLITAkV  Charges. — Heraldry  being  military  in  its 
origin,  and  connected  in  its  early  development  either 
with  military  expeditions,  or  with  the  jousts  which  were 
preparatory  for  them,  it  is  natural  that  the  implements 
of  warfare,  and  other  objects  connected  therewith, 
should  find  an  important  place  among  its  emblems. 

First  of  these  naturally  comes  the  knightly  sword. 
As  a  heraldic  charge  this  has  a  long  straight  blade  with 
a  cross  handle ;  its  hilt  and  its  pommel  are  often  of  a 
separate  tincture,  usually  or,  or  gold.  Or,  a  two-ltandled 
sword  in  pale  azure,  is  a  coat  of  the  Scottish  Spaldings. 

The  family  of  KiLPEC,  of  Kilpec  in  Herefordshire, 
bear:  Argent,  a  sword  in  bend  sable.  The  heiress 
of  this  family  married  PHILIP  Marmion,  Baron  of 
ScRIVELSBY,  temp.  Henry  HI.,  Hereditary- Grand 
Champion  of  England.  From  this  family  the  Cham- 
pionship passed  to  the  Dymocks,  who  bore:  Sable, 
a  sword  in  pale  argent,  hilted  or,  as  their  official  coat, 
quartered  with  their  personal  arms :  Sable,  two  lions 
passant  in  pale  argent,  crowned  or     It  seems  probable 
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that  the  Marmyons  had  similarly  used  the  coat  in 
combination  with  their  personal  arms :  F^rV,  a  fess 
gules. 

The  Erskines  of  Dun  quartered  in  the  2nd  and  3rd 
places  :  Gules  ^  a  sword  in  pale  argent  y  /tilted  and  pommelled 
^r,  with  the  well-known  Erskine  coat:  Argent,  a  pale 
sable,  in  the  ist  and  4th.  In  British  armory,  if  the 
contrary  be  not  expressed,  the  point  of  the  sword  is  in 
chief.  Azure,  a  sword  argent^  is  the  coat  of  the  Genoese 
Ferri  ;  and  the  same,  but  hilted  or,  and  with  the  point 
in  base,  of  GOUDELIN,  Vicomtes  de  PlilH£del  in 
Brittany.  The  arms  borne  by  Marechal  Lannes,  Due 
de  MONTEBELLO,  were  :  Vert,  a  sword  in  pale  or,  and  a 
chief  with  the  insignia  of  a  duke  of  the  French  Empire 
{vide  ante,  Plate  XI.,  fig.  3). 

The  arms  of  the  city  of  London  are  :  Argent,  a  cross 
gules;  in  tlu  first  canton  a  sword  (often  called  a  dagger^ 
of  the  second.  It  is  often  said  that  this  "  dagger  "  com- 
memorates the  despatch  of  the  rebel  Wat  Tyler  by 
Sir  William  Walworth,  then  Lord  Mayor.  Like  too 
many  heraldic  legends  this  story  is  without  foundation 
in  fact.  The  sword  is  simply  the  well-known  emblem 
of  St.  Paul,  patron  saint  of  the  city  ;  and  Gules,  two 
swords  in  sal  tire  argent,  hilted  and  pom  fuelled  or,  are  still 
the  arms  of  the  See  of  London.  Azure,  two  swords  in 
saltire  argent  hilted  or,  the  points  in  chief,  are  borne  by 
the  family  of  Spada  of  Lucca. 

Per  fess  sable  and  argent,  over  all  two  swords  in  saltire 
gules,  are  the  arms  of  the  Arch-Marshalship  of  the 
Holy  Roman  Empire,  held  by  the  Electors,  now  Kings,  of 
Saxony.  (Hence  came  the  two  red  swords  so  familiar  to 
all  collectors  of  Dresden  china.)  Gules,  three  swords  in 
pile  argent,  or  hilts  in  chief  is  the  coat  of  MiNERBETTI  of 
Italy,  and  OOET  of  Brittany.  Sable,  three  swords  in  pile, 
points  in  base  argent,  hilts  and  pommels  or,  is  the  coat  of 
Paulet,  or  POWLETT,  Marquess  of  WINCHESTER. 
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When  swords  are  borne  barwise  i.e.  fessways  in  pale, 
the  blazon  must  specify  to  which  side  of  the  escucheon 
the  points  are  directed.  Chute  uses :  Gules,  three 
swords  barwise,  points  to  t/ie  dexter,  proper,  kilted  or. 
The  Roman  Spadas  bear :  Gules,  three  swords  bendways 
in  pale  argent,  the  hilts  to  the  chief  or ;  on  a  chief  azure 
three  fleurs-de-lis  or. 

Of  Spears  and  Lances  we  find  a  good  example  in 
the  canting  coat  granted  to  our  great  dramatic  poet 
William  Shakespeare;  Or,  on  a  bend  sable  a  spear  of 
the  first,  steeled  {ox  pointed),  argent  (Plate  XXXIV.,  fig.  2). 
Azure  a  lance  or,  is  the  coat  of  the  Italian  SOLDATI ; 
the  same,  enfiled  at  its  point  by  an  annulet  argent,  is 
borne  by  Danbv  of  France. 

Gules,  three  tilting  spears,  erect  in  fess  or,  the  points 
argent,  is  borne  by  Amherst,  Earls  Amherst.  Gules, 
three  tiltifig  spears  or,  armed  argent,  two  in  saltire  the 
third  reversed  in  pale ;  are  the  arms  of  the  herba,  or 
clan  of  Jelita  in  Poland,  as  such  they  are  borne  by 
JELITOWSKI,  the  Counts  BlELSKi ;  and  Zamoiskv,  etc. 

Cronels,  which  are  the  blunted  ends  of  lances  used  in 
jousts  and  tournaments,  are  found  in  the  coat  of  WISE- 
MAN, Sable,  a  clievron  ermine  between  three  cronels  argent. 
Jog  HEMS  of  Holland  bears  :  Gules,  three  cronels  argent, 
{vide  infra,  p.  103,  under  Chess-ROOK). 

Or,  a  pike-head  in  bend  sable,  is  the  coat  of  the  Counts 
von  Reichenstein.  Gules,  a  lance-head  bendways  argent, 
is  the  coat  of  the  Counts  Laincel  in  France.  Sable, 
three  spear -heads  argent  gutty  de  sang,  is  the  coat  of 
Apreece,  or  Price,  and  is  also  borne  with  the  addition 
of  a  chevron  argent  by  other  Welsh  families  of  PRICE, 
Williams,  Rees,  Watkins,  Jones  ;  the  Squire  of  the 
Black  Prince,  Sir  David  Gam,  bore  the  same. 

Sable,  a  battle  axe  or,  headed  argent,  is  the  coat  of 
Oldmixon.  Gules,  a  Lochaber  axe  between  three  boar's 
heads  erased  argent,  is  borne  by  Ranken  of  Scotland. 
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Azure,  an  axe  argent  in  bend,  is  the  coat  of  the  Barons 
BlEL  of  Mecklenburg.  Gules,  a  broad  axe  argent,  the 
luindle  or  (the  blade  turned  to  the  sinister),  are  the  arms 
of  the  Polish  lurba  of  TOPOK,  and  as  such  are  borne  by 
the  Counts  OSSOLIN-OSSOLINSKI ;  Tarlo  ;  Morski  ; 
and  Zabiello.  The  Polish  Counts  Oksza-Grabowski, 
and  the  family  of  Okulicz  in  Russia,  bear  the  like  ;  but 
the  blade  is  turned  to  the  dexter,  and  the  handle  is  sable. 

Gules,  two  halberts  addorsed  or,  is  borne  by  the 
Marquises  AcHEY  DE  Thoraise  in  France.  Argent, 
three  doloires,  or  broad  axes,  gules,  those  in  chief  addorsed, 
is  the  coat  of  Renty  in  Artois  ;  quartered  from  early 
times  with  Argent,  three  bars  gules,  by  the  great  house  of 
Croy,  Princes  de  Chimay  (Maurice,  Toison  d'Or, 
planches  xv.,  xxii.,  etc.  ;  and  v.  Vol.  II.,  p.  59). 

The  arms  of  Wright  are  :  Azure,  a  chevron  between 
three  battle-axes  argent  (Plate  XXXIV.,  fig.  3). 

Helmets,  as  external  appendages  to  Armorial  Coats, 
will  be  dealt  with  elsewhere.  They  are  drawn  in  profile 
unless  another  position  be  expressed.  Argent y  three 
morions  sable  banded  gules,  are  the  arms  of  the  Barons 
Ketelmodt.  Azure,  three  helmets  argent,  is  the  coat  of 
the  Antelmi  of  Venice,  and  GuiBERT  of  France. 
Sable,  three  tilting- helms  argent,  is  an  old  coat  of 
Daubeny  (fig.  85). 

Of  Bows  we  have  an  example  in  Plate  XXXIV., 
fig.  5.  Ermine,  three  bows  bent  and  stringed  paleways  i?i 
fess  sable,  the  armes  parlantes  of  BoWES,  Lords  BoWES 
of  Clonlyon  in  Ireland.  With  the  bows  gules  this  coat  is 
quartered  by  the  Earls  of  Strathmore,  for  BoWES  of 
Streatlam  in  Northumberland.  BoWES  of  Bradley,  co. 
Durham,  bore  the  same  coat;  and  Sir  Franxis  Bowes  of 
Thornton  was  allowed  it  with  three  torteaux  in  chief  as 
a  difference.  {^Visitation  of  Durham^  These  are  long- 
bows, but  the  crossbow  is  also  used  in  British  Heraldry, 
and  is  that  which  most  generally  appears  in  the  armory 


of  Cor.tir.er.ta!  natior^s;  as  an  exception  we  find,  Or^  t/tree 
lorij^  tdJi  fcszz^  lys  in  paU  asure^  stringed  sabU^  the  coat 
of  the  Bavarian  Counts  d'ARCO.  'TVROFF,  Wappenbuch 
des  A*icls  dis  K sni^reiLJu  Baiem^  Erster  Band,  plate  xiv., 
N umberg,  1 8 1 8.^  (9r,  a  lien  rampant,  double-taiUd gules ^ 
holding  a  crossb*ru:  erect  of  t/u  last^  t/u  bow  and  string 
sabU^  t/u  bolt  argent^  is  the  coat  of  the  Swedish  province 

of  S  MA  LA  Ml. 

Gules,  a  crossbon'  or,  is  used  by  Baliste  of  France,  and 


Fig.  83. 
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by  Zmodski  of  Poland  (Plate  XXXVI.,  fig.  5.)  Ennine, 
a  crossbotv  bent  in  pale  gules ^  is  the  coat  of  Albaster  in 
England,  a  curious  corruption  of  the  original  Arbales- 
TIER.  The  Arbalestes,  Vicomtes  de  Melun,  bore: 
d'Or^  an  sautoir  engrde  de  sable ^  cantonni  de  quatre 
arbalctes  tendues  de  gueules. 
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[^Arrows,  if  not  otherwise  blazoned,  are  borne  paleways 
with  the  points  downwards,  and  are  said  to  be  barbed  of 
the  tincture  of  the  points,  and  feathered,  or  flighted^  of 
that  of  the  feathers.  The  coat  of  Hales  of  Norfolk 
is :  Gules,  three  arrows  or,  featlured  and  barbed  argent. 
Vert,  an  arrow  argent,  the  point  upward,  is  said  to  be 
the  ancient  coat  of  M^Adam  ;  but  the  coat  registered 
is.  Vert,  three  arrows  argent. 

Argent^  an  arrow  in  bend-sinister  or,  winged  sable,  is 
the  curious  coat  of  Alf,  in  Denmark.  Azure,  beneath 
an  open  crown  two  arrows  in  saltire  or,  their  points  in 
chief  argent,  Asure,  three  arrows  argent,  is  the  canting 
coat  of  Arreau,  in  France ;  the  same,  but  with  the 
charges  or,  is  that  of  the  English  ARCHERS.  (Plate 
XXXIV.,  fig.  6.) 

Arrows  in  Bundles  (usually  of  three  only)  are 
called  sheaves,  and  are  said  to  be  banded. 

Bird-bolts,  or  Quarrels,  are  names  given  to  the 
shorter  arrows  used  with  the  crossbow :  Azure,  three 
bird-bolts  or,  are  the  arvtes  parlantes  of  BOLTON  (the 
bird-bolts  have  blunted  heads).  Argent,  three  bird-bolts 
gules,  appears  in  CHARLES'S  Roll  for  RALPH  DE  BOZON. 

A  Broad  Arrow  and  a  Pheon  are  represented 
similarly,  except  that  the  Pheon  has  its  inner  edges 
jagged,  or  engrailed.  In  English  Heraldry  the  Pheon  is 
represented  with  the  point  downwards,  as  in  Plate 
XXXIV.,  fig.  7,  the  arms  of  Sydney,  Earl  of 
Leicester  :  Or,  a pluon  azure.  In  French  and  Scottish 
armory  the  pheon  is  usually  drawn  with  the  point 
uppermost.  The  Breton  Counts  Walsh,  originally  from 
Ireland,  use  :  Argent,  a  chez^ron  gules  between  three p/ieons 
sable.  The  arms  of  ScOTT  of  Fawsyde,  were :  Argent, 
a  pheon  point  upward  sable  between  three  lion's  lieads 
erased  gules. 

Scythes. — The  scythe-blades,  which  appear  in  the 
coats  of  several  great  Polish  houses,  would  scarcely  seem 
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to  be  of  military  origin,  and  fitly  to  claim  a  place  in  this 
section.  This  is  however  the  case.  The  scythe-blade 
fixed  vertically  at  the  end  of  a  long  pole,  was  the  arme 
blancJie  of  the  Polish  peasantry ;  and  those  who  have 
read  the  history  of  their  attempts  to  regain  national 
independence  will  hardly  need  to  be  reminded  how  very 
efficient  a  weapon  this  proved  itself  to  be  at  close 
quarters,  and  especially  against  cavalry,  in  many  a  san- 
guinary conflict.  The  Counts  Alexandrowicz,  bear  : 
GuleSy  two  scythe-blades  in  saltire  between  two  broken 
swords  in  pale^  the  hilt  of  the  one  in  chief  that  of  t/ie  ot/ier 
in  base  proper.  The  families  which  compose  the  house, 
or  herba  of  ROLA,  bear :  Gules,  three  scytlie-blades  in 
pairky  issuing  from  a  rose  in  the  centre  point,  all  argent 
(Plate  XXXVI.,  fig.  3).  This  coat  is  borne  by  the 
Counts  ROLA-WOLSKI.  Another  great  Polish  house, 
that  of  Pruss  II.,  has  the  coat :  Gules,  two  scythe-blades 
in  oval,  the  points  crossing  each  other  argent,  and  t/ie  ends 
in  base  tied  together  or,  the  whole  siinnottnted  in  chief  by  a 
cross  patriarchcd-patce,  of  which  the  lower  arm  on  the 
sinister  side  is  tvanting.  These  are  the  arms  of  the 
Counts  Jezierski. 

Shields  differing  in  shape  are  sometimes  found  in 
Continental  Heraldry.  The  Polish  clan  of  Janina 
bore  :  Or  (often  gules),  an  oval  buckler  of  bronze  {or  pur- 
pure),  the  coat  used  by  SOBIESKI.  Gules,  in  bend-sinister, 
a  round  {or  o^fal)  target,  with  pointed  centre  argent,  is  the 
surtout  of  the  Barons  ROTHSCHILD,  now  Lords  ROTHS- 
CHILD in  the  Peerage  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Gules,  a 
round  target  between  three  antique  croivns  or,  is  the  coat 
of  Grant,  of  Ballindalloch. 

Tents.  —  Sable,  three  tents  argent,  is  borne  by 
Sabcott  of  Northamptonshire,  and  with  a  chevron  of 
the  same  by  Tenton. 

Military  Banners  occur  chiefly  in  comparatively 
recent  heraldry  in  Great  Britain,  as  in  the  present  coat 
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of  Bannerman  :  GuleSy  a  banner  displayed  argent y  thereon 
a  canton  azure  charged  with  a  saltire  of  the  second^  which 
seems  to  have  superseded  in  the  seventeenth  century  the 
insignia  formerly  borne  by  that  family  (Stodart, 
Scottish  ArmSy  ii.,  396).  The  Counts  and  Dukes  of 
WURTTEMBERG,  have  since  1336,  quartered  with  their 
arms  the  official  insignia  of  Great  Standard  Bearer  of  the 
Empire :  Aziire^  the  Imperial  banner  (charged  with  a 
single-headed  eagle  displayed)  ///  bend  proper.  The 
Portuguese  family  of  Bandeira  use  :  Gules^  on  a  banner 
argent y  its  lance  and  fringe  or,  a  lion  rampant  sable.  GuleSy 
a  banner  gathered  round  the  splintered  staff  in  bend  or,  is 
borne  by  the  Austrian  Counts  Cettner,  and  by 
Przerowa  of  Poland.     (For  GoNFANONS,  v.  p.  388.) 

Battering  Rams  appear  in  the  coat  of  the  family 
of  Bertie,  of  which  were  the  Earls  of  Abingdon,  the 
Dukes  of  Ancaster  and  Kesteven,  and  the  Earls  of 
LiNDSEY  in  England  ;  they  are  :  Argent,  three  battering 
rams  fessways  in  pale  proper,  armed  and  garnished  azure 
(Plate  XXXIV.,  fig.  8.) 

Beacons  used  to  convey  intelligence  of  the  approach 
of  an  enemy,  or  to  muster  troops,  appear  in  two  or  three 
British  coats.  Azure,  three  beacons  inflamed  proper,  with 
ladders  or,  are  the  arms  of  Gervis  ;  and,  with  a  sable 
field,  of  Daunt. 

The  Caltrap,  or  Cheval-Trap  {chausse-trape),  was 
a  military  instrument  of  iron,  with  four  sharp  points  so 
arranged  that  however  it  lay  one  point  was  uppermost. 
It  was  placed  to  defend  a  post  against  the  approach 
of  cavalry.  The  family  of  Trapper  bore :  Argent,  three 
caltraps  sable  (Plate  XXXIV.,  fig.  9).  Or,  three  caltraps 
gules,  is  a  coat  granted  to  HORSEMAN  in  1590.  The 
French  family  of  GUETTEVILLE  DE  GufiNONVlLLE 
bore  :  d^ Argent,  sem^  de  c/iausse-trapes  de  sable,  (But  see 
p.  80.) 

Chains  as  a  Heraldic  Charge  are  directly  associated 
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with  military  affairs.  They  are  mostly  found  in  the 
armory  of  the  southern  countries  of  Europe,  especiall>' 
in  the  Peninsula.  The  most  illustrious  example  of  their 
use  occurs  in  the  arms  of  the  Kingdom  of  Navarrk 
(Plate  XXXIV.,  fig.  lo).  Gules,  a  cross,  sal  tire,  and  double 
orle  ofc/iains,  linked  togetJier  or,  the  coat  which  according 
to  tradition  was  assumed  by  Sancho  '^  the  Strong''  in 
memory  of  a  successful  attack  in  12 12  on  the  camp  of 
the  Moorish  army  under  MiRAMOMELiN,  which  was 
defended  by  a  strong  barricade  of  chains  through  which 
Sancho  and  his  followers  cut  their  way.  Menetrier 
points  out  that  this  coat  is  an  allusive  one  to  the  name 
of  Navarre  ;  una  varra,  or  'na  varra,  in  the  Basque 
patois  being  the  name  of  a  chain.  Notwithstanding  this 
I  have  elsewhere  ("The  Heraldry  of  Spain  and  Portugal," 
p.  2)  given  my  reasons  for  the  opinion  that  this  story  is 
not  lightly  to  be  relegated  to  the  ordinary  limbo  of 
heraldic  myths.  In  any  case,  the  chain  was  assumed 
into  the  coat  of  many  of  the  noble  families  who  are 
said  to  have  been  present  with  Sancho  on  this 
occasion.  {See  Argote  de  Molina,  Nobleza  del 
Andalusia,  i.,  cap.  46.)  The  Mendozas  bore:  Gules, 
a  bend  vert  bordered  or,  over  all  an  orle  and  saltire  of 
chains  of  the  last.  Zu5fl(JA  adopted  a  chain  in  orle  or, 
over  the  plain  coat,  Argent,  a  bend  sable  ;  and  Menesez 
assumed.  Or,  a  chain  in  bend  azure.  Among  the  other 
families  using  chains  as  charges  are  Peralta,  Soto, 
Urbina,  Tellez,  etc.  Many  others  bore  it  as  a  charge 
on  a  bordure,  eg.  Bermudez,  MuRoz,  Fernandez, 
Iriarte,  Yrusta,  Varela,  etc.  {See  Piferrer, 
Nobiliario  de  Espafla.) 

On  the  counter-seals  of  Kings  LouiS  V.,  Philip  V.. 
and  Charles  IV.,  of  France,  the  shield  of  France- 
ancient  is  placed  within  an  8-foil  upon  a  device  of  the 
chains  of  NAVARRE,  in  memory  of  their  mother,  Jeanne, 
wife  of  Philip  IV.  {le  Bel)  and  daughter  and  heiress  of 
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Henkv  1.,  King  of  Navarrk.  {See  Vr£e,  GMialogie 
des  Comtes  de  Flandre^  plates  xli.,  xlii.)  In  later  times, 
as  by  Louis  XIV.,  the  arms  of  NAVARRE  were  not 
quartered  with  those  of  France,  but  were  borne  on  a 
separate  escucheon,  the  two  shields  being  accoUs^  under 
one  helmet  and  crown.  (The  dalmatic  worn  by  the 
sinister  supporter,  and  the  banner  borne  by  it,  are  alike 
charged  with  the  arms  of  Navarre.) 

The  chains  of  Navarre  came  in  time  to  be  con- 
founded, by  some  ill-informed  heraldic  writers,  with  a 
carbuncle  or  escarbuncle,  and  we  accordingly  find  them 
sometimes  so  blazoned.  Per  f ess  Argent  and  azure ^  over 
all  an  escarbuncle  or,  is  the  coat  of  Baron  Haussmann 
the  Parisian  edile  under  the  Second  Empire  fPIatc 
XXXVI.,  fig.  i).  (I  have  in  an  earlier  chapter  pointed 
out  that  this  heraldic  charge  originated  in  the  metal 
boss  and  bars  with  which  an  ancient  shield  was 
strengthened,  and  was  no  portion  of  its  heraldic  bearings, 
though  in  some  cases  it  afterwards  became  an  integral 
part  of  them,  as  in  the  case  of  the  arms  of  the  Dukes  of 
Cleves,  Gules ^  an  escucheon  argent^  over  all  an  escar- 
buncle or  Possibly  the  name  of  the  bearing  may  have 
originated  in  a  precious  stone  set  as  an  ornament  in  the 
central  boss  of  the  shield.)  Chains  are  borne  in  the 
English  coat  of  Anderton  ;  Sable,  three  chains  argent. 
Argent,  tivo  chains  in  sal  tire  gules  (or  azure),  is  borne  by 
Zanchini  of  Tuscany  ;  and  Azure,  two  chains  in  saltire 
argent,  attached  to  an  annulet  in  the  centre-point  or,  is  the 
well-known  coat  of  the  Albkrti.  (Plate  XXXIV., 
fig.  II.)  Sable,  a  chain,  of  tivo  links  and  as  many  half 
links,  in  pale  argent,  were  the  arms  of  the  Barons 
von  Neuhoff  (or  Neuenpiof),  to  which  belonged  the 
unfortunate  adventurer,  THEODORE,  King  of  CORSICA. 

The  Water  Budget  {bouse),  is  a  conventional  repre- 
sentation of  the  leather  bags  in  which  water  was  carried  ; 
and    probably  dates  from    crusading   times  when  such 
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vessels  were  employed  in  the  marches  across  the  deserts. 
It  was  depicted  with  considerable  variety  of  form  in  the 
early  Rolls  of  Anns.  It  is  very  seldom  met  with  except 
in  English  Heraldry,  where  its  primary  use  appears  to 
have  been  as  a  canting  coat.  The  Trusbuts,  Barons 
of  Waktre  in  Holderness,  bore  :  d* Argent y  d  irois  bouts 
d'eau  de  guleZy  and  thereby  symbolised  both  their  family 
name,  and  their  baronial  estate.  RoSA,  heiress  of  the 
Trusbuts,  married  Evkrard  de  Ros  ;  and,  as  was 
usual  in  the  case  of  great  heiresses,  her  arms  were 
assumed  by  her  descendants,  and  were  borne  with 
variations  of  tincture  by  several  families  of  DE  Ros,  or 
DE  Roos,  of  these  an  example  is  given  on  Plate  XXXIV., 
fig.  12.  The  water  budget  is  found  as  a  charge  in  a 
few  Scottish  coats  mostly  of  modern  date,  in  which  as 
in  several  modern  I^nglish  coats,  borne  by  families  of 
the  name  of  ROSE,  it  was  probably  assumed  without  any 
other  connection  with  the  ancient  family  than  similarity 
of  name.  The  Lords  Ross  bore  :  Or,  a  chevron  cluquy  sable 
and  argent  between  three  ivater-bougets  of  t/ie  second.  The 
Roses  of  Kilravock  bear:  Or,  a  boards  head couped gules 
between  three  water-bougets  sable.  Or,  three  zvater-bougets 
sable  (Plate  XXXIV.,  fig.  12)  are  the  arms  of  RosS 
of  Kendal,  quartered  by  Queen  KATHARINE  Parr. 

Of  the  equipment  of  a  knight  the  shoes  of  his  horse 
formed  a  very  important  part,  and  we  may  therefore  in- 
clude them  in  this  section.  A  horseshoe  being  the 
badge  of  the  Marshalls  {See  Planch£,  Pursuivant, 
p.  1 14)  horseshoes  were  assumed  as  amies  parlantes  by 
their  descendants  the  Ferrers  who  appear  to  have 
borne.  Sable,  six  horseshoes  argent,  (Sometimes  the 
colours  are  reversed.)  Later  they  bore  (as  Earls  of 
Derby)  Vair^^  or  and  gules,  on  a  bordure  azure  six  horse- 
slwes  argent.  Or,  three  horsesfwes  sable,  is  the  coat  of 
Van  der  Hoven  in  Holland  ;  it  is  also  that  of  Ferrier 
in  Scotland. 
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The  early  coat  of  Henri  dk  FKRRifcRES  appears  on 
his  seal  in  1205  (Demay,  p.  205).  It  bears  an  escucheon 
with  a  bordure  charged  with  six  horseshoes.  I  have 
engraved  it  Vol.  II.,  p.  64,  fig.  11.  Asurey  a  horseshoe 
argent,  is  the  coat  of  the  Counts,  and  Princes,  von 
Trautson.  n Argent,  h  trots  fers  de  cheval  de  gueules 
clouh  d'or,  is  the  coat  of  La  FKRRlfeRE.  FerragUT 
in  Spain  bears  :  Gides,  a  horseshoe  and  in  base  a  passion 
nail paleivays  or. 

It  is  perhaps  in  the  armory  of  the  great  houses  of 

Poland  that  the  horseshoe  occupies  the  most  prominent 

place.     The  family  of  the  Counts  DOLENGA  bear :  Azure, 

a  horseshoe  argent  ensigned  at  the  top  with  a  small  cross 

pat/e  or  ;  and  between  the  branches  of  tite  shoe^  an  arrow  in 

pale  of  the  second  flighted  of  the  third,  point  in  base.    ( PI  ate 

XXL,  fig.  12.)     The  Counts  GUTAKOWSKI  bear:  Azure, 

bettveen  three  estoiles,  a  horseshoe  argent,  surmounted  by  a 

plume  of  three  ostrich  feathers  proper.     The  Counts  de 

Rytwiany-Zborowski,  of  the  great  family  of  Jastre- 

ZEMBIE(,:,  bore  :  Azure,  a  horseshoe  reversed  (thsit  is  with 

the  points  ^n  chief)  beticeen  its  branches  a  small  cross 

pattee  en    abime.       (It   must   be   noticed    that    French 

armory  differs  from  our  own  with  regard  to  the  position 

of  the  horseshoe ;  in  our  blazon  the  horseshoe  is  borne 

with  the  semicircular  curve  towards  the  chief,  but  in 

French   blazon    this    is   //;/  fer  de  cheval  verse.)     {Cf 

Rascia,  vol.  ii.,  p.  123.) 

The  family  of  POBOG,  bears  :  Azure,  a  horseshoe  argent 
ensigned  in  chief  with  a  small  cross  patce  or ;  to  this 
house  belong  the  Counts  Zapol-Zapolski.  The 
family  of  Krzywda  bear  the  same  coat,  except  that  the 
cross  patce  on  the  horseshoe  lacks  its  sinister  arm,  and 
that  another  gold  cross  patee  is  placed  en  abtme. 

Breys,  or  Barnacles,  a  twitch  to  curb  horses,  occur 
in  the  arms  of  DE  Geneville,  or  Joinville,  and  this 
coat  appears  in  several  early  English  Rolls  of  Artns, 
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A  sure y  three  breys  or^  on  a  chief  argent  a  lion  issuant 
gules.  These  are  said  to  be  the  chief  arms  of  the  family 
(to  which  DE  JOINVlLLE  the  Chronicler  of  the  Crusades 
belonged).  But  in  Glover's  Roll,  No.  103,  and  Second 
Nobility  Roll  of  EDWARD  III.,  No.  tt,  this  coat  with  a 
chief  ermine  is  attributed  to  Geoffrey  de  Genevill. 
The  Lords  Genevile  in  Ireland  appear  to  have  borne 
the  same,  and  in  the  Armorial  de  Gueldre  the  chief  is 
distinctly  ermine.  So  also  in  Plancfie's  Roll,  and  in 
the  Rolls  o{  the  Thirteenth  Century,  and  Charles's  Roll. 
Simon   de  Geneville  (No.  102  in  Glover's  Roll) 

bears  the  coat  first  given,  but  differenced  with  the  field 
sable.  Gules,  a  barnacle  argent,  is  borne  by  WVATT 
(Plate  XXXV.,  fig.  i).  Argent,  a  barnacle  sable,  is  the 
coat  of  Barn  ARE,  who  also  bore  :  Argent,  three  horse 
barnacles  sable.  Per  fess  gules  and  azure  (one  or)  three 
barnacles  argent,  was  another  coat  of  WvATT,  or  WvOT. 

Stirrups  are  generally  borne  attached  to  a  leather 
thong  and  buckle,  as  in  the  coat  of  SCUDAMORE, 
Plate  XXXV.,  fig.  2.  Gules,  three  stin-ups  leathered  and 
buckled  or,  borne  by  the  Viscounts  ScUDAMORE  in 
Ireland.  The  GiFFORDS  used  the  same  but  on  an  azure 
field.  Gules,  a  stirrup  (without  a  leather)  argent,  is  the 
coat  of  the  herba  of  Strzemie  in  Poland,  borne  by 
the  Janiszewski,  etc.,  and  {within  a  boi'durc  or)  by  the 
Counts  Brzostowski. 

Lists. — We  may  notice  here  several  instances  in  which 
the  lists  used  in  the  tournaments  were  borne  as  armorial 
charges.  The  Dutch  Vreyhofs  bore  :  Or  a  tournament 
barrier  sable.  The  arms  of  GlOViO,  now  borne  as,  Azure, 
a  luall  or,  a  chief  of  the  Empire,  are  given  in  GOUSSAN- 
COURT's  Martyrologe  des  Chevaliers  de  5.  fean  de  Hieru- 
salein  as  :  de  Gueules,  d  une  lice  d  courir  la  bagiie  d' argent^ 
au  chef  d' or  charg^  dun  aigle  de  sable.   (Plate  XXXVI., 

fig-  9). 

Castles. — This  may  be  as  convenient  a  place  as  any 
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in  which  to  speak  of  Castles  and  other  buildings,  many 
of  which  were  of  course  military  in  their  nature  ;  and 
are  frequent  Heraldic  charges.  The  Castle  is  generally 
represented  by  an  isolated  wall,  above  which  appear 
towers  usually,  though  not  invariably,  three  in  number, 
and  this  fact  requires  specification  in  the  blazon. 

The  best  known  example  is  afforded  by  the  annes 
parlantes  of  the  kingdom  of  CASTILE,  now  and  for  many 
generations  back  occupying  the  first  and  fourth  quarters 
in  the  shield  of  the  Spanish  Monarchy.  They  are  repre- 
sented on  Plate  XXXV.,  fig.  3,  and  are,  Giiles^  a  castle 
triple-towered  or.  Later  refinement  has  specified  that 
the  gate,  or  port,  is  azure.  By  modern  rules  we  find 
that  the  colour  of  the  masoning,  or  marks  of  mortar 
between  the  stones,  should  also  be  indicated  ;  this  is 
almost  invariably  sable,  and  as  its  mention  is  by  no 
means  general,  I  do  not  advise  the  student  to  cumber 
his  blazon  therewith  ;  though  I  give  the  example  of 
GuleSy  a  castle  triple-toivered  argent  masoned  sable,  which 
is  the  blazon  of  a  quartering  borne  by  LINDSAY  for  the 
feudal  title  of  LiNDORKS.  Occasionally  the  field  is 
thus  masoned  as  in  the  coat  of  Perez,  of  Portugal, 
Argenty  masoned  sable  afessgnles.      Vide  p.  379.) 

Gules,  a  castle  argent,  was  the  coat  of  the  Marquises  of 
Castillon,  and  with  the  charge  or  was  also  the  bearing 
of  the  Castilles,  Marquises  de  CllENOISE ;  of  DE 
Castellane,  and  of  Salviac.  Gules,  a  castle  ivith  two 
towers  argent,  t/ie  port  and  ivindows  sable,  are  the  coat 
of  the  Lordship  of  HOMBURG,  quartered  by  the  Counts 
gf  Sayn.     (Plate  XXXVI.,  fig.  6.) 

If  the  cupolas  of  towefs  are  surmounted  by  a  vane  they 
are  said  to  be  girouetth  of  such  a  tincture. 

The  French  nobles  used  these  vanes,  generally  banner- 
shaped  and  gilded  and  painted  to  represent  their  famil}' 
arms,  as  a  sign  of  their  noblesse.  I)U  ViEUXCHATEL  DE 
Kerleoret  in   Brittany,  bears :   d'Azur,  a  un  cliAteau 
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d' argent  girouette  iVor,      The  CHATELAINS   of  France 
use  :  Azure,  a  chateau  of  three  toivers  girouettis  azure. 

In  many  old  representations  the  Heraldic  Castle 
stretches  across  the  whole  field  from  one  edge  of  the 
shield  to  the  other,  as  still  in  the  arms  of  the  great 
Polish  herba  of  Grzvmala.  {See  NiESlECKl,  Korona 
Polska,  Warsaw,  1728- 1743.)  Or,  a  castle  triple-towered 
gules,  the  port  open,  the  portcullis  sable  (now  borne,  but 
not  originally,  on  a  terrace  vert).  These  arms  with  slight 
variations  are  borne  by  the  Counts  Grzvmala  (dk 
Grudna-Grudzinski)  ;  the  Counts  Jablonowski  ;  and 
the  Count  POTULITZ-POTULICKI.  (Some  add  a  knight 
in  armour  at  the  gate.)  The  Castle  is  thus  borne  in  several 
City  arms  {e.g.  those  of  Prague  and  Cracow)  and  in  the 
bearings  adopted  for  several  of  the  Tuscan  Coviparti- 
menti  (see  Le  Anni  del  Municipj  Toscani,  Firenze,  1864). 

TOWKRS  are  frequent  in  armory ;  and,  like  castles, 
are  often  placed  upon  a  mount  in  base,  or  rise  out  of 
water,  treated  cither  naturally,  or  conventionally,  i.e. 
barry  argent  and  azure.  Or,  a  castle  gules,  in  base  the 
sea  argent,  is  the  coat  of  Brouchier  of  Provence  ;  and 
the  same,  but  with  the  base  wavy  azure  and  argent,  is 
borne  by  Fernaxdks  de  Castillo  of  Spain.  The 
Tower,  is  however,  often  represented  as  an  isolated 
charge,  as  in  Plate  XXXV.,  fig.  4,  the  coat  of  TOWERS  or 
DE  LA  TOWRE,  Azurc,  a  toiver  or.  If  the  tower  be 
surmounted  with  turrets,  as  is  often  the  case,  the  fact  is 
mentioned.  Or,  a  tower  triple-totvered  azure,  is  a  coat  of 
Blunt,  or  Blount.  In  modern  blazon  the  castle  and 
tower  arc  not  so  distinctly  defined  as  in  earlier  instances. 
I  subjoin  examples  of  both  bearings.  Azure,  fleury 
or,  oi>er  all  a  castle  argent,  was  borne  by  La  Tour 
d'Auvergnk  (Vicomtes  de  TURENNE,  Comtes  D*Au- 
vergne.  Dues  de  Bouillon,  Princes  de  SfeDAN). 

Gules,  on  a  mount  or,  a  tower  argent,  roofed  azure,  is  the 
coat  of  the  Bavarian  Barons  Harsdorf. 
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The  French  Marquises  d'Apchier,  bore  :  Or,  a  castle 
triple-tozuered gules y  from  each  of  the  exterior  towers  a  battle- 
axe  issuant  azure ^  tJu  edge  of  each  turned  to  the  flanks  of 
the  shield.  Argent,  a  toiver gules ^  in  front  of  two  sceptres 
in  saltire  azure,  is  the  coat  of  the  Princes  von  Thurn. 

Azure,  a  tower  or,  is  borne  by  Cano,  Barons  de 
Meghem  ;  and  (with  a  naked  woman  proper  issuing  there- 
from and  holding  a  flower  azure)  by  the  Bavarian  Barons 
von  FUrstenwArter.  Azure^  on  a  rock  a  castle  triple- 
towered  argent,  is  the  coat  of  Prince  Pozzo  DI  BORGO. 
The  arms  of  the  city  of  EDINBURGH  are  :  Argent,  on  a 
rock  proper,  a  castle  triple-toivered  sable,  masoned  of  the 
first,  topped  with  vanes  gules  ;  the  windows^  and  portcullis 
closed  of  the  last.  The  arms  of  the  city  of  ABERDEEN,  as 
confirmed  by  Sir  CHARLES  Erskine,  Lvon,  in  1674, 
are :  Gules,  three  towers  triple-tozvered,  within  a  double 
tressure  flory-counter-flory  argent  (Plate  XXXV.,  fig  5). 

In  some  Irish  and  Spanish  coats  the  castle  is  borne 
supported  by  two  lions  or  other  animals  rampant.  The 
arms  borne  by  the  O'Kellvs  are :  Gules,  on  a  mount 
vert  a  tower  supported  by  two  lions  rampant  argent.  The 
Portuguese  Camara  use  :  Sable,  on  a  terrace  in  base  vert, 
a  tower  supported  by  two  greyhounds  argent ;  a  variation 
is :  Sable,  out  of  the  sea  in  base,  a  tower  argent  supported  by 
tivo  seals  proper. 

In  the  Wappenrolle  von  Zurich  there  is  given  the 
curious  coat  of  WiLL  :  Or,  on  a  rocky  base  bendways gules 
a  castle  azure.     (No.  326.) 

It  need  hardly  be  mentioned  that  castles  entered 
largely  into  the  so-called  arms  of  cities.  These  arms 
were  usually  derived  from  the  Common  Seal  of  the 
Burgh,  on  which  a  castle  was  naturally  the  prominent 
figure. 

The  arms  of  HAMBURG  are  :  Argent,  on  a  terrace  vert 
a  castle  triple-towered  gules,  the  port  open.  Those  of  the 
city  and   Marquisate  of  Antwerp   are :    Gules,  three 
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towers  in  triangle  connected  by  walls  argent :  in  chief  two 
human  right  /lands  couped,  in  bend  and  bend-sinister.  To 
this  was  often  added  a  chief  of  the  Empire. 

The  arms  of  the  city  of  Dublin  are:  Azure,  three  castles 
argent ^  inflamed  proper.  Gules,  three  towers  triple-towered 
argenty  is  the  coat  of  COUDKNBERG,  one  of  the  seven 
patrician  families  of  Brussels.  Or,  three  castles  azure,  is 
used  by  TORELLES  of  Spain.  Or,  five  castles  in  saltire 
sable,  within  a  bordure  gules  thereon  nine  saltires  of  the 
first,  is  borne  by  the  Peneraxdas  of  Spain.  The  arms 
of  the  kingdom  of  the  Algarves  was :  Gules,  seven 
castles  argent.  Azure,  three  towers  argent,  was  the  coat 
of  the  Marquise  de  POMPADOUR. 

The  Vicomtes  VAN  Dam  in  Flanders  use:  Per f ess 
gules  and  sable^  three  towers  argent  mal  ordonm^s  (J.e,  one 
in  chief  and  two  in  base). 

The  Castle  or  Tower  sometimes  occurs  in  con- 
junction with  other  buildings,  or  with  a  projecting  wall. 
In  the  Armorial  de  Geldre,  the  arms  of  TURPIN  DE  ViNAY 
arc  represented  with  "«//  pan  de  mur''  stretching  towards 
the  sinister  flank  of  the  shield.  In  the  later  Supplement 
which  follows  M.  Vallet's  edition  of  the  Armorial  de 
Berry,  the  coat  of  ViGNAY,  or  La  Tour  DE  ViNAY,  is 
blazoned :  de  Gueules,  d  une  tour  d' argent,  et  un  avant-mur 
cr^neU  du  mime  (No.  1950,  p.  198),  (Plate  XXXVI., 
fig.  4).  Azure,  over  water  in  base,  a  bridge  of  two  arches 
thereon  a  castle  argent,  is  the  coat  of  PONTEDERA, 
(Plate  XXXVI.,  fig.  7).  Azure,  a  bridge  argent 
supporting  a  castle  or,  is  borne  by  PONTAUT ;  this 
resembles  the  eighteenth  century  English  coat  of  Trow- 
HRIDGE,  Bart.  Or,  over  water  in  base  a  bridge  of  three 
arches  embattled,  thereon  a  tower  proper,  its  flag  flying  azure 
charged  with  a  cross  potent  of  the  field ;  on  a  canton  of  the 
third  two  keys  in  saltire  gold. 

Of  bridges  without  castles  there  are  a  good  many 
instances.      The  Scottish  family  of  BRIDGE  naturally 
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bears  :  Gules^  a  bridge  of  one  arch  argent^  streams  trans- 
fluent  proper.  Gules,  a  bridge  of  two  arches  or,  is  borne 
by  the  Marquises  of  PONTEVES  in  FVance.  Or,  a  bridge 
*  of  three  arches  sable,  is  used  by  the  Prussian  Bruckners. 
The  Venetian  Counts  da  PONTE  carried  :  Asure,  a  bridge 
of  one  arch  with  steps  (?  the  Rialto)  or.  In  the  coat  of 
Reynell  of  Devon  the  whole  field  is  Argent,  masoned 
sable,  with  a  chief  of  the  second  {vide  ante,  p.  375). 

Walls  are  occasionally  found  alone  without  towers 
thus,  Argent,  a  ivall  gules,  is  the  coat  of  the  Danish 
Counts  Reventlow.  The  original  coat  of  the  Counts 
VON  Prevsing  is  :  Gules,  a  wall  in  base  embattled  argent, 
masoned  sable.  A::ure,  in  base  a  wall  embattled  or,  is  the 
coat  of  the  Markgravate  of  Ober-Lausitz,  quartered  in 
the  arms  of  the  Saxon  Duchies.  Or,  a  broken  zvall  in 
f ess  proper,  on  a  chief  sable  three  escallops  of  the  first,  and 
in  base  a  rose  gules,  was  borne  by  GRAHAM  of  Inchbrakie. 
Of  other  buildings  there  is  a  great  fariety,  borne  usually 
with  some  canting  reference.  Ajyure,  a  house  argent,  is 
the  coat  of  CASANOVA  ;  the  Spanish  Casanovas  bear : 
Gules,  two  square  Iwuses  accosted  argent  ;  Gules,  a  portal 
or,  appears  for  La  Porte  ;  Or,  a  palace  asure,  for  Des- 
PALAU  of  Spain  ;  Gules,  a  church  argent,  for  KiRCHNER ; 
A:;ure,  a  chapel  or,  for  La  Chapelle.  Gules,  three  single 
arches  or,  is  a  coat  of  Archer.  Sable,  three  dove-cotes 
argent,  appears  .for  Sapcote,  in  the  Visitation  of  Hunting- 
don by  Camden  in  161 3.  We  have  one  or  two  instances 
in  which  a  whole  town  is  represented.  The  arms  of 
the  Spanish  Kingdom  of  VALENCIA  are :  Gules,  a  city 
argent.  One  of  the  quarterings  granted  to  CORTEZ  was 
Azure,  a  representation  of  the  city  of  Mexico  proper 
rising  from  a  champagne  barry-wavy  argent  and  azure. 
The  escucheon  of  PiZARRO  contains  two  such  coats  ;  one 
Sable,  a  town  rising  out  of  waves  argent ;  the  other  Sable, 
a  town  on  an  island,  the  spire  of  the  church  crowned  with 
an  Imperial  crown  proper. 
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In  contrast  with  these  almost  the  slightest  shelter 
possible,  a  mere  roof  supported  on  four  posts,  called  in 
Polish  b}'  the  name  of  Brog^  appears  in  the  arms  of  the 
illustrious  Polish  family  of  Leszczyc  ;  Gules^  a  square" 
roofor^  on  four  posts  ^r^tv// (Plate  XXX  VI.,  fig.  8),  borne 
by  the  Counts  Leszczvc  de  Radolin-Radolinski,  and 
by  the  Counts  SUMIN-SUMIXSKI. 

Columns  and  Pillars,  are  not  of  frequent  occurrence 
as  heraldic  charges,  but  there  are  a  few  instances  in 
British  armory  and  more  abroad.  In  Plate  XXXV., 
fig.  7,  are  the  arms  of  the  great  Roman  family  of 
COLOXNA,  Princes  of  Palestrina,  Dukes  of  Paliano, 
etc.;  GuleSy  a  column  argent,  its  base  and  capital  or, 
surmounted  by  a  crown  of  the  last.  {See  also  Vol.  II., 
Plate  XVIII.,  fig.  2.)  This  coat  is  also  used  by  the 
Colon N A,  Counts  Walewski  of  Poland  ;  and  by  the 
Counts  of  RoMUlLD,  now  extinct,  whose  arms  arc 
quartered  in  the  esciucheons  of  the  Saxon  Duchies. 

The  Calistani  of  Verona,  use:  W'rt^a  column  argent. 
Gules ^  a  column  croivned  or,  round  it  a  serpent  tivined  azure 
engouU  of  the  first,  is  the  coat  of  Blscia  of  ROME.  Or,  a 
column  gules  between  three  Cornish  choughs  proper,  is  used 
by  Kynder,  a  Scottish  coat,  that  of  Edward,  is :  Azure, 
a  fess  argent,  surmounted  of  a  pillar  gules  issuing  from  tlie 
base  wai'v  azure.  The  Cornish  TremenHEERES  bear: 
Sable,  three  columns  paleivays  in  fess  argent.  The 
Majors  of  Suffolk  use  :  Azure,  three  Corinthian  columns, 
tivo  and  one,  each  surmounted  by  a  ball,  argent, 

A  curious  Italian  coat  that  of  Arigonio  of  Rome  ; 
A  rgent,  three  columns  paleways  in  fess  supporting  a  lion 
passant  gules,  on  a  chief  azure,  an  eagle  displayed  or. 
(PlateXXXV.,  fig.  8.) 

Ladders  in  British  armory  are  invariably  scaling 
ladders  having  hooks  at  the  top  of  the  perpendiculars. 
Argent,  three  scaling-ladders  be ndways gules,  is  a  coat  of 
KiLLINGWORTH ;    Or,   three   scaling-ladders   bendways 
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throughout  gules  (that  is  they  touch  the  edges  of  the 
shield)  is  borne  by  Cfiepstow,  otherwise  Schipstow. 
The  ordinary  ladder  without  hooks  appears  as  a  canting 
charge  in  the  coat  of  the  Princes  della  SCALA,  of  Verona. 
Anciently  they  bore :  Gules,  a  ladder  of  four  steps  in  pale 
argent.  The  more  modern  coat  is  :  Gules^  a  ladder  in  pale, 
supported  by  two  greyhounds  rampant  argent.  The 
SCALIGERS,  who  pretended  descent  from  the  SCALA 
Princes,  used :  Or,  an  eagle  displayed  sable,  holding  in 
its  claws  a  ladder  of  three  steps  gules.  Or,  a  ladder  of 
three  steps  in  pale  gules,  was  the  coat  of  the  astronomer 

Galileo. 

In  the  Zurich  Wappenrolle  there  is  an  early  instance 
of  the  use  of  a  ladder  as  a  charge  ;  No.  430,  the  coat  of 
Weriant,  is:  Argent,  a  mount  in  base  of  three  coupcaux 
vert  supporting  a  ladder  of  four  steps  in  pale  gules.  Or,  a 
scaling-ladder  in  bend  sable,  is  used  by  the  Barons  von 
LUTZOW  ;  Argent y  a  scaling-ladder  gules,  barred  or,  is  the 
coat  of  the  Counts  Bredow. 

The  Barons  von  DONOP  bear  :  Argent,  a  scaling-ladder 
gules,  consisting  of  a  single  pole  hooked  at  the  top,  and 
with  traverses  as  steps.  (Plate  XXXV.,  fig.  6.)  In  the 
Wappenrolle  von  Zurich,  No.  322,  is  the  canting  coat  of 
Laiterberg:  Argent,  two  ladders  in  saltire  gules.  The 
Gradenighi  of  Venice  appear  to  have  borne  originally, 
Gules,  a  ladder  in  bend  argent,  but  in  process  of  time  the 
ladder  has  been  converted  into  a  regular  stair,  filled  up 
azure;  as  in  Plate  XXXV.,  fig.  10,  the  coat  of  the  Counts 
Gradenigo.  Gules,  a  stair  of  eight  steps  in  bend  argent, 
is  the  coat  of  BONOMO,  a  patrician  family  of  Trieste. 

The  Catapult,  or  Ballsta  is  known  in  armory  by 
the  old  name  of  a  swepe.  I  am  acquainted  with  only  one 
instance  of  its  use.  Mag N ALL  bears:  Argent^  a  swepe 
azurey  charged  with  a  stone  or. 

The  Sling,  which  was  in  effect  a  catapult  on  a  small 
scale,  occurs  in  the  British  coat  of  Garden  :  Sable,  a  sling 
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bet  lire  n  tiuo  p/uons  argent ;   and  in  a  very  few  foreign 
coats. 

The  PukTCULLIS  or  Herse  (/lerse  sarasine),  so  well 
known  as  a  Tudor  badge  {v.  Vol.  II.)  occurs  not  very 
frequently  as  an  armorial  charge.  Argent^  a  portcullis 
sable,  cliaiued proper^  is  the  coat  of  REYNOLDS  in  England  ; 
and  in  Scotland  is  recorded  in  WORKMAN'S  MS.  as  the 
armes parlantes  of  WlNl)Y(;.\TE  (!)  more  generally  borne 
as  Gules y  a  portcullis  or,  which  is  also  the  coat  of  Apel- 
VOISIN  in  France  (de  Gueules,  d  une  herse  sarasine  d'or). 

In  Carr's  MS.,  printed  as  an  appendix  to  Tonge's 
Visitation  of  the  County  of  DurJiam  (Surtees  Society) 
is  the  coat  of  ROBERT  Lewen,  Sheriff  of  Newcastle : 
Argent,  a  bend  bretessi  gules ^  over  all  a  portcullis  in  chief 
azure.  Here  the  portcullis  is  not  an  isolated  charge, 
but  it  occupies  the  whole  chief  with  its  two  horizontal 
and  five  vertical  bars,  the  latter  ending  in  spikes. 

In  later  times  CANNON,  and  other  fire-arms,  have 
found  their  way  into  the  list  of  armorial  charges. 
Argent,  a  culverin  in  fess  sable,  is  the  coat  of  LEIGH. 
Levkrsage  bears  :  Gules,  three  lion's  luads  erased  argent, 
in  the  centre  a  matchlock  or.  Gules,  three  cannon  fessways 
in  pale  argent,  is  the  coat  of  G U  N  N I N G.  Gules,  six  cannon 
mounted  acult5s  2,  2,  2,  argent,  are  the  arms  assigned  to 
the  Province  of  GuiPUSCOA  in  Spain.  Gules,  on  a  bend 
argent,  double  coticed  or,  three  cannon  balls  sable,  is  the 
coat  of  CANNON. 

The  coat  of  arms  granted  in  1864  to  JOHAN  NICOLAS 
Dreyse,  inventor  of  the  needle  gun,  is  interesting  though 
not  a  good  specimen  of  heraldic  skill :  Gules,  ttuo  needle 
guns  in  saltire  proper,  surmounted  by  an  escucheon  of  the 
Prussian  arms.  In  base  an  old-fashioned  musket  proper. 
On  a  chief  a!:ure  the  rising  sun  irradiated  or. 

Ships  first  occur  in  armory  on  the  semi-heraldic 
seals  of  maritime  burghs.  In  early  examples  they 
arc   usually   of    the    fishing-boat    type,  with   a    single 
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mast  carrying  a  large  square  sail,  either  furled  or 
set.  The  Lymphad,  or  ancient  galley,  thus  equipped, 
and  also  furnished  with  oars,  is  a  characteristic  and 
important  bearing  in  the  early  heraldry  of  Scotland, 
especially  in  the  arms  of  the  families  of  the  Hebrides 
and  Western  coast.  It  is  frequently  carved  on  the 
crosses  and  memorial  slabs  of  lona  and  the  Western 
coast  {see  Figs.  82  and  83  from  Sculptured  Monuments 
of  lona  and  the  West  Highlands,  by  JamES  DrumMOND 
R.S.A.).     In  all  these  examples  the  boat  is  of  one  type. 


single  masted,  apparently  undecked,  and  having  the  high 
prow  and  stern  characteristic  of  the  Viking  Age.  {See 
the  Bayeux  Tapestry  ;  and  the  engravings  of  the  chapter 
on  War  Ships  in  DU  CilAILLU'S  Viking  Age,  vol.  ii.) 

On  a  seal  of  ANGUS  OF  THE  ISLES  of  the  year  1292, 
appended  to  a  Homage  Deed  in  the  Chapter  House  at 
Westminster,  the  lymphad,  or  galley  with  furled  sail, 
appears,  but  is  not  included  in  a  shield  (Laing,  Scottish 
Seals,  i..  No.  450).  The  seal  of  Alexandek,  Lord  of  the 
Isles  and  Earl  of  Ross,  in  1338  has  a  shield  borne  on 
the  breast  of  an  eagle  displayed,  and  charged  in  the 
1st  and  4th  with  a  galley  under  sail  ;  in  the  2nd  and 
3rd  with  the  arms  of  the  Earldom  of  Ross  {Gules,  three 
lions  rampant  argent).  (Lainc,  ii.,  No.  537.)  On  the 
handsome  seal  of  Alexander,  Lord  of  the  Isles  and 
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Earl  of  Ross,  the  shield  is  thus  charged  :  Quarterly, 
I.  A  galley  surmounted  by  an  eagle  displayed  (Lord- 
ship of  the  Isles)  ;  2.  Ross,  as  above ;  3.  Azure,  three 
garbs  or  (BUCHAN) ;  4.  On  a  bend  between  six  crosslets 
three  buckles  or  (LESLIE).  All  the  quarters  are  included 
within  a  Royal -Tressu re  (Laing,  i.,  No.  451).  In  the 
seal  of  John,  Lord  of  the  Isles  and  Earl  of  Ross  in 
1454,  Ross  and  the  Isles  are  quartered  within  the 
Tressure,  precedence  being  given  to  the  Earldom  (Laing, 
ii.,  No.  452).  On  a  later  seal  of  the  same  person,  in 
1476,  after  his  resignation  of  the  Earldom  of  Ross,  the 
galley  alone  appears  and  is  surmounted  by  an  eagle 
displayed,  all  within  the  Tressure.  In  no  later  repre- 
sentation of  the  galley  of  LORN,  or  of  that  borne  by 
the  Lord  of  the  ISLES,  is  it  represented  under  sail. 
It  is  often  drawn  with  sail  furled,  and  oars  in  action  ; 
but  sometimes  as  at  anchor,  with  the  oars  in  saltire 
across  the  mast ;  sometimes  with  no  visible  oars, 
and  with  flames  in  the  crow's  nest  at  the  top  of  the 
mast.  (This  is  sometimes,  but  without  any  reason 
at  all,  called  '*  St.  Anthony's  firel'  probably  it  was 
only  the  beacon  intended  to  mark  out  the  position 
of  the  chiefs  galley.)  This  is  represented  in  Plate 
XXXV.,  fig.  II,  a  coat  of  LORN.  The  Lords  of 
Lorn  claimed  seniority  to  the  Lords  of  the  ISLES  in 
descent  from  SOMERLET);  and  their  arms  (generally 
considered  feudal  rather  than  arms  of  descent)  are 
quartered  by  the  families  of  ARGYLL  and  Breadalbane 
in  the  simpler  form,  z>.,  the  galley  alone  without  the 
eagle  displayed.  The  Earls  of  Atiiole  and  of  Argyll 
have  borne  the  coat  somewhat  differently  ;  Athole  had 
Argent  (or  more  generally  Or\  a  lymphad  sable  with  fire 
at  the  top  of  tlie  mast ;  Argyll  bore  more  generally, 
Argent,  a  lymphad,  sails  furled  and  oars  in  action  sable, 
flags  flying  gules. 

A    similar   coat   to   the   last   was   quartered   by   the 
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Hamiltons  as  the  feudal  arms  of  Arran  after  they 
became  Earls  of  that  island.  The  old  feudal  coats  of  the 
Earldoms  of  Orkney  and  Caithness  also  consisted  of 
a  ship,  or  lymphad,  which  we  find  marshalled  in  different 
ways  in  the  coat  of  the  SiNCLAiRS  after  they  came  into 
possession  of  the  latter  Earldom  and  resigned  the  former. 
On  the  seal  of  JOHN,  Earl  of  Caithness,  in  1292, 
the  galley  is  represented  without  a  sail,  and  is  sur- 
rounded by  the  Royal  Tressure.  (Laing,  Scottish  Sea/s, 
i..  No.  149.)  On  that  of  Henry  Sinclair,  Earl  of 
Orkney,  1407,  the  shield  is:  Quarterly,  ist  and  4th, 
(Ardent)  a  cross  engrailed  {sable)  for  Sinclair  ;  2nd  and 
3rd  (Ajyure)  a  galley  with  sails  furled  (or)  no  tressure,  for 

Orkney  (Laing,  i..  No.  745).  The  coat  of  Caithness  : 
Azure,  a  lymphad  or,  under  sail  argent,  is  given  in  Plate 
XXXII.,  fig.  1 2.  The  seal  of  Agnes,  Countess  of  Both- 
well,  daughter  of  Henry,  Lord  Sinclair,  in  1564, 
bore:  Quarterly,  1st  and  4th,  a  galley  within  the  Royal 
Tressure  ;  2nd  and  3rd,  a  galley  under  sail ;  over  all,  in 
an  escucheon  surtout,  the  engrailed  cross  of  Sinclair 
(Laing,  ii.,  907)  (Vol.  II.,  Plate  IX.,  fig.  6).  The  seal 
of  Bishop  Thomas  Murray  of  Caithness  (1348-1360) 

has  on  it  a  shield  containing  a  lymphad  within  a  tressure 
(Laing,  ii..  No.  1094).  The  modern  arms  of  the  Earls  of 
Caithness  combine  both  the  coats  given  above :  Quar- 
terly, divided  by  the  engrailed  cross  sable  of  Sinclair 
{vide  infra.  Vol.  II.,  pp.  136,  137,  and  Plate  IX.,  fig.  5) ; 
I.  The  galley  at  rest,  oars  in  saltire,  within  tlu  tressure  ; 
2  and  3.  Or,  a  lion  rampant  gules,  Spar  ;  4.  T/u  galley 
under  sail. 

On  the  seal  of  EDWARD  Plantagenet,  Earl  of 
Rutland,  Admiral  of  England,  1395,  the  ship,  of  one 
mast,  bears  a  sail  charged  with  his  arms :  Per  pale  (a) 
the  arms  of  Edward  the  Confessor  differenced  by  a 
label  of  three  points ;  (b)  France-ancient  quartering 
England,  differenced  by  a  label  of  five  points  {vide 

VOL.  I.  2  0 
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Vol.  II.,  p.  93).  I  have  engraved  the  ship  from  DEM  AY 
in  Vol.  II.,  Plate  XXIV.,  fig.  4.  The  arms  of  the  city  of 
Paris  are:  Gules  ^  a  galley  under  sail  argent  ^  on  a  chief  azure 
three  fleurs-de-lis  or. 

Boats,  and  ships  fully  rigged,  are  found  in  later  coats. 
Argent^  a  three-masted  galley  ^  sails  furled  sable  ^  is  the  coat 
of  Meares;  and  Asure^  a  three-masted  galley,  sails  furled 
or,  flags  gules,  that  of  JOWETT. 

Argent,  a  boat  sable,  ivith  two  paddles  or,  occurs  in  the 
Wappenrolle von Zrn'ich,^o, 435,  for Oberreidern.  The 
Danish  families  of  Both  and  Bothmer  bear:  Argent, a 
boat,  the  former  gules,  the  latter  sable  ;  but  the  coat  of 
the  Counts  BOTHMAR  in  Germany  is :  Azure,  a  boat 
argent.  Gules,  a  boat  or,  is  borne  by  the  Polish  herba 
of  LODZIA,  of  which  are  the  Counts  LODZIA,  the  Counts 
SZOLDRSKI,  and  the  Princes  PONIN-PONINSKI.  The 
Princes  GlOVANELLi  in  Austria  use :  Gules,  on  a  sea 
in  base  azure  a  boat  argent,  tlterein  two  young  rowers 
ppr.  Gules,  on  a  sea  azure  a  ship  with  three  sails  argent, 
on  each  a  cross  of  the  field,  is  the  coat  of  the  Counts 
Hennin  of  Baden.  The  Danish  Counts  Struensee 
bore  :  Argent,  on  the  sea  a  ship  proper  flying  Danish  flags, 
all  within  a  bordure  or. 

The  Anchor,  though  frequently  found  as  an  armorial 
charge  in  British  Heraldry,  is  not  remarkably  more 
frequent  in  it  than  in  the  coats  of  other  nations,  some 
of  which  have  no  sea-board. 

Azure,  an  anchor  in  pale  or,  is  the  coat  of  the  County 
of  LiNGEN,  formerly  a  possession  of  the  House  of 
Orange,  now  included  in  the  Prussian  escucheon. 
Azure,  an  anchor  argent,  is  borne  by  Offer  in  Scotland^ 
by  Langlois  in  Bavaria,  Oesterreich  in  Pomerania, 
and  PlOT  in  Dauphiny.  The  Barons  von  Luderitz  of 
Prussia  use  :  Argent,  an  anchor  bendways  gules,  the  flukes 
in  chief  Or,  an  anchor  sable,  is  the  coat  of  Chappell 
in  England,  of  Croels  in  Brabant,  of  Groonendyck 
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and  POLANEN  of  Holland,  and  the  Barons  van  der  HooP 
(the  last  is  of  course  a  coat  canting  on  the  anchor  as  the 
emblem  of  Hope).  Argent,  two  anchors  in  saltire  sable y 
on  a  chief  azure  three  mullets  or,  was  borne  by  the  Comtes 
de  St.  Cricq  in  France.  Or,  three  anc/iors  in  pairle  sable 
(without  rings),  is  the  Dutch  coat  of  BON.  Sable,  a 
chevron  between  thee  anchors  or,  are  the  annes  parlantes 
of  Ancram.  The  Greek  family  of  Zalloni  bear :  Or, 
a  Greek  cross  gules  between  four  anchors  sable. 

We  ought  not  to  pass  from  things  nautical  without 
recording  that  Noah's  Ark  is  found  as  the  charge  of 
several  foreign  coats.  Azure,  in  base  on  waves  Noah's 
Ark,  surmounted  by  tlie  dove  volant  bearing  an  olive  leaf 
proper,  is  the  coat  of  the  French  family  of  L'Archel. 
The  Sicilian  family  of  Bono  have  a  coat  which  shows 
the  charge  under  other  circumstances  ;  Azure,  on  a  mount 
in  base  the  Ark  of  Noah  or,  surmounted  by  a  rainbow  or, 
gules,  vert,  azure,  and  argent.  The  Polish  clan  of  KORAB 
bear :  Gules,  t/ie  Ark  of  Noah,  prozv  and  poop  ending  in 
lion's  heads,  the  ark  having  also  a  tower  (/),  thus  it  is 
borne  by  OsTROWSKi,  BOGUSLAWSKI,  F'alebowski,  etc. 

Of  the  use  of  things  EccLESlASTlCALasheraldiccharges, 
the  best  examples  are  found  in  the  arms  assumed  for 
Episcopal  Sees,  and  other  ecclesiastical  foundations.  In 
them  naturally  ^^  pallium,  the  mitre,  the  pastoral -staff, 
or  crozier,  the  sword  of  St.  Paul,  the  keys  of  St.  Peter, 
occur  with  considerable  frequency.  The  arms  of  the 
See  of  London  have  already  been  given  at  p.  363,  and 
those  of  the  See  of  EXETER  are :  Gules,  tlie  keys  of  St, 
Peter  in  ,saltire  or,  wards  in  chief,  surmounted  by  the 
sword  of  St,  Paul  in  pale  proper,  hilled  gold.  In  Plate 
XXXVII.,  fig.  6,  Sable,  two  keys  in  saltire  argent,  are  the 
arms  of  the  See  of  St  Asaph. 

But  these  ecclesiastical  charges  appear  also  in  personal 
arms.  Argent,  a  crozier,  or  pastoral  staff,  in  pale  sable,  is 
the  coat  of  the  Scottish  M*Laurins,  who  claim  descent 
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from  an  Abbot  of  Achtow,  in  Balquidder.  {See  Skene, 
Celtic  Scotland,  iii.,  343-4.)  Benoit  in  Dauphiny  bears  : 
Gules,  a  pastoral  staff  argent.  The  Breton  DES  AUBRAIS, 
use :  Gules,  three  crosiers  or.  As  a  canting  charge  the 
crozier  appears  naturally  in  several  Swiss  and  German 
coats  of  families  of  BiSCHOFF,  eg.,  those  of  Basel  use : 
Azure,  a  crozier  or  ;  a  family  of  this  name  from  the  same 
city  but  now  settled  in  England  uses  :  Argent,  on  a  pile 
sable  a  crozier  or,  *  This  coat  is  also  found  blazoned :  Sable, 
a  crozier  or,  tlie  field  cliape-ploy^  argent  (vide  ante,  p.  98). 
Azure,  three  mitres  or,  are  the  arms  of  Myterton. 

The  Dutch  family  of  Pabst  bear :  Gules,  tlie papcU tiara 
proper.  Another  in  Germany  uses  the  same,  but;  with 
the  field  sable.  The  Van  der  Hellen  have  a  coat 
which  we  should  be  inclined  to  pronounce  decidedly  that 
of  some  ecclesiastical  foundation : — Azure,  a  chevron 
between  three  chalices  or,  each  surmounted  by  the  Sacred 
wafer.  The  Spanish  town  of  Daroca  charges  its  shield 
with  six  Hosts,  substituted  for  its  original  canting  arms  of 
as  many  geese  {ocas).  The  kingdom  of  Galicia,  in  Spain, 
has  as  its  annes  parlantes : — Azure  (usually  crusify),  a 
monstrance  (originally  a  covered  chalice)  or. 

The  family  of  Arras  uses  :  Gules,  a  church  candlestick 
or.  Or,  three  candlesticks  sable,  is  the  Scottish  coat  of 
Kyle,  but  whether  these  are  ecclesiastical  or  secular  we 
have  no  means  of  determining.  Gules,  a  lighted  candle 
proper,  guttering  on  tfie  sinister  side,  is  the  coat  of  Bern- 
ALEZ  in  Spain. 

The  family  of  Le  Sens,  Marquises  de  Morsan  in 
Normandy,  naturally  use  :  Gules,  a  c/tevron  between  three 
censers  or.  The  Silesian  Weyraciis  bear:  Azure,  a 
crowned  censer  or. 

There  is  one  charge  of  considerable  importance  in 
Foreign  Heraldry  which  is  ecclesiastical  in  its  origin,  viz., 
the  Gonfanon,  or  church  banner.  This  is  a  square  or 
oblong  piece  of  stuff  with  triple  pendants.     Unlike  the 
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military  banner,  which  was  simply  a  square  flag  nailed  by 
one  of  its  sides  to  a  lance  or  staff,  the  gonfanon,  or  church 
banner,  was  furnished  with  rings  sewn  on  its  upper  edge, 
and  was  suspended  from  a  cross  beam.  It  appears 
generally  in  the  arms  of  families  who  were  the  avouh^ 
or  advocati,  of  bishoprics  and  other  ecclesiastical  founda- 
tions, who  administered  civil  justice  in  their  territories,  and 
led  to  war  the  military  contingent  which,  under  the  feudal 
system,  these  foundations  had  to  provide.  The  Wappen- 
rolle  von  Zurich  of  the  fourteenth  century  (the  most 
important  of  continental  armorials)  gives  five  examples 
of  the  use  of  this  bearing  on  Plate  VI.,  Nos.  128-132. 
Werdenberg  :  Argent^  a  gonfanon  sable^  fringed  or, 
Velkierch  (Feldkirch),  and  Chur,  both  :  Or,  agon- 
f anon  gules,  TetnanG:  Argent^a  gonfanon  gules;  and  As- 
PERG  :  Gules,  a  gonfanon  or,  (I  have  figured  the  charge 
in  Vol.  II.,  Plate  XIV.,  fig.  3,  from  the  Ziirich  Roll,) 

The  best  known  example  of  this  charge  is  found  in 
the  coat  borne  by  the  Counts  of  AuvERGNE,  of  whom 
Robert  V.  became  Count  of  Boulogne  or  Bouillon  in 
1 260,  in  right  of  his  mother  ALICE,  who  was  daughter 
of  Henry  I.,  Duke  of  Brabant,  by  Mathilde  de 
Boulogne.  They  bore :  Or,  a  gonfanon  ringed  gules, 
fringed  vert  {Salle  des  Croish  at  Versailles).  (In 
the  Annorial  de  Geldre,  the  horizontal  piece  is  reduced 
to  a  mere  strip  from  which  hang  three  broad  pendants.) 
A  legend,  which  appears  to  be  entirely  without  founda- 
tion, ascribes  the  origin  of  this  bearing  in  the  arms  of  the 
Counts  of  Boulogne  to  a  consecrated  banner  which  was 
said  to  have  been  sent  by  the  Pope  to  a  brother  of  GOD- 
FREY DU  Bouillon. 

Azure,  a  gonfanon  or,  is  the  coat  assigned  in  SlEB- 
MACHER,  Wappenbuck,  iii.,  12  to  the  Counts  of  Herren- 
BERG.  Argent,  a  gonfanon  gules,  its  rings  or,  were  the 
arms  of  the  Counts  of  MONTFORT  of  the  Holy  Roman 
Empire. 
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Bells. — The  bells  which  appear  as  heraldic  charges 
are  supposed  to  have  an  ecclesiastical  origin ;  and, 
indeed,  are  usually  blazoned  "  Church  bells/'  to  distin- 
guish them  from  grelots,  or  hawk-bells  (Plate  XXVI 1 1., 
fig.  8).  Argenty  three  bells  azure^  is  the  family  coat  of 
the  poet  Wordsworth.  Sable^  three  clturch-bells  argent 
(sometimes  with  a  canton  ermine\  is  borne  by  several 
families  named  Porter.  Bell  in  Scotland  ;  BrOmmer 
of  Esthonia ;  Bels  of  Flanders  ;  i)E  LA  Cloche  of  Jersey, 
and  l)E  Beyer  of  Holland  ;  all  use  Azure^  three  bells  or. 
Or,  three  bells  sable,  is  the  coat  attributed  to  the  Byzantian 
Comnenl  In  Continental  armory  the  clapper  of  the 
bell  is  very  often  of  a  different  tincture.  In  French 
blazon  the  term  employed  to  denote  this  is  batailli. 
The  Comtes  de  Bellegarde  bore  :  d'Azur,  a  la  cloche 
(T argent,  batailUe  de  sable.  Argent,  a  bell  azure,  tlu 
clapper  of  tlu  field,  is  the  canting  coat  of  CLOCK,  in 
Holland. 

Scour(;es. — The  Battuti  of  Bologna  have  as  armes 
parlantes  the  following  bearings,  which  may,  I  suppose, 
be  included  among  ecclesiastical  charges: — Argent,  a 
bend  azure  between  two  scourges  gules,  each  of  four  cords 
ending  in  little  spiked  balls,  or 

Cardinal's  Hat. — Argent,  a  cardinafs  liat,  its  strings 
nowed  gules,  is  the  coat  formerly  assigned  to  SCLAVONIA, 
or  the  Windische-Mark  ;  as  now  borne  in  the  Austrian 
Acu  Complet  it  is  not  a  cardinal's  hat  properly  so  called, 
/>.,  one  entirely  of  red  ;  but  a  flat  ecclesiastical  hat  of 
black,  edged  and  tied  with  crimson.  The  Dutch  Van 
Gogh  use:  Argent,  three  cardinal's  liats gules ;  and  the 
Belgian  DE  BOKMANS  have  the  same  on  a  field  or  The 
Florentine  Cappelli  bear:  Or,  a  cardinafs  liat  gules. 
Argent,  aflat  liat  gules,  its  strings  twisted  of  tlu  same  and 
or,  is  borne  by  Naimer,  and  Neumaver,  in  Bavaria, 
Argent,  three  flat  liats  stringed  in  pale  gules,  is  the  coat 

of  Holtsler. 
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The  Pallium  or  Pall,  an  ecclesiastical  vestment, 
the  use  of  which  is  almost  entirely  confined  to  Arch- 
bishops, appears  in  the  arms  of  the  Sees  of  CANTER- 
BURY (Plate  XVII.,  fig.  ii),  ARMA(;H,and  Dublin  ;  and 
in  those  of  the  French  See  of  Embrun.  Formerly  it  was 
also  the  principal  charge  of  the  See  of  York. 

Pilgrim's  Staves  and  Scrips  may  be  considered 
to  come  under  the  category  of  ecclesiastical  charges. 
Argent,  three  bourdons,  or  pilgrim's  staves,  gules  (often  in 
pile)  appear  in  early  Rolls  of  Arms  for  BURDON.  Azure, 
three  pilgrim' s  staves  or,  is  another  coat  of  this  name  ;  and 
is  also  the  canting  coat  of  PILGRIM.  {Cf.  ante,  p.  273.) 
Azure,  a  pilgrim's  staff  in  bend  between  three  escallops 
or,  are  the  arms  of  Pelegrin,  or  Pellegrin. 

The  French  family  of  BOURDON  I)U  Plessls,  uses: 
Sable,  three  pilgrim's  staves  paleways,  two  and  one,  or. 
The  connection  with  the  name  is  pretty  clear  in  the 
following  coats.  Trottier  of  France  uses  :  Azure,  three 
pilgrim's  staves  or,  attached  to  each  an  escallop  gules  ;  and 
the  Low  Country  family  of  Steps  bears  (another 
Bourdon  coat) :  Gules,  three  bourdons  or. 

As  to  the  Pilgrim's  Scrip,  or  Wallet,  this  is  used 

by  ROMIEU  ;  Or,  a  pilgrim's  scrip  azure,  thereon  an 
escallop  argent ;  and  the  English  family  of  PALMER 
carries:  Argent,  a  clievron  between  three  palmer^ s  scrips 
sable,  garnished  or.  Another  family  of  this  name  unites 
both  staves  and  scrips  ;  Argent,  a  chevron  vert  between 
three  palmer^ s  scrips  and  staves  sable,  garnished  or,  is  the 
coat  of  the  Irish  Palmers  (Baronets). 

The  multitude  of  articles  used  in  domestic  life  which 
appear  in  our  own  armory,  and  the  still  wider  range 
taken  in  Foreign  Heraldry,  will  permit  of  only  a  few 
being  mentioned  in  a  work  of  this  limited  magnitude  ; 
and  a  selection  must  therefore  be  made  of  such  as 
appear  to  have  some  special  claim  to  notice.  Nearly 
every  culinary  or  domestic  vessel,  for  instance,  appears 
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in  one  or  other  foreign  or  British  coat ;  usually,  of  course 
these  charges  have  been  adopted  as  annes parlantes^  when 
e\xn  a  remote  connection  could  be  traced  between  their 
names  and  the  designation  of  the  bearers. 

First  of  all  we  will  take  articles  of  dress. 

Plate  XXXVII.,  fig.  i,  is  the  coat  of  Hastings,  Earls 
of  Huntingdon,  Argent^  a  maundi  sable.  Azure^  a 
If  launch  or^  is  that  of  CONVEILS.  This  bearing  is  known 
in  French  blazon  as  une  mandu  mal-tailUe^  it  is  really 
only  the  long  hanging  sleeves  of  a  mediaeval  female  robe, 
and  vial'tailUe  is  only  a  synonym  for  old-fashioned. 
There  is  a  good  deal  of  latitude  in  the  wa}'  in  which 
maunches  are  represented ;  but,  as  Mr  PL.\NCHe 
remarks,  "this  charge,  however  extravagantly  drawn, 
cannot  exceed  the  absurdity  of  the  fashion  it  commemo- 
rates." Or,  a  maunch  gules,  is  also  a  HASTINGS  coat 
and  was  borne  by  the  Earls  of  Pembroke.  Henry  de 
Hastings,  Xo.  146,  in  Glover's  Roll,  also  bears  this  in 
Roll  of  Anns  of  Antiquarian  Society,  No.  JJ  ;  and  Rauf 
Thonev,  No.  79,  with  the  field  argent.  William  de 
MoiIUN  :    Gules,  a  maunch  argent  and  label  asure,  is 

No.  156  of  St.  George's  Roll.  Other  Hastings  bore : 
A  rgent,  a  fess  gules  between  three  viaunclies  sable.  A  rgent^ 
a  cluvron  between  three  maunc/us  sable,  is  the  coat 
of  Mansel.  Sable,  a  maunch  argent,  was  borne  by 
Thomas  Wharton,  Governor  of  Carlisle,  created  Lord 
Wharton  in  1544  by  Henry  VIII.,  who  also  gave  him, 
as  an  armorial  augmentation,  a  bordure  engrailed  or, 
charged  with  eight  fairs  of  lion's  paws  saltire-iuays  erased 
gules  (the  paws  of  the  Scottish  lion  !)  in  memor>'  of  his 
bravery  and  skill  against  the  Scottish  forces  at  Solway 
Moss. 

This  charge  is  ver>'  rarely  found  except  in  British 
armory,  where  it  appears  as  early  as  the  thirteenth 
century  ;  I  have,  however,  noted  a  few  foreign  examples. 
The  Poitevin  family  DE  LA  CosTE  uses :  de  Gueules,  a  la 
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manche  mal-tailUe  (for,    Azure^  a  viaunch  or,  is  the  coat 
of  CONYERS  of  Durham. 

Buckles  {fennaux)  occur  in  England  as  early  as 
Charles's  Roll,  and  are  supposed  to  have  a  military 
sign  ificance.  A  rgent,  on  a  bend  azure  three  buckles  or,  is  the 
coat  of  the  Scottish  family  of  Leslie,  Earls  of  RoTHES, 
the  Stirlings  of  Cadder,  and  of  Drumpellier,  bore  the 
same,  but  with  the  bend  sable.  The  STIRLINGS  of  Keir 
appear  to  have  borne  both  coats,  but  the  bend  was  often 
engrailed,  and  I  think  correctly,  Plate  XXXVI  I.,  fig.  2. 
Sir  John  DE  Stryvelin  in  1342  bore:  ArgentyOnachief 
gules  three  buckles  or  (see  The  Stirlings  of  Keir,  priv. 
print,  1858  ;  Riddell's  Comments  on  the  Keir  Perform- 
ance, priv.  print,  i860;  and  Stodart,  Scottisli.  Arms,  ii., 
pp.  80, 81).  The  buckles  in  the  arms  of  Allingham  are 
lozenge-shaped,  and  are  depicted  in  Plate  XXXVII., 
fig  3 :  Or,  three  lozenge-shaped  arming-buckles  azure. 
The  buckles  in  Continental  armory  are  generally  of 
the  lozenge  shape.  Sable,  a  lozenge-shaped  buckle 
argent,  is  the  coat  of  Baron  von  SCHMIDBURG  in 
Bohemia.  The  Prussian  Counts  Wallenrodt  use: 
GuleSy  a  lozenge-shaped  buckle  argent,  the  tongue  broken 
in  the  middle. 

One  of  the  best  known  instances  of  the  buckle  as 
a  heraldic  charge  is  afforded  by  the  arms  of  Pelham  : 
Gules,  two  lialf-belts  palewise  in  fess,  the  buckles  in 
chief  argent.  This  coat  was  assumed  by  Sir  John 
de  Pelham  to  commemorate  his  share  in  the  capture 
of  King  John  of  France,  in  the  battle  of  Poitiers. 
A  buckle  was  also  used  as  a  badge  by  the  Pelhams, 
Earls  of  CHICHESTER,  etc.  Gules,  three  round  buckles 
argent,  are  the  early  arms  of  ROCELINE  or  RosSELYN 
{temp,  Edward  I.). 

Cushions  have  become  important  in  the  Heraldry  of 
Scotland  from  having  been,  as  far  back  as  the  thirteenth 
century,  the  bearings  in  the  coat  of  the  family  of  Ran- 
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DOLPH  (more  correctly  Ranulf)  who  became  Earls  of 
Moray  in  1312.  In  the  earliest  Ranulf  sea],  circa  1280 
(Laing,  Scottish  Seals,  i.,  No.  688),  the  cushions  are  of  a 
square  shape,  with  a  point  uppermost  and  without  tassels, 
and  may  therefore  be  better  designated  pillows,  or 
oreillers,  as  Froissart  terms  them,  and  as  they  are 
styled  in  Charles's  Roll.  Bruce's  famous  comrade  in 
arms,  and  nephew,  got  the  Royal  Tressure  as  an  honour- 
able addition  to  his  coat,  and  these  bearings :  Argent,  three 
cushions  lozenge-ways  within  a  double  tressure  flory-counter- 
flory  gules,  which  appear  on  the  seal  of  Thomas  Earl  of 
Moray  in  13 14  {Scottish  Seals,  i.,  690)  (Plate  XXXVII., 
fig.  9),  were  inherited  by  the  DuNBARS,  Earls  of  MORAY 
{Scottish  Seals,  i.,  196,  297),  the  heirs  of  line  of  the 
Ranulph  family ;  and  continued  to  be  borne  by  the 
descendants  (illegitimately)  of  those  Earls,  the  DUNBARS 
of  Westfield,  sometimes  to  the  exclusion  of  their  ancestral 
coat  of  Dunbar.  {See  Stodart,  Scottish  Anns,  ii., 
9-12.)  Earls  of  Moray  of  a  later  and  distant  lineage 
have  since  borne  the  cushions  within  the  tressure  as  the 
feudal  arms  of  their  Earldom  ;  but  with  the  field  Or, 
instead  o{  Argent, 

Cushions  appear  in  the  arms  of  other  noble  Scottish 
families  including  those  of  the  JOHNSTON.S,  who  bear 
the  Annandale  saltire  and  chief,  the  latter  charged 
with  three  cushions  (not  however  placed  lozengeways) 
in  respect  of  their  supposed  connection,  feudally  or  other- 
wise, with  the  Randolphs. 

Gules,  three  square  cushions  argent  (afterwards  tasselled 
or),  were  the  arms  of  Greystock,  Barons  of  Greystock, 
1 306.  Planch£,  Pursuivant,  thinks  that  these  cushions 
{carreaux)  came  from  the  family  of  Carro,  Ranulph 
DE  Greystock  having  purchased  from  the  King  the 
wardship  and  marriage  of  the  heiress.  '^Degoules  d  trois 
horeillers  d'or,  is  in  Glover's  Roll  for  Redmain. 

Crowns  and  Coronets,  as  ensigns  of  dignity  and 
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external  ornaments  of  the  escucheon,  fall  to  be  noticed 
in  a  subsequent  chapter.  The  kind  which  appears  most 
frequently  as  an  armorial  charge  is  the  mediaeval  open- 
crown  ;  a  circlet  of  gold  with  four  foliations  (three  of 
which  are  visible,  an  entire  one  in  the  centre,  two  others 
in  profile,  or  only  half  visible,  one  on  either  side  of  it), 
these  foliations  are  vulgarly  called  "  strawberry  leaves," 
and  the  crown  itself  is  often  styled  "  a  ducal  coronet,** 
though  erroneously,  since  there  is  in  it  no  reference  to 
ducal  rank. 

Three  such  crowns  appear  in  the  arms  of  the  See  of 
Ely,  Gules^  three  open  crowns  or^  the  mythical  coat  of  ST. 
Etheldreda.  Argent^  three  open  crowns  gules ^  is  borne 
by  KONINCK  of  the  Netherlands.  The  arms  of  the  king- 
dom of  Sweden  (Plate  XXXVI  I.,  fig.  4):  Azure,  three 
open  crowns  or,  are  often,  but  mistakenly,  asserted  to  indi- 
cate the  former  union  of  the  three  Scandinavian  kingdoms, 
Sweden,  Norway,  and  Denmark.  (On  this  see 
SCHEFFER, de  Antiquis  verisque  Regni  Suecice  Insignibus; 
Holmiae  1678;  and  HiLDEBRAND:  Det  Svenska  Riks- 
vapnety  1883.)  The  arms  of  the  Spanish  kingdom  of 
MURCrA  are:  Gules,  six  open  crowns  or,  A  curious  coat 
is  that  of  DU  Faure,  in  France  ;  Azure,  three  open  crowns 
or,  enfiling  a  bend  of  the  field. 

The    Eastern,   or    Antique,    Crown,    is    drawn 

like  the  corona  radiata  of  classic  times,  usually  with 
eight  pointed  rays  (of  which  five  are  visible)  proceed- 
ing from  a  golden  circlet  The  Scottish  family  of 
Grant,  now  represented  by  the  Earl  of  Seafield, 
bears:  Gules,  three  antique  crowns  or  (Plate  XXXVII., 

fig.  5). 

Azure,  an  antique  crown  of  five  rays  {i,e,  of  five  visible 

rays)  or,  is  the  coat  of  Malchus,  Counts  of  Marien- 

RODE  in  Wiirttemberg. 

A  Royal  Crown,  that  is  a  floriated  circle  closed  by 

bands  of  gold,  gemmed  and  surmounted  by  an  orb  and 
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cross,  appears  occasionally  as  an  armorial  charge.  The 
arms  of  the  Spanish  kingdom  of  Toledo  are :  Asure,  a 
royal  crown  or^  the  cap  is  sometimes  gules.  These  are 
also  the  annes parlantes  ol  KONIG  in  Bavaria.  GuleSy  an 
Imperial  crown  proper^  is  borne  by  Landescron,  and 
GuleSy  tlu  crown  of  CHARLEMAGNE  proper^  by  KAISER. 
This  coat  was  also  borne  en  surtout  by  the  Electors  of 
Hanover  for  their  dignity  of  Arch-Treasurer  of  the  Holy 
Roman  Empire :  as  such  it  appears  in  the  Royal  Arms 
of  the  United  Kingdom  as  used  by  the  five  Sovereigns  of 
the  House  of  Hanover.  Azure^  a  coronet  enfiling a  sceptre 
proper,  is  the  coat  of  the  Barons  KoNiG  of  Wiirttembei^. 
{See  also  "  Augmentations,"  Chap.  XVH.) 

Sceptres. — Azure,  two  sceptres  in  saltire  or,  was  borne 
by  the  Princes  of  HoHENZOLLERN  en  surtout,  as  the 
ensign  of  their  office  of  Arch-Cliamberlain  of  the  Holy 
Roman  Empire.  The  Electors  of  BRANDENBURG  simi- 
larly bore  :  Azure,  a  sceptre  or. 

The  Princes  of  Thurn  and  Taxis  have  en  surtout, 
for  the  first  of  their  principalities,  the  following  coat : 
Argent,  two  sceptres  in  saltire  azure,  over  all  a  tower  gules, 
the  port  of  the  second. 

The  Orb  of  Sovereignty,  Or,  on  a  field  ^Zstj,  was 
the  badge  of  the  Electoral  dignity  attached  to  the 
Palatinate  of  the  Rhine.  Azure,  an  orb  argent, 
batided  and  surmounted  by  a  cross  or,  is  the  coat  of  the 
Marquises  de  MUN  (Plate  XXXVI.,  fig.  lo).  Or,  an 
orb  azure  ensigned  of  tlie  field,  was  used  by  QUAEDBACH 
of  Liege :  the  family  of  Verschoor  bear  the  curious 
coat :  Argent,  an  orb  reversed  azure,  ensigned  or.  Gules, 
an  orb  with  its  cross  or,  jewelled  proper,  is  the  coat  of  the 
Swedish  province  of  Applau. 

Staves. — The  Irish  Ushers  use :  Azure,  a  clievron 
ermine  betiveen  three  batons  or  rods  or.  The  ULSTER 
King  of  Arms  of  that  name,  in  1588,  appears  to  have 
borne  :  Gules,  three  batons  paleways  or. 
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Cups. — Asallusive  to  their  name  and  office  theBuTLERS 
of  Ormonde,  etc.,  quartered  with  their  personal  arms  {Or, 
a  chief  indented  azure)  the  coat :  Gules^  three  covered  cups 
or  (Plate  XXXVII.,  fig.  7).  A  Portuguese  family  of 
BOTILHER,  combines  these  bearings.  It  uses :  Gules, 
two  covered  cups  or  and  a  chief  per  fess  indented  or  and 
azure,  A  German  descent  is  attributed  to  it  (but  I  think 
it  is  clear  from  the  arms  erroneously),  in  the  rare  work 
La  Nobiliarchia  Portugueza  of  M.  A.  MONTEIRO  DE 
Campos,  1754,  p.  248.  "  Botilher,  Sao  AlemSes  e  por 
allusao  ao  appelido,  trazem  por  armas  em  campo  ver- 
melho  duas  copas  de  ouro  cubertas,  e  hu  chefe  endentado 
de  ouro,  e  azul."  Bishop  BuTLER  of  BRISTOL,  and  of 
Durham,  the  author  of  the  Analogy,  bore  :  Argent,  three 
covered  cups  in  bend  sable,  between  two  cotices  engrailed 
gules.  The  Butlers,  Earls  of  Lanesborough,  make 
all  the  charges  sable.  Gules,  three  covered  cups  argent, 
was  the  ancient  coat  of  d'Argentine  ;  and  the 
Schaws,  or  Shaws,  of  Sauchie  bore :  Azure,  three 
covered  cups  or.  The  Lauries  of  Maxwell  town  used  : 
Sable,  a  cup  argent,  issuing  therefrom  a  garland  be- 
tween two  laurel  branches  all  proper.  This  seems  to  be 
derived  from  an  older  coat  given  by  PoNT  and 
PORTEOUS,  Sable,  a  garland  with  an  open  cup  resting  on 
tlie  upper  part  of  it  argent  {see  Stodart,  Scottish  Arn/s, 
ii.,  pp.  198,  403).  The  Neapolitan  Princes  PiGNATELLI 
(to  which  house  Pope  Innocent  XIJ.  belonged)  bear: 
Or,  three  pots  with  ha/tdles  sable  (those  in  chief  affronti^s). 
These  are  pignates,  and,  of  course,  allusive  to  the  name. 
The  Cannegieter  of  Holland  bear  a  similar  coat. 
Azure,  three  pignates  argent.  Analogous  to  these  is  the 
canting  coat  of  the  BICCHIERI  of  Verona  who  use : 
Argent,  a  fess  gules  between  three  drinking  glasses  /taif- 
filled  with  red  zvine  proper.  The  Vicomtes  Croeser  of 
Flanders  bear :  Sable^  three  chevrons  between  as  many 
goblets  argent,  but  the  family  of  Croesen  of  Holland 
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uses :  Azure,  a  clievron  between  three  goblets  bottoms 
upward  or.  (Are  these  punning  coats  from  the  French 
griser?)  The  Marquises  FlASCHi  naturally  bear :  Gules, 
a  flask  argent.  A  drinking  glass  filled  with  wine 
proper  (?)  was  the  crest  of  GEORGE  Glass,  Rothesay 
Herald,  1722,  who  "ought  to  have  known  better!" 

Musical  Instruments  have,  indeed,  no  direct  rela- 
tion to  the  preceding  charges,  yet  there  may  be  some 
appropriateness  in  including  them  here.  Not  a  few  of 
them  are  found  represented  in  both  British  and  Foreign 
armory.  The  Violin  "the  Queen  of  musical  instru- 
ments," is  borne  allusively  by  the  English  SWEETINGS : 
Gules'y  three  violins  transposed  (/>.  head  downwards) 
argent,  stringed  sable.  This  is  also  the  coat  of  the  Dutch 
Barons  von  SwiETEN.  The  Barons  von  der  HOUVEN  in 
Rhenish  Prussia  bear :  Argent,  three  violins  necks  upwards 
or — (notice  les  annes  fausses) — as  a  variation  from  the 
ordinary  family  of  the  same  name  who  bear:  Argent, 
three  violins  sable,  stringed  or,  necks  in  base.  To  the 
Italian  family  of  ViOLA  is  attributed  the  following  coat : 
Asure,  a  violin  or,  crossed  by  its  bow  in  bend-sinister 
proper.  In  the  Wappenrolle  von  Zurich  No.  212  is  the 
coat  of  the  old  family  of  WiLFENDlNGEN  :  Argent,  three 
viols  transposed  gules,  corded  sable  (the  viols  have  very 
short  necks  after  the  fashion  of  the  time — fourteenth 
century).  The  Scottish  family  of  SUTTIE  of  Inveresk 
use  :  Azure,  three  viols  transposed  argent,  stringed  sable. 

The  Lute  naturally  figures  in  amies parlantes,  being 
borne  by  Luette  in  Brittany:  d'Asur,d  un  luth  d'or, 
pose  en  bande,  accompagn^  de  deux  vtaitts  d^ argent.  A 
modern  family  of  Lautz  in  Silesia  has  had  a  grant  of 
Azure,  a  lyre  argent  in  bend,  stringed  or,  all  within  a 
bordure  of  tite  last. 

The  Bolognese  LiRONi  use :  Azure,  a  violoncello  in 
bend-sinister,  crossed  by  its  bow  in  pale  ;  in  chief  three 
mullets,  all  or.     The  Swiss  family  VoN  Stain  bears : 
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Gules ^  a  mandoline  transposed  in  bend  argent.     In  France, 
GuiTTARDV,  and  GuiTTON,  both  use  :  Gules,  a  guitar  or. 

Drums. — The  family  of  Buhna  in  Bohemia  (Counts 
since  1644)  1^^^  as  their  ancestral  coat  a  cymbal,  but 
now  bear  :  Gules  (or  Asure\  a  drum  bendways  proper ; 
while  the  French  Tabourots  use :  Sable,  a  chevron 
between  three  drums  fessways  argent,  TuiMUS  of  Liege 
has  :  Gules,  a  tambourine  or. 

Cymbals  (or  Shawms)  are  the  natural  armorial 
property  of  SCHAUMANN  of  Prussia.  Gules,  a  cymbal  of 
bronze,  supported  by  an  iron  leg  proper. 

Harps. — The  best  known  example  of  the  use  of  this 
instrument  in  British  armory  is,  of  course,  the  coat  now 
borne  in  the  Royal  Arms  of  the  United  Kingdom  for 
Ireland.  Azure,  a  harp  or,  stringed  argent.  There  has 
been  some  little  uncertainty  as  to  the  exact  time,  and 
the  reason,  of  the  adoption  of  this  coat  as  the  National 
arms.  RICHARD  II.  granted  to  Robert  de  Vere, 
Marquess  of  DUBLIN,  and  Duke  of  IRELAND,  as  an 
augmentation  to  his  arms  a  coat  Azure,  three  croums  or 
{within  a  bordure  argent).  The  three  crowns  in  pale 
appear  on  the  Irish  coins  of  HENRY  V.  and  his 
successors ;  and,  without  the  bordure,  were  the  well- 
known  arms  assigned  by  early  Heralds  to  St.  Edmund 
of  Wessex  ;  and  it  is  not  clear  why  the  bearings  were 
considered  appropriate  to  IRELAND.  But  it  is  certain  that 
previous  to  this  date  Ireland  had  no  other  well  deter- 
mined armorial  ensign,  otherwise  it,  and  not  this  coat, 
would  naturally  have  been  assigned  to  the  royal  favourite. 

Henry  VIII.  substituted  the  present  harp  for  the 
crowns  upon  his  coinage,  probably  in  consequence  of  his 
having  received  from  the  Pope  a  harp  said  to  be  that  of 
Brian  Boroihme  :  but  he  did  not  use  the  harp  in  his 
armorial  bearings.  In  1552,  Edward  VI.  created  a 
King  of  Arms  for  Ireland,  by  the  title  of  Ulster  ;  and 
the  harp  formed  one  of  the  charges  in  the  arms  and 
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badge  assigned  to  the  new  official.  None  of  the  Tudor 
sovereigns  quartered  any  arms  for  Ireland,  though  all 
used  the  harp  on  their  Irish  coins.  The  Irish  harp 
crowned,  appears  as  a  badge  on  ELIZABETH'S  second 
Great  Seal  (i  586-1603).  {British  Museum  Catalogue 
of  Seals,  vol.  i.,  No.  990.)  On  her  silver  coinage  for 
Ireland  the  escuchcon  contains  three  harps,  but  at  her 
funeral  there  was  carried  the  Banner  of  IRELAND,  Asure, 
a  liarp^  crowned  with  an  open  crown  or^  and  stringed 
argent,  James  I.  adopted  this,  but  without  the  crown, 
as  a  quartering  for  IRELAND  ;  and  continued  the  use  of 
the  crowned  harp  as  the  badge  of  that  kingdom.  It 
thus  appears  also  on  the  coins  and  seals  of  "The 
Commonwealth.*' 

Sable,  a  harp  argent  stringed  or^  is  the  seventeenth 
century  coat  of  Harpham  ;  and,  with  the  inversion  of 
the  two  first  tinctures,  is  borne  by  Harpsfield  of 
England,  and  Harpen  of  Prussia.  Gules,  a  Jiarp  or,  is 
the  coat  of  La  Harpe  in  Switzerland,  and  of  the  Due 
d'Arpajon  in  France.  Gules,  a  harp  argent  stringed  or, 
is  the  first  quarter  in  the  arms  of  the  Russian  Princes 
Bagration. 

A  curious  use  of  the  harp  as  an  allusive  charge  is 
found  in  the  arms  borne  by  several  foreign  families 
named  David. 

Horns  and  Trumpets. — Of  these  the //««//«^ //^r«, 
bent  into  a  nearly  semi-circular  shape  occurs  most 
frequently  in  armory.  It  is  often  garnished  with 
mouthpiece  and  bands  of  a  different  tincture  {enguicJu! 
et  virolltf)  and  stringed  {li^)*  In  Scottish  Heraldry 
it  is  the  invariable  practice  to  represent  the  hunting- 
horn  with  its  mouthpiece  on  the  dexter  side  of  the 
escucheon.  In  England,  and  on  the  Continent,  the 
reverse  is  the  case.  Besides  its  use  as  a  charge  canting 
on  the  name  it  occasionally  has  reference  to  some  right 
of  forestry.      The  Lords  Forrester  of  Corstorphine 
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use :  Argenty  a  f ess  gules  between  t/tree  hunting-horns  sable y 
garnished  or^  stringed  of  t/ie  second.  The  old  coat, 
of  Hunter  of  Hunterston,  recently  revived,  is  given  on 
Plate  XXXVII.,fig.  .10.  Or,  three  hunting-horns  vert^gar- 
nished  and  stringed  gules.  The  Pennvcooks  (or  Peni- 
CUIKS)  of  that  Ilk,  bore:  Argent^  a  bend  azure  between 
three  hunting-horns^  stringed  sable.  This  coat  has  refer- 
ence to  the  tenure  of  the  lands  of  Penicuick,  the  reddendo 
of  which  was  the  blowing  six  blasts  of  the  horn  at  the 
King's  hunt. 

Argent y  a  bugle-horn  stringed  sable y  was  borne  by 
KiNGSLEY  of  KiNGSLEV  at  a  very  early  date,  as  heredi- 
tary Forester  of  Delamere.  The  arms  of  the  Princes  of 
Orange  were  :  (9r,  a  hunting-horn  azure y  banded  gules y 
virolled  argenty  and  appear  en  surtout  in  the  escucheon 
of  the  Princes  of  NASSAU.  Azure,  a  hunting-horn  argenty 
virolled  gules  y  is  the  coat  of  the  Counts  of  Mandelsloh. 
Ory  a  hunting-horn  turned  to  the  dexter  and  set  on  a  mount 
guleSy  was  borne  by  the  Barons  HORNECK  DE  HORN- 
BERG  in  Bavaria. 

In  the  Wappenrolle  von  Ziirichy  No.  93,  is  the  old 
coat  of  Horenberg  :  Ory  out  of  a  mount  in  base  vert 
two  hunting-horns  paleways  sable,  stringed  gules.  Here 
the  horns  are  but  slightly  curved  towards  the  flanks 
of  the  shield ;  but  in  ancient  coats  the  horns  are 
sometimes  represented  as  straight.  A  well-known 
instance  occurs  in  the  arms  of  Trumpington  :  Azurey 
crusily  and  two  horns  in  pile  or.  This  is  also  the  coat 
of  PVPE.  Azurey  three  bugle-horns  ory  is  the  coat  of 
Cornet,  and  of  the  Barons  Tricornot. 

The  important  herba  of  Tromby  I.  in  Poland  has  as 
its  arms :  Argenty  three  hunting-horns  in  pairle  sabky 
stringed  and  gamislied  or^  which  are  accordingly  borne 
by  the  Princes  Radziwill.  Or,  three  hunting-horns 
guleSy  garnished  argenty  is  the  coat  of  the  Counts  and 
Princes  of  HORN  in  the  Netherlands.     The  Florentine 
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GUICCIARDINI  bore:  Azure,  three  hunting-Iiorns  argent^ 
tJie  mouth-pieces  and  viroles  or,  banded  gules.  Gules,  three 
trumpets  fessways  in  pale  argent,  is  the  canting  coat  of 
Call  (Baronets). 

In  Plate  XXXVII.,  fig.  ii,  is  represented  the  old  coat  of 
Granville  (afterwards  Earls  of  Bath)  which  is  blazoned 
as:  Gules,  three  clarions  or;  sometimes  as  rests,  or 
organ-rests,  otherwise  as  sufflues  or  clarichords,  etc. 
Some  have  supposed  it  was  a  rest  to  support  the  end 
of  the  lance  carried  by  a  mounted  knight.  But  that  no 
such  contrivance  was  ever  in  use  is  shown  by  the  evidence 
of  seals,  monuments,  etc.  Planch£,  in  his  Pursuivant, 
has  an  interesting  passage  on  this  charge,  which  he 
conceives  to  have  been  a  clarion,  a  canting  badge  of  the 
Clares,  Earls  of  Gloucester,  under  whom  the  Gran- 
VILLES  held  the  lordship  of  Neath.  He  suggests  that 
the  ancient  clarion  which,  as  usually  drawn,  bears  little 
resemblance  to  a  trumpet,  may  really  have  been  that 
classical  instrument  the  Pan's  pipe  or  mouth  organ. 
The  Clares  were  Lords  of  Q\.K^\organ,  Planch£ 
gives  a  drawing  of  the  charge  from  Sir  CHRISTOPHER 
Barker's  Heraldic  Collections  (Harl.  MS.,  4632)  in 
which  it  is  clearly  an  organ. 

Azure,  two  organ-pipes  in  salt  ire  between  four  crosses  pat^e 
argent,  was  the  coat  of  Lord  Williams  of  Thame,  1554. 

The  family  of  DE  Blasere  in  Flanders  bears :  Or,  a 
whistle  in  pale  gules.  Gules,  on  a  bend  or,  a  flute,  or  s/iep- 
Jierds  pipe  of  the  first,  was  an  early  coat  of  the  Border 
family  of  ELLIOT,  (but  see  p.  286).  Sable,  three  pipes 
argent,  is  the  coat  of  PiPER. 

I  may  here  mention  that  a  musical  stave  with  notes 
occurs  in  the  arms  of  Van  Nooten  in  Holland  ;  and 
that  in  those  of  Roland  de  Lattre,  better  known  as 
Orlando  DI  Lasso  (ennobled,  in  1570,  by  the  Emperor 
Maximilian  II.),  the  musical  characters  known  as  a 
"  sharp,"  "  flat,"  and  "  natural "  appear  as  armorial  charges. 
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Dice,  Cards,  and  other  Instruments  of  Amuse- 
ment.— Gules^  three  dice  in  perspective  argent^  marked 
(for  six  in  front,  three  on  the  sinister  side,  two  on  the 
top)  sabUy  is  the  coat  of  Mathias  in  England  ;  of  a 
family  of  the  same  name  in  France,  and  of  QuiNTANA 
in  Spain.  For  the  former  families  the  allusion  is  clear 
to  the  "  lot "  cast  by  which  ST.  MATTHIAS  was  chosen 
to  the  office  of  the  Apostolate.  Macias,  in  Spain, 
similarly  bears :  GuleSy  six  dice  {two,  two,  a?id  two)  all 
marked  for  sixes  sable  (PiFERRER,  Nobiliario  de  Espafta^ 
vol.  ii.,  No.  1 1 13).  The  English  families  of  Ambesace 
bear  varying  coats  of  the  like  origin,  of  which  one 
example  will  suffice :  Or,  on  each  of  three  dice  sable  an 
ace-point  argent.  Azure,  three  pair  of  playing-tables 
(backgammon-boards)  open  proper,  edged  or,  is  a  coat  of 
Pegriz.  The  Dutch  family  of  Caarten  use  :  Gules,  a 
playing-card  argent  charged  with  the  ace  of  spades  sable. 

Chess  Pieces  are  also  borne.  The  rook  {roc  d'Mii- 
quier)  is  a  somewhat  favourite  bearing  in  Continental 
coats,  usually  in  armes  parlantes.  In  early  English 
Rolls,  however,  it  appears  apart  from  these.  Gules,  three 
chess-rooks  ermine,  is  the  coat  of  FiTZSVMON  in  the  Roll 
of  Arms  of  1277  (Harl.  MS.,  6137);  and  Gules,  three 
chess-rooks  argent,  was  borne  by  Sir  Edward  Walsing- 
HAM  in  the  time  of  Edward  I. 

Families  of  ROKEWOOD,  in  the  eastern  counties  of 
England,used  :  Argent, six  chess-rooks  three,  two,  one  sable  ; 
and  Argent,  three  chess-rooks  and  a  chief  sable.  Azure, 
three  chess-rooks  argent,  is  the  coat  of  the  Breton  Barons 
BONNEFOUX,  and  the  Vicomtes  de  GuiTON,  as  well  as 
of  the  Marquis  d'Aux,  and  the  Dues  de  ROQUELAURE, 
Azure,  a  fess  between  three  chess-rooks  or,  is  borne  by 
BODENHAM.  The  chess-rook  is  also  borne  in  the  arms 
of  numerous  families  of  ROCA,  ROCCHI,  DE  LA  ROQUE, 

ROQUES,    ROQUEMAUREL,    ROQUETTE,    etc.        It    must 

however  be  stated  that,  in  at  least  some  of  these  cases, 
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as  certainly  in  that  of  the  family  of  DE  LA  ROQUE 
d'Estuer,  the  bearing  is  probably  rather  the  cronel, 
or  blunted  end,  of  a  tilting  lance,  than  the  chess-rook. 
This  was  called  a  roquet^  or  roc^  from  its  resemblance 
to  the  chess-rook.  MENfeXRIER  says,  ^^  Roc  est  le  fer 
morn^  d*une  lance  de  tournoi,  recourb^  a  la  maniere  des 
croix  ancrees "  (cited  in  C.  VON  Mayer's  Heraldisclies 
A  bc'Buch;  j^^  also  JOUFFROY  d'Eschavannes*  Trait/ 
Covipletdu  BltisoHy  p.  158  ;  and  the  whole  matter  is  treated 
in  an  interesting  way  in  Hildebrand's  treatise,  det  Sven- 
ska  Riks  Vapnet,  pp.  45-48  ;  with  a  reference  to  ViOLLET 
LE  Duc\s  Dictionnaire  raisonne  du  Mobilier\ 

The  Spanish  family  of  ROCABRUNA  bear :  Gules,  semi 
of  diess-rooks  or ;  and  the  Catalonian  ROCABERTI  bore  : 
Or,  three  pallets  gules  between  twelve  chess-rooks  sable. 

I  have  met  also  with  examples  of  other  chess  pieces, 
e,g,,  KONING  of  Holland,  Azure,  a  chess-king  or  ;  ROHR- 
MANN  in  Germany  uses :  Gules,  a  cliess-kniglit  or.  (It 
should  be  noticed  that  in  German  armory  this  piece  is 
usually  represented  with  two  horse's  heads  addorsed.) 

A  great  number  of  families  in  Holland  named  ZUYLEN 
bear  charges  known  as  zuylen  (often  blazoned  as  columns) 
which  are  in  all  probability  nothing  more  than  the  familiar 
chess-rook. 

Trois-Dames  in  France,  bears  :  Gules,  afess  between 
three  dames  (draught-men)  or. 

Playing  Tops  appear  as  charges  in  the  artnes  par- 
lantes  of  TOPCLIFFE :  Argent,  a  clievron  between  three 
playing  tops  sable ;  and  Azure,  a  top  or,  the  peg  argent, 
is  used  by  TOLLENAER  of  Holland. 

Money. — Under  Roundles  (p.  200)  we  have  alluded 
to  the  fact  that  figured  bezants,  gold  coins  in  fact,  are 
found  as  armorial  charges ;  we  have  now  to  give  a  few 
instances  of  the  use  of  these  and  other  coins.  The  Sires 
de  Monnet,  who  were  Vicomtes  de  Salins,  bore  at  a 
very  early  date:   Azure,  nine  plates,  3,  3,  2,   l      The 
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Counts  von  Schilling  have  the  curious  coat :  Gulesy  a 
fess  sable  t/iereon  twelve  p/ates  ^  shillings  (notice  les  artnes 
fausses).  The  MiCHELl  of  Venice  have  a  coat  which  is 
said  to  be  historical :  Barry  of  six  azure  and  argent^ 
charged  with  twenty -one  roundles  (6,  5,  4,  3,  2,  i)  of  or  on 
the  azure  bars,  and  azure  on  those  of  argent,  [Another 
variation  is  :  Barry  of  six  azure  and  argent ^  the  azure  bars 
charged  with  eleven  bezants  (5,  4,  and  2)  and  a  twelfth  on 
t/te  last  piece  of  argent, "]  This  coat  is  said  to  commem- 
orate the  fact  that  the  Doge  DOMENICO  MiCHELl,  the 
Crusader,  finding  himself  short  of  cash  for  the  payment 
of  his  troops,  distributed  to  them  circular  pieces  of 
leather,  afterwards  to  be  redeemed  for  golden  coin. 

When  we  turn  to  DOMESTIC  Charges  we  find  some 
curious  instances.    The  Cauldron,  or  Cooking  Pot, 

which  appears  in  the  coats  of  arms  of  so  many  great 
Spanish  families,  ought  perhaps  rather  to  be  counted 
among  the  military  charges.  The  Pendon  y  Caldera 
were  presented  by  the  Sovereign  to  the  newly  created 
Ricos  hotpibres,  or  Knights  Bannerets,  —  the  banner 
denoting  authority  to  levy  and  lead  troops,  the  cauldron 
the  ability  to  feed  them.  "  Las  insignias  de  los  Ricos 
hombres  eran  un  pendon  con  divisa,  y  una  caldera,  que 
les  davan  los  Reyes,  despues  de  haver  velado  una  noche 
en  la  y  glesia  que  mas  devocion  tenian.  Con  el  pendon 
les  concedian  la  facultad  de  hazer  gente  para  la  guerra ; 
la  caldera  significava  eran  ponderosos  par  la  sustentar 
y  mantener."  {Origen  de  las  dignidades  seglares  de 
Castilla  y  Leon,  lib.  i.,  cap.  ix.)  Out  of  these  cauldrons 
often  issue  a  number  of  eels  {v.  p.  286),  which  are  usually 
blazoned  as  serpents,  as  in  the  arms  of  Guzman,  Dukes 
of  Medina-Sidonia,  etc.  Azure^  two  cauldrons  in  pale 
chequy  or  and  gules  ^  the  handles^  and  five  serpents  issuing  at 
t lie  junction  of  tlie  handles  with  t/ie  cauldron ^  all  compony 
of  the  second  and  third.  The  whole  within  a  bordure- 
compony  of  the  artns  of  Castile,  and  Leon.     {^See  Vol. 
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II.,  Plate  X.,  fig.  I.)  The  GuzMANS,  Counts  of  Teba, 
bore :  Per  scdttre  azure  and  argent^  in  chief  and  base  a 
cauldron,  as  in  the  coat  aboi'e,  but  with  t/ie  serpents  vert;  in 
each  flank  five  ermine  spots  (2,  I,  2)  sable.  To  this  family 
belonged  the  Empress  Eugenie,  wife  of  Napoleon 
III.  The  original  GuzMAN  coat  appears  to  have  been  : 
Asurey  two  cauldrons  in  pale  or  ;  a  bordure  gules  tJiereon 
eight  cauldrons  of  t/u  second. 

In  some  important  coats,  especially  in  the  northern 
provinces  of  Germany,  a  triangular  cn^mailliere^  or  pot- 
hook with  a  ratchet,  for  supporting  a  cauldron  over  the 
fire,  is  frequently  found  as  a  charge.  Or^  a  cr^viailliere 
guleSy  is  the*  canting  coat  of  Kettler,  Duke  of  COUR- 
LAND.  (Plate  XXXVL,  fig.  1 1.)  Argent,  a  cr^mailliere 
sable,  was  borne  by  the  Counts  van  der  Decken,  and  by 
the  family  of  Gruben,  both  of  Hanover.  The  Barons 
Hadeln  use  :  Gules,  three  cr/tnaillieres  in  f ess  argent. 

The  SCOPULI  of  Mantua  bear:  Gules,  a  besom  argent 
in  pale,  the  handle  in  chief  or ;  BORSTON  bears:  Azure, 
ttvo  besoms  in  saltire  or ;  while  the  ESCOBARS  of  Estre- 
madura  have:'(?r,  three  ozier  besoms  vert,  banded  gules,  the 
handles  in  base.  The  Castilian  Padillas  carry  :  Azure^ 
three  frying-pans  paleivays  in  fess,  each  between  as  many 
crescents  argent,  one  in  base,  another  to  the  left  hand,  and 
the  third  aboi^e,  t/ie  Jiollows  of  all  being  turned  towards  the 
instrument.  (These  charges  have  a  preposterous  legend, 
but  the  simple  reason  of  their  use  is  as  canting  charges.) 

Eatables,  which  we  would  hardly  expect  to  find  in 
armorial  coats,  nevertheless  occur  there  occasionally,  not 
merely  in  the  figurative  coat  borne  by  the  Dutch  PAIN  ET 
ViN,  Azure,  an  ear  of  wheat  and  a  bunch  of  white  grapes, 
leaved  proper ;  but  m  a  much  less  conventional  way. 
The  extinct  family  of  Reichbrod  bore :  Quarterly,  i 
and  4.  Argent,  an  eagle  displayed  sable ;  2.  Azure ;  and 
3.  Gules  ;  in  each  of  t/iese  last  quarters  five  white  loaves 
arranged  in  cross,      A   family  (not  the   great  one)  of 
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MONCADA  in  Arragon,  bears :  Argent y  seven  flat  loaves 
proper  (2,  2,  2,  i).  Two  families  of  Frangipani  have 
amies parlantes ;  the  one  bears:  Gules ^  two  lions  rampant 
affrontis  holding  {and  breaking)  a  round  loaf  proper  ;  the 
other  uses  :  Azure,  two  hands  argent  which  hold  a  broken 
loaf  or. 

Gules,  an  egg  argent^  is  the  coat  of  BusCH.  The 
German  DOMEYERS  bear:  Sable y  a  chevron ploy^ between 
three  eggs  argent;  while  the  Silesian  Jaworski  use: 
GuleSy  ten  eggs,  4,  4,  2,  argent. 

Mirrors  are  frequently  found  in  German  coats  for 
the  name  of  Spiegel,  and  its  compounds.  The  Counts 
Spiegel  zum  Desenberg  bear:  Gules,  three  round 
mirrors  argent  set  in  square  frames  or. 

The  Combs  which  appear  in  several  coats  are  for  the 
most  part  either  those  used  for  carding  wool,  as  in  the 
coat  of  TUNSTALL,  Sable,  three  wool-combs  argent ;  or 
curry  combs,  as  in  the  arms  of  the  Belgian  Marquises 
Maillen  d'Ohey — d'Or,  a  trois  peignes  de  cfuvaux  de 
gueules.  Gules,  a  chevron  between  three  wool-combs  argent, 
is  the  well-known  coat  of  PONSONBY,  Earl  of  Bess- 
BOROUGH.  The  Swedish  family  of  Anrep  bear:  Or,  a 
comb  in  fess,  its  teeth  upwards  azure  ;  those  of  the  name 
in  Esthonia  and  Prussia  pierce  the  comb  at  one  end  with 
a  circular  aperture,  The  family  in  Livonia  bear :  Or,  a 
comb  in  bend,  teeth  downwards  sable ;  and  the  Russian 
Counts  Anrep-Elmpt  use:  Or,  a  comb  in  bend  azure,  the 
teeth  downwards  {see  Klingspor,  Baltisches  Wappenbuch), 

The  Jungingens  of  Suabia  have:  Azure,  a  pair  of 
scissors  open,  blades  upwards,  argent,  a  coat  which  goes 
back  at  least  to  the  fourteenth  century,  when  it  appears 
in  the  Wappenrolle  von  Zurich,  No.  290. 

Wearing  Apparel  is  represented  chiefly  by  Hats. 

Per  fess  argent  and  azure,  a  hat  counter-changed,  stringed 
gules,  is  the  coat  of  Capello  of  Venice.  (Plate 
XXXVII.,  fig.  8.)     Argent,  three  caps  sable,  banded  or,  is 
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borne  by  the  English  CAPPERS.  Argent^  a  clievron  gules 
between  three  caps  of  maintenance  azure,  appears  to  have 
been  the  original  coat  of  the  Bru  DEN  ELLS,  Earls  of 
Cardigan  ;  though  they  are  now  generally  blazoned  as 
morions,  or  steel  caps.  LENS  bears :  Gules,  three  chape- 
rons or. 

Gloves  occur  in  the  old  coat  of  Wancy  or  W AU  NCY : 
Gules,  three  dexter  gloves,  fingers  downwards,  argent  ; 
another  coat  of  the  name  is,  Gules,  six  gloves  argent. 

Shoes. — Zapata  of  Spain  uses :  Gules,  five  sJioes 
cluquy  or  and  sable ;  on  a  bordure  of  tlie  field  eight 
escuduons.  Or,  on  each  a  bend  sable  (sometimes  asure). 

Gules,  two  slippers  in  pale  or,  is  the  coat  of  Abarca  in 
Spain ;  Or,  three  boots  sable,  is  a  coat  of  HUSSEV ;  and 
Argent,  three  shambrogues  sable,  is  that  of  COKER. 
Argent,  three  skates  fessways  in  pale  gules  ;  and  Azure, 
three  like  skates  or,  are  both  canting  coats  of  Dutch 
Patvns.  The  Barons  de  Raet  bore:  Gules,  three 
skates,  paleways  2  and  I  or. 

The  Maunch  has  been  already  noticed  on  page  392 
supra,  but  there  are  one  or  two  instances  of  other  articles 
of  wearing  apparel.  COTTEBLANCHE  bears  :  d'Azur,  d 
trois  cottes  d' argent ;  and  the  Abbenbroeks  of  Holland 
use :  Gules  (or  azure),  a  pair  of  linen  breeclies  argent. 

Agricultural  and  Industrial   Implements. — 

Ploughshares,  pickaxes,  shovels,  rakes,  fire-pans,  eel- 
spears,  fish-hooks,  mill-sails,  gates,  and  many  others, 
appear  in  armory  as  occasional  charges  but  do  not  need 
more  than  an  allusion  here.  But  the  mallet,  or  hammer, 
is  found  so  early  as  a  charge,  and  in  such  important  coats, 
that  we  must  make  an  exception  in  its  favour. 

Mailly  bears:  Or,  three  mallets  vert,  the  principal 
arms  of  the  family  (see  L Armorial  de  Geldre,  No,  83, 
and  the  Salle  des  Croish  at  Versailles,  No.  160). 
Branches  of  this  family  differenced  by  change  of  tincture, 
the  mallets  being  gules,  or  azure.    The  branch  in  Picardy, 
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and  that  settled  in  Burgundy,  bore :  Gules,  three  mallets 
or,  De  Rollaincourt  used  :  cT Argent^  d  trot's  mallets 
de  gueules.  In  these  Low  Country  coats  the  mallet  is  of 
a  peculiar  shape,  like  the  apex  of  a  chevron,  with  a  short 
handle.  The  mallets  are  also  sometimes  drawn  pencliiSy 
or  inclined  bendways.  Vert^  on  a  chief  argent  three 
mallets  pencliis  guleSy  is  the  coat  ofGlELlS,  one  of  the 
seven  patrician  families  of  Louvain.  Sable^  on  a  chief 
argent  three  mallets  penclu!s  of  the  fields  is  borne  by  the 
Counts  von  Steen.  Azure,  on  a  chief  or  three  mallets 
pench^s  gules,  is  used  by  QUAREBBE  ;  and  Gules,  on  a 
chief  argent  three  mallets  penclu^s  sable,  is  the  coat  of  the 
Van  der  Lindens,  Barons  d'HooGVOORST.  {Vide 
Vol.  II.,  Plate  VII.,  fig.  I). 

De  Bacqueville,  also  an  ancient  family,  bears : 
Or,  three  hammers  gules,  (In  the  Armorial  de  Berry  the 
blazon  is :  d'Or,  a  trois  maillets  de  gueules,  but  I  think 
wrongly.)  In  the  Rolls  of  Arms  of  tlie  Thirteenth 
Century  the  coat,  Sable,  three  hammers  argent,  is  ascribed 

both  to  John  and  Richard  Martell;  William 
Martell  bears :  Gules,  three  /lammers  argent,  (In 
the  Armorial  de  Berry  this  coat  appears  for  "le 
Seigneur  de  Martiau,"  No.  557.)  In  the  same  Roll, 
William  de  Hursthelve  bears :  Azure,  three  hatcliets 
argent. 

Shears. — A  pair  of  ^^divs,  forces  d  tondeur,  is  a  not 
unfrequent  charge  and  is  found  in  several  important 
coats  abroad.  The  Dutch  Van  Riebecks  have  :  Argent, 
a  pair  of  sliears  sable,  which  is  borne  variously  in  pale,  in 
bend,  or  in  bend-sinister  ;  and  with  the  points  in  chief, 
or  in  base.  (Plate  XXXVI.,  fig.  2.)  Gules,  a  saltire 
between  four  pairs  of  shears  or,  the  points  in  base,  is  the 
coat  of  Van  Batenburg. 

Sickles. — Sable,  three  sickles  t/ieir  blades  interwoven 
in  pairle  argent  are  the  arms  of  SiCKLEMORE. 

Letters  of  the  Alphabet,  Words,  and  Arith- 
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METICAL  Figures,  are  found  in  a  good  many  foreign 
coats  ;  but  comparatively  in  only  a  few  English  personal 
ones.  Among  these  we  find  one  very  instructive  example 
in  the  old  coat  of  Vavassour.  On  the  seal  of 
Maloerus,  or  M AUGER,  LE  Vavasseur  the  chaise  is 
a  capital  M  with  widely  spread  legs,  which  also  of  course 
contains  the  letter  V,  and  was  practically  a  monogram 
of  the  wearer's  names.  This  was  the  origin  of  the  /ess 
dancetty^  which,  of  SabUy  on  a  field  ^r,  is  the  charge  of 
the  family  arms  to  the  present  day  {see  Planch£,  Pur- 
suivant of  Arms  y  p.  125).  Argent^  a  clievron  between  three 
old  English  %'s  sable ^  is  the  coat  of  TOFTE  ;  GuleSy  three 
^*s  or  is  that  of  Kejcitmore,  both  English  examples. 
Gules,  on  a/ess  argent  the  letter  ^  sable ^  is  the  coat  of  the 
Barons  Althann.  Sable,  afess  between  three  %'s  or,  is 
borne  by  DE  FiZE  of  Liege.  The  family  of  Van  der 
Ek  uses :  Or,  a  clievron  azure  between  three  (&s  gules. 
Every  letter  of  the  alphabet  is  similarly  employed. 

The  Italian  Anici  bear :  Azure,  tlie  letters  A  B  in  chief 
andC  in  base  gules  (note  the  armes  fausses).  The  Orse- 
NIGUI  use:  Argent,  a  lion  rampant  gules,  over  its  neck 
a  label  silver  charged  with  the  letters,  A  B  C  D  E  F.  The 
Sicilian  Quaranta  have :  Azure,  on  a  fess  argent 
X  X  X  X  sable,  Pesc  in  Holland*  bears :  Gules,  three 
8'J  argent.  The  extinct  family  of  Zachreiss  in  Bavaria 
used  :  Sable,  on  a  fess  argent  t/ie  word  3Cirt  of  t/ie  first. 
The  Magalotti  of  Florence  bear :  Barry  of  six  or  and 
sable^  on  a  chief  gules  the  word  LiBERTAS  (or  LibertA)  or. 
This  word  LiBERTAS  appears  also  in  the  arms  of  several 
cities,  eg,  LuccA,  bears  :  Azure,  between  two  bendlets  tlie 
word  LiBERTAS,  or.  The  Duchy  of  Ragusa  bore :  A  rgent, 
three  bends  azure,  over  all  the  word  LiBERTAS  in  fess  or. 
The  city  of  ROME  still  uses  the  well-known  letters, 
8  P  Q  R,  preceded  by  a  cross,  all  argent,  in  bend  on  a 
field  gules. 

Many  Spanish  families  bear  their  motto  in  a  bordure 
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around  the  shield,  and  sometimes  introduce  it  into  the 
shield  itself.  Plate  XXXVII.,  fig.  12,  is  the  coat  of 
Mendoza,  Duke  of  InfantadgO:  Per  saltire  vert  and 
ory  t/ie  chief  and  base  charged  with  a  bend  gules  bordered 
of  the  second ;  the  flanks  with  the  words  Ave  Maria  on 
t/ie  dexter^  and  Gratia  Plena  on  the  sinister,  all  azure. 

The  curious  title  of  INFANTADGO,  with  the  lands  of 
Alcoher,  Salmeron,  Valdelinas,  etc.,  was  conferred  by 
Henry  IV.,  King  of  Castile,  in  1469,  on  Don  Hurtado 
DE  Mendoza,  Marquis  de  Santillana,  in  reward  of 
his  services  as  guardian  of  the  Infanta  JUANA.  The 
lands  were  raised  into  a  duchy  pnder  the  same  title  by 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  in  1475.  The  coat  given 
above  is  really  that  of  DE  LA  Vega,  and  came  to  the 
Mendozas  by  the  marriage  of  Didacus  Hurtado  de 
Mendoza,  Admiral  of  Castile,  with  Leonora  Laso  de 
LA  Vega,  at  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  century. 

Jove  uses :  Per  saltire  vert  and  or,  the  first  charged 
with  two  bends  of  the  second ;  the  flanks  with  the  words, 
Ave,  and  Maria.    (Piferrer,  Nobiliario,  etc,  No.  790.) 
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N.B. —  This  Glossary^  though  it  will  be  found  atuply  sufficient  for 
all  practical  purposes^  does  not  profess  to  contain  all  the 
fanciful  terms  invented  by  the  old  writers  on  heraldry; 
many  of  them  never  came  into  any  further  use.  Nor  does 
it  contain  some  modem  inventions^  such  as  ^^  dormant- 
gardant"  which  possibly  may  mean  sleeping  ^^with  one 
eye  open;^^  but  the  writer  is  not  sure  / 
The  references  are  to  Vol  L  unless  otherwise  stated. 
The  Reader  is  advised  also  to  consult  the  Index, 


Abased — Applied  to  an  Ordinary,  or  other  charge,  which  occupies 

a  lower  position  than  usual  in  the  shield. 
Abatements — Certain  marks  of  disgrace  invented  by  the  old 

heralds,  but  which  naturally  never    came    into    use. 

The  marks  of  illegitimacy  are  the  only  abatements. 
Accosted — Placed  side  by  side.    When  used  of  animals  the  F. 

equivalent  is  accosti;  but  when  of  shields  accoli. 
Addorsed  (F.  ctdossi) — Placed  back  to  back. 
Affront^: — A  synonym  ioi  gardantj  see  also  Combatant, 
AlLE,  or  AlSL^ — Winged. 
Ailettes — Small  square  wings  attached  to  the  shoulders  of  knights 

in  armour  {v.  Vol.  II.,  Plate  XXIV.,  fig.  i). 
Alant — A  mastiff  with  short  ears. 
Allerion  •  (F.   aUrion) — A    young  eagle   without   beak  or  feet 

(p.  270). 
Amethyst — The  gem  employed  to  designate  the  iwioXwr^  purpure, 
Amphisbcena — A  serpent  having  a  head  at  each  end  of  its  body. 
Ancred,  or  Anchored  (F.  ancri) — Having  extremities  ending 

in  figures  resembling  the  fiukes  of  an  anchor  (p.  167, 

Plate  XVI.). 
Angenne — A  flower  of  six  petals. 
Angled  (F.  angU) — Having  figures  in  the  angles. 
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Annulet  (F.  annelet^  see  also  Cy clamor  and  Vires) — ^A  plain  ring  ; 

a  modem  mark  of  cadency,  used  for  a  fifth  son  (Plate 

XXII.,  figs.  8,  9). 
Antelope  (Heraldic) — A  beast  with  nearly  straight  and  tapering^ 

horns  ;  it  has  a  long  lashed  tail,  and  a  goat's  beard 

(Plate  XXVII.,  fig.  5). 
Appaum^—  Describes  the  open  hand  showing  the  palm. 
Arched — Curved,    usually    a    synonym    for   embawed  (but    see 

Plate  XL,  fig.  5,  and  Plate  XII.,  fig.  7). 
Argent— Silver. 
Armed  (F.  artn^) — The  term  applied  to  the  horns,  hoofs,  beaks, 

and  talons,  of  beasts  or  birds  of  prey  when  they  differ 

from  the  rest  of  the  body. 
Armoy^ — Applied  to  lambrequins^  ailetteSy  mantlings^  and  capari- 
sons charged  with  armorial  devices. 
Arrach^ — A  synonym  for  erased^  which  see. 
Arrondie— Rounded. 
Aspersed  (F.  sem^) — Sprinkled,  or  strewed. 
ASSIS — Seated  ;  a  synonym  for  sejant. 
Attired  {cf.  F.  somm^^  or  rami) — Used,  instead  of  armed^  for  the 

horns  of  deer,  etc.,  when  differing  from  the  rest  of  the 

body. 
Attires — The  horns  of  stags,  etc.  (F.  ramure^  a  single  horn  demi- 

ramure). 
Avellane — Applied  to  a  cross  each  of  the  arms  of  which  resembles 

a  filbert  in  its  husk  {v.  ante,  p.  171). 
Aylets— Cornish-choughs  (Plate  XXIX.,  fig.  i). 
Azure  (F.  as-wr)— The  colour  blue,  probably  from  lafis  lazuli,  is 

usually  of  a  darker  tint  in   British  than  in   Foreign 

Armory. 

B 

Baillonn]^ — Applied  to  a  beast  which  holds  a  staff  in  its  teeth. 

BKLi%T\—{See  Catapult). 

Balls  (F.  boules  de    .    .    .    ) — The  colour  must  be  specified,  and 

they  are  distinguished  by  shading  from   bezants   and 

plates  which  are  flat,  and  sometimes  figured. 
Banded  (F.  band^,  ///) — Encircled  with  a  band,  applied  to  sheaves 

of  arrows,  and  to  garbs  when  tied  of  another  colour  (v. 

P-  359) ;  (see  also  Cintri,  and  Sangli), 
Bar — A  diminutive  of  the  fess  {v.  p.  136,  Plate  XII.,  fig.  3). 
Barbed  —Said  of  flowers  which  show  a  leaf  between  the  petals. 


» 
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Barnacles— A  twitch  for  compressing  the  nostrils  of  a  horse  {v, 

Breys).     (Plate  XXXV.,  fig.  i). 
Barrulet  (F.  bureU)—K  diminutive  of  the  bar  (z/.  pp.  136,  139). 

Cf,  the  French  Glossary,  Fasce  en  divise. 
Barruly  (F.  bureU) — Covered  with  ten  or  more  barrulets. 
Barry  (F./^wr/)— Covered  with  bars  (z/.  Plate  VII I.).    Barry-pily 

(Plate  IX.,  fig.  2). 
Barry-bendy — Divided  into  lozenge-shaped  pieces  by  horizontal 

and  diagonal  lines  intersecting. 
Barry-pily  (Plate  IX.,  fig.  2). 
Bars-gemels  {V.jumelles) — Barrulets  borne  in  pairs.    (Plate  XII., 

fig.  II.) 
Bar-wise — Placed  in  a  horizontal  direction. 
Base — The  lower  part  of  the  shield. 
Basilisk— ( V.  pp.  307,  308,  Plate  XXX.,  fig.  9). 
Baton— (5<f^  Chapter  on  Illegitimacy).    (Plate  XIII.,  fig.  12.) 
Battled- EM  BATTLED — Is  said  when  the  merlons  of  the  battlements 

have  a  smaller  merlon  projecting  from  their  top  line. 
Battlements  (F.  cr^neaux)—See  Embattled, 
Beacon  (F.  fanal) — A  fire  grate  set  on  a  pole  against  which  a 

ladder  leans.     It  is  generally  shown  lighted,  ox  inflamed. 
Beaked  (F.  becqu^) — Having  the  beak  of  a  different  tincture  from 

that  of  the  body. 
Belled— Said  of  cows  (F.   daring),  hawks  {grilleti\  or  other 

creatures  to  which  bells  are  attached. 
Bend(F.  ^rt«^)— Oneofthe  Ordinaries  {see  p.  139,  Plate  XIII.). 
Bendlet— A  diminutive  of  the  bend  {v.  p.  142,  Plate  XIII.). 
Bendwise  {J ,  penM)—^2A^  of  mallets,  helmets,  etc. 
Bendy  (F.  ^^/id^O— Covered  with  bends  {v,  p.  104,  Plate  VIII., 

fig.  4). 
Bevily  (F.  mortaisi) — Dovetailed  (7/.  p.  87),  a  partition  line. 

Bezant — A  gold  plate,  or  flat  piece  of  gold  without  mpression  (cf. 
BallSy  and  Figured  \  and  v.  p.  200,  and  Plate  XXII., 
fig.  2). 

Bezanty,  or  Bezant^e — Se^ni^  or  strewed,  with  bezants. 

Bi-corporate — Having  two  bodies  ;  said  of  animals  which  have 
two  bodies  conjoined  with  a  single  head. 

Billet*  (F.  billette) — An  oblong  rectangular  charge  ;  a  Sub- 
Ordinary  (z/.  Plate  XXII.,  fig.  i). 

Billetty  (F.  billet^) — Sem^^  or  strewn,  with  billets  (2/.  Plate  IX., 
fig.  II). 

Bird-bolt  ( V,  Quarrel) — A  short  arrow  with  blunted  head  (z/.p.  367). 
vol.  I.  2  E 
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Bladed — Having  leaves  differing  in  tincture  from  the  rest  of  the 

plant. 
Bordered  (F.  bortU^  lisiri) — Fimbriated,  or  edged  of  a  different 

tincture  (v.  p.  163,  Plate  XXVIII.,  fig.  2.) 
BORDURE  (F.  bordure) — A  border  applied  to  the  shield ;  one  of 

the  Sub-Ordinaries  (see  Chapter  V). 
BOTEROL — The  metal  end  of  a  sheath  or  scabbard  (v.  p.  339). 
BoTONNY   (F.   treJU) — Applied   to  crosses,  crosslets,  etc.,  whose 

arms  end  in  a  trefoil  shape  (v.  Plate  XV.,  fig.  8). 
BOUGET  (F.  bouse)— (See  Waier-bougety  v.  p.  372). 
Bourdon — A  pilgrim's  staff  (t/.  p.  391). 
Braced— Interlacing ;    usually  applied  to  chevronels  {v.   Plate 

XIV.,  fig.  12). 
Branched  (F.  tig^), 
Bretess^  (F.  brHessd) — Is  said  of  a  fess,  or  other  ordinary,  which 

has  enibattlements  on  both  sides  so  that  the  embrasures 

are  opposed  to  one  another  (cf.  counter-embattled), 
Breys  (F.  broyeSy  and  moraiiles) — (See  Barnacles  above).     (Plate 

XXXV.,  fig.  I.) 
Brigantine— A  coat  of  mail. 
Brisure — A  mark  of  cadency. 
Broad  Arrow — The  head  of  an  arrow  having  two  smooth  barbs 

detached  from  the   shaft   (?'.   Pheon,  from  which   it 

differs,  see  p.  367). 
Brogue,  or  Sham  brogue — A  kind  of  shoe  worn  in  Ireland. 
Budding  (F.  boutonn/). 
BURGONET — ^A  steel  cap. 

C 
Caboshed,  or  Cabossed  (F.  cabosst!) — Is  the  term  applied  to  the 

head  of  an  animal  {cf.  F.  masscure)  borne  affronts  and 

showing  no  part  of  the  neck. 
CabR]^ — A  term  applied  to  a  horse  saliant  (cf.  Rampant), 
Cadency,  Marks  of  (F.  brisures) — Figures  introduced  into  the 

shield  to  distinguish  the  cadets  of  a  family  from  its 

head,  and  from  one  another  {v.  Vol.  II.,  Chapter  on 

Differencing). 
Caltrap  (F.  chausse-trape) — A  ball  of  iron  with  projecting  spikes 

{v,  Plate  XXXIV.,  fig.  9). 
Calvary-Cross — A  "long"  cross,  mounted  on  steps  (v.  p.  161). 
Campaned — A  Scottish  term  for  belled. 
Canting- ARMS — (F.  armes  parlantes) — Are  those  which  have  a 

punning  reference  to  the  name  of  the  bearer. 
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Canton  —  One  of  the   Sub-Ordinaries  (Plates  XVIII.  and 

XIX.). 
Cantoned  (F.  cantonni) — Said  of  a  cross  placed  between  objects 

which  occupy  the  corner  spaces  of  the  field. 
Caparisoned  (F.  bard^^  housstf). 
Carbuncle  (F.  Escarboucle)—{V.  Escarbuncle). 
Cartouche— An  oval  shield  {v,  p.  58). 
Cat-a-mount — A  wild  cat  (always  gardant). 
Catapult  {v,  p.  381). 
Catharine-wheel — The  instrument  of  the  martyrdom  of  Saint 

Catharine,  a  wheel  having  sharp  curved  teeth  on  the 

rim. 
Centaur — A  mythological  animal  having  the  bust  and  arms  of  a 

human  being  conjoined  with  the  body  of  a  horse  (i/.  p. 

313)- 
CERCELifeE — (K  ReserceUe),    Applied  to  a  cross  denotes  that  its 

ends  are  curled  on  each  side  into  circular  figures  {^v.  p. 

169). 

Chamber — A  short  piece  of  ordnance. 

Chamfront — The  armour-plate  for  the  head  of  a  horse. 

Champagne — A  piece  cut  off  the  base  of  a  shield  (z/.  p.  87,  fig.  42). 

The  counter-part  of  a  chief. 
Champaine— Nisbet's  term  for  Urdy  (v.  p.  85). 
Chapeau — A  "cap  of  maintenance,"  v.  infra. 
Chaplet  (F.  chapelet) — A  garland  of  leaves  and  flowers. 
Charge— A  figure  borne  on  the  field  in  a  coat  of  arms. 
Charged  (F.  chargi) — Is  said  of  a  field,  ordinary,  or  other  bearing, 

upon  which  a  charge  is  placed. 
Chequy  (F.  ^chiqueU^   cf.  /quifiollf)—T>W\dt6.  into   rectangular 

pieces,  usually  squares,  of  alternate  tinctures  {v,  Plate 

VIII.,  figs.  6,  7). 
Chess-rook  (F.  roc  d^chiquier)—T)[Mt  "castle"  used  in  the  game 

of  chess  (p.  403,  Plate  XIII.,  fi%.  3). 
Cheval-TRAP  (F.  chausse-trape) — (See  Caltrap), 
Chevron  —  One  of  the  Ordinaries,  or  principal  charges    of 

Armory  {v,  p.  145,  Plate  V.,  fig.  8). 
Chevron,  Per  (F.  divisi  en  chevron) — (K.  p.  94). 
Chevronel — A  diminutive  of  the  chevron  {v,  ante,  p.  150). 
Chevronny  (F.  chevronni) — Divided  into 'pieces  shaped  like  a 

chevron  (Plate  VIII.,  fig.  5). 
Chief  (F.  chef) — One  or  the  Ordinaries,  or  principal  pieces,  in 

Heraldry  (z/.  ante^  p.  127). 
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CHiMiCRA  (F.  chifnire) — A  mythological  figure  (v.  p.  309). 

Chough  (F.  choucas) — (See  Cornish-chough). 

CiNQUE-FOiL  (F.  Quintefeuiile) — A  flower  of  five  petals  {v.  p.  340). 

CiRCULAR-BORDURE— (  K  p.  1 83). 

Civic-crown — A  wreath  of  oak  leaves  and  acorns. 

Clarichord,  or  Clarion— (5>^  p.  402,  Plate  XXXVII.,  fig.  11). 

Close  (F.  clos) — Said  of  a  bird  whose  wings  are  not  expanded. 

Closet — A  diminutive  of  the  bar  {v.  p.  136). 

Cockatrice— (See  Basiiisky  v,  p.  307,  Plate  XXX.,  fig.  9). 

Collared—  i.  (F.  collet^)  Having  a  collar  round  the  neck ;  2. 
(accoU)  Said  of  the  shield  when  ornamented  with  the 
collar  or  ribbon  of  an  Order  of  Knighthood. 

Combatant  (F.  affront/) — Fighting ;  said  of  two  lions  or  other 
beasts  rampant  face  to  face  (Plate  XXV.,  fi^.  i). 

Compartment — A  term  applied  to  the  ground  or  other  object  on 
which  the  shield  and  its  supporters  rest,  as  distinct  from 
the  scroll  or  "gas  bracket"  ornament  applied  by  herald- 
painters  to  this  purpose  in  the  days  of  debased  heraldr>\ 

Complement,  In  her — A  term  applied  to  the  full  moon  {v,   F. 

LUNE,//««^). 

COMPON^,  Com  PONY  (F.  compond) — Formed  by  a  single  row  of 
rectangular  pieces  of  alternating  tincturfes  (Plate  XX., 

fig.  4). 
Conjoined— United  {v.  Plate  XXI 1 1.,  fig.  5). 

CONJOINED-IN-LURE — Is  said  of  two  wings  united  (F.  z/<7/),  the 
tips  being  downwards  (?/.  Plate  XXVI 1 1.,  fig.  5). 

CONTOURN^ — Is  applied  to  animals  which  face  the  sinister  side  of 
the  shield  (Vol.  II.,  Plate  VI.,  fig.  5). 

Corded — Said  of  a  cross,  or  saltire,  of  which  the  parts  are  bound 
together  by  cords. 

Cornish  Chough  (F.  choucas) — A  crow  with  red  beak  and  legs, 

Cotice — A  diminutive  of  the  bend  (?'.  p.  143). 

COTICED  (F.  cotic/y  cotoy/;  cf.  accontpagrU) — Placed  between  two 
cotices.  This  term  is  also  applied  to  the  fess,  chevron, 
etc.  Thus,  a  fess  between  two  barrulets,  or  a  chevron 
between  two  chevronels,  is  said  to  be  coticed  (Plates 
XL,  fig.  II  ;  XIII.,  fig.  10;  and  XIV.,  fig.  8). 

Couch  ANT  (F.  couchant^  gisant) — Lying  down  but  with  uplifted 
head. 

Couch ^ — A  shield  is  said  to  be  couch/  when  it  is  suspended  with 
the  sinister  angle  uppermost,  as  in  many  ancient  seals 
and  armorials  (see  VoL  IL,  Plates  I.,  XL,  and  XI I L). 
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Counter-changed  (F.  de  Vun  ^  Pautre;  de  Pun  en  Vautre) — 
Having  an  interchange  of  tinctures  (t/.  Plates  VI.,  fig. 
II  ;  XIII.,  fig.  4;  XVIII.,  fig.  II). 

COUNTER-COMPONY — Formed  by  a  double  row  of  small  squares 
of  alternating  tinctures  (see  Plate  XX.,  fig.  5),  {N,B, 
See  centre  compond^  for  which  this  is  not  always  the 
equivalent). 

CouNTER-EMBATTLED  {bretessd  et  contre  bretessd) — Embattled  on 
both  sides,  so  that  the  battlement,  or  merlon,  on 
the  one  side  is  opposed  to  the  embrasure  on  the 
other. 

CouNTER-EMBOWED — Bent  in  the  reverse  direction.  When 
this  term  is  applied  to  arms  or  legs,  the  elbow  or  knee 
points  to  the  sinister.     {Cf.  Em  BOWED.) 

CoUNTER-FLORY — When  an  Ordinary,  an  orle  or  trcssure,  is  flory 
on  both  sides  {cf.  Plate  XX.,  fig.  10). 

COUNTER-PASSANT — Proceeding  in   opposite  directions  {v,  Plate 
XXV.,  fig.  2). 

CoUNTER-SALiANT — Leaping  in  opposite  directions. 

CouNTER-TRiPPANT,  or  Counter-Tripping — Is  said  of  beasts  of 
chase  passing  each  other. 

Counter-vair  (F.  contre  voir) — Is  an  arrangement  of  voir  by 
which  the  bells  of  the  same  colour  are  arranged  base  to 
base  and  point  to  point  (v.  Plate  IV.,  fig.  7). 

Couped  (F.  coupd) — Cut  clean  off  by  a  straight  line,  as  distinct 
from  erased  in  which  the  line  is  jagged  (v,  Plate  XIII.). 

Couple-close  —  The  diminutive  of  a  chevronel  (v.  Plate  XIV., 

fig.  8). 
COURANT  (F.  courant) — Running. 
Coward  (F.  couard) — A  term  applied  to  an  animal  which  has  its 

tail  between  its  legs. 
Ckampette— (See  Boterol). 
Crampons — Hooks  used  in  building,  usually  borne  singly  abroad 

in  pairs  in  British  Armory. 
Crancelin — A  wreath   of  peculiar  shape  placed  in  bend  {v,  p. 

141,  Vol.  II.,  Plate  XL,  fig.  2). 
Crenell^— Embattled  (cf.  Bretessd). 
Crest-coronet — The  little  crown  out  of  which  some  crests  rise 

(cf.  Ducal  Coronet,  infra). 
Crested  (F.  critd) — Is  said  when  the  crest  or  comb  of  a  cock, 

cockatrice,  etc.,  is  of  a  different  tincture  to  the  rest  of 

its  body. 
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Crined  (F.  cheveUf  said  of  a  human  being ;  crin^  of  an  animal) — 
Is  used  when  the  colour  of  the  hair  or  mane  is  to  be 
described. 

Cronel,  or  CORONEL  (F.  roc) — The  blunted  head  of  a  lance 
used  in  tournaments  {cf.  Chess-rook  and  p.  404). 

Cross  (F.  crotx) — One  of  the  Ordinaries  {see  pp.  151,  i6o). 

Cross  LET,  (F.  croisette) — A  diminutive  of  the  cross  {see  Chapter 
v.,  p.  171  ;  and  Plate  XVI.). 

Crowned  (F.  couronnd^  cL  diadeini^  and  distinguish). 

CROZIER  (F.  crosse) — A  pastoral  staff,  with  a  crook  or  curved  head 
used  by  Archbishops,  Bishops,  Abbots,  and  Abbesses. 
The  later  use,  which  would  confine  the  word  to  the 
cross  borne  (not  by,  but)  be/ore  an  Archbishop  as  a 
sign  of  dignity,  is  inexact  (see  Pastoral- Staff^. 

Crussily,  or  Crusily  (F.  crusiU)—Semi  oi  sma\\  crosses,  usually 
cross-crosslets  ;  if  not,  the  shape  of  the  crosslet  requires 
to  be  named  {e.g,^  Crusily-fitchy,  Plate  XXIX.,  fig.  9). 

Cubit-arm  (F.  avant-bras) — The  hand  and  the  arm  cut  off  at  the 
elbow. 

Culverin — An  old  piece  of  ordnance. 

Curved  {v,  Fanch^,  vouti^  affdiss^^  courb^^  in  French  Glossary), 

Cyclamor — A  circular  orle,  borne  singly. 

D 

Dancett]£,  or  Dancetty  (F.  datiM^  cf,  Vhirf) — The  larger  form 
of  indentation,  of  which  the  points  do  not  exceed  three 
in  number  {see  Partition  lines  of  the  shield.  Chapter  1 1 1., 
p.  87,  Plate  XII.,  fig.  2). 

Danse,  or  Dancette — The  term  used  in  old  writers  for  a  bar 
indented  or  dancetty, 

Debruised — Is  the  tenn  employed  when  a  bend,  fess,  or  other 
Ordinary  is  placed  across  an  animal,  or  other  charge 
(Plate  XXXII.,  fig.  4)  which  is  then  said  to  be  debruised 
by  the  Ordinary. 

Decked — Ornamented. 

Decrescent  (F.  contourn^) — The  term  applied  to  a  moon  when 
in  its  last  quarter  having  its  horns  turned  to  the 
sinister  side  of  the  escucheon  {v.  p.  323,  Plate  XXXI., 

fig-  3). 
Defamed  (F.  diffamd)—  Said  of  an  animal  deprived  of  its  tail. 

Degraded — Said  of  a  cross  of  which  the  arms  end  in  steps. 

Degrees  {Y.grices) — Steps  (of  a  cross-calvar)%  etc.). 
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Dejected — Thrown  down. 

Delve — A  square  turf  or  clod  of  earth  {v.  p.  198). 

Demembered,  or  Dismembered  (F  defmemlrr/,  cf.  mom/)^ls 
said  of  an  animal  or  charge,  from  which  portions  are 
severed,  and  removed  slightly  from  the  main  body  of 
the  charge,  but  so  as  to  preserve  the  general  shape  of 
the  figure  (see  arms  of  Maitland,  Plate  XXIV.,  fig.  8). 

Demi — The  half.  In  Armory,  unless  the  reverse  be  specified,  the 
upper  or  foremost  half  is  the  one  used,  except  in  the 
case  of  coats  united  by  dimidiation,  when  the  division 
of  the  dimidiated  charge  is  made  by  a  perpendicular 
line.  In  this  case  a  demi-eagle  or  demi-fieur-de>lis 
would  be  the  dexter  or  sinister  half  of  the  bird  or  flower, 
applied  to  the  line  of  partition. 

Detriment — A  term  applied  to  the  full  moon  when  borne  of  a 
sable,  or  red,  colour  as  if  eclipsed. 

Developed — Displayed.     Said  of  a  flag  or  banner  unfurled. 

Dexter  —The  right  hand  side. 

Diamond — The  jewel  used  to  indicate  sad/e  in  the  obsolete  fanci- 
ful way  of  blazoning  by  precious  stones. 

Diapered  (F.  cUapr^) — Covered  with  fret- work  or  floral  enrichment 
of  a  colour  diff*ering  from  the  rest  of  the  bearing  (p.  123). 

Differenced— (5^^  Chapter  on  Brisures,  or  Marks  of  Cadency, 
Vol.  II.). 

Dimidiated— Divided  into  halves  {cf,  Plate  XXL,  fig.  2). 

Disclosed — With  wings  expanded  ;  the  equivalent  for  displayed  in 
the  case  of  birds  which  are  domestic,  or  not  birds  of  prey. 

Dismembered—  (See  Demembered), 

Displayed— (F.  dploy^) — Birds  of  prey  placed  affronUs  with 
expanded  wings  and  extended  legs  are  described  by  this 
term  (Plate  XXVIII.,  figs,  i,  2). 

Distilling  (F.  d^gouttant)—h^\x\ng  fall  drops  (cf,  Plate  XX.,fig.  9). 

Distinction  (F.  difference) — (See  Brisure). 

Dormant — Sleeping  ;  it  differs  from  couchant^  as  the  head  of  the 
animal  is  not  raised,  but  rests  on  its  fore-paws. 

Double  Quatrefoil — The  brisure  for  a  ninth  son  in  the  modern 
system  of  Differences, 

Double  Queu6 — Having  two  tales  (see  Queue-fourchde), 

DoOble  Tressure  (F.  double  tricheur) — One  treasure  within 
another  {v,  Sub-Ordinaries,  Chapter  VI.). 

Doubled  (F.  doubU) — The  term  applied  to  mantles  and  lambre- 
quins, lined  of  a  different  tincture,  or  with  fur. 
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Dovetail  (F.  moriaisf)  —  One  of  the  lines  of  partition  {^nde 
pp.  85,  87),  seldom  used  as  the  bounding  line  of  an 
Ordinary  except  in  very  modern  coats.  In  the  Arms 
of  COWELL  and  of  Pickford  the  chief  is  dovetailed. 
(N  IS  BET  calls  this  partition  paftfe,)  The  coat  of  LuCAS, 
Baronet,  is  :  P^r  bend  argent  and  guleSy  a  bend  dozfe- 
tailed  between  six  annulets  all  counter-changed 

Dragon — An  imaginary  monster  ;  in  British  Heraldry  it  is  a 
quadruped  (?/.  Plate  XXX.,  and  c/,  Wyvern). 

Dragon*s  Head,  and  Tail — Were  the  terms  respectively  applied 
to  tenn^  (orange)  and  sanguine  (murrey)  in  the  obsolete 
mode  of  blazoning  by  the  planets  {v.  ante,  p.  72). 

Ducal  Coronet — The  term  applied  by  custom,  but  quite  errone- 
ously, to  the  small  coronet  out  of  which  many  crests  are 
represented  as  rising.  Crest-coronet ,  first  suggested  by 
Mr  BOUTELL,  is  a  term  as  easily  understood  and  much 
more  correct  {v.  Vol.  II.,  Chapter  on  External 
Ornaments,  s.v.  Crest). 

DUCIPER — An  old  name  for  a  cap  of  dignity. 

E 

Eastern  Crown — A  band  of  gold  from  which  arise  pointed  rays 

(7A  P-  395)- 
Eclipsed  (F.  ombre  de  soleil).    The  sun  is  said  to  be  eclipsed  if 

represented  of  a  red,  or  sable,  tincture  {v.  p.  321). 

Eight-foil — The  same  as  the  double  quatrefoil,  q.v. 

Electoral  Crown— (K  Vol.  II.,  Chapter  on  Crowns). 

Elevated — (F.  /^r7/^) — The  term  applied  to  wings  raised  above  the 
head. 

Embattled — (F.  crenel l^^  britess^^  bastilU^  for  which  see  pp.  85, 
86) — Having  battlements  like  the  wall  of  a  fortress  ;  the 
pieces  projecting  upwards  are  called  merlons^  the  inter- 
vening spaces  embrasures  (Plate  XII.,  fig.  4). 

Em  BOWED  (F.  courbe) — Bent.  When  applied  to  arms  and  legs  the 
elbow,  or  knee,  is  to  the  dexter. 

Embrasure— ( Vide  supra,  Embattled). 

Embrued — Stained  with  blood  (cf.  F.  ensanglantd). 

Emerald — The  stone  used  to  indicate  the  tincture  vert. 

Enaluron — A  fanciful  old  term  applied  to  a  bordure  chi^ged 
with  eight  birds  ;  now  obsolete. 

Endorse — A  diminutive  of  the  Pale  employed  to  cotice  it  (z/.  p. 
143,  Plate  XL,  fig.  11). 
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Endorsed— (K  Addorsed). 

Enfield— An  imaginary  animal  of  very  rare  occurrence,  having 

the  head  of  a  fox,  maned  ;  the  fore-legs  are  those  of  an 

eagle,  the  body  and  hind-legs  those  of  a  greyhound,  and 

the  tail  that  of  a  lion  ;  (the  crest  of  O'Kellv). 
Enfiled  (F.  enfiU) — The  term  applied  to  a  sceptre,  sword,  or 

lance,  which  passes  through  a  ring,  wreath,  or  coronet ; 

also  to  a  weapon  which  pierces  a  head,  heart,  or  portion 

of  the  body. 
Engoul6 — (See  Glossary  of  French  Terms),      Is  applied  to  the 

extremities  of  Ordinaries,  etc.,  which  enter  the  mouth  of 

an  animal  (Plate  XII.,  fig.  5). 
Engrailed  (F.  engrHi^  cf.  ^chancri^  and  distinguish) — A  form  of 

the  partition  line  (7/.  anie^  p.  83). 
Enhanced  (F.  hauss^) — The  term  applied  when  an  Ordinary,  or 

other  charge,  is  raised  above  its  usual  position.     (Plate 

XIII.,  fig.  8).     (The  converse  olabaiss^.) 
Ensigned — Adorned. 
Ent6— Grafted. 
Ent6  en  Pointe — A  division  of  the  shield  (Plate  XVIII.,  fig. 

5  ;  p.  87,  fig.  41). 
Entoyr6 — An  obsolete  term  for  a  bordure  charged  with  eight 

inanimate  charges  (Plate  XX.). 
Enurnev — An  old  fanciful  term,  now  obsolete,  formerly  applied 

to  a  bordure  charged  with  eight  animals. 
Environed — Surrounded,  enveloped. 

Equipped  (F.  iquipi) — Fully  armed  and  comparisoned  ;  rigged. 
Eradicated  (F.  arrachS) — Torn  up  by  the  roots  {v,  p.  335) ; 

applied  to  trees  and  plants  (Plate  XXXII.,  fig.  2). 
Erased  (F.  arrack^) — Forcibly  torn  off,  50  as  to  leave  the  severed 

part  jagged  (Plate  XXII.,  figs.  4,  8),  as  distinguished 

from  couped,    (Plate  XXIII.,  figs.  6,  7). 
Erect  (F.  haut) — Set  in  a  vertical  position. 
Ermine,   Ermines,    Erminois— (j^^  Furs,  Chapter  III.,  and 

Plate  IV.). 
Escallop- Shell  (F.  coquilUy  cf.  vannet) — A  common  charge  of 

blazon  showing  the  outside  of  the  shell,  as  distinguished 

from  Vannet y  which  see. 
EsCARBUNCLE  (F.  EscarboucU) — The  term  applied  to  a  bearing 

which  originated  in  the  iron  bands  radiating  from  the 

centre  of  an  ancient  shield,  and  serving  to  strengthen 

it  (7/.  antey  p.  47,  Plate  I.). 
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ESCROLL — A  scroll  often  bearing  a  n\otto. 

ESCUCHEON — (v.  p.  179)  Points  of,  are  described  at  p.  65. 

ESCUCHEON  OF   PRETENCE— The  small  shield  borne  upon  the 

centre  of  his  own  achievement  by  a  man  who  marries 

an  heiress  or  co-heiress,  and  containing  her  arms  {v. 

Vol.  II.,  Chapter  on  Marshalling). 
Esquire  (F.  girotC) — A  term  applied  to  a  gyron  {see  p.  178,  and 

Arms  of  Mortimer,  Plate  XIX.,  fig.  6). 
ESTOILE — A  star  ;  its  mode  of  delineation,  as  distinguished  from  a 

mullet,  is  discussed  ante^  p.  325  (Plate  XXXI.,  figs.  5, 7). 
Expanded  (F.  ^ployi  of  wings,  ^panoui  of  flowers,  ouvert  of  fruits) 

— Opened  or  displayed. 
Eyes — Their  tincture  is  expressed  by  F.  allumi ;  amtni  is  used  for 

birds,  etc. 

F. 

False  (F.  faux^  fausse) — A  term   applied  to  things  voided  (?/. 

Vol.  II.,  p.  175). 
Fan — In  British  Armory  is  a  winnowing  fan  for  blowing  away  chaff. 
Faulchion  (F.  badelaire) — A  sword  with  a  broad  blade. 
Faun — A  mythological  being  (t/.  p.  320). 
Feathered  (F.  empenni) — (A  synonym  of  Flighted)    The  term 

used  to  describe  the  fact  that  the  wings  of  an  arrow 

differ  in  tincture  from  the  shaft  (p.  367). 
Fer-de-Fourchette— The    term    used  (but    rarely  found)   for 

crosses,  etc.,  which  end  in  a  forked  iron. 
Fer-de-Moline — The  mill-rind,  or  iron  in  the  centre  of  a  mill- 
stone, through  which  the  shaft  passes. 
Fermail— A  buckle. 
Fess — One  of  the  Ordinaries,  or  principal  charges,  of  Armory 

{v.  p.  134). 
Fess,  Per  (F.  coup^)—{  V,  Plate  V.,  figs.  3,  10). 
Fess  Point — The  central  point  of  the  escucheon  (v.  p.  65). 
Fessways  (F.  ^/i  a^/>«^    ....    encceur) — Placed  in  the  direction 

pertaining  to  a  fess. 
FetI'ERED— ( V,  Spancelled), 

Fetter- LOCK— A  shackle  with  a  lock  {cf.  Manacle). 
Field  (F.  champ) — The  surface  of  the  shield  upon  which  the 

charges  are  depicted. 
Figured  {¥.  figure) — A  term  applied  to  the  sun,  crescents,  coins, 

etc.,  when  they  contain  a  human  face  ;  and  to  bezants  or 

plates  stamped  like  a  coin. 
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File  (F.  lambel) — An  old  term  for  the  label  (t/.  p.  198). 

Fillet — A  diminutive  of  the  chief.    A  fillet  en  bordure  is    a 

diminutive  of  the  bordure. 
Fimbriated  (F.  bordd) — Having  a  narrow  bordure. 
Finned  (F.  lorr^^  cf.  FierU^  in  French  Glossary). 
Fire-ball — A  grenade. 
FiRMfe — A  term  applied  to  a  cross -pat^e-throughout^  i.e,^  reaching 

the  edge  of  the  escucheon. 
Fitch  6,  or  Fitch ed  (F.  fichd) — Applied  to  crosses,  etc.,  which 

have    a    point    whereby    they    can    be    fixed    in    the 

ground  (Plate  XVI.,  fig.  5). 
Flanches,  or   Flaunches  (F.  flanqu^  en  romi)— One  of  the 

Sub- Ordinaries  (p.  196,  Plate  XIX.,  fig.  7). 
Flanks  (F.  flancs) — The  sides  of  the  escucheon. 
Flasques — Diminutives  oi  Flaunches  {v.  p.  197). 
Fleuretty,  Fleury  (Flory)  ij ,  fleurs-de'lisd)—K  term  applied 

to  a  surface  senU  q{ fleurs-de-lis  (Plate  XV.  fig.  6). 
Fleury    (F.  fleur^^  fleureWe) — Ornamented   with  fleurs-de-lis 

(z/.   cross-fleury,  p.    173;   and  see  Plates   XV.,  fig.  6; 

XXXIII.,  fig.  6). 
Flexed — Bent  or  bowed  (cf.  vouti^  affaiss^). 
Flighted  (F.  empenn4!)—{S^t.  Feathered)—^,  ^67, 
Flory,  Floretty— (See  Fleury,  and  v.  Plate  XV.,  fig.  6). 
Flotant — Floating  ;  said  of  banners,  etc. 
Flowered  (F.fleuri)—Ssi\d  of  plants. 
Foliated. — Leaved. 

FORMY,  or  FORM^E— (See  Pa/ly  or  PaUe), 
Fountain — Conventionally  represented  by  a  roundle  wcnj  argent 

and  azure  (p.  204,  Plate  XXII.,  fig.  5). 
Fourch6  (F.  fourch^,  fourchett^) — Forked    (see   Cross-fourch^e, 

fig.  65,  p.  173). 
Fracted    (F.    bris^,    and    cf    /«z7//)— Broken.      (Plate    XIV., 

fig.  10.) 
Fraise,  or  Fraser— A  cinquefoil  in  Scotland' (7/.  Plate  XXI II., 

fig.  2). 
Fret  {T.fretle) — A  Sub-Ordinary  (?/.  p.  192)  {v.  Treillis,  in  French 

Glossary,  and  Plate  XXII.,  fig.  11). 
Fretted  (F./r^///)— Interlaced  {cf.  Plate  XXIX.,  fig.  10). 
Freti'Y — Covered  with  fretwork  {v.  Treilliss^)  (p.  105,  Plate  IX., 

fig.  5). 
Fructed  (F.y>-w/V^')— Bearing  fruit  (cf.  englant^). 

FURCHY— (See  Fourchi). 
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FURISON — A  Scottish  term  for  a  steel  for  kindling  fires. 
Furnished  {YJquipf) — Equipped,  or  provided  with  sails, ropes,  etc 
Fusil  (F.  fu5^e)—K  narrow  lozenge  (Plates  XVI I L,  XIX). 
FusiLLY  {¥,  fusel<f)—CowtxtA  with  fusils  {v.  Plate  VIII.,  figs,  lo^ 

II). 
Fylfot — The  Gammadion,  an  ancient  symbol  composed  of  four 

Gammas  (r)  united  in  cross. 


Galley    (F.  navire  and  galere)—^  ship  propelled  by  sails  and 

oars  (see  Lymphad). 
Gal-traps  (F.  chausse'trape)—{S^^  Caitrap),      (Plate  XXXIV., 

fig-  9.) 
Gamb   (F.  membre  de  lion) — The  whole  fore-leg  of  a  beast,  as 

distinct  from  a  paw. 
Garb  {F,gerbe)—h  wheat-sheaf  (if  composed  of  any  other  grain 

the  fact  must  be  specified)  {v,  p.  359). 
Gardant— Full-faced  {v.  Lion), 
Garland — A  wreath  of  flowers  and  leaves. 
(Garnished— Ornamented  (cf.  lisM). 
Garter — An  old  term  for  the  diminutive  of  a  bendlet. 
Gauntlet  {V ,  gantelet) — A  glove  of  steel  plates. 
Gaze,  At  (F.  affronU^  ox  gardant) — Used  of  a  beast  of  chase. 
Gemells  (Bars-Gemels)  (F.  jumelles) — Small  barrulets  borne  in 

pairs  (?'.  ante^  p.  139). 
Gem-ring — An  annulet  set  with  a  precious  stone. 
Genet — A  small  animal  like  a  weasel. 
(Derated — Differenced  by  small  charges. 
GiMMEL-RiNG — Two  annulets  interlaced. 
Giron,  or  Gyron— A  Sub-Ordinary  {v.  p.  177,  Plate  XIX). 
GiRONNY,   or   Gyron  NY   (F.  gironnd)—k  division  of  the  field 

Plate  VI.,  figs.  I,  2,  3  ;  XVIII.,  fig.  8). 
Gliding    (F.  ondoyanic) — Applied  to  reptiles  or  fishes  moving 

forward  with  undulations  of  the  body. 
GOBONY,  or  Gobon^ — (See  Compony). 
GOLPES — The  absolete  name  applied  to  roundles  oi  purpure  (v,  p. 

200). 
GoNFANON — An  ecclesiastical  banner  described  at  p.  388. 
Gore  {cf.  Gusset) — One  of  the  old  fanciful  Abatements. 
Gorge  (F.  bouse) — A  water  bouget,  q,v. 
Gorged  (F.  collet/) — Wearing  a  collar. 
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Gorges,  or  Gurges  {¥,gouffre) — A  whirlpool  represented  conven- 
tionally (Plate  XXII.,  fig.  6). 
GouTTE— A  drop. 
GoUTT^E,  Gutty,  Gutti&e~5^;«/  with  drops  {see  Plate   IX. 

fig.  12). 

Graded — Having  steps  (A  Cross-graded,  F.  crotx  perronnde). 

Gradient — Applied  to  a  tortoise  walking. 

Grafted — A  term  sometimes  used  for  Ent6,  q.v. 

Greaves — Armour  for  the  legs. 

Grices — Steps ;  (also  the  appellation  of  the  young  of  the  wild 
boar). 

Grieces  (F.  marcassinSy  cf.  sanglier) — ( V.  Grices). 

Griffon — A  chimerical  animal,  the  fore  part  that  of  an  eagle,  the 
hinder  that  of  a  lion  ;  the  "  male  griffon  "  has  no  wings. 

Gringolv,  or  Gringolee — The  term  applied  to  crosses,  etc., 
whose  extremities  end  in  the  heads  of  serpents  (z/.  Plate 
XVI.,  fig.  6). 

GUARDANT — ( V.  Gardani). 

Guidon — A  kind  of  banner  with  a  semi-circular  end  {v.  Vol.  II). 

GuiVRt — (F.  Gringoly), 

Gules  (F.  gueules) — The  colour  red. 

GuN-STONE — The  old  name  for  a  pellet,  or  sable  roundle  (v.  p.  200). 

Gurges— ( V.  s.  Gorges). 

Gusset  (F.  goussei) — A  pairle  without  the  top  opening. 

GuTTV,  or  Guttle— 5^/;// of  drops. 

GuzES — The  obsolete  name  given  by  the  old  armorists  to  roundles 
of  sanguine  or  blood  colour. 

Gyron — A  Sub' Ordinary  (v.  F.  Giron)  {v.  p.  93). 

Gyronny  (F.  gironnd) — (See  Gironny).  Very  occasionally  Ordi- 
naries 2iX^  gyroned — e.g.^  Vatr^  on  a  chetrron  gules  three 
bezants;  a  chief  gyronny  Or  and  sable^  is  the  coat  of 
HoziER,  Baronet. 

H 

Habergeon — A  coat  of  mail. 

Habited  (F.  ^a^/7//)— Clothed,  vested. 

H.ACKLE  (F.  broie) — A  hemp-break. 

Haie— A  hedge. 

H ALBERT — A  pole-axe. 

Hames — Part  of  the  equipment  of  a  horse. 

Handled  (F. /«//)— Said  of  spears,  etc. 
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Harpy — A  mythological  creature  {v.  p.  310). 

Hart — A  stag  in  its  sixth  year. 

Harvest-Fly— A  kind  of  butterfly. 

Hatchment — ^A  term  for  Achievement ;   the  representation  of 
the  full  armorial  bearings  of  a  deceased  person,  fixed 
upon  his  house,  or  in  a  church. 

Hauberk — A  coat  of  chain-mail. 

Hauriant — Applied  to  fish  in  a  perpendicular  attitude,  or  pale- 
ways  (v.  Plate  XXIX.,  fig.  6). 

H  auss^—  Said  of  a  charge  placed  higher  in  the  escucheon  than  its 
usual  position. 

Hawk's  Beli^  and  Jesses  (bells,  F.  grelots  or gril lets) — The  bells 
are  globular  in  form  (7/.  Plate  XXVI 1 1.,  fig.  8),  and  are 
affixed  to  the  hawk's  legs  by  small  leather  straps  called 
jesses. 

Hawk's  Lure — A  decoy  used  by  falconers  to  recover  the  hawk.  It 
is  composed  of  two  wings  conjoined  with  the  tips  down- 
ward (hence  wings  so  represented  are  said  to  be  in  lure^ 
or  conjoined  in  lure) ;  they  have  also  a  line  attached, 
ending  in  a  ring,  by  which  the  falconer  waved  the  lure 
in  the  air. 

Hay-fork — A  name  for  the/^//,  or pairle,  in  Scotland. 

Heads — Of  men,  beasts,  etc.,  are  drawn  in  profile  unless  the  blazon 
specify  that  they  are  affrontes^  ox  gardant. 

Hemp-brake  (F.  droie)—See  Hackle^  or  Heckle, 

H  ERSE— A  Portcullis. 

Hill,  Hillock  (F.  mont) — The  latter  term  is  used  if  more  than 
one  appear  in  a  coat,  unless  the  charges  are  separated 
by  an  Ordinary. 

Hilted  (F.  garni) — Is  used  to  describe  the  tincture  of  the  hilt  of 
a  sword  if  it  differ  from  that  of  the  blade. 

Hind — The  female  stag,  usually  tripping. 

Hooded  (F.  chaperonni) — Wearing  a  hood,  applied  both  to  human 
figures  and  to  hawks. 

Hoofed — Having  the  hoofs  of  a  particular  tincture  (distinguish  from 
unguled  which  applies  only  to  beasts  with  cloven  feet). 

Hooped  (F.  cercU\ 

Horn,  Hunting  (F.  cor  de  ckc^se,  grelier^  huchet;  see  French 
Glossary). 

Horn,  of  a  Stag  (F.  demi-ramure). 

Horned  (F.  arjn^) — Having  horns  of  a  special  tincture;  but 
compare  attired. 
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HuiT-FOlL — An  eight-foil  (^.z/.)»  or  double  quatre-foil. 
HuMMETTY — Couped  at  the  ends  said  of  an  Ordinary  which  does 

not  touch  the  edge  of  the  shield. 
Hurst  (F.  bois^forSt) — A  clump  of  trees. 
Hurt — A  roundle  of  an  azure  colour  {v.  p.  200). 
Hydra — A  mythological  monster  {v,  p.  310). 


I 

Ibex — In  British  Armory,  an  antelope  with  straight  horns,  the 
horns  project  from  the  forehead,  and  are  serrated.  In 
Foreign  Armory  the  charge  is  drawn  au  naturel. 

Icicles — Kx^gouttes  reversed. 

Imbrued — (See  Embrued;  F.  ensanglanti). 

Impaled— Coats  conjoined  paleways,  that  is  by  the  shield  being 
divided  into  two  parts  by  a  perpendicular  or  palar  line 
and  having  one  coat  placed  on  each  side  thereof,  are 
said  to  be  impaled  {see  Chapter  on  Marshalling). 

Imperial  Crown — In  general  diflFers  not  from  a  Royal  Crown. 
The  crowns  of  specific  empires  however  differ  from  one 
another  (j^^  Vol.  II.,  Chapter  XXL,  on  Crowns  and 
Coronets). 

In  Lure— (See  Lure), 

In  Pride  (F.  rouant) — Said  of  a  peacock  with  expanded  tail. 

In  Splendour — Said  of  the  sun  irradiated  (Plate  XXXL,  fig,  i). 

Incensed — Is  the  same  as  inflaffted.  Said  of  animals  which  have 
flames  issuing  from  mouth  and  ears. 

Increscent  (F.  croissant-toumd)  —  Said  of  a  crescent  whose 
horns  are  turned  to  the  dexter  side  of  the  shield.  Plate 
XXXL,  fig.  3.) 

Indented  (F.  danchi^  denteUy  endent^) — A  partition  line  with 
small  indentations  {v,  p.  85,  Plate  XL,  fig  2). 

Indorsed — (K  Endorsed^  cf,  F.  Adossi\ 

Inescucheon — A  small  shield  borne  en  surtout^m  British  Heraldry 
usually  containing  the  arms  of  an  heiress,  or  some  feudal 
charge ;  but  used  with  different  meanings  in  Foreign 
Armory  {see  Vol  II.,  Chapter  on  MARSHALLING). 

Inflamed  (F.  ardentyjiambant) — (See  Incensed  2Ji^  A  Hum/). 

Ink-moline— ( V.  Per  de  Moline) — A  mill-rind. 

Interlaced  (F.  enirelac/) — Linked  together.  Said  of  annulets, 
the  bows  of  keys,  crescents,  etc.  {cf,  Plate  XIV.). 
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Invecked,  or  INVECTED  (F.  canne//)-'One  of  the  partition  lines, 
the  reverse  of  engrailed  (z/.  pp.  85,  86)  than  which  it  is 
much  less  frequently  employed. 

Inverted  (F.  -z/^rj/)— Reversed. 

Irradiated  (F.  rayonni^  cf.  hen'ss^) — (Plates  XL,  fig.  2 ; 
XXXI.,  fig.  12). 

ISSUANT,  or  Issuing  (F.  tssant).  (For  the  distinction  between  this 
and  naissant,  v.  ante^  pp.  234,  235,  Plate  XXV.,  figs. 

3-5). 

J 

Jelloped — Said  of  the  comb  of  a  cock  or  cockatrice,    {cf.  Wattled.) 

JESSANT— Shooting  forth. 

Jessant-de-lis— Said  of  a  leopard's  face  with  2^  fleur-de-lis  passing 

through  the  mouth  \v.  p.  238,  Plate  XXV.,  fig.  11). 
Jessed — Having  straps  or  thongs. 
Jesses — The  straps  of  hawk's  bells. 
Jowlopped— ( V,  Jelloped), 
Jupiter — The    planet  signifying   azure  in    the    old   blazon  by 

heavenly  bodies  (t/.  p.  72). 

K 
Knotted — Of  trees,  F.  noueux;  of  a  cord,  or  a  snake,  noui. 


Label  (F.  lambe!) — A  mark  of  cadency,  also  in  occasional  use  as 

a  charge  (7/.  pp.  198-200 ;  see  also  Vol.  IL,  Chapter  on 

Differences). 
Ladder  (Scaling)  (F.  ^chelle  d escalade)— K  ladder  with  hooks  ; 

occasionally  of  a  single  piece  with  short  traverses  (i'. 

Plate  XXXV.,  fig.  6). 
Lamb,   The    Paschal   (F.  Agneau-Pascal^  or   Agnus-Dei) — Is 

described  ante^  p.  248  {see  Plate  XXVII.,  fig.  4). 
Lambrequin — The  mantling  of  a  helm  (see  Vol.  II.,  Chapter  on 

External  Ornaments). 
Lampago — A  tiger  having  a  human  head  (p.  310). 
Langued  (F.  lampassi) — The  term  used  to  denote  that  the  tongue 

of  a  beast  or  bird  is  of  a  different  tincture  from  the  rest 

of  the  charge,  or  from  that  usually  employed. 
All  birds  and  beasts  are  langued  gules  unless  they 
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are  themselves  of  that  tincture ;  in  that  case  they  are 

langued  azure,  unless  the  blazon  distinctly  express  that 

the  tongue  is  to  be  of  some   other  tincture.      If  the 

genera]  rule  given  above  is  followed  there  is  no  need  at 

all  to  mention  that  the  animal  is  langued. 
Larmes — Gouttes  of  blue  tincture,  tears. 
Lashed,  a  modem  term  for  the  tail  of  a  beast  turned  over  the  back 

towards  the  head,  and  then  reverted. 
Lati'ICE— (See  Trellis,  p.  107). 
Leash  (F.  longe) — The  line  by  which  falcons  are  tied  to  the  hand, 

or  by  which  hounds  are  retained. 
Leashed  (F.  longi). 
Leaved  {Y.feuilUy  d.pampr^). 
Leg  of  an  Eagle  (F.  main  d^aigle). 
Legged  (Membered)  (F.  membr^) — Is  said  when  the  legs  of  a  bird 

differ  in  tincture  from  the  rest  of  the  body. 
Leopard— The  lion  passant-gardant  in  French  Heraldry. 
Leopard-lionn^ — (See     French     Glossary)    a     hon     rampant- 

gardant. 
Leopard's  Face — Is  used  when  the  head  is  represented  ajffronU 

or  gardant,  no  part  of  the  neck  being  visible. 
Leopard's  Head — Is  used  either  when  the  head  is  in  profile,  or 

affrontd,  if  part  of  the  neck,  either  couped  or  erased,  be 

visible. 
Lever — The  name  given  to  the  bird  now  drawn  as  a  cormorant, 

in  the  arms  of  the  city  of  Liverpool ;  (really  the  eagle, 

the  Evangelistic  symbol  of  St.  John). 
Lighted,  or  Inflamed  (F.  allum^). 

Lined — Attached  to  a  line  or  cord  ;  is  also  said  of  mantles,  caps,  etc. 
"  Lines  of  Partition  "—Are  described  in  Chapter  III. 
Lists — The  barriers  of  a  tournament  field  {see  Plate  XXXVI.,  fig. 

9,  P-  374)- 
LlONCEL — A  young  lion  ;  sometimes  used  by  pedantic  heralds  to 

denote  the  beasts  when  more  than  three  are  borne  in 

the  same  field  (Plate  XXIV.,  fig.  12). 
LocHABER-AXE— A  pole-axe  whose  top  ends  in  a  hook. 
Lodged  (F.  couM) — Is  said  of  a  hart,  and  other  beasts  of  chase, 

when  lying  on  the  ground ;  distinguish  from  couchant 

which  is  applied  to  beasts  of  prey. 
Lozenge  (F.  losange) — One  of  the  Sub-Ordinaries  {v.  Plate 

XIX.) ;  also  one  of  the  forms  of  the  escucheon  (v.  fig. 

17,  P*  50)- 

VOL.  I.  2  F 
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LOZENGY  (F.  losangi) — Covered  with  lozenges  {v.  Plate  VIII., 

fig.  9)- 
Lucy — An  old  name  for  the  pike  fish. 

Lure — (See  HawHs  Lure). 

Lymph  AD  (F.  galore) — A  galley  propelled  by  oars  but  also  having 

a  mast  and  square  sail  (Plate  XXXV.). 

M 

Maintenance,  Cap  of — A  cap  of  dignity  ;  usually  of  crimson  or 

azure  velvet  "  turned  up  "  or  lined  with  ermine  or  other 

fur,  or  stuff  of  a  different  tincture  (z/.  p.  408).     Often 

used  to  support  crests  in  mediaeval  times  (^^^  Vol.  II., 

Chapter  on  External  Ornaments). 
Manche,  or  Maunche  (F.  manche-mal  tailUe) — The  old-fashioned 

sleeve  of  a  lady's  garment ;  its  full  form  is  maunche  mal 

tailUe  {v.  p.  392,  Plate  XXXVII.,  fig.  i). 
Maned — Having  a  mane  of  a  different  tincture  from  the  rest  of 

the  body. 
Mantel  (Tierced  in) — A  division  of  the  shield  {v.  p.  97,  Plate  VI.). 
Mantel^ — {Mantled^  v,  pp.  97,  98,  Plate  VI.). 
Manticora,  or  Man-tiger — A  fabulous  beast. 
Mantle,  Mantling — The  cloak  or  robe  placed  around  a  shield 

of  arms  {see  the  Chapter  on  External  Ornaments 

in  Vol.  II.). 
Mantlings  (F.  lambrequins) — The  coverings  of  helmets  cut  into 

foliage  shape  {see  Vol.  II.  as  above). 
Mars — In  blazoning  by  planets  represents  ^/pj  {v,  p.  72). 
Marlet  (F.  merlette) — A  martin  or  swallow,  without  legs,  but 

with  the  tufts  of  feathers  at  their  junction  with  the  body  ; 

the  modern  mark  of  cadency  for  the  fourth  son. 
Mascle  (F.  mdcle)—k  voided  lozenge  {see  Plate  XIX.). 
Masculy  (F.  macU) — Covered  with  mascles. 
Masoned  (F.  maqonni)  —  Divided  by  lines,  usually  of  sable,  to 

represent  the  mortar  between  the  stones  of  castles, 

bridges,  and  other  buildings. 
Maunche— (See  Manche). 

Membered  (F.  membrtf) — The  term  used  to  describe  the  legs  of  a 
bird  if  of  a  different  tincture  from  the  rest  of  the  body. 
Some  armorial  writers  think  the  term  includes  the 
beak,  which  is  certainly  not  the  case  in  French  Armor>'. 

Mercury — The  planet  used  to  detioi^  purpure  {v.  p.  72). 
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Merlion  (F.  merlette) — A  synonym  for  the  martlet. 

Merlons  —  The  pieces  of  an  embattlement  between  the  em- 
brasures. 

Mertrix — An  old  name  for  a  marten  ( ?  fox). 

Metals — Or  and  Argent. 

Mill-pick — A  tool  with  a  sharp  head  and  short  handle,  used  to 
dress  mill-stones. 

MiLL-RiND~(See  Ferde  Moline^  and  Anille), 

Miniver — A  fur  ;  a  corruption  oitnenu-vair  (v.  anfe,  p.  78). 

Mitre — The  cap  of  an  abbot,  bishop,  or  archbishop. 

MOLINE,  Cross — A  cross  with  arms,  like  the  ends  of  a  mill-rind. 
It  resembles  a  cross  ancr/e,  but  the  hooks  at  the  end  of 
the  arms  not  so  acute  (Plates  XV.,  4  ;  XVI.,  i).  It  is 
used  among  the  modem  marks  of  cadency  as  the 
difference  for  an  eighth  son. 

Morion— A  steel  cap. 

Morse — A  sea-lion. 

MORT — A  death's  head,  or  skull. 

Mortar — A  piece  of  ordnance  ;  a  druggist's  bowl. 

M0RTN6,  or  Morn  6 — A  French  term  for  a  lion  borne  without  its 
tongue,  teeth,  or  claws. 

MoiTO  —  A  short  sentence,  accompanying  armorial  bearings 
usually  borne  on  a  separate  listel  or  ribbon,  sometimes 
in  the  coat  itself  (7/.  Plate  XXXVII.,  fig.  12). 

Mound  {inondi) — An  orb,  or  globe  of  sovereignty,  usually  ensigned 
with  a  cross  (?/.  Plate  XXXVI.,  fig.  10). 

Mount — A  hill  in  base  of  the  shield  (Plate  XXXII.).  In  Foreign 
Heraldry  it  is  often  drawn  conventionally  with  three 
coupeaux  or  domes  {cf.  Plate  XXXI.,  figs,  i,  9). 

Mounted — Applied  to  a  horse  bearing  a  rider. 

Mounting — Rising  ;  (F.  montant^  of  a  crescent). 

Mourn6 — Blunted  {morn^\  applied  to  spears. 

Mullet — A  star,  usually  of  five  straight  points  ;  if  of  more  the  fact 
must  be  specified.  When  it  represents  the  rowel  of  a 
spur,  its  centre  is  pierced  (Plate  XXXI.,  fig.  7).  (On  the 
distinction  between  mullets  and  estoiles^  v.  ante^  p.  325). 

Mural-crown — A  coronet  of  gold,  with  battlements  along  its 
upper  edge. 

Murrey — The  colour  Sanguine, 

MusCHETOURS  (F.  mouchetures) — The  tail  of  the  ermine  without 
the  three  hairy  spots  which  are  usually  drawn  at  its  top. 

MusiMON — A  fabulous  beast,  ram  and  goat  combined. 
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MusiON — A  mouscr,  a  domestic  cat  (v,  an/f,  p.  107). 
Muzzled  (F.  emmuseU) — Applied  to  bears,  and  other  beasts, 
which  have  the  mouth  tied  with  bands. 

N 

Naiant  (F.  nageant) — Swimming  ;  applied  to  fish  borne  fessways, 
or  horizontally  (distinguish  from  hauriant)  (Plate  XXIX., 
figs.  5,  8). 

Nailed  ^F.  cloui) — ( V.  TretlliSj  and  p.  107). 

Naissant — Rising  out  of  the  middle  of  a  fess  or  other  Ordinary. 
(The  distinction  between  this  term  and  tssuant  is 
explained  ante,  pp.  234,  235.) 

Narcissus— A  sex-foil. 

Naval  Crown — A  coronet  of  gold,  ornamented  on  its  upper  edge 
with  alternate  sterns  and  sails  of  ships. 

Nebulae,  or  Nebuly  (F.  nebuU)  —  K  line  of  partition  {v. 
ante^  pp.  83,  84).  This  line  is  infrequent  in  ancient 
coats  either  as  a  partition  line,  or  as  the  bounding 
line  of  an  Ordinary ;  but  in  modem  times  it  has  been 
pretty  frequently  employed  as  a  difference,  and  in  some 
cases  granted  very  appropriately,  to  indicate  a  possible 
but  doubtful  descent  from  a  family  already  bearing  arms. 

Nenuphar  Leaves— (K  p.  339). 

Nerved  (F.  nervtf) — Said  of  the  leaves  of  trees  on  which  the  fibres 
are  drawn  of  a  different  tincture  fron  the  rest  of  the 
leaf. 

Nill6 — Formed  by  slender  traces  or  narrow  lines. 

Nombril — One  of  the  points  of  the  escucheon  (v.  ante^  p.  65). 

Nowed  (F.  «^«/)— Knotted  (Plate  XXXII.,  fig.  6);  also  said  of 
the  tails  of  reptiles  (Plate  XXX.,  fig.  i). 

Nuag6— (5^^  above  NebuUe), 

O 

Ogress — An  old  name  for  a  gun-stone,  pellet,  or  roundle  of  sad/e 

{v.  p.  201). 
Ombr^— Shaded. 

Ondv,  or  Ond^e  ( Undy;  Und^e)-'\^^wy  (7/.  p.  83). 
Opinicus — A  fabulous  animal  of  rare  occurrence,  resembling  a 

gryphon  winged,  and  with  a  lion's  legs,  and  short  tail. 
Oppressed— (See  Debruiseet). 
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Or — The  metal  gold. 

Orb  (F.  monde)—{S^^  Mound;  Plate  XXXVI.,  fig.  lo). 

Ordinaries — Certain  heraldic  charges  of  most  frequent  occur- 
rence {see  Chapter  V.,  p.  125). 

Ordinaries,  Sub — Heraldic  charges  also  of  frequent  use,  but 
not  so  important  as  the  preceding.  The  distinction  is 
entirely  an  arbitrary  one  {see  Chapter  VI.). 

Oreiller — A  cushion  or  pillow  {v.  p.  394). 

Organ-rest— A  "clarion"  or  rest  {v.  p.  402,  and  Plate  XXXVII., 

fig.  II). 

Orle — A  narrow  border  within  the  shield  but  removed  from  its 
edge  (Plate  XVIII.,  fig.  2,  and  Plate  XX.) ;  one  of  the 
Sub-Ordinaries,  p.  185). 

Orf.e,  In — Charges  arranged  in  a  circular  form,  or  following  the 
outline  of  the  shield. 

Orl6 — ^An  old  term  for  bordered. 

Over- ALL — The  term  used  when  a  charge  or  an  Ordinary  or  an 
escucheon  is  placed  upon  others.  The  French  equiva- 
lent is  en  surtout 

Overt  (F.  ouvert) — Open  ;  applied  to  gates  of  houses  or  castles  ; 
and  to  the  wings  of  birds  expanding  for  flight. 

Owl  (F.  hibou^  cf.  Oiseau-duc) — This  bird  is  always  drawn  full- 
faced. 


Pale — One  of  the  Ordinaries  {see  p.  131,  Plate  XI.) 

Palisado,  Crown — A  coronet  of  gold  ornamented  with  golden 

palisades  on  the  upper  edge  of  the  rim. 
Pall — (i)  An  Archi-episcopal  vestment  of  white  wool  shaped  like 

the  letter  Y  {v.  Plate  XVII.,  fig.  11). 

(2)  One  of  the  Ordinaries  (?/.  Plate  XVII.,  fig.  10). 
Pallet — A  diminutive  of  the  Pale.  1 

Palmer's  Staff  (F.  bourdon)  —  A  pilgrim's  walking-stick  (z/. 

p.  390- 
Paly — Divided   into   perpendicular   divisions   like    pales    (Plate 

VIII.,  fig.  I). 

Paly-bendy — Divided  into  lozenge-shaped  pieces  by  lines  pale- 
ways  and  bendways  {v,  Plate  VIII.,  fig.  12). 

Panther  (F.  panthi^re) — In  heraldry  is  drawn  conventionally,  and 
with  fire  issuing  from  mouth  and  ears  (?/.  p.  239). 
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PAPELONNi— A  form  of  vcdr  {v.  pp.  78-80  and  Plate  IX.,  fig.  6), 
covered  with  scales  like  butterfly's  wings. 

Papingoes — Parrots,  or  popinjays  (Plate  XXIX.,  fig.  2). 

Partition  lines— <  V,  pp.  85,  87). 

Party  (per  bend^pale,fess^  etc.) —Are  the  phrases  used  to  denote 
that  the  field  or  charge  is  divided  by  a  line  drawn  in 
the  direction  of  the  Ordinary  named. 

Paschal-Lamb  (F.  Agneau-Pascod ;  Agnus  Dei) — (Is  described 
at  p.  248,  Plate  XXVII.,  fig.  4). 

Passant— The  heraldic  term  for  a  beast  walking  and  looking 
straight  before  it  (of  the  lion  F.  lion  Uopardi)  (Plate 
XXIV.,  fig.  4). 

Passant-counter-passant  (F.  passant-contre- passant)— \%  said 
of  two  or  more  animals  walking  alternately  in  opposite 
directions — the  first  to  the  dexter,  the  second  to  the 
sinister,  the  third  as  the  first,  etc.  or  the  reverse  (?'. 
Plate  XXV.,  fig.  2). 

Passant-gardant — Denotes  that  the  beast  is  walking  forward 
but  that  its  head  is  affrontiy  or  full-faced  (cf.  lion  \  Plate 
XXIV.,  fig.  5). 

Passant-regardant — Walking  forward  but  with  the  head  looking 
backward  (Plate  XXIV.,  fig.  6). 

Passant-repassant — The  same  as  the  preceding. 

Passion  Cross — A  name  for  the  long  cross  {see  fig.  53,  p.  173), 
it  differs  from  the  Calvary  Cross  in  not  having 
steps. 

Passion  Nail  {Clous  de  la  passion) — A  long  spike  with  a  quad- 
rangular head.  The  Ordinary  known  as  the  Pile  is 
sometimes,  but  erroneously,  called  by  this  name. 

Patonce — A  floriated  form  of  the  cross  {see  p.  173,  and  fig.  62, 

p.  173)- 
Patriarchal  Cross — {See  p.  161  and  fig.  56,  p.  173). 

Patty-fitch Y  Cross — (pp.  164,  173). 

Patty,  Pat^e  (Formy,  Form^e)— A  form  of  the  cross,  each  arm 
expanding  from  the  centre  and  terminated  by  a  straight 
line  {v.  p.  163).     Nisbet  uses  this  term  for  dove-tailed. 

Patty-throughout — Means  that  the  bearing  is  carried  right  out 
to  the  edge  of  the  shield  (Plate  XV.,  fig.  3). 

Pavilion — A  tent.  It  is  also  the  name  given  to  the  canopy 
under  which  the  arms  of  sovereigns  are  sometimes 
represented  {v.  Chapter  VI.  on  External  Orna- 
ments in  Vol.  II.). 
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Paw  (F.  patte) — The  foot  of  an  animal,  couped,  or  erased  at  the 

first  joint ;  distinguish  from  Gamb, 
Peacock  {Y.paon) — Is  drawn  passant  unless  it  is  blazoned  as  a 
Peacock  in  its  ?rit>¥.  (F,  paon  rouant) — It  is  then  drawn  with 

tail  expanded  in  a  circle. 
Pean — A  form  of  ermine,  a  fur  with  a  sable  ground  and  golden 

spots  (Plate  IV.,  fig.  4). 
Pearl — The  precious  gem  used  to  denote  silver  or  white  in  an 

obsolete  mode  of  blazoning. 
Pearled  (F.  greU) — Adorned  with  pearls. 
Peel  (F.  pelU) — A  baker's  instrument 
Pegasus — The  winged  horse  of  mytholog^y  {v,  ante,  p.  313). 
Pelican — In    Armory  is    drawn    conventionally ;    usually  with 

expanded  wings,  and  with  neck  embowed,  vulning  its 

breast  whence  drops  of  blood  distil  for  the  nourishment 

of  her  young  ones  which  are  placed  beneath  her  in  the 

nest ;  she  is  then  said  to  be  a 
Pelican  in  her  piety— (5^^  above,  Plate  XXVIII.,  fig.  12). 
Pellet — A  sable  roundle  (see  Ogress,  Gunstone,  and  p.  201). 
Pendent — Hanging  down. 
Penon,  or  Pennon— A  small  oblong  pointed  flag. 
Penoncelle,  or  Pencil — A  diminutive  of  the  pennon. 
Penny-yard-penny— A  silver  penny. 
Pentalpha— A  cabalistic  figure  formed  by  a  single  line  crossing 

and  recrossing  so  as  to  make  five  triangles. 
Per — Through,  or  by  means  of  {see  Party,  above). 
Perclose— The  half  of  a  buckled  garter. 
Perforate  (F.  perU,  cf.  ajourd) — Pierced  {see  below). 
Petronel — An  early  form  of  the  pistol. 
Pheon — The  broad  head  of  a  dart,  or  javelin.    In  English  Armory 

it  is  borne  with  the  point  towards  the  base,  in  French 

coats  the  reverse  is  usually  the  case  (z/.  Plate  XXIV., 

fig.  7). 
Phcenix — A  mythological  bird  represented  like  an  eagle  in  the 

midst  of  flames. 
Pierced  iJ^,perci,ajourd) — Is  the  term  used  when  a  cross,  mullet, 

or  other  charge  has  a  perforation  through  which  the 

field  is  visible  (Plate  XV.,  fig.  4). 

The  form  of  the  piercing  should  be  expressed  except 

in  the  case  of  mullets,  in  which  it  is  always  circular 

{v.  p.  325). 
Pile— One  of  the  Ordinaries  {see  Plates  IX.  and  XVII.). 
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Pilgrim's  Scrip— A  wallet  or  bag  {v.  p.  391). 

Pilgrim's  Staves— Bourdons  (p.  391). 

Plate — A  flat  roundlc  of  silver  (v.  p.  200). 

Platy,  or  Plat6e — Sem/  of  plates. 

Playing  Tables — A  backgammon  board. 

Ploy£— Curved,  or  bent  {v.  Plate  VI.,  figs.  9,  10). 

Point,  In — Is  said  when  piles,  swords,  etc.,  arc  arranged  in  the 

form  of  a  pile,  that  is  approaching  each  other  in  the 

base  of  the  shield. 
Pointed  (F.  aiguisd^  cf.  Fich/). 
Points — The  pendants  of  the  label. 
Points  of  the  Escucheon— (5^^  p.  65,  figs.  21,  22). 
POMEis — Green  spherical  roundles  resembling  apples  (p.  201). 
Pommelled — The  term  used  to  descnbe  the  knob,  or  pomel,  at 

the  end  of  a  sword  hilt. 
Pom m ell Y,  or  Pommetty  (F.  pommetti) — Is  said  of  a  cross  whose 

arms  end  in  balls  (Plate  XV.,  fig.  1 1). 
Popinjay    (F.   papegaye) — An    old   name   for   a    parrot    (Plate 

XXIX). 
Portcullis  (F.  herse  sarasine) — A  strong  grating  let  down  to 

close   the  passage  through  a  castle  gate ;   it  usually 

has   pikes   in    its   base,    and   chains   attached   to   its 

upper  beam. 
Posfe — The  same  position  as  statant. 
Potent — An  old  name  for  a  crutch.    The  name  given  to  a  fur 

composed  of  crutch-like  or  T-shaped  pieces  (really  only 

a  form  of  vair,  vide  p.  79,  and  Plate  IV.,  fig.  11).     It 

is  sometimes  termed 
Potent-counter-potent— ( V.  p.  79). 
Potent,  Cross— (5<?^  p.  166). 
Potent^,  or  Potency— A  partition  or  dividing  line  of  the  field 

seldom  used  (t/.  p.  85). 
Powdered — The  old  phrase  for  semd. 
Pretence,    Escucheon    of    (F.    ^cusson    sur   U    tout) — {See 

Escucheon). 
Pride,  In  (F.  rouant)—See  Peacock.    The  term  is  also  applied 

to  a  Turkey  cock  with  tail  expanded. 
Proper — Borne  of  its  natural   colours  (F.  au  naturel;  of  flesh 

carnation). 
Pur  fled— Bordered  {bord^\ 
PURPURE — The  heraldic  name  of  the  colour  purple. 
Pyot— A  magpie. 
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Quadrate — In  the  fonn  of  a  square.  When  a  cross-potent  has  a 
square  projection  in  the  centre  it  is  said  to  be  a  cross- 
poUni-quadrafe,  as  in  the  arms  of  Lichfield  (Plate 
XV.,  fig.  s). 

Quarrel — The  name  for  a  cross-bow  bolt  {v,  p.  367). 

Quarter  {Y.  franc  guariier)—PL  Sub-Ordinary  (v.  Chapter  VI., 

p.  174). 

Quartered  (F.  dcarteU)  —  Divided  into  quarters  or  quar- 
terings  (Plate  V.,  fig.  9). 

Quarterings,  or  Quarters  (F.  ifcar/e/ures)—Dif[eTQnt  coats, 
not  necessarily  only  four  in  number,  combined  in  one 
escucheon  to  denote  descent,  etc  (see  Chapter  on 
Marshalling  in  Vol.  II.). 

Quarterly  (F.  /cartel/) — The  division  of  the  shield  by  a  perpen- 
dicular and  a  horizontal  line  into,  four  nearly  equal  parts 
called  quarters  (Plate  V.,  figs.  9,  10). 

Quarter-pierced — said  of  a  cross  having  a  square  opening  in  the 
centre. 

QUATREFOIL — A  herb  with  four  leaves. 

Queue— The  tail  of  a  beast. 

Queue-Fourch6e— Having  a  double  tail  (Plate  XXIV.,  fig.  9). 

Quise,  a  LA  (for  d  la  cuisse) — Said  of  the  leg  of  a  bird  erased  at 
the  thigh. 

R 

Radiant  (F.  ray^wi/)— Shining  with  rays  (Plate  XL,  fig.  8). 

Raguled,  or  Raguly  (F.  ragul/y  cf.  Ebranch/  and  ^^^//)— Like 
the  stem  of  a  tree  from  which  the  branches  have  been 
looped.  It  is  also,  but  very  infrequently,  used  as  a 
line  of  partition,  and  is  drawn  with  regular  projections, 
as  in  Plate  XV.,  fig.  2. 

Rainbow— Conventional  {v.  Plate  XXXL,  fig.  4),  v,  p.  328,  and 
Arc  en  ciel. 

Rampant — Standing  upright  on  the  hind  legs  {cf,  F.  accul/^ 
of  a  rearing  horse).  In  Foreign  Heraldry  this  is  the 
normal  position  of  the  lion,  and  does  not  need  to  be 
expressed.  DAzur^  au  lion  iVor^  is  Asure,  a  lion 
rafnpani  or.  A  bull  rampant  is  said  to  be  furieuxy 
a  horse,  ejiir/,  or  cadr/  (cf.  F.  grimpanty  applied  to 
a  stag). 
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Rampant-gardant — Standing  up  on  the  hind-legs,  but  with  the 

face  affronUe  (of  the  lion  F.  Uopard-Honnd)  {v.  Plate 

XXIV.,  (i%.  2.). 
Ram  PANT- REGARD  A  NT — Standing  up  upon  the  hind-legs,  but  with 

the  head  looking  backwards  {v.  Plate  XXIV.,  fig  3). 
Rampant-sejant — Sitting  in  profile,  but  pawing  the  air. 
Ravissant  (see  French  Glossary) — Is  the  term  applied  to  a  beast 

of  prey  carrying  off  an  animal  in  its  jaws. 
Rayonnant  (F.  rayomU) — Adorned  with  beams  of  light  {v.  Plate 

XL,  ^%,  8). 
Rays — Of  the  sun  are  sixteen  in  number. 

Rebated  {cf.  F.  en  retrait) — Having  a  portion  of  the  end  removed. 
Recercel^e — Having    the   ends  curled  back  in  circular  form 

(applied  to  the  cross,  v,  p.  169),  cf.  cercelUe, 
Reflected,  or  Reflexed — Bent  back ;  usually  said  of  the  line 

or  chain  attached  to  the  collar  of  an  animal,  and  bent 

over  the  back  of  it. 
Regardant — Looking  backward  (v.  Plate  XXIV.,  ^%,  3). 
Reindeer — In  Heraldry,  is  drawn  as  a  stag  having  two  sets  of 

attires. 
Rere-mouse— A  bat. 
Rest    (F.    ciaricorde)—{S^    Clarion).      {v.    Plate    XXXVI L, 

fig.  II.) 
Retorted — Bent,  or  twisted  back. 
Retranch^ — ( V.  French  Glossary). 
Revel — A  Scottish  term  for  rowel. 
Reversed— (K  Plates  XIV.,  fig.  5  ;  XVI L,  fig.  9). 
Riband — A  diminutive  of  the  bendlet 
Rigged  (F.  iquippd\  habilU). 
Rising  (F.  essorani) — Preparing  for  flight ;  said  of  birds  only 

(t/.  Plate  XXVI 1 1.,  fig.  7),  cf.  rousant 
ROMPU — Fracted  or  broken  (v.  Plate  XIV.). 
Rose — In  modern  cadency  is  the  difference  used  by  the  seventh 

son. 
Rounded — (F.  arrondi). 

ROUNDLES— Sub-Ordinaries  {jsee  Chapter  VL,  Plate  XXI L). 
Rousant — Said  of  swans  with  wings  endorsed  and  preparing  for 

flight. 
Ruby — The  gem  used  to  denote  gules  in  the  obsolete  system  of 

blazoning  by  precious  stones  {v.  p.  72). 
RUSTRE — (F.    ruste) — A    lozenge    with   a   circular   piercing    (t/. 

p.  196). 
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Sable — The  tincture  black. 

Sagittary — A  centaur,  armed  with  bow  and  arrow  {v.  p.  314). 

Salamander— -( K  p.  308). 

Sall\nt,  or  Salient  (F.  cadr/^  or  effar^^  cf.  Rampant) — Leaping ; 
of  a  horse  on  its  haunches  {cf,  Plate  XXIV.,  fig.  7). 

Saltire  (F.  sautoir) — The  Ordinary  shaped  like  an  X. 

Saltireways  (F.  en  sautoir) — Arranged  in  the  form  of  a  saltire. 

Saltorels  (F.  flanchis^  Spanish  aspas) — Small  saltires.  (Plate 
XVI.,  fig.  12.) 

Sans-nombre — Synonym  for  Semd, 

Sapphire — The  precious  stone  used  for  azure  in  the  system  of 
blazoning  by  gems  {v.  p.  72). 

Saracen's  Head — The  head  of  a  Moor,  usually  borne  wreathed 
of  two  colours  (Plate  XXIII.,  fig.  4.) 

Sarcell6  {RecerceUe)—{y.  p.  169). 

Sardonyx — The  gem  representing  Sanguine  in  the  blazon  of 
arms  by  gems  {v.  p.  72). 

Satyr — A  mythological  figure,  half  man  (homed),  half  goat 

Scaled  (F.  icailU), 

Scallop  (F.  coquille^  vannet) — ( K  Escallop), 

Scarpe — A  diminutive  of  the  bend-sinister,  very  seldom  used. 

SciNTiLLANT  (F.  I'tincellant) — Sparkling,  or  emitting  sparks. 

Scrip — A  pilgrim's  purse. 

SCROGGS  or  ScROUGS — A  Scottish  term  of  blazon  for  leafless 
branches  of  trees  {v,  p.  335). 

Scroll — A  ribbon  charged  with  a  motto  {v.  Escroll). 

SCRUTTLE — A  winnowing  fan. 

Sea-dog  (F.  chien-de-mer) — A  seal,  drawn  conventionally  with  a 
beaver's  tail,  a  finned  crest  along  the  whole  back,  with 
webbed  feet,  and  a  scaly  body  and  legs  {v,  p.  316). 

Sea-horse  (F.  cheval-marin^) — A  monstrous  animal ;  the  head 
and  fore-body  of  a  horse,  with  webbed  feet  joined  to  a 
fish-like  tail  {v.  p.  315). 

Sea-lion  (F.  lion-marind) — As  the  preceding,  with  the  substitu- 
tion of  the  head  and  mane  of  a  lion  {v.  p.  315). 

Sea-pellok — A  Scottish  term  of  blazon  for  a  dolphin. 

Seeded — Applied  to  roses,  indicating  the  colour  of  the  seed- 
vessels  ;  also  to  pomegranates  (Plate  XXXIII.,  fig.  10). 

Segreant — Applied  to  wyverns  and  gryphons  when  represented 
rampant  with  endorsed  or  expanded  wings  (7/.  Plate 
XXX.). 
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Sejant  (F.  assis,  accroupt) — Sitting. 

Sejant-addorsed  —Said  of  two  beasts  sitting  back  to  back. 

Semi^ — Strewn,  or  powdered  regularly,  with  small  charges  (7^ 

Plate  IX.,  figs.  8,  9,  10). 
Sengreen — A  house-leek. 
Seraph  (F.  siraphin) — A  child's  head  between   three  pairs  of 

wings,  the  two  uppermost  and  the  two  lowest  crossed. 
Shack-bolt  (F.  ceps)—\  fetter. 
Shafted — Handled  ;  said  of  a  spear  or  pike. 
Shake- FORK —A /tf//,  ox  pair U^  with  chevron-pointed  ends  (Plate 

XVII.). 
Shambroughs— A  kind  of  slipper. 

Shears  {Y. forces d,  tondeur)—{V.  p.  409,  Plate  XVII.,  fig.  12). 
Sheep — (Grazing,  F.  br^bis ;  passant,  F.  nwuton). 
Shivered  (F.  /^/a//)— Broken  irregularly. 
Sinister— The  left  hand  side.    (Bend-sinister,  p.  144). 
SiNOPLE — The  French  term  for  vert^  or  green. 
Siren — A  mermaid. 
Skene — A  Scottish  knife,  or  dagger. 

Slashed — Ornamented  with  slashings  ;  />.,  apertures  cut  in  a  vest- 
ment to  allow  the  lining,  or  under  garment,  to  be  seen. 
Slipped — Having  a  slip  or  stalk  torn  off  from  the  stem  ;  applied 

to  leaves  and  flowers  (Plate  XXIII.). 
Spancelled — Is  said  of  a  horse  whose  fore  and  hind  legs  are 

hobbled  together. 
Sphvnx — A  mythological  creature,  described  under  Monsters. 
Splendour,  In — A  term  applied  to  the  sun  irradiated  and  having 

a  human  face  (Plate  XXXI.,  fig.  i.) 
Spotted  (F.  moucheU ;  of  insects,  mirailU^  bigarriy  fnarqui\ 
Springing — Equivalent  of  rampant,  used  for  stags  and  smaller 

beasts. 
Staff — (Of  a  bishop  F.  crosse;  of  a  pilgrim  F.  bourdon). 
Standard — i^See  Chapter  on  Standards  in  Vol.  II.). 
Staple — An  iron  fastening. 

Star— (See  Mullet,  and  Estoile,  and  Plate  XXXI.,  figs.  5,  8.) 
Starved  (F.  ^1/////)— Denuded  of  leaves. 
Statant  {Y.pos/,  statant,  arreU) — Standing. 
Stock  (F.  chicot,  estoc) — The  stem  of  a  tree. 
Stkllion — An  old  name  for  a  lizard  or  salamander. 
Stoned— Set  with  a  gem  (Plate  XXII.,  fig.  9). 
Strawberry-leaves  {Y.feuilles  de  acAe)— The  conventional  term 

for  the  foliations  of  coronets  and  crowns. 
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Stringed  (F.  cordi) — Said  of  a  musical  instrument  with  cords  or 

strings  ;  also  of  the  cord  or  belt  of  a  bugle-horn,  or  of  a 

bow. 
SUFFLUE — An  old  name  for  a  Rest^  or  Clarion^  q.v^ 
SURCOAT — The  portion  of  the  field  of  an  escucheon  lying  between 

a  pair  oiflaunches^  or  Jlasques  {v.  p.  197,  Plate  XIX.)- 
Surmounted  (F.  surtnonte) — A  charge  upon  which  another  is 

placed  is  sometimes  said  to  be  surmounted  by  it. 
SURTOUT,  SuR   LE   TOVT— Over  a//,  said  of   an  escucheon  of 

pretence. 
Sustained — An   English  phrase  for  soutenu  (for  which  see  the 

Glossary  of  French  Terms.) 
SwEPE — A  synonym  for  the  balista  or  mangonel  (?'.  p.  381.) 
Swivel — A  name  for  a  handcuff,  or  locket ;  two  rings  connected 

by  a  bolt  {see  Vol.   II.,  under  Badges,  the  Percy 

badge. 
Sykes — K  fountain  drawn  conventionally  {v.  p.  204,  ante^  and  Plate 

XXII.,  fig.  5).      Sometimes  isolated  mounts  with  tufts 

of  sedge  are  so  called. 


Tabard — A    surcoat,    embroidered    or    painted    with    armorial 

bearings,  now  used  by  officers  of  arms. 
Tailed— (Of  comets,  etc.,  F.  caud(f^  and  cometi^  Plate  XXXI., 

fig.  6  ;  of  animals,  queud\ 
Talbot — An  old  English  hunting  dog. 
Target — A  circular  shield. 
Tau — A  cross  in  the  shape  of  a  T  (p.  173). 
Tawny,  Tenn^: — The  tincture  Orange. 
Terrace  (F.  terrasse) — A  diminutive  of  the  champagne  (a  narrow 

mount  in  base,  bounded  by  a  straight  line). 
Thoye — An  old  name  for  a  lynx. 
Thunderbolt    (F.  foudre) — Conventionally   represented    as    a 

twisted    bar    inflamed    at    the    ends ;    winged,    and 

having  issuing  from  its  centre  four  forked  and  barbed 

darts  in  saltire. 
Tiara — The  iriregno,  or  Papal  mitre.    A  white  cap  of  oval  shape, 

rising  from  an  open   crown ;    encircled  by  two  other 

coronets,  and  surmounted  by  a  small  orb  with  its  cross. 

The  tiara  has  infulce^  or   pendants,  embroidered  with 

gold,  and  fringed. 
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TlERCED  (F.  //>n:/)— Divided  into  three  approximately  equal  areas ; 
applied  to  the  field.  (For  the  diflferent  modes  of 
tiercing  see  pp.  96,  97,  and  Plate  VI.) 

Tilting-Spear— A  blunted  lance  (v.  Crone/), 

Timbre — A  French  term  for  the  helmet  with  its  wreath,  lambre- 
quins, and  crest. 

Tincture — Heraldic  colour. 

TiRLACE— Old  Scotch  for  Trellis. 

TiRRET,  or  Turret — A  manacle  or  swivel  {v.  Badges,  Vol.  II.). 

ToisON  d*Or — The  badge  of  the  Order  of  the  Golden  Fleece. 

Topaz — The  precious  stone  used  to  denote  ^r,  or  gold,  in  the 
fanciful  system  of  blazoning  by  gems  (7/.  p.  72). 

TORQUED  (F.  tortilUy-  Wreathed  or  twisted  (Plate  XII.,  fig.  6), 

Torse — An  old  term  for  the  crest-wreath. 

TORTEAU — A  flat  cake  ;  in  English  Heraldry  tinctured  gules  (v, 
ante^  p.  200). 

TORTOILY — An  old  word  for  sem^  of  torteaux. 

Touching  (At  the  points)— (^  F.  Appoint^;  AbouU), 

TOURN  6— Regardant. 

Towered  (F.  donjonni) — Having  turrets. 

TRANSFIXED—Pierced  through. 

Transfluent — The  term  applied  to  a  stream  passing  through  the 
arches  of  a  bridge. 

Transposed — Removed  from  its  ordinary  position. 

Trefoiled  (F.  treJU) — As  applied  to  a  cross,  denotes  that  its  arms 
terminate  in  trefoils  ;  as  applied  to  another  Ordinary,  it 
denotes  that  it  is  edged  with  trefoils  ;  as  applied  to  the 
field,  it  is  an  abbreviated  expression  for  sem^  of  trefoils. 

Treill^  (F.  treillisd^  or  trellised) — Latticed  as  distinguished  from 
fretty  (v.  p.  105). 

Trellis— ( V.  p.  107). 

Tressure  (F.  trkheur) — A  diminutive  of  the  orle  (r/.  p.  185). 

Tressure-flory  (F.  tricheur-Jleur-de-lis^) — A  small  single  orle 
ornamented  with  fleurs-de-lis ^  all  the  heads  of  which 
point  outwards,  and  the  stalks  inward  (z/.  p.  186). 

Tressure-flory-counter-flory — The  same  as  the  above,  but 
with  the  difference  that  the  heads  (and  stalks)  point 
alternately  outwards  and  inwards. 

Tressure-flory-counter-flory  (Double)— The  Royal  Tres- 
sure of  Scotland  {v,  p.  186). 

Tricorporate — Having  three  bodies  united  in  a  single  head 
{v,  Plate  XXIV.,  fig.  10). 
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Trident — A  long  handled  fish-spear  with  three  prongs,  or  teeth. 

Triparted— Divided  into  three. 

Trippant,  Tripping — The  term  applied  to  animals  of  the  chase 

in  tht  passanfy  or  walking,  attitude  (Plate  XXVI.,  Hg.  7). 
Trononn^  (F.  trongonn^) — Dismembered  ;  divided  but  preserving 

the  general  outline. 
Truncated,  Trunked — Said  of  trees  whose  stems  cut  smoothly 

off  at  top  and  bottom. 
Trunked  (F.  ^i^w/^')— Having  the  trunk  of  a  specified  colour. 
Trussing  (F.  empi^tani)—Tht  term  applied  to  a  bird  of  prey  that 

has  seized  with  claws  and  beak  another  animal. 
Turned-up  (F.  rebrassi) — Said  of  a  cap  of  which  the  edging  or 

lining  (of  a  different  colour)  is  shown. 
Turreted  (F.  donjontU) — Having  small  towers. 
Tusked  (F.  <if7//e^)— Having  teeth  or  tusks  (F.  of  tusks,  defendu) ; 

used  when  these  differ  from  the  ordinary  colour,  or  from 

that  of  the  body. 

U 

Umbrated  (F.  ombri) — Shadowed  or  shaded. 

Und6e,  Undy  (F.  ond/)—V^2L\Y  {v,  p.  84). 

Unguled  (F.  ongU) — Having  hoofs  ;  applied  to  stags,  unicorns, 

bulls,  etc.,  whose  cloven  feet  are  of  a  different  tincture 

from  the  rest  of  the  body. 
Unicorn — A  fabulous  animal,  having  the  general  form  of  a  horse, 

but  with  a  twisted  horn  proceeding  from  its  forehead, 

the  beard  of  a  goat,  cloven  feet,  and  a  lion's  tail. 
Urchin  (F.  h^risson) — An  old  name  for  the  hedgehog. 
Urd^e,  Urdy— (5^^  partition  lines,  p.  85). 
Urinant — The  term  for  a  fish  paleways  but  with  its  head  in  base  ; 

the  reverse  of  hauriant. 


Vair— One  of  the  heraldic  furs  (see  p.  ^^^  Plate  IV.). 

Vair6 — Vair  of  other  tinctures  than  the  usual  blue  and  white  {see 

Plate  IV.,  fig.  10). 
Vallary  Crown— The  crown  of  palisades  (Vol.  II.,  p.  250). 
Vambrace — Armour  for  the  arm. 
Vambraced — Wearing  a  vambrace. 
Vamplate  (F.  arret  de  lance) — The  circular  plate  of  steel  fixed  on 

a  tilting  lance  to  protect  the  hand. 
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Vannet — An  escallop  shell  without  ears,  and  showing  the  inside 

of  the  shell  {cf.  Escallop). 
Venus — The  colour  vert  in  the  obsolete  system  of  blazoning  by 

planets  {v,  p.  72). 
Verdoy — An  old  term  for  a  bordure  charged  with  flowers,  fruit,  or 

leaves. 
Vert  (F.  sinople) — The  tincture  ^(?^«. 
Vervels,  Verrules,  Verrels— Small  rings,  or  ferules. 
Vested — Habited. 
Vigilance— The  stone  held  by  a  stork  or  crane  in  its  uplifted  foot 

is  thus  called  (z/.  p.  275). 
Vigilant — In  an  attitude  of  watchfulness. 
Vires — Concentric  annulets  {v,  Plate  XXII.,  fig.- 10). 
Viroled  (F.  viroU) — Ornamented  with  rings,  or  verrels  (Plate 

XXVII.,  fig.  10). 
Vizor — The  movable  part  of  a  basinet  (the  ^^ garde-visure"). 
Voided  (F.  vid^) — Is  said  of  an  Ordinary  of  which  the  interior  is 

removed  leaving   the  field  visible  within  the  narrow 

outlines  (z/.  Plate  XV.,  figs.  9,  10) ;   also   Plate  XVI., 

fig-3- 
Voider — A  diminutive  of  the  Sub-Ordinary  the  Flauncke,  rarely 

used  in  practice  {v,  p.  197). 
Vol — A  pair  of  wings  conjoined  (Plate  XXVI I L,  fig.  5). 
Volant— Flying. 
Vorant  (F.  engoulant) — Devouring,  or  swallowing  whole  (Plate 

XXX.,  fig.  2),  cf.  Empi^tanty  and  distinguish. 
VULNANT,    VULNING — Wounding ;    said    of   a    pelican    (Plate 

XXVIII.,  fig.  12). 
VULN  ED — Wounded. 


W 

Water  Bags,  or  W.^ter  Budgets— (.S"^^  Plate  XXXIV.,  fig.  12, 

p.  372). 
Wattled  (F.  barbi) — A  term  used  for  the  gills  of  a  cock,  or 

cockatrice,    when    the    colour   has    to    be    expressed 

{cf.  Plate  XXX.,  ^g.  9).     {St^  Jelloped,) 
Wavy— (f^.    Undy,      A  line  of  partition  (p.  83);   Plate  XXXI., 

fig,  II.    When  said  of  a  rough  sea  (F.  mer  agiti\ 
Weel — A  fish-pot  of  ozier  work. 
Weir,  Wear — A  dam  of  wattles  interwoven. 
Wervels— F.  Vervels, 
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Whirlpool— K  Gurges, 

Winged — (F.  aii^) — Having  wings. 

Woodman  (F.  sauvage) — A  savage. 

Wreath  (F.  tor  til;  bourlet) — The  twisted  bands  of  silk  round  the 
base  of  the  crest.    Also  any  chaplet  or  garland. 

Wreathed  (F.  cMi ;  tortilU) — Having,  or  wearing,  a  wreath 
(Plate  XXIII) ;  sometimes  said  of  an  Ordinary  (v.  Plate 
XII.,  fig.  6). 

Wyvern — A  monstrous  animal.  The  wyvern  of  British  Heraldry, 
a  dragon  with  only  two  legs,  and  resting  on  a  nowed 
tail,  does  not  differ  from  the  dragon  as  generally  depicted 
in  Foreign  Heraldry  (2/.  Plate  XXX.,  fig.  8). 
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GLOSSARY  OF  THE  FRENCH  TERM'S 

OF  BLAZON. 


(N.B —  The  Reader  is  adinsed  to  consult  the  Index 
for  further  references.) 


ABAisst — This  term  is  applied  —  (i.)  To  an  Ordinar>'  or  other 
charge  when  it  occupies  a  lower  place  in  the  shield  than 
that  which  is  usually  assigned  to  it.  Thus,  a  chief  is 
said  to  be  abaiss/  when  it  does  not  reach  to  the  top  edge 
of  the  shield  ;  or  again,  when  two  chiefs  appear  in  the 
same  coat  (v.  Plate  XI.,  fig.  4,  and  p.  129)  the  lower  is 
said  to  be  cd>aissi  beneath  the  upper.  The  fess  and  the 
chevron  arc  sometimes  found  abaiss^s. — (2.)  To  the 
wings  of  an  eagle,  or  other  bird  {au  vol  abaiss/\  when 
their  points  are  directed  to  the  base  of  the  shield. — (3.) 
To  a  sword,  or  other  weapon,  held  with  its  point  down- 
ward. 

A  DIME  {v.  Cceur) — Is  the  name  given  to  the  centre  point  (p.  65, 
fig.  21)  of  the  shield.  A  charge  occupying  this  position 
is  said  to  be  en  abime;  but  if  it  be  the  sole  charge  its 
position  is  not  expressed.  De  Clisson  :  cPAzur,  d 
trots  molettes  d* argent  et  un  croissant  du  meme  en  abime, 
{Azure,  a  crescent  between  three  mullets  argent.) 

About^ — Is  the  term  applied  to  lozenges,  and  other  like  charges, 
which  touch  each  other  by  their  acute  points.  When 
the  points  of  piles,  etc.,  have  a  charge  (as  a  rose)  at  the 
end  the  same  term  is  used.  The  ermine  spots  in  the 
arms  of  Hurleston  of  England  :  Argent,  four  ermine 
spots  in  cross  sable,  are  thus  blazoned  :  d Argent  d 
quatre  queues  d^hermine  en  croix  et  aboutt^es  en  cceur, 
because  the  upper  points  of  the  spots  touch  each  other 
in  the  centre  of  the  shield. 
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ACCOL^ — This  term  is  used — (i.)  Of  two  escucheons  placed  side 
by  side  so  as  to  touch  each  other,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
arms  of  husband  and  wife  when  borne  in  distinct  es- 
cucheons. Louis  XIV.  bore  the  arms  of  France  and 
Navarre  thus  accoUs  {see  Chapter  on  Marshalling). 
— (2.)  Of  mascles,  lozenges,  and  other  charges,  which 
are  conjoined  or  touch  each  other.  Thus  in  the  arms  of 
Rohan  the  mascles  are  accoUes  {de  Gueules^  d  fieuf 
tnAcles  (Tory  accoUes  et abouUes  degueules)  cf.  DE  QuiNCY, 
Plate  XIX.,  fig.  II.— (3.)  Of  shields,  surrounded  by  the 
collar,  or  ribbon,  of  an  Order  of  Knighthood. — (4.)  It  is 
also  used  erroneously  for  collet^^  q,v. 

ACCOM pagn^  de — This  term  is  employed  when  an  Ordinary,  or 
other  principal  charge  occupying  the  middle  of  the 
shield,  has  other  charges  accompanying  it  (distinguish 
from  Accost^).  Esparbez  :  iP Argent  d  la  fasce  de 
gueules  accompagn^e  de  trots  merle ites  de  sable  {Argent^ 
a /ess  between  three  martlets  sable), 

Accorn6 — This  is  said  of  animals  whose  horns  are  of  a  different 
tincture  from  that  of  their  bodies  ;  (Sx  Behn  :  d*Azur^ 
d  trots  rencontres  de  belter  dargent^  accorndes  il*or). 

Accost^ — This  term  is  used — (i.)  Of  charges  placed  side  by  side. — 
(2.)  Instead  of  Accompagnd {see  above)  when  the  charges 
run  in  the  same  direction  as  the  piece  which  they 
accompany.  Thus  the  sword  in  the  arms  granted  to  her 
brothers  in  memory  of  Jeanne  d'Arc  is  accosts  hy  the 
fleurs-de-lis  {v,  Plate  XXXIV.,  fig.  i).  Argent^  a  pale 
between  six  annulets  gules  y  would  be  blazoned :  d*  Argent ^ 
au  pal  de  gueules  accosts  de  six  annulets  du  mSme^  if  the 
annulets  were  placed  paleways.  (This  is  one  of  the 
niceties  of  French  blazon.) 

AcCROUPi — This  is  the  equivalent  of  our  sejant^  as  applied  to  lions 
and  other  animals.  Our  wyvern  is  thus  drawn  (Plate 
XXX.,  fig.  8).  (Pascal-Colombier  :  d'Argent,  d  un 
singe  accroupi  de  gueules.     Cf,  Plate  XXVII.,  fig.  12). 

AccULi — Is  the  phrase  employed — (i.)  When  a  horse  or  other 
animal  is  represented  rampant,  but  thrown  back  on 
its  haunches.  (It  is  sometimes  used  for  Accroupi,) 
— (2.)  When  two  cannons  are  represented  in  the  same 
line,  with  their  breeches  opposed  to  each  other. — 
(3.)  When  two  crescents  are  represented,  the  one 
with    its    horns    upwards,  the    lower  with   its    horns 
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towards  the  base  of  the  shield.  (Ronchaux  :  d'Azur^ 
d  deux  croissans  cucuUs  tVargent^  accompagnes  de 
quatre  bezans  en  croix.) 

Adextr6  (cf.  Senestrtf) — This  is  said  of— (i.)  A  charge  which  is 
accompanied  by  another  charge  placed  upon  its  right 
side.  (Note,  that  the  position  of  this  secondary  charge 
may  also  be  in  chief,  or  in  base,  which  fact  must  then 
be  noted.) — (2.)  A  shield  which  is  charged  with  a  pale 
united  to  the  dexter  flank  is  said  to  be  adextr^,  (This 
is  really  a  partition.) 

Adoss^ — The  equivalent  of  our  addorsed;  is  used  of  animals, 
birds,  fishes,  wings,  axes,  keys,  and  other  objects  placed 
back  to  back.  (Cluny  :  iVAzury  d,  deux  cles  dor 
adoss^s  en  pal,  les  anneaux  entreiac^s.)  (Cf.  Affront ^^ 
and  see  Plate  XVIII.,  fig.  18.) 

Affaiss^ — Is  the  term  applied  to  a  fess,  or  bend,  curved  in  the 
direction  of  the  base  of  the  shield.  (It  is  the  opposite 
of  Vout^y  q.v.) 

Affront^. — Is  the  reverse  oi  Adoss^^  being  used  of  charges  which 
face  each  other.  (Chiavaro  :  de  GueuleSy  d.  deux  cUs 
dor  affron fifes  en  pal.)    (See  also  Plate  XXV.,  fig.  i). 

Affut6 — This  term  is  applied — (i.)  To  the  carriage  of  a  piece 
of  ordnance  when  it  differs  from  the  tincture  of 
the  cannon. — (2.)  It  is  also  applied  to  the  trunks  of 
trees. 

AGiTfe — Is  said  of  a  sea  with  curling  waves. 

Agneau-Pascal  —  This  is  a  lamb,  usually  passant  having  a 
nimbus  around  its  head,  and  bearing  a  banner  or 
bannerol   of  argent  charged  with   a  red  cross   (Plate 

XXVII.,  fig.  4). 
AlGLK — When  the  eagle  is  borne  in  profile,  and  in  its  natural  form, 
it  is  termed  une  aigle  de  profit;  otherwise  the  aigle  of 
Heraldry  is  always  represented  in  the  form  known  as 
displayed,  and  this  fact  does  not  therefore  need  to  be 
specified.  In  French  blazon  aigle  is  of  the  feminine 
gender.  In  early  German  examples  the  eagle  is  always 
represented  au  vol  abaiss^  {v,  Hildebrandt,  Herald- 
isches  Musterbuch,  4to,  Berlin,  1872),  and  not,  as  in 
more  recent  times,  with  the  tips  of  the  wings  raised 
above  the  head  of  the  bird.  The  development  of  the 
eagle  is  well  marked  in  Hildebrandt's  plates.  Though 
in  the    15th  century  the  wings  reach  the  level  of  the 
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head,  it  is  only  at  the  close  of  the  i6th,  or  early  in  the 
17th,  that  they  begin  to  rise  distinctly  above  it. 

AiGi.E,  Main  d' — This  is  the  technical  term  for  an  eagle's  leg  in 
French  blazon. 

AiGLONS,  AiGLETTES  (AlGLiAUX,  odso/ete)  —  Thtse  are  terms 
enployed  by  heraldic  purists  for  eagles  when  more 
than  one  appear  in  a  shield,  unless  they  are  separated 
from  each  other  by  a  fess,  bend,  or  other  Ordinary. 

AiGUl^RE — A  water- vessel  used  in  religious  ceremonies. 

AlGUlS^  (c/.  FiM) — When  a  pale,  or  cross,  etc.,  has  one  of  its 
ends  (usually  the  lowest)  sharpened,  this  is  the  phrase 
used  to  denote  the  fact.  (Bouton,  Nouveau  Traitd  de 
Blason^  pp.  196-7,  distinguishes  between  ^Lpalfich^  and 
a  pal  aiguisi^  considering  that  in  the  latter  case  both 
ends  are  pointed.     This  is  a  mistake.) 

AiLI^: — Birds  with  plumage,  insects  with  wings,  or  windmills  with 
sails,  of  a  different  colour  from  the  body,  are  said  to  be 
aiUs  of  that  tincture.  So  also,  hearts,  hands,  swords, 
animals,  and  other  charges  which  have  not  naturally 
wings,  are  said,  when  wings  are  added  to  them,  to  be 
aiUs  of  such  and  such  a  tincture. 

Aire — This  is  the  technical  name  of  the  nest  in  which  a  pelican 
and  her  young  are  represented. 

AjouR^:  (Pierced) — Is  the  term  applied— (i.)  When  the  windows 
of  a  tower  or  other  building  are  of  a  colour  differing 
from  that  of  the  charge.  (Note,  that  the  gate  is  not  said 
to  be  ajour^e,  but  ouverte.) — (2.)  It  is  said  of  openings, 
usually  square,  in  the  field  ;  e.g.^  VoN  Uberacker  in 
Bavaria  bears  :  de  Gueules^  ajour^  en  chef  dune  seule 
piece  dor.  (The  opening  commences  at  the  edge  of 
the  shield.) — (3.)  A  cross  with  an  opening  in  the  centre 
is  also  said  to  be  ajourt^,  the  shape  of  the  opening  being 
specified  {v,  Percd),  (ViRY :  de  Sable,  d  la  croix 
ancr^e  d"* argent  ajourie  en  carre — Sable,  a  cross-moline 
square-pierced  argent ;  and  cf,  Plate  XV.,  fig.  4.) 

Ajout6 — The  word  is  used  in  the  very  rare  cases  in  which  the 
battlements  of  a  chief  cr^neU  differ  in  tincture  from  the 
rest  of  the  Ordinary. 

Ajust6 — Is  said  of  an  arrow  placed  on  the  string  of  a  bent  bow. 

Alais^,  Al^s^,  Alez6 — These  words  are  used  to  express  the  fact 
that  the  Ordinary  to  which  they  are  applied  does  not 
touch  the  edge  of  the  shield  with  one  (or  more)  of  its 
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extremities.    The  tenn  is  the  synonym  of  raccourd  {see 
also  retrait).    (Plate  XL,  fig.  12.) 

Alcyon — A  chimerical  bird  represented  of  a  swan-like  form, 
sitting  on  its  nest,  which  floats  on  the  waves  of  the  sea. 

Al^:r!ON — This  is  the  name  given  to  eaglets,  when  represented 
without  beaks  or  legs.  They  are  not  borne  singly 
(p.  270). 

Allum^. — Is  the  term  indicating — (i.)  The  flame  of  a  torch, 
candle,  grenade,  or  other  burning  matter,  when  it 
diflers  in  tincture  from  the  rest  of  the  charge.  (La 
Fare  :  cPAzur^  d,  troix  flambeaux  d'or  allum^s  de 
gueules.) — (2.)  It  is  also  used  to  indicate  the  colour  of 
the  eyes  of  birds  and  other  animals. 

Amphitkre  {Amphist^re^  Bouton,.  Noureau  TraiU  de  Blason) 
— A  winged  serpent  (v,  p.  309). 

AMPHlSBfeNE — {Cf,  Antphisbasna  in  English  Glossary), 

ANCHfe — A  term  applied  to  the  curving  of  a  scimitar  ;  the  horn  of 
a  stag,  a  bend,  etc.  (Von  Molsbach  :  dAzur  h  une 
demi-ramure  de  cerf  anMe  et  cheifilUe  de  six  cors 
d  argent,) 

Ancolie — An  imaginary  flower  of  three  petals,  its  slipped  stalk  is 
always  upwards. 

Ancr6 — Said  of  crosses  and  saltires  whose  arms  divide  into 
pieces  like  the  flukes  of  a  grapnel  (?/.  Plate  XVL, 
figs.  I,  2). 

Angemme,  ou  Angenne— a  flower  of  heraldry  very  rarely  met 
with,  and  with  regard  to  which  heralds  differ  as 
to  whether  it  be  a  quatre-  or  a  cinque-foil.  Bouton 
makes  it  of  five  thin  separate  petals  with  a  small 
round  piece  in  the  centre.  The  Counts  of  Tancar- 
VILI.E  bear :  de  Gueules^  d,  Pt^cusson  d argent,  d  Porle 
dangemmes  dor  {Nouveau  Traits  de  Blason,  p.  391. 
As  used  by  the  English  Tankervilles,  temp. 
Edward  I.,  they  did  not  differ  from  the  ordinary 
cinquefoils). 

Anc;i.^- — Said  of  a  cross,  or  saltire,  which  has  rays  or  other  figures 
in  its  angles.  The  Florentine  Machiavelli  bore  : 
Argent,  a  cross  azure,  angU  with  four  nails  of  the  same, 
(Note  that  this  differs  from  between  four  nails,  the  latter 
are  in  saltire  in  the  Machiavelli  coat.) 

Angon — The  head  of  a  spear. 

Anille — A  French  form  of  the  mill-rind,  ox  fer  de  moulin;  it  is 
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formed  by  two  semi -circles  addorsed  and  connected  by 

two  horizontal  bands  which  thus  leave  a  nearly  square 

aperture. 
Anill^e  (Croix)   (cf.  NilUe) — A    cross  anilUe  has  the  appear- 
ance of  being  formed  out  of  two  anilleSy  one  in  pale  the 

other  in  fess. 
Anim6  (cf.  Allumi) — A  term  applied  to  describe  the  tincture  of 

the  eyes  of  animals. 
Annelet— The  equivalent  of  our  annulety  a  ring  of  metal  of  equal 

width  all  round. 
Antique,  k  la — A  term  used  to  denote  a  fashion  no  longer  in 

general  use ;  a  couronne  ^  Vantique  is  the  rayed,  or 

Eastern,  crown  (p.  395). 
Appaum6 — Said   of  a   hand   extended  and  showing  the  palm. 

Waroquier  :    {TAzur^  d   une  main  dexire  d* argent 

appawnde  etposde  en  pal. 
Appoint^ — Is    said  of   chevrons,  lozenges,   swords,   and  other 

charges  which  touch  each  other  at  the  point  {v,  Plate 

XVII.,  fig.  3). 
Aquilon  {cf,  Borie^  etc.) — A  conventional  representation  of  the 

north   wind,  as   the   head   of  an   infant  with  inflated 
cheeks  (7/.  p.  213). 
Arc  en  Ciel — The  conventional  colours  by  which  this  is  repre- 
sented in  Foreign  Armory  are  :  or^  gules^  vert^  argent. 
Any    others   require    specification    {see   Plate    XXXI., 

fig.  42,  p.  328.) 
Arche  de  Noe — Is  drawn  like  the  toy  of  our  infancy,  but  in  some 

Polish  coats  has  a  high  prow  and  stem  ending  in  lion's 

heads. 
ARCHitRES — These  are  the  slits,  or  apertures,  usually  cruciform, 

made  in  the  battlements,  or  walls,  of  a  fortress  to  admit 

of  the  passage  of  arrows. 
ARCTi: — Curved  in  an  arc,  an  ojd  phrase  of  Petra  Sancta. 
Ardent— Said  of  a  glowing  coal.    The  coat  of  Carbonnieres  is : 

ifAzur^  d  guatre  bandes  d^argent  chargt^es  de  charbons 

de  sable,  ardentes  degueules. — Azure,  four  bendlets  argent 

charged  with  coals  sable  inflamed  gules,      {Inflamed 

scarcely  conveys  the  correct  idea.) 
Argent— Silver. 
Argus,  T^te  d' — Is  represented  in  the  form  of  a  human  head  j^w/ 

of  eyes.      It  is  the  canting   charge   of  the  arms  of. 

Santeuil(7/.  p.  213). 
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ARMi — Is  said — (i.)  Of  the  talons  of  animals  ; — (2.)  Of  the  heads 

of  arrows,  spears,  etc.,  when  these  differ  in  tincture  from 

the  rest  of  the  bearing.      It  is  also  used  of  a  man 

wearing  armour. 
Armes-pleines — The   term  for  the  undifferenced  coat  of  arms 

which,  in  theory,  belongs  to  the  head  of   a  family 

alone. 
Arrach^ — A  term   equivalent  to  both   eradicated^  and  erased j 

(De  Launay  :  d^ Argent^  d  un  arbre  de  sinople  arrachi; 

Groin  :   d* Argent^  d  trots  tetes  de  lion  arrachdes  de 

gueules^  couronn^es  d*or\ 
Arrets  (Pos^) — Standing  still,  equivalent  to  statant. 
Arrets-de-Lance — Vamplates,  to   protect   the   hand  holding  a 

lance  in  the  toumay. 
Arri^RE-Main — ( V,  Contre-appautn^e), 
Arrondi — Curved  into  a  circular  form. 
Assis — The    term    equivalent  to  sejant^  applied  to    dogs,   cats, 

squirrels,  etc. 
AvANT-BRAS — The  arm  from  below  the  elbow. 
AvANT-MUR  (or  Pan  de  Mur)— A  small  piece  of  wall  attached  to 

a  castle,  or  tower,  in  some  coats  (t/.  Plate  XXXVI.,  fig. 

4.)    Oriol  also  bears  :  d*Azur^  d  une  tour  senestrde 

d*un  avant  mur  d^ argent, 
AZUR — The  colour  azure ^  or  blue. 

B 

Badelaire — A  faulchion. 

BaillonnA — Is  said  of  any  animal  represented  holding  a  baton, 
or  stick,  between  its  jaws. 

Bande — The  Ordinary  known  as  a  bend. 

Bande,  En — Is  said  of  a  charge  or  charges  placed  bendways,  or 
in  the  direction  taken  by  the  bend. 

Band6— (i.)  Divided  into  bends  (of  equal  number)  (Plate  VIII., 
fig.  4). — (2.)  Banded. 

Band^-Contre-band^  —  Bendy,  counterchanged  per  bend- 
sinister. 

Banderole  ( V,  Liston), 

Banneret  (vol)— ( V,  Vol-banneret), 

Banni^RE — A  flag  of  a  square  shape,  the  distinctive  ensign  of  a 
chevalier  banneret. 

Banniere,  En — A  form  of  the  escucheon  {v,  p.  60). 
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Bar — The  fish  known  as  barbel^  generally  borne  in  pairs,  addorsed 

pale  ways  (Plate  XXIX.,  fig.  9). 
Barb^ — Bearded,  of  animals ;  wattled,  of  cocks,  dolphins,  etc. 

(Plate  XXIX.,  fig.  7). 
Bard^ — Comparisoned  in  armour ;  said  of  a  horse.     RiPERDA :  de 

Sable ^  au  chevalier  d^or^  le  cheval  bardd  d^ argent 
Barre — A  bend-sinister  (fig.   46).      Hence  comes  the  common 

mistake    as    to   a  "bastard   bar."     A  "bar-sinister" 

is  an  absurdity,  the  bar  being  a  horizontal  piece,  and  as 

much  dexter  as  sinister  (z/.  p.  136). 
Barr£ — Covered  with  bends-sinister  in  equal  numbers. 
Barroque,  En — A  term  applied  to  supporters   when  they  are 

drawn  as  if  emerging  from  behind  the  shield. 
Basilic— The  basilisk  (z/.  Plate  XXX.,  fig.  9). 
Bassinet— A  quatre-feuille, 
Bastill^ — Embattled  on  the  lower  edge.     Belot  :  d Argent,  d 

trois  lozenges    d^azur,  au  chef  cousu  bastilU  cPor, — 

Argent,  three  lozenges  azure,  a  chief  embattled  {cousu) 

or. 
Bataill^ — When  the  clapper  of  a  bell  is,  as  often,  of  a  diflferent 

colour  from  the  rest  of  the  charge,  it  is   said  to  be 

batailU,     Bellegarde  :  d'Azur,  d  une  cloche  (Sargent 

batailU  de  sable. 
Baton — (1.)  A  stick. — (2.)  A  cotice  couped  at  the  ends.     In  the 

coats  of  the  later  French  princes  it  was  used  as  a  mark 

of   difference    in    the  case  of   those   who  had  been 

legitimated  {see  Vol.  II.,  Chapter  on  Illegitimacy  ;  Plate 

XIII.,  fig.  12). 
Baton  d'esculape — A  rod  and  a  serpent  intertwined. 
Baton  fleur-de-lis6 — A  rod  ending    in  a  fleur-de-lis,  often 

arrach^,  having    roots    at  the  end  as   in  the  coat  of 

Delbene  :     Azure,    two    batons    fleur-de-lisie   and 

eradicated  in  saltire  argent  {cf  Plate  XXXIII.,  fig.  6). 
Becqu^ — Indicates  the  colour  of  the  beak  of  a  bird.    Coligni  : 

de    Gueules,    d   Paigle   d^argenf,  couronnd,  becqui,    et 

membri,  d^azur. 
Beffroi — Vair  of  the  largest  size  {v.  p.  76). 
B6lier-militaire— A  battering  ram  (Plate  XXXIV.,  fig.  8). 
B^QUILLE  DE  St.  Anthoine— a  term  for  the  cross-tau  (p.  170). 
Besant — Coin  of  gold  or  silver,  usually  without  stamp.      If  the 

head  be  depicted  it  \%figuri  {v.  p.  200). 
Besant£ — Sem^  of  bezants. 
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Besant-tourteau— A  roundle  partly  of  metal,  partly  of  colour,  is 

always  placed  on  a  field  of  colour  {v,  Tourteau-besanf), 
BlGARR^ — Said  of  a  butterfly's  wings  of  divers  colours. 
BiiAJS.Tt—Sefn^  o{ btlleties  (Plate  IX.,  fig.  ii). 
BiLLElTE — A  rectangular  figure  with  elongated  sides  ;   always 

borne  perpendicularly  unless  otherwise  specified  ;  when 

placed  horizontally  it  is  said  to  be  couch^e, 
BissE — Name  of  a  serpent  when  twined  into  knots  {cf,  Guivre), 
BOCQUET — A  lance,  or  pike-head. 

BcEUF — The  ox  has  a  pendent  tail ;  distinguish  from  taureau. 
Bonnet- A  LEAN  Ais  {ou  Bonnet  h  P  antique) — A  pointed  hat  bent 

in  the  form  of  a  semi-circle. 
Bord^ — Edged  ;  said  of  Ordinaries  having  a  bordure  of  a  diflferent 

colour  ;  also  of  the  shield  if  it  has  a  very  narrow  bordure 

(cf.  Filet  en  bordure^  and  Escarre), 
Bordure— One  of  the  Sub-Ordinaries  (?/.  Chapter  VI.). 
Bor6e— ( V,  Aquilon). 
BoucL^.— (i.)  Buckled — (2.)  Said  of  the  ring  in  the  nostrils  of  an 

animal  (cf.  Buffle;  and  Mecklenburg  in  Vol.  II.). 
BOULES — In  German   Armory  nearly  all  the  roundles  are  thus 

globular,  and  are  shaded  accordingly. 
Bourdon  (de  p^lerin)— A  pilgrim's  staff,  usually  balled  at  the 

top,  and  a  little  below  it. 
Bourdonn^  (cf.  Pommetty) — Said  of  a  cross  whose  arms  terminate, 

like  a  bourdon,  in  balls. 
BOURLET — The  wreath  of  a  crested  helm. 
Bouse— A  water  bouget  (Plate  XXXIV.,  fig.  12). 
BOUTEROLLE — The  end  of  a  scabbard,  somewhat  in  the  form  of  a 

linden  or  nenuphar  leaf. 
BOUTOIR — The  snout  of  a  boar ;  used  in  describing  the  position  of 

the  head  when  exceptionally  it  is  placed  paleways,  or  in 

bend,  le  boutoir  vers  le  chef,  ou  vers  Pangle  droit,  de 

PJcu. 
BOUTONN6— (i.)  Having  buds.— (2.)  Buttoned. 
BRANCHlr:— Branched  {v,  Tig^). 
Brebis — A  sheep  grazing  (distinguish  from  Mouton). 
Br^tess^ — Is  said  of  Ordinaries  embattled  on  both  sides,  so  that 

the  merlon  on  one  side  corresponds  to  the  merlon  on 

the  other. 
Br^tess6  (contr^) — Embattled  on  both  sides,  but  with  the  merlon 

on  the  one  side  corresponding  to  the  embrasure  on  the 

other. 
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Bris  d'huis — The  long  hinge  of  a  door  (v.  Vertenelle), 

Bris6 — (i.)  Broken  ;  said  of  lances,  chevrons,  etc.,  ViOLLE  :  dOr^ 

d  trots  cheztrons  brisis  de  sable, — (See  rompu  and  icinU 

and  distinguish). — (2.)  Differenced  by  a  brisure. 
Brochant— Is   said  of   charges   which   are   placed  upon  other 

charges  so  as  to  pass  over  them  {see  arms  of  Torsay  ; 

and  Plates  X.,  figs.  6  and  7  ;  XIII.,  fig.  12  ;  and  XIV., 

fig.  9)- 
Broyes  {cf,  Morailles) — (i.)  A  twitch  for  horses. — (2.) — A  hemp 

brake. 
Buffle — An  ox-head  with  a  ring  in  the  nostrils  is  blazoned  as  a 

tHe  de  buffle^  as  in  the  arms  of  MECKLENBURG  (Vol.  II.). 
Burble — A  diminutive  of  a  bar — a  barrulet  {v.  p.  139). 
BuREL^ — Barry  of  ten  or  more  pieces,  equal  in  number.     TORSAY  : 

BureU  d* argent  et  dazur^  h  la  bande  de  gueules  brochante 

sur  le  tout, 

C 

Cabl^ — Wreathed  {v,  TortilU\  is  said  of  Ordinaries  wreathed  like 
a  cable  (Plate  XII.,  fig.  6). 

Caboch6— Caboshed. 

Cabr^ — {Cf,  Effard).  Is  said  of  a  horse  thrown  back  on  its  haunches. 

Caduc^e — The  rod  of  Mercury,  winged  at  the  top,  and  having 
two  serpents  entwined  around  it. 

Calatravk,  Croix  de— (K  p.  167). 

Calvaire,  Croix— (K  p.  173). 

Canette — A  duck  without  beak  or  feet  like  a  merlette,  (Some 
writers,  however,  make  the  distinction  that  canettes  have 
beaks  and  feet  while  merlettes  have  not.) 

Cannel^— Invecked  {v.  pp.  83,  84). 

Canton — A  diminutive  oi  xhe  franc-quartier, 

Cantonn^ — Said  of  a  cross,  or  other  charge,  along  with  which  one 
or  more  charges  are  borne  in  the  cantons  of  the  shield. 
Thus  Brunsvelt  in  Holland  bears  :  Azure^  a  cross 
couped  argent^  cantonn^e  of  four  roses  of  the  same.  We 
should  simply  say  "between." — It  is  also  used  of  four 
charges  placed  2  and  2. 

QPi^\iQ,Yiiy^—{y,  Chaperon),     A  hood. 

Carnation — The  "proper"  colour  of  flesh. 

Carreaux — Cushions,  usually  en  lozenge, 

Caude — Said  of  a  star,  or  comet's  tail  (cf.  Contet^), 

C  EI  NT  R  it — A  synonym  for  vout^,  also. 
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Cfjntr^: — Banded  ;  said  of  a  monde,  or  orb  of  sovereignty  (Plate 

XXXVI.,  fig.  lo). 
Ckp  de  Vigne— a  vine  shoot. 
Ceps — A  handcuff. 
Cercl6 — Hooped,  or  banded. 
Chabots — Chubs,  borne  hau riant. 
Champ— The  field  of  the  shield. 
Champagne,  or  Plaine— The  base  of  the  shield  cut  off  by  a 

straight  line  ;  distinguish  from  a  mound,  which  is  made 

by  a  curved  line  (Plate  XXXII.,  figs,  i,  3,  4). 
Chandeliers  de  l'Eglise— Have  three  branches. 
Chantant — Crowing. 
Chap^. — A  division  of  the  shield  by  two   straight  lines  issuing 

from   the   middle  of  the  top  line  of  the  shield  to  the 

dexter  and  sinister  base  (Plate  VI.,  fig.  8). 
Chap6-CHAUSs6 — The  combination  of  chap^  with  chaussi  {see  the 

latter  term  below). 
CHAPi-PLOY^ — The  same  formed  by  curved,  or  concave  lines 

(Plate  VI.,  fig.  10). 
Chapelet— (i.)  A  rosary.— (2.)  A  wreath. 
Chaperon — (i.)  A  hood.— (2.)  The  hood  of  a  falcon. 
CHAPERONNife — (i.)  Wearing  a  hood. — (2.)  A  diminutive  of  rA«// 

(p.  98). 

Charg6 — Charged. 

Chateau— A  castle,  flanqued  with  towers  (Plate  XXXV.,  fig.  3  ; 
and  distinguish  from  tawer^  fig.  4). 

CHATELt— 5"^;;// of  castles  {cf.  Plate  XL,  fig.  10). 

Chaudi^re — The  cauldron  ;  a  frequent  Spanish  charge. 

CHAUSSlfe — The  reverse  of  chap^^  that  is,  the  lines  start  from  the 
middle  of  the  base  and  end  in  the  extremities  of  the  top 
line  of  the  shield.  {See  Plate  VI.,  fig.  9).  When 
the  shield  is  both  chapt'  and  chauss^  both  forms 
undergo  some  diminution,  and  theyfif/// takes  a  lozenge 
shape,  chap^-chausse^  thus  becomes  the  same  as  ifHu, 
(For  even  a  greater  diminution  see  p.  99,  arms  of 
Santapau.) 

CHAUSs6-PLOv6—C^rt//jj<'i  but  with  curved  lines(j^^  Plate  VI.,  fig.  9). 

Chaussktrapes— Caltraps. 

Chauve-SOURIS — The  bat ;  it  is  borne  displayed  like  an  eagle. 

Chef— The  chief  (Chapter  V.,  p.  127). 

Chef  de  Fr.ance — A  i^\^i azure  charged  with  ihx^^  fleurs-de-lis 
or  (in  early  coats  sem^  de  fleurs-de-lis). 
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Chef  de  l'Empire  {Germanique) —  Un  chef  eCor  cL  une  aigle  eploy^e 
de  sable  (v.  Plate  XXXVI.,  fig.  9). 

Variaitons  not  known  in  British  Armory  are  these : — 

Chef-chevron— The  union  of  the  chief  with  the  chevron  without 

any  dividing  line. 
Chef-dextre — A  chief  formed   by  a  line   proceeding  from   the 

sinister  end  of  the  top  line  of  the  shield,  and  crossing 

the  shield  to  the  point  where  the  line  forming  the  chief 

begins,  thus  making  a  long  giron,  or  triangular  bearing, 

with  its  base  on  the  dexter  flank. 
Chef-pal — The  union  of  the  chief  with  the  pale  (7^  p.  130). 
Chef-senestre— The  reverse  of  Chef-dextre  ;  the  partition  line 

starts  from  the  dexter  end  of  the  top  line  and  crosses 

to  the  sinister  flank  (Plate  VII.,  fig.  i). 
Chef-triangulaire — Is  formed  by  two  lines  starting  from  the 

extremities  of  the  top  line  of  the  shield,  and  uniting  in 

the  honour  point. 
Chef-vout6 — Is  a  chief  formed  by  an  arched  line  instead  of  by  a 

straight  one  (Plate  XI.,  fig.  5). 
Ch^.rubins — Angersheadsconjoinedwithtwoorsixwings(7/.p.2i3). 
Chevel^ — Is   said  of  human  heads  which  have  the  hair  of  a 

special  tincture  named. 
Chevill^ — Is  used   when   it  is  desired   to  give  the  number  of 

"  points  "  {cors)  on  a  stag's  attire  {cf.  arms  of  MOLSBACH 

under  AnM\ 
Chevron — The  Ordinary  so  called  may  be  abaiss^^  alais^,  brise, 

coup^^  couch^^  tfcim^,  pioy^^  vers^^  vuidd^  toum^^  etc. 
Chevron,  Divis^.  en— Parti  per  chevron  (z/.  p.  89,  Plate  V.,  fig.  8). 
Chevron,  En — Is  said  of  objects  arranged  in  the  form  taken  by 

the  Ordinary. 
CHEVRONNt— Covered  with  chevrons  (Plate  VIII.,  fig.  5). 
Chicot — ( V,  Ecot).    A  thick  knotted  stick. 
Chimere— (K  Chimcera^  p.  309). 
Choucas — The  Cornish  chough. 

Chouette — The  great  owl,  always  borne  affrontt^e  (cf.  Hibou). 
CiMiER — The  crest. 
ClNTRife— Banded  ;  said  of  the  Monde  or  Orb  (Plate  XXXVI.,  fig. 

10). 
Clairevoies — The  lozenge-shaped  spaces  within  a  fret  or  trellis. 
Claricorde — The  name  for  the  English  charge  known  as  a  rest^ 

sufflue^  clarion^  etc.  (z'.  Plate  XXXVII.,  fig.  11). 
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Cr.ARlN^. — This  term  is  used  when  it  is  desired  to  describe  the 

colour  of  the  bells  of  cows  or  sheep. 
Clfxh^.k  -  Said  of  a  cross  the  arms  of  which  are  shaped  like  the 

handle  of  an  ancient  key.    The  Cross  of  Toulouse  is  a 

cross-cUcfUe  (?'.  FLite  XV.,  fig.  \o,, 
Clx^U^. — Is  said  when  the  heads  of  nails  appear  on  treUises  (?'.  p. 

107;,  horse-shoes,  etc 
C!/>US-DE- LA- Passion — Passion    nails,  having   a   triangular    or 

square  head.     (Chausnes  :  d^Azur^  au  chevron  d*or, 

accompagn/  de  trots  clous  de  la  passion  du  mime.) 
CVkur,  En  {en  a/ffme)— In  the  centre  point  of  the  shield. 
COLLKT^ — Collared  ;  said — (i.)  Of  a  dog  or  other  animal. — (2.)  Of 

a  spur  attached  to  the  collet  or  collar. — (3.}  Of  a  wild 

animal  seized  by  the  neck  or  ears  by  a  hound  (\iilgarly 

"  collared  "). 
CoiX)NNES — (i.)  Architectural  charges. — (2.)    The   name  some- 
times given  to  the  zu/es  izuylen)  or  chess-rooks,  in  Dutch 

armory. 
COMBLE — A  diminutive  of  the  chief,  and  half  its  width. 
COMJ^TE — The  comet  is  represented  in  Foreign  Armory  as  an 

estoile  of  six  or  eight  fays,  one  of  which  is  prolonged 

into  a  wavy  tail,  usually  in  bend  but  not  always ;  the 

position  must  therefore  be  specified.     Caud^  is  the  term 

applied  to  the  tail. 
COMET^: — Having  a  tail  or  termination  like  a  comet. 
COMPON — One  of  the  rectangular  pieces  of  which  compony  is 

made  up. 
Com  PON  ^: — Is  said  of  a  bordure,  or  other  Ordinary,  divided  into 

one  row   of  rectangular  pieces  alternating  in  colour 

(Plate  XX.,  fig.  4). 
CONQUE-MARINE— The  conch  shell  borne  by  a  triton. 
CONTOURN^ — Turned  to  face  the  sinister  side  of  the  shield.    {See 

Vol.  II.,  Plate  VI.,  fig.  5).     In  the  case  of  a  crescent 

both  horns  are  towards  the  sinister. 
CoNTRE-APPAUM^ — Said  of  a  human  hand  placed  so  as  to  show 

its  back  (rarely  employed). 

CONTRE-BANDi,  CONTRE-BARRK,  CONTRE-CHEVRONN^  CONTRE- 

FASc6,  CONTRE-PAL^:— All  these  are  terms  which 
indicate  that  the  field  is  covered  with  bends,  bends- 
sinister,  chevrons,  fesses,  or  pales,  and  that  it  is  also 
divided  by  a  line  on  the  two  sides  of  which  the  metal 
and  colour  are  alternately  placed.     Thus  the  coat  of 
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HORBLER  is  :  Parti ^  et  contre  batuU  d^or  et  de  gueules. 
Here  the  coat  bendy  or  and  gules  is  also  divided  by  the 
palar  line,  so  that  the  bend  which  is  or  on  the  dexter 
side  becomes  gules  on  the  sinister,  and  so  on  alternately 
throughout     Meirans  :  Contre  paU  d* argent  et  d^azur 
d,  la  fasce  dor.     Here  the  pallets  are  counter-changed 
on  each  sideof  thefess  (j^<?also  the  arms  of  Pressigny, 
PlateXVIII.,  fig.  9). 
Contre-componn6  (Counter-compony) — Made   up   of  compons 
arranged  alternately.     The  Counts  Seva  :  Fasci  d*or  et 
de  sable  d  la  bordure  contre-componnie  de  mime,    (Here 
the  compons  of  or  are  at  the  ends  of  the  sable  bars, 
and  ince  versa,) 
CONTRE-tCARTEL^  (Counter-quartered) — Is   said   of  quarterings 
which  are  themselves  quartered  {see  Vol.  II.,  Plates  IV., 
fig.  4  ;  and  VI.,  fig.  3). 
Contre- FLAM  BANT — Flaming  on  opposite  sides. 
CONTRE-HERMINE  (Ermines).— A  fur  of  which  the  field  is  sable 

and  the  spots  white  (Plate  IV.). 
CONTRE-PASSANT  ( Counter- passant) — Said  of  two  or  more  animals, 
arranged  paleways,  and  proceeding  in  opposite  direc- 
tions {v,  Plate  XXV.,  fig.  2). 
CONTRE-VAIR — Vair  so  arranged  that  in  any  two  rows  the  panes 
of  the  same  tincture  are  conjoined  by  their  bases,  or  by 
their  points,  as  in  Plate  IV.,  fig.  7. 
CoNTRE-VAiR^ — The  same  arrangement  as  in   counter-vair,  but 

with  tinctures  other  than  argent  and  azure, 
COQUERELLES — A  group  of  three  filberts  in  their  cups,  arranged 

one  in  pale  and  two  fesseways. 
COQUILLAGE — {V,  Conque-marine), 
COQUiLLE— An  escallop  shell,  placed  to  show  the  convex  side  of 

the  shell  (cf.  Vannet). 
COR-DE-CHASSE — A  hunting-hom  ;   in  French  Armory  is  always 
stringed  (cf.  Grelier,  and  Huchet\  and  the  lip  piece,  as 
in   English  (but  not  in   Scottish)  Heraldry,  is  to  the 
sinister  side  of  the  shield. 
Cord6 — Said  of  bows  ;  or  of  hunting  horns  or  harps  whose  strings 
require  specification.    (Arpaiou  :  d*Azur^  d  une  harpe 
cord^e  dor,) 
CORDELifeRE— A  knotted  cord  of  twisted  black,  or  black  and  white, 
silk  placed  in  a  circular  form  round  the  escucheon  or 
lozenge  of  widows  {cf.  Lacs  d'Amour). 
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CORMORAN — A  cormorant,  usually  drawn  proper, 

CORNES — The  horns  used  in  crests,  especially  in  Germany. 

CORNi^RE — The  handle  of  a  cauldron. 

CORS — Thtpoin/s  of  a  stag's  attire  {v.  MOLSBACH,  s.v.  AncfU), 

COTICE — A  diminutive  of  a  bande,  or  bend,  of  which  it  is  only 
the  third  part  {v,  Plate  X.,  fig.  6). 

COTICE-EN-BARRE — The  like  diminutive  of  the  bend-sinister. 

CoTic^:— (i.)  Is  said  of  a  field  divided  into  bendlets  of  at  least  the 
number  often. — (2.)  Cotised  ;  said  of  an  Ordinary  (fess, 
pale,  bend)  placed  between  its  diminutives,  as  in  Plates 
XL,  XIII.,  and  XIV.,)  (cf.  Cotoy^,  infra). 

COTic^-EN-BARRE — Bendy-sinister  of  ten  or  more  pieces. 

Goto Y 6 — Is  said  of  a  bend  or  bend-sinister  placed  between  two 
charges  which  take  the  same  direction  as  the  Ordinary. 
(Cf.  Accosts  and  AccompagrU^  and  note  the  differ- 
ence.) 

COUARD — Coward ;  said  of  a  lion  or  other  beast  drawn  with  its 
tail  between  its  legs. 

Couch6 — Couchant ;  said — (i.)  Of  an  animal  lying  down,  but  not 
asleep,  with  the  head  in  the  air  (distinguish  from 
Dormant).  —  (2.)  Of  billets  placed  horizontally — (3.) 
Of  a  chevron  (Plate  VII.,  fig.  5). 

COULEUVRE — A  serpent,  usually  drawn  in  pale  and  with  undulat- 
ing body. 

Coulisse — Said  of  a  castle  whose  gateway  shows  the  portcullis. 

COUP^ — (i.)  Parti  per  fess  (Plate  V.,  fig.  3). — (2.)  Couped;  said  of 
parts  cut  smoothly  off,  as  distinct  from  erased. — (3.)  Of 
2i  fleur-de-lis  divided  horizontally. 

Coupfe  ALTERNATIVEMENT — ( K   Chapter  on   Crests,  Vol.   II., 

p.  237). 
COUPEAU — Name  for  the  summits  of  the  conventional  hill ;  usually 

drawn  de  trois  coupeaux — that  is,  with  three  rounded 

summits  like  inverted  cups  {v,  Plate  XXXI.). 
COUPLE-DE-CHIENS — An  instrument  of  the  chase  serving  to  couple 

two  hounds  in  one  leash. 
Couples — Is  said— (i.)  Of  hounds  thus  united. — (2.)  Of  other 

things  tied  together. 
COURANT — Courant,  running. 
COURB^. — Curved,  (i.)  Said  of  the  dolphin,  etc.  (Plate  XXIX.,  fig. 

7). — (2.)  Equivalent  of  vouti^  as  applied  to  a  fess,  etc. 

(PlateXII.,  fig.  7). 
COURONNE — Surmounted  by  a  crown  or  coronet. 
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CouRTlNE — (i.)  A  curtain  of  masonry  uniting  two  towers. — (2.) 
The  side  pieces  of  a  pavilion  or  mantling. 

Cousu — Is  the  term  used  to  indicate  that  the  law  forbidding  the 
use  of  metal  on  metal,  or  colour  on  colour,  has  been 
intentionally  disregarded  (7/.  p.  129).  This  frequently 
happens  in  the  case  of  the  chief ;  less  frequently  in  that 
of  other  Ordinaries  (7/.  ante^  BastilU^  arms  of  Belot). 
The  violation  of  the  rule  occurs  but  seldom  in  the  coats 
of  the  old  French  noblesse ;  frequently  in  those  of  towns, 
and  corporations  secular  or  religious. 

CouvERT — Said — (i.)  Of  a  cup  or  chalice  having  a  cover  (Plate 
XXXVII.,  fig.  7). — (2.)  Of  a  tower,  or  building,  with  a 
pointed  roof. 

Crampon — A  cramp  or  hook  of  iron  used  in  building.  It  is  a 
perpendicular  piece,  with  a  hook  at  each  end  on  the 
opposite  sides. 

Cramponne — Is  said  of  the  cross  (and  other  figures)  of  which  an 
arm,  or  traverse^  ends  in  a  crampon^  or  hook. 

CRAN9ELIN — A  figure  derived  from  German  Heraldry ;  a  bend 
curved  and  ornamented  on  the  upper  edge  with  leaves 
and  pearls  like  a  coronet  (Plate  XIII.,  fig.  6).  The 
arms  of  Saxony  {jsee  Vol.  II.,  Plate  XL). 

CR<^MAILLIERE — The  ratchet  hook  intended  to  support  a  cauldron  ; 
a  charge  frequent  in  the  Armory  of  some  parts  of 
Germany  (7/.  Plate  XXXVL,  fig.  11). 

CrENEAUX — Is  the  French  tenn  for  the  merlons^  or  portions  pro- 
jecting upwards  of  an  embattlement.  In  Italy  the 
form  of  the  battlement  indicated  the  political  party  of 
the  owner  of  the  building.  The  Guelphic  battlement  is 
the  ordinary  rectangular  one ;  the  Ghibelline  has  an 
angular  or  swallow-tail  notch  in  the  upper  line. 

Cr^nel^ — Embattled  on  the  upper  side  (Plate  XII.,  fig.  4).  La 
Lande  :  (TArgenty  (i  lafasce  cr^nelde  degueules, 

Cr^QUIER — A  wild  cherry  tree,  drawn  conventionally  as  at  p. 
361,  fig.  75- 

CRtiTE — The  crest  of  a  cock,  dolphin,  or  other  animal.  (N.B.  Not 
of  a  helmet,  which  is  cimier.) 

Cr^t^ — Having  the  crest  of  a  special  tincture. 

Cri-de-guerre — A  motto  placed  in  a  listel  above  the  crest. 

Crin6 — Word  used  in  indicating  the  colour  of  the  hair. 

Croc,  or  Crochet— A  hook. 

Crois6 — Charged,  or  ornamented,  with  a  cross. 

VOL.  I.  2  H 
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Croissant — A  half  moon,  drawn  conventionally  montant^  or  with 
its  horns  upwards.  (Note  that  any  other  position 
requires  specification  ;  and  see  tourney  verse\  contourne^ 
figur^y  and  luneh.) 

Croisskitks— Small  crosses. 

Croix,  En — Arranged  in  the  form  of  a  cross. 

Croix,  Passe  en — Is  said  of  two  lances,  or  other  charges,  placed 
the  one  in  pale,  the  other  crossing  it  fessways. 

Cyclamor — An  orlc,  cf.  annelet. 

D 

Daim — A  deer  ;  it  has  broader  and  wider  antlers  than  the  cerf. 

Dalmatique — Is  the  name  of  the  tunicle  with  short  sleeves,  often 
artnoyt^e^  worn  by  angels  over  their  long  flowing  robes 
{see  French  Royal  Supporters,  Vol.  II.,  p.  282). 

Dauphin — This  animal  is  usually  drawn  embcnved^  or  courbe  /// 
pal — />.,  with  its  head  in  chief,  and  its  body  curved 
towards  the  sinister  side  of  the  shield,  and  its  tail 
beneath  the  head  ;  in  fact,  like  a  Q,  C  reversed  (Plate 
XXIX.,  fig.  7).  When  drawn  w^m;// (fessways  in  pale), 
the  body  is  not  so  much  curved  (Plate  XXIX.,  fig.  8). 
When  drawn  hauriant  the  curvature  is  still  less. 

De  l'un  a  l'autre— I)e  l'un  en  l'autre— Counter-changed. 
The  coat  of  Rodes  is  :  Per  pale  sable  and  argent^  thir- 
teen estoiles  in  three  palar  rmcs^  4,  5,  4,  counter-changed. 
The  French  blazon  shows  the  difference  of  the  two 
phrases  : — Parti  de  sable  et  d^ argent^  d,  treize  Voiles 
rangi^es  en  trois  pals^  les  cinque  du  milieu  de  tun  (i 
Pautre,  et  les  quatre  de  chaque  flanc  de  Pun  en  Pautre. 
A  nicety  of  French  blazon. 

Decapite — Having  the  head  removed. 

D^:faillant — Is  said  when  a  cross  or  other  charge  is  deficient  in 
some  portion.  The  blazon  must  indicate  the  position 
of  the  deficiency  ;  thus  a  cross  deprived  of  its  right  arm 
would  be  said  to  be  dt[faillante  i\  dextre^  etc. 

Di«:feni)U — Tusked  ;  is  said  of  an  elephant  or  wild  boar. 

Dj^KENses — Are  the  tusks  of  a  wild  boar  or  elephant  (a  porcu- 
pine in  a  ball  is  styled  en  dtlfcnce). 

Dec;outtant  {de  j^/i^)— Distilling  drops  of  blood  (Plate  XX., 

fig.  9)- 
I)l^J0INT — Is  said  of  an  Ordinary  severed  in  the  middle  and  dis- 
placed. 
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Demanch6 — Without  a  handle. 

D6membr6 — Without  members  ;  said  of  birds. 

Demi-ramure — Is  a  single  horn  of  a  stag  (cf.  Ramure), 

Demi-vol — A  single  wing,  as  vol  means  both  wings. 

Denche— Indented  (cf.  Dentei^). 

Denchure — A  filet  in  chief  indented. 

Dent^ — Toothed,  same  as 

Dentele — Indented,  but  with  more  and  smaller  indentations  than 

Denchi^  q.v.;  and  p.  94. 
D^POUILLE — The  name  of  the  skin  of  a  lion  or  other  animal. 
Desarm^ — Disarmed,  without  claws  or  talons. 
Devise— A  motto. 
Dextre — The  right  side  of  the  shield,  opposite  to  the  beholder's 

left  hand. 
Dextkochere— The  whole  right  hand  and  arm  (cf  Avani-braSy 

which  distinguish  ;  and  Senestrochhre). 
Diadem^: — Is  said  of  Imperial  eagles  whose  heads  are  surrounded 

by  annulets,  or  glories. 
DlAPR^— Diapered  (7^  p.  123). 
DIFFAM1^ — Deprived  of  its  tail. 
DiMiNUE — Is  said  of  a  charge,  or  Ordinary,  borne  of  a  smaller 

size  than  usual. 
DiviSE  (?'.  Fasce  en  divise)—{See  Plate  XI.,  fig.  6).     A  bamilet 

borne  in  the  chief  of  the  shield.     (PoisiEU  :  de  GueuleSy 

^  deux  che7>rons  d argent ^  somnUs  d^unc  divise  de  tnhne.) 
DiviSE  EN  CHEVRON— Parti  per  chevron. 
Dolce — A  kind  of  fox  ;  an  animal  found  in  Italian  coats. 
DOLOIRE— A  broad  axe  {{v,  p.  59,  arms  of  Rentv). 
DONJONN^. — Equivalent  to  "towered  with  a  single  tower"  (cf. 

Sommd).     Prunier  :  de  Gueules^  il  une  tour  donjonnie 

d^argent. 
Doublets — Gnats,  drawn  in  profile. 
Dragon — The  French  dragon  has  usually  only  two  legs,  and  is 

like  our  British  wyvern  {v.  Plate  XXX.). 
Dragon-Monstreux — Is  a  dragon  with  a  human  head,  bearded 

with  serpents. 
Dragonn^ — An  epithet  applied   to  animals  which  are  drawn  as 

monsters  with   a  dragon's  tail.     Bretigny  :  d^Or^  au 

lion  dragonni  de  gueules^  arm^y  lampass^y  et  couronn^ 

d'or. 
Due — Le  hibou-duCy  a  small  kind  of  owl,  always  drawn  affront^; 

found  in  Low  Country  crests. 
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E BRANCH 6 — Is    said    of   a    trunk    of   a    tree    deprived    of     its 

branches. 
EcAiLL^E— Scaled.      Said— (i.)  Of  a  fish. — (2.)  Of  an  Ordinary 

covered  with  scales  like  those  of  a  fish,  as  in  the  arms 

of  the  Counts  Tattenbach  of  Bavaria  :  d* Argent^  i  une 

bande  hailUe  de gules  (cf.  PapelonrU^  which  is  probably 

the  same  bearing,  and  v,  p.  78). 
ECARTEL^ — (1.)  Divided  into  four  approximately  equal  parts   by 

the  palar  and  the  fess  line. — (2.)    Is  said  of  a  shield 

divided  into  four  or  more  quarterings. 
EcARTELt   EN   I«:querre  is   described  at  p.  91  (see  also  Plate 

XVIII.,  fig.  7). 
ECARTELi  EN  SAUTOIR— Parti  per  saltire  (Plate  V.,  ^%,  12). 
ECARTELURES  —Quarterings. 
ECHANCR^ — Is  like  engrailedy  but  has  much  wider  and  deeper 

indentations. 
EcHELLES  d'escalade — Scaling-ladders — (i.)  Of  two  side  pieces, 

each  having  a  hook  at  the  top.     (2.)    A  single  pole, 

hooked,   and  having  short  traverses,  or  steps  (Plate 

XXXV.,  fig.  6). 
EcHiQUETt — Chequy ;  in  Foreign  Modern  Armory,  is  of  thirty-six 

panes,  when  the  whole  field  is  chequy. 
EciM^ — Is  said  of  a  chevron  whose  top  is  cut  straight  off  (v.  Plate 

XIV.,  fig.  9).     Distinguish  from  Bn's/ and  Rontpu  (Plate 

XIV.,  figs.  10,  11). 
EcLAT^ — Splintered  ;  is  said  of  spears  and  lances. 
EcORCHfe — Is  said  of  animals  whose  paws  are  tinctured  gules  {cf. 

the  lions  in  arms  of  Wurtemberg.) 
EcOT — Is  equivalent  of  Chicot^  a  piece  of  the  branch  of  a  tree. 
EcOT^ — Is  the  old  style  of  raguly^  having  projections  as  if  boughs 

had  been  cut  off.     Lecheraine  in  Savoy  :  dAzur^  d, 

la  bande  hoUe  de gueules. 
Ecot6,  Co^TKE.~Counier'raguly ;  said  of  a  field  so  divided. 
ECRAN — Is  the  French  name  for  the  fan-shaped  crest  so  frequently 

found  in  German  Heraldry.      Usually  it  is  octagonal, 

but  sometimes  of  fewer  sides,  having  a  plane   surface 

often  charged  with  the  arms  of  the  shield,  the  edge 

^chancr^^  and  the  points  ornamented  with  little  balls,  or 

tufts  of  feathers  (z/.  Vol.  II.,  Chapter  on  Crests). 
Ecrevisse — Usually  drawn  in  pale,  head  in  chief. 
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Ecu  De  l' — A  term  used  in  blazoning  crests  and  mantlings  in 
which  the  charges  of  the  shield  are  represented  just  as 
they  are  on  the  shield. 

£cu  EN  BANNifeRE — Said  of  the  square  shield  used  by  bannerets, 
and  by  some  families  descending  from  ancient  bannerets 
(v,  ante^  p.  60). 

ECUSSON  EN  Abime — An  escucheon  in  the  centre  of  the  shield  ; 
sometimes  has  arisen  from  an  undue  enlargement  of  the 
bordure.  Gules^  an  escucheon  en  abtme  argent  was  quite 
probably  originally  :  Argent^  a  bordure  gules, 

EcussON,  Faux — Name  for  an  orle,  or  an  inescucheon  having  a 
bordure  {v.  Vol.  II.,  p.  175). 

^CUSSON  SUR  LE  TOUT— ( V,  En  surtout), 

Effar6 — Is  said  of  a  horse  {v,  Cabr^^  and  Forcend). 

Effarouch6 — A  useless  term  of  blazon,  used  for  rampant  by  some 
authors  for  cats,  unicorns,  etc.  («/.  Furieux). 

Effeuill^ — Deprived  of  its  leaves. 

Elanc6 — Is  a  term  applied  to  a  stag  saliant,  or  springing  forward. 

Email — (i.)  Colour  (plural  Emaux). — (2.)  Was  used  for  the  small 
enamelled  escucheons  of  their  master's  arms,  worn  upon 
the  breast  by  the  ancient  heralds. 

Emanche — A  figure  formed  of  two  or  more  pile-like  pieces  con- 
joined, and  issuing  from  the  point  or  flanks  of  the  shield 
(Plate  VII.,  fig.  10,  and  Plate  XVII.,  fig.  8). 

Emanch6 — Is  said  when  these  piles  are  of  greater  length  in  pro- 
portion to  their  breadth,  reaching  nearly  across  the 
shield  (Plate  XVII.,  fig.  5).  Parti-emanchi  cP argent  et 
de  gueules  is  the  coat  of  Hotman.  This  may  also  be 
formed  in  the  other  ways — coup^y  tranchd^  or  tailU,  An 
Ordinary  is  sometimes  found  ^manchde;  e.g.  the  Capece- 
ZUROLO  of  Naples  bear :  Gules,  a  bend  imanch^e  of 
argent  and  or, 

Emanchure — Is  the  name  of  one  of  the  small  triangular  sections 
when  the  field  is  chapi. 

Embouch6 — Is  said  of  horns,  etc.,  whose  mouthpiece  is  of  a 
different  tincture  from  the  rest  of  the  charge. 

EMBOUTi: — Is  said  of  batons,  etc.,  which  have  a  piece  at  the  end 
different  in  tincture  from  the  rest. 

Embrass^ — Is  the  equivalent  {or  parti  per  che^tron  when  the  lines 
forming  it  rise  not  from  the  base  points,  but  from  the 
extremities  of  a  flank.  It  may,  therefore  be  embrass^  d 
dexter,  or  d  senestre,  and  this  particular  needs  to  be 
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specified    {cf,    Plate    VI.,   fig.    12,   which    is  embrasse 

Emmanch^ — The  term  applied  to  denote  that  a  charge  has  a 

handle  of  a  different  tincture. 
Emmusel^ — Is  said  of  a  animal  wearing  a  muzzle  differing  in 

tincture  from  the  rest  of  the  beast. 
EMOUSSfe — Is   said   of  the  point  of  a  spear,   or  other  weapon, 

blunted  at  the  end. 
Empenne — Flighted;  is  said  of  the  feathers  of  arrows,  etc. 
Empi^tant — Is  said  of  a  bird  of  prey  holding  in  its  beak  and 

talons  another  creature  (cf.  Ravissant). 
Em  POIGNANT— Holding  in  a  closed  fist. 
Empoignee — Is  said  of  a  bunch  of  arrows,  spears,  etc.,  held  in  the 

hand  and  spreading  in  various  directions. 
En  Forme — Said  of  a  hare  couchant. 
Enchain  e— Chained. 
Enchausse — (K  Chauss^y 
Enchaussure — The  name  of  one  of  the  angular  sections,  two  of 

which  make  the  partition  ^//^i/jj/ (Plate  VI.,  fig.  9). 
Enclav^: — Is  said  when,  in  a  coat  divided  per  pale  per  fess  per 

bend,  a  piece  (usually  square  in  form)  intrudes  into  the 

opposite  colour.    ' 
Enclos — Enclosed  ;  is  said  of  a  charge  within  an  orle,  or  tressure. 
Enclume— A  mallet. 
Encoch1%  {v.  AjusU) — Said  of  an  arrow  and  string  adjusted  to  a 

bent  bow. 
ENDENTife— Indented  (cf.  DenM). 
Enfil^. — Enfiled  ;   said  of  a  sword,  lance,  or  other  long-shaped 

charge,  around  which  coronets,  wreaths,  annulets,  etc., 

are  placed. 
Englant6 — Said  of  an  oak  bearing  acorns  (Plate  XXXI  I.,  fig.  i). 
Engloutissant,    or    Engoulant  —  Swallowing    whole    (Plate 

XXX.,  fig.  2). 
Engouli^ — Is  said  of  the  arms  of  a  cross,  or  saltire,  or  the  extremi- 
ties of  a  bend,  etc.,  which,  as  in  many  Spanish  blazons, 

enter  the  mouth  of  a  dragon,  or  lion,  (7^  Plate  XIII., 

fig.  5)- 
Engreli^:— Engrailed. 

Engr£:lure — A  very  narrow  bordure  engrailed. 

Enguich^ — When   horns,  etc.,   have  the    mouthpiece  and  bell 

environed  with  rims   of  metal,  etc.,  this  term  is  used 

{v.  Plate  XXXVI 1.,  fig.  10). 
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Enquerre,  a,  or  A  ENQUliRiR — Is  said  of  certain  armes 
fausses  to  which  a  legend  is  attached  {7'.  pp.  112,  113). 

Ensanglant^ — Said  of  an  animal  stained  with  blood. 

Entk — A  partition  line,  resembling  undy,  or  the  old  form  oinebuly 
(but  see  Pointe.) 

Entravaill^— Interlaced  (cf.  Entrela:<!).  Vertamy  :  d^Azur^  h 
trois  faces  d^ argent^  et  un  chei'ron  d*or  enfraifoilitf  (the 
chevron  is  sometimes  argent  like  the  bars).  Is  also 
said  of  fish  and  other  animals,  fretted  or  interlaced  with 
bars,  bends,  etc.  Gules^  two  bars  wavy  azure^  with  two 
barbel  addorscd  or,  entravailh^s  in  the  bars,  is  the  coat 
of  Riviere  de  St.  Denis  des  Monts  (?/.  Moule's 
Heraldry  of  Fish,  p.  76). 

Entrelaces— Interlaced  (Plate  XIV.,  fig.  7)  said  of  annulets, 
chevrons,  crescents,  etc. 

Entretenus— Is  said  of  the  bows  of  keys,  etc.,  interlaced. 

Eoi.E — Like  Boreas,  the  conventional  symbol  of  the  wind. 

Epanoui — Opened,  or  expanded  ;  said  of  flowers,  and  especially 
of  the  Florentine  \\\y,floren(i^e, 

Epi.oye — Displayed  ;  said  of  the  eagle. 

EgUERRE — A  mason's  or  carpenter's  square  {cf  Plate  IX.,  fig.  7). 

Equerre,  Ecartel^  en  (7/.  Plate  XVIII.,  fig.  7  ;  and  p.  91). 

Equip^: — Is  said  of  boats,  ships,  etc.,  rigged  (cf.  HabilU), 

Equipolli^: — Is  said  of  a  large  form  of  chequy  (Plate  VIII.,  fig.  8). 
Chequy  of  nine  pieces  azure  and  argent,  would  be 
blazoned  :  Cinq  points  cPazur  ^quipolUs  a  quatre  points 
(f  argent,  the  coat  of  St.  Gelais. 

ESCARRE — Is  the  name  of  a  small  filet,  sometimes  placed  on  the 
edge  of  a  franc-quartier,  or  canton,  which  is  of  the 
same  "tincture  as  the  field,  in  order  to  prevent  the  arms 
becoming  armes  fausses, 

ESCARBOUCLE — 

EssoNiER — A  synonym  for  tressure. 
EssORANT — Soaring  or  taking  flight. 
EssoRE — Is  said  of  the  pointed  roofs  of  castles,  etc.,  when  differing 

in  tincture  from  the  rest  of  the  charge. 
Esi'ACADE — A  palisade. 
Esroc— ( V,  Chicot). 
El  A I  (Est  aye)— A  chevronel. 
Etkte— ( V.  Dtkapitc^), 
Etincelant — Sparkling,  or  shooting  out  sparks,  like  the  flints  in 

the  collar  of  the  ORDER  OF  THE  Golden  Fleece. 
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Etoile — (On  this  charge,  %',  ante^  p.  325). 

EvAS^.E,  EviDfe— Voided.     Hulsen  bears  :  Or,  a  pile  reversed  in 

bend-sinister^  voided  gules, 
EviR^— Without  the  attributes  of  sex. 


Failli — Is  said  of  a  chevron,  or  saltire,  one  of  whose  sides  is 
fractured  (specify  which),  v.  Plate  VII.,  fig.  6  ;  or  of 
pale  which  does  not  quite  reach  the  border  of  the  shield 
(specify  whether  in  chief  or  in  base).  It  is  also  said  of 
those  partition  lines  which  in  some  German-parted 
coats  are  only  carried  a  portion  of  their  distance  {see 
Plate  VII.,  figs.  10,  12). 

Falot — A  torch  or  fire-grate. 

Fanal — A  beacon. 

Fasce — A  fess. 

Fasce,  En — Placed  in  the  direction  of  a  fess. 

Fasc6 — Barry  of  six  pieces  usually,  if  of  four  or  eight  specify  the 
number  (Plate  VIII.,  fig.  2). 

Fasc^-CONTRE-fasc^ — Is  said  of  a  shield  per  pale,  and  barry 
counterchanged  (Plate  IX.,  fig.  i). 

Faux-6cu — A  shield  charged  with  an  escucheon  which  has  a 
bordure  (Vol.  II.,  p.  175). 

Fer-de-lance — Sometimes  pointed,  sometimes  blunt  {imouss^)  or 
a  cronel  {v.  p.  404). 

Fer-de-moulin— ( V,  Anille), 

Fermail — A  buckle  ;  its  form  requires  to  be  specified. 

Feu  I  ll6— Leaved. 

FEUiixife  DE  SciE — A  tenn  sometimes  applied  to  bars  indented  on 
the  bottom  edge  only.  Cossi^,  Due  et  Pair  de  Brissac, 
bore  :  de  Sable,  d  trois  feuilles  de  scie  d^or, 

Feuilles  de  Ache — The  so-called  strawberry  leaves  used  on 
coronets. 

FiCHfe  OR  Fitch Y — Having  a  point  to  fix  in  the  ground. 

Fiert6 — Is  a  French  term  applied  to  the  whale,  when  its  teeth, 
tail  and  fins  are  tinctured  gules. 

FiGUR^. — Is  said  of  the  sun,  crescents,  moons,  and  besants  which 
have  on  them  the  delineation  of  a  human  face. 

FiL — A  file,  or  label. 

Filet— A  narrow  band,  a  diminutive  of  the  bend,  or  bend-sinister. 

Filet  en  bordure— (  K /%r7/^r^). 


■^ 
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Filet  en  chef — A  small  bar  in  chief  {v.  Vol.  II.,  p.  141,  Plate 
XVIII.,  fig.  5). 

Filet  en  croix — A  cross  formed  of  very  narrow  pieces. 

FiLlfeRE — A  diminutive  of  the  bordure. 

Flambant— Inflamed. 

Flambant,  Contre — Inflamed  on  both  sides. 

Flanchis — The  name  given  to  saltorels^  or  diminutive  saltires 
(Plate  XVI.,  fig.  12). 

Flancs — The  flanks,  or  sides,  of  the  shield. 

Flanqu£-en-rond— (Plate  XIX.,  fig.  7).  The  French  blazon 
of  our  FiauncheSy  e.g,^  d^Azur^  (t  trots  fleurs-de-lis  d*or 
en  paly  Jianquees  en  rond  d^  argent  {Azure^  three  fleurs- 
de-lis  in  pale  or^  between  twoflaunches  argent\  the  coat 
of  Boudric. 

Fleur-de  lis6  iflory) — Said  of  a  cross,  etc.,  whose  extremities  end 
\vi fleurs-de-lis  {v.  Plate  XV.,  fig.  7). 

FLEURife,  Contre — Having  fleurs-de-lis  arranged  alternately  on 
both  sides. 

Fleur6,  Fleuret]^,  Fleuronn^  {flory)—T^rms  applied  to 
Ordinaries  bordered  florv. 

Fleuri — Flowered,  applied  to  plants. 

Florenc^e — A  term  applied  (i.)  To  \ht  fleur-de-lis  as  borne  in  the 
arms  of  Florence  (z/.  Plate  XXXI 1 1.,  fig.  7),  and  bud- 
ding forth  fleur-de-lis, — (2.)  As  applied  to  a  cross,  etc., 
it  is  the  equivalent  oifleur-de-lisS,  q.v. 

Foi — The  name  for  two  arms  issuing  from  the  flanks,  clenching 
the  hands  in  the  centre  of  the  shield  (7/.  Plate  XXXVI., 
fig.  12). 

Forcen£ — Equivalent  for  Effar^^  and  Cabr^^  q.v. 

Forces  {forces  d,  tondeur) — Shears  with  square  ends  (Plate 
XXXVI.,  fig.  2). 

FOUDRE — A  thunderbolt  (masculine  gender  in  blazon). 

F0URCH6— Said  (i.)  Of  a  lion's  tail— (2.)  Of  anything  else  forked 
at  the  end,  e.g.^  the  arms  of  a  cross. 

F0URCHET6 — Same  as  FourM. 

FOURRURE — Fur  au  nature  I  {v.  p.  81,  and  Plate  IV.,  fig.  12). 

Franc-quartier— The  Quarter  or  Canton,  v.  p.  165.  In 
Foreign  Armory  it  is  usually  charged. 

Frette — The  fret  is  almost  peculiar  to  English  Heraldry  {v, 
p.  192,  Plate  XXII.,  fig.  11). 

Frett^.,  Fretty— ( V.  TreilliSy  etc.)  French  heralds  make  fretty  of 
six  pieces  only,  three  in  each  direction. 
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Fruit^. — Said  of  trees  the  colour  of  whose  fruit  is  to  be  specified. 
FURIEUX — Synonym  for  EffarouM^  is  said  of  bulls,  etc.,  rampant. 
FUSEE~A  fusil  (Plate  XVIII.,  fig.  3  ;  and  Plate  XIX.,  fig.  12). 
Fusel1^:e,  Fusillv— (Plate  MIL,  figs.  10,  11). 
Fusil— A  steel  for  striking  fire  (as  in  the  Collar  of  the  Order  of 

THE  Golden  Fleece)  ;  is  occasionally  used  as  a  charge. 
FUT^ — Is  said — (i.)  Of  the  trunk  of  a  tree  when  of  a  colour  different 

from  the  rest  of  the  charge.     It  is  used  also — (2.)  of  the 

staves  of  pikes,  lances,  etc. 


Gai — Is  said  of  a  horse  without  harness  or  trappings. 
GALfeRE— A  lymphad  or  galley  (?'.  Plate  XXXV.,  figs.  11,  12). 
Garni — Is  said  of  swords   and  other  arms,  equivalent  for  our 

kilted  and  pommelled. 
Gerion,  Tete   de — A   head  formed  of  three  human  faces,  cf. 

arms  of  MORRISON  (Plate  XXIII.,  fig.  5). 
GiRON— A.^r<7«  (7/.  Plate  XIX.,  fig.  5). 
Gironnants — Is  said  of  gyrons  curved  in  the  form  of  a  scroll  or 

volute  {v,  Plate  XVIII.,  fig.  10). 
GiRONNIi;— Divided  regularly  into  girons  (Plates  VI.  and  XVIII.), 
Gironn^:  en  Croix — Is  said  when  the  lines  forming  it  are  not 

those  of  regular  gyronny,  but  two  issue  from  each  edge 

or  border  of  the  shield. 
GiRONNE,    Mal — When   the   girons  are  fewer  in  number  than 

eight  {v.  Plate  VI.,  fig.  3). 
GiROUETT^ — Adorned  with  girouettes^  attribute  of  castles,  etc. 

(7'-  P-  375)- 
GiSANT — A  synonym  for  Couch^. 

Gonfalon,  or  Gonfanon — A  church  banner  (7/.  p.  388). 

G0RG6— (K  Collett^). 

GOUFFRE — Kgurges^  or  whirlpool  {v,  Plate  XXII.,  fig.  6). 

GoussET — Kpairle  not  opened  in  chief. 

GOUTTES— Drops,  synonym  for  Larmes  ;   modem  heralds  make 

this  fanciful  distinction,  the  Gouite  has  a  straight  tail, 

the  Larme  a  wavy  one. 
Grappin — Is  a  grapnel,  drawn  with  four  flukes. 
Grele — Adorned  with  pearls  set  close,  and  not  raised  on  points. 
GRi^LiER — A  hooped  or  circular  hunting-horn  of  large  size,  without 

cords  or  attachments. 
Grelots,  Grillets— Hawk's  bells  (Plate  XXVIII.,  fig.  4). 
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Grenades — Pomegranates,  usually  drawn  slipped  with  a  couple 

of  leaves  and  having  a  little  crown  of  leaves  on  the  top  ; 

when  they  show  the  seed  they  are  ouverts. 
Grenades  de  Guerre  —  A   modern   bearing,  usually   drawn 

inflamed. 
Griffon — The  gryphon,  or  griffin  (z/.  p.  299,  and  Plate  XXX.). 
Grillage—^?/,  p.  107). 
Grilles — The  bars  of  a  helmet. 
Grillet— (K  Grelot), 

Grillet^: — Having^r^/^/j,  or  bells,  attached  to  it. 
Grimpant — Equivalent  oi  rampant  as  applied  to  a  stag. 
Gringol^ — Applied  to  a  cross,  the  extremities  of  the  arms  of 

which  end  in  heads  of  serpents  (?/.  Plate  XVI.,  fig.  6). 
Grue — The  crane  is  represented  with  uplifted  foot  holding  a  stone 

— its  vigilance  {v,  p.  275). 
Gueules  {Gules) — The  heraldic  name  for  the  colour  red. 
Guidon — A  split  bannerol. 
Guivre — ^A  large  snake  engloutissaniy  or  vorant^  a  child  (Plate 

XXX.,  fig.  2). 
GuMENE — The  cable  of  an  anchor. 

H 

Habill6  — (r.)    Habited.  —  (2.)    Rigged   and   fitted   with   sails 

(v.  Equips). 
Hache-Danoise— Has  a  long  curved  handle  (7/.  Vol.  II.,  Plate 

XIX.,  fig.  2). 
Hachemens — Lambrequins. 
Ha  lis  A  NT — {V.  Engloutissant^  zxi^  Vorant). 
Hameyde — The  name  given  to  three  bars  coupes  arranged  in  pale. 
Hardi — Said  of  a  cock  with  uplifted  head  and  right  foot. 
Hauss6 — The  term  applied  to  Ordinaries,  etc.,  placed  higher  in  the 

shield  than  their  natural  position  (reverse  oi  Abaiss^). 
Hl^Rissife — Is  said  of  Voiles  which  have  little  rays  between  the 

larger  ones. 
H^:RissoNN]fe — Or  the  preceding  is  said  of  a  hedgehog,  or  of  a  cat, 

whose  quills,  or  hairs,  stand  erect. 
Hermin^,  Croix  d' — Cross  formed  of  four  ermine  tails,  the  spots 

in  the  centre  of  the  shield  (cf.  Abouii). 
HERSifc — (K  Coulisst^). 
Herse-sarasine— A  portcullis. 
HiE — A  rare  charge,  a  paving  rammer. 
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HoMME-MARiN— A  Triton. 

HONNEUR,  Point  d'— The  honour  point  of  the  shield  (v.  p.  65). 

Houss6 — Caparisoned. 

HucHET — A  hunting  horn  without  bands  (v.  Cor  de  Chasse). 

HuRE — The  head  of  a  wild  boar  or  fish. 

I 

IMMORTALITY— The  name  for  the  fire  out  of  which  the  phoenix 

rises. 
ISOLi — Said  of  a  mount  or  hill  separated  from  the  base  of  the 

shield  (Plate  XXXI.,  fig.  10). 
ISSANT — {Issuani;  cf.  Naissant\  and  Plate  XXV.,  figs.  3,  4. 

J 

Janus,  T^te  de —  A  man's  head  with  a  double  face. 
JVMELLES—Bars-^eme/s,  p.    139  (Plate  X.,  fig.   7;    Plate  XII., 

fig.    11).      Caetani  :    (^ Argent y  d  une  jumelU  ondde 

(Tazury  en  bande. 


Lacs  d'Amour— Love-knots. 

Lam  BEL — A  label  (?'.  pp.  198,  200). 

Lambrequins — The  mantling  of  a  helm,  usually  in  fioriations  as 

distinct  from  the  capeline^  or  hood. 
Lam  PASS ^ — Langued  ;  applied  to  the  eagle  and  to  quadrupeds  ;  but 
Langu^ — Is  said  of  other  creatures,  whose  tongues  require  sj)ec  i- 

fication. 
Larmes— ( K  Gouttes). 
L^:gende— A  motto. 

L60PARD — A  lion  passant-gardant  {v,  Plate  XXIV.,  and  p.  224). 
L60PARD,  TfeTE  DE — Is  always  affronUe, 
LiOPARD-LlONN^ — A  lion  rampant-gardant  (p.  224). 
LEvi — (i.)  Said  of  a  bear  rampant  (upright). — (2.)  Of  wings  with 

their  points  upwards. 
Levrier — A  greyhound,  usually  collared. 
Levron — A  greyhound  without  a  collar. 
LiCORNE — The  unicorn. 
L16 — Tied,  or  banded.     GONDI  :  d^Or^  d  deux  masses  d^armes  en 

sautoir  de  sable^  lUcs  de  gueules. 
L1MA90N — The  snail  ;  always  drawn  out  of  its  shell  and  showing 

its  horns. 
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Lion — Usually  drawn  rampant;  this  is  understood  unless  the 
contrary  be  expressed  (Plate  XXIV.,  fig.  i). 

Lion  de  S.  Marc — The  evangelistic  symbol  {v,  Plate  XXIV., 
fig.  II  ;  and  Vol.  II..  Plate  VI II.,  fig.  2). 

LiON-L^OPARDfe— A  lion  passant  (Plate  XXIV.,  v,  p.  224). 

Lis-DE-JARDIN—The  lily,  as  distinct  from  iki^  fleur-de-lis, 

Lis6r6 — Bordered. 

LiSTEL — The  ribbon  of  a  motto. 

LONGE — The  line  by  which  hawks  were  held. 

LoNG#. — Having  a  line  attached. 

LoRR^ — Term  used  to  indicate  the  colour  of  the  fins  of  fish 
(cf.  FierU), 

LosANGE — A  lozenge. 

LoSANG^. — Covered  with  lozenges. 

LosANG^  EN  BANDE — Is  said  of  lozenges  arranged  in  bend. 

LosANG^  EN  BARRE — Is  the  same  in  bend-sinister. 

Loup — The  wolf,  is  distinguished  from  the  fox  by  having  its  tail  in 
the  air. 

Loup-CERVIER — An  imaginary  animal. 

LuNE — The  full  moon  with  a  human  face. 

LuNELS  —  A  bearing  found  in  Southern  Heraldry,  consisting 
of  four  crescents  arranged  in  cross,  all  the  horns 
being  directed  towards  the  centre  of  the  shield. 


M 

Macle — A  mascle. 

Macl6 — Masculy. 

MA^ONNfe — Having  the  divisions  of  the  stones  (or  mortar  lines) 

indicated  in  a  different  tincture. 
Maillet — A  mallet  of  a  peculiar  shape,  having  a  broad  head  and 

short  handle.     Often  it  is  placed  bend  ways  on  a  chief  or 

other  Ordinary,  and  is  then  said  to  h^penchi{v.  Vol.  II., 

Plate  VII.,  fig.  I). 
Main  d'aigle — The  whole  leg  of  an  eagle,  including  the  tufts  of 

the  thigh.     These  have  developed  into  a  wing  attached 

to  the  leg,  in  the  arms  of  Manuel  {v.  Vol.  II.,  Plate 

VII.,  fig.  5). 
Main-b6nissante — A  right  hand  of  which  the  thumb  and  first  two 

fingers  are  erect,  the  others  bent  into  the  palm. 
Mal-GIRONNE— (F.  Gironn^). 
Mal-ordonn^: — Said  of  charges  placed  one  and  two. 
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Moi.ETTE — The  wheel  of  a  spur,  abroad  usually  of  six  rays.     It  is 

said  to  be  colleh'e  when  it  is  attached  to  the  iron  of  the 

spur. 
Monde — The  Orb  of  Sovereignty  {v.  cinM^n^  crois^). 
MONSTRUEUX — Is  said  of  an  animal  with  a  human  head. 
MONTANT — Said   of  a   crescent  in  its   proper  position  [e.g.^  with 

horns  upwards),  when  borne  with  others  which  have  not 

that  position. 
MORAILLES— A  twitch  (?'.  Broyes). 
MoRN^: — Said   of   a   lion    disarvied  and  diffamed;    i.e.   without 

claws,  tongue,  or  tail  ;  also  of  an  eagle  without  beak 

or  claws. 
MORTAISE— Dovetailed  (p.  85,  fig.  26). 
MORTIER — The  cap  worn  by  French  judges  and  presidents  of  the 

parliaments  (Vol  II.,  Plate  XXIII.,  fig.  2). 
MoucHET^:— Spotted. 

MoucHETURES  -The  tails  in  ermine^  and  ermines^  etc. 
MouTON — A  sheep.     (Compare  Br^bis^  and  note  difference  ;  the 

Mouton  has  its  head  erect.) 
MoUTOX  A  PiLOTER— A  pile  driver. 
MOUVANT — Said   of  animals,   or  other   charges,  which  seem  to 

proceed  from  the  borders  of  the  shield,  or  the  edge  of 

an  Ordinary  (Plate  XXVI  I.). 
MUR— A  wall  (?'.  Avant-mur  and  Pan  de  mur\  cf.  Plate  XXXVI., 

fig.  4.     \icr^neld\\  should  be  specified. 

N 

N.\CELLE — A  small  boat,  flat  bottomed,  is  the  charge  in  the  arms 
of  the  Polish  herba  of  Lodzia. 

Nageant— A'rt/Vz/i/. 

Naissant — Is  said  of  the  upper  part  of  an  animal  rising  out  of  the 
midst  of  an  Ordinary,  etc.  (distinguish  from  Issanty 
and  see  ante,  p.  234,  and  Plate  XXV.,  figs  3,  4). 

Naturel,  Au — Proper;  of  the  natural  colour. 

Navire — A  ship  ;  specify  the  number  of  masts  (cf.  Vaisseau). 

Nebul^ — Nebuly  {v.  Plate  V.,  fig.  7)  and  p.  83,  fig.  22. 

Nenuphar,  Fj:uilles  de — The  leaves  of  an  aquatic  plant,  some- 
times blazoned  as  hearts,  scaraboei  (z/.  antey  p.  339). 

Nerv^ — Nerved,  said  of  the  leaves  of  plants  which  have  the  lines 
in  a  different  colour. 

NOMBRIL— ( J",  points  of  the  escucheon,  ante^  p.  65). 
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Nou6 — Knotted;  said  (i.)  Of  the  tail  of  a  lion.— <2.)  Of  cords. 
— (3.)  Of  a  fess  which  has  one  or  more  enlarge- 
ments. 

NouEUX— Knotted,  as  applied  to  branches,  staves,  trunks  of  trees, 
etc.  (cf.  RaguU), 

NOURRI— Is  said  oi  fleurs-de-lis  "  au  pied  coupSJ*  i.e,  of  which  the 
lower  piece  is  removed. 

Nuag£ — A  synonym  for  Nebula. 

Nu^ES— In  early  blazon  the  clouds  are  usually  indicated  by  nebuly 
lines.  In  later  instances  they  are  drawn  less  conven- 
tionally. The  puffings  at  the  shoulder  of  the  arms 
which  appear  as  charges  in  some  Foreign  coats  were 
ignorantly  turned  into  clouds,  and  are  at  present 
so  drawn  and  blazoned  {v.  p.  218,  arms  of  Mecklen- 
burg). 


O 

Ombrelle — A  pavilion,  or  umbrella,  which  replaces  the 
standard  in  certain  Papal  augmentations  (cf. 
Vol.  II.,  pp.  131,  132). 

Ombre  de  Lion— K  Lion. 

Ombre  du  Soleil— F.  Soleil, 

Ombr^:— Shaded. 

Ondoyant — Is  said  of  a  serpent  whose  body  undulates  (p.  288). 

Ondy — Undy  or  wavy  {v.  p.  83). 

Ongl#. — Having  talons  of  a  specified  tincture. 

Or— Gold. 

Orange — The  colour  Tenn^. 

OREiLLt — Is  said — (i.)  of  VannetSy  which  have  oreilles^  the  small 
projections  at  the  hinge  of  a  scallop  shell. — (2.)  Of  ani- 
mals, having  their  ears  of  a  specified  tincture. 

Oreillers — Pillows,  or  Cushions  (?/.  pp.  393,  394). 

Orle — A  small  bordure  detached  from  the  edge  of  the  shield. 

Orle,  En — Said  of  figures  arranged  around  the  escucheon  near  the 
edge  within  the  space  which  would  be  occupied  by  the 
bordure  {cf.  Plate  XX.,  fig.  9). 

Orl6 — Bordured  (obsolete). 

Otelles— (K  anie^  p.  162). 

OuvERT — Open,  is  said— (i.)  Of  a  pomegranate  showing  its  seeds. 
— (2.)  Of  a  castle  gate. — (3.)  Of  the  wings  of  birds. 
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PAiLLi,  a  term  used  for  diapr/. 

Vmkus.— \ pall  or  pairle  {v,  Plate  XVII.,  fig.  lo). 

Pairle,  en — In  pairle  {i.e.,  occupying  the  position  taken  by  a 
pcurle).    ( V.  Plate  VI. ;  and  Plate  XXI.,  fig.  5). 

Paiss ANT— Feeding  (7'.  Br^bis). 

Pal— A  pale.    (Plate  XI.,  fig.  7). 

Pal,  En — Said  of  charges  arranged  vertically. 

Pal6,  Paly — Covered  with  an  equal  number  of  pales,  usually  six  ; 
if  not,  specify  the  number  {v.  Plate  VIII.,  fig.  i). 

Pal^:,  Ccntre— ( V.  Centre,  ante,  p.  463). 

Paliss6 — Is  a  division  of  the  shield  by  sharpened  pallets  counter- 
changed.  It  is  also  the  term  used  to  denote  an  enclo- 
sure of  pales,  as  in  the  coat  of  the  town  of  Derby. 

Palme — A  palm  branch. 

Palmier— A  palm  tree. 

Pam6 — Is  said  of  a  dolphin  with  its  mouth  wide  open. 

Pampr6 — Is  the  term  used  when  it  is  desired  to  express  the 
tincture  of  the  leaves  of  a  vine  shoot,  or  bunch  of 
grapes. 

Panach  6— Plumed. 

Pan-de-Mur — A  piece  of  wall  attached  to  a  tower  (cf.  Avant-mur), 

Panelles — Is  the  name  given  to  poplar  leaves. 

Pannes— Furs. 

Panneton,  or  Penneton — The  blade,  or  head,  of  a  key. 

Panth^re  au  naturel— Only  occurs  as  a  supporter. 

Panthere-h^raldique — In  some  Styrian  coats  has  the  form  of 
a  griffon,  inflamed  at  the  mouth  and  ears. 

Paon — The  peacock,  is  said  to  be  rouant  when  it  shows  its  tail  in 
a  circular  form. 

Papegay — A  popinjay,  or  parrot. 

Papelonn6  (Plate  IX.,  fig.  6) — On  this  bearing  see  p.  81,  et  seq.y 
and  cf.  EcailU. 

Par6— Vested  (cf.  HabilU). 

Parti — Divided  per  pale  (Plate  V.,  fig.  i). 

Passant — Walking  with  the  fore-foot  raised  (one  of  the  hinder  ones 
is  often  slightly  raised). 

Passes  (en  Croix,  en  Sautoir)—  Is  said  oi  lances  and  other  long 
charges  arranged  in  cross,  or  in  sal  tire. 

Pat^e- Patty  {v.  ante,  p.  162). 

PATENdTRE  (Croix) — A  cross  of  small  beads. 

VOL.  I.  2  I 
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Pavillon — (i.)  The  opening  of  a  horn  opposite  to  the  mouth- 
piece.— (2.)  The  tent-like  mantling,  or  baldachino  which 

is    often  drawn  surmounting  the  arms  of   sovereign 

princes  (7/.  Vol.  II.,  Chapter  VI.). 
PE.\UTRt — Indicates  the  colour  of  the  tails  of  mermaids  and  fishes, 

if  that  requires  to  be  specified. 
Pench6 — Said  of  mallets  and  helmets,  placed  bendways  (Vol.  II., 

Plate  VII.,  fig.  I). 
Pennon — A  small  flag,  triangular  in  French  Armory  ;  applied  also 

to  a  large  banner  (or  shield)  containing  quarterings. 
Pentalphe — A  magical  figure  having  five  points,  formed  by  a 

single  continuous  line. 
Perc6 — Pierced,  or  voided. 
Perch6 — Perched,  said  of  birds. 
P6ri  en  bande — Is  said  of  a  baton  placed  bendways. 
P^Rl  en  barre — Is  said  of  a  baton  in  bend-sinister  (Plate  XIII., 

fig.  12). 
Perronn^,  Croix — One  of  whose  four  arms  end  in  steps. 
Ph^on — A  pheon,  drawn  point  upward  in  French  coats  {v,  p.  367). 
Phcenix— (Kp.  312). 

PiifecKS  heraldiques — The  Ordinaries  in  Armory. 
Viklt — ( V.  Pelican^  in  English  Glossary.) 
PiGNATES— Small  jugs. 

PiGNON — A  pyramidal  heap  of  stones,  or  steps,  in  the  base  of  shield. 
FlGii0^iit—{TrencA/-cren/U)  is  per  bend  embattled^  so  that  the 

crdneaux  take  the  form  of  small  steps. 
Pile— A ///^,  an  Ordinary  descending  from  the  chief  to  the  base  : 

the  reverse  of  the  pointe. 
Plaine— A  diminutive  of  the  Champagne,  and  only  half  its  size, 

occupying  the  base  of  the  shield. 
Plein — Said  of  a  field  of  one  tincture  when  uncharged  {v.  p.  'j'^. 
Pli6 — Folded. — (i.)  Said  of  bird's  wings  close. — (2.)  Of  Ordinaries, 

or  other  charges,  slightly  bent  out  of  a  straight  line  (cf. 

Vout^e,  Affaiss^e^  Ploytf^  etc.). 
ViAt  EN  ROND — Said  of  reptiles  bent  in  a  circle,  the  head  biting 

the  tail. 
Plomb,  a — Is  said  when  the  lines  of  the  merlofis  in  an  embattled 

bend  or  saltire  are  drawn  in  pale,  and  not  at  right  angles 

to  the  line  of  the  Ordinary  ( V.  Plate  V.,  fig.  5). 
PLOYi— (K  Chapi!^  etc.,  v.  Plates  VI.,  fig.  9,  and  XIV.,  fig.  14). 
Plumet^— (Plate  IX.,  fig.  7). 
Point  du  chef — The  central  point  in  the  chief  {^see  B,  Fig.  21). 
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Point  d'honneur— The  point  K  in  Figs.  21,  22. 

PoiNTE — (i.)  The  point  or  lower  part  of  the  shield.— (2.)  The  con- 
verse of  the  pile  (pile  reversed)  issuing  from  the  base, 
and  diminishing  towards  the  chief  (j^^  Plate  VI.,  fig.  8). 
(For  ^ point e  entde^  v.  Plate  XV III.,  fig.  5). 

POINTS-^QUIPOLLES— (  V,  EquipoUis), 

POMMES-DE-PIN— Have  the  stalk  upwards. 

POMMETT^E — Pommelly  or  pommetty  (Plate  XV.,  figs.  10,  11). 

PORTILL^ — A  term  used  to  specify  the  colour  of  the  gate  of  a 
house,  etc. 

Pos6 — (i.)  Statant. — (2.)  Placed  in  a  certain  position. 

POTENCE — A  figure  shaped  like  a  T. 

Potency — (i).  Charged  with  potences. — (2.)  Said  of  a  cross  with 
the  arms  like  potences  {see  fig.  5,  p.  173). 

POURPRE — The  colour  purpure. 

Proboscides — The  Aorns  in  German  crests  are  erroneously  termed 
proboscides  in  French  blazon  (?'.  Vol.  II.,  Chapter  on 
Crests). 

Q 

QUARTEFEUILLE— A  quatrc-foil. 

QUARTIERS — Divisions  of  the  shield  containing  different  coats  of 

arms. 
Queue  fourch^e— Having  a  forked  tail  (Plate  XXIV.,  fig.  9). 
QUINTEFEUILLE — A  cinque-foil  {feuille  de  peri'anche). 

R 

Rabat — The  turn-back  of  a  collar,  or  cuff  (cf.  Rebrass^). 
Raccourci — Synonym  of  Alaistf, 
Rais — The  rays  of  estoiles,  or  escarbuncles. 
Ram^ — Branched,  said  of  a  stag's  horn. 
Rampant — The  distinctive  attitude  of  a  lion  erect  on  one  foot. 
Ranchier — A  term  uncertainly  applied  to — (i.)  Rams  (BOUTON, 
Nouveau    Traits   de  Blason^   p.    349).  —  (2.)    A  deer 

(GOURDON  DE  GeNOUILLAC,  p.  270). 

Rang^: — Arranged  in  a  certain  form,  or  direction    e,g.^  rangi  en 

chef,  en  croix,  etc. 
Rangier — A  reaping  hook  without  a  handle. 
Ravissant — Carrying  off  its  prey  {v,  p.  241,  and  cf.  EfnpUtant). 
Rayonnant  (or  Rayonn6)— Irradiated  (Plate  XL,  fig.  2). 
Rebattements — An  obsolete  term  for  parted  coats. 
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Rebrass6 — Said  of  cuffs,  etc.,  turned  back  (cf.  Rabats^  and  BortU), 
Recercel^ — Said  of  a  cross-ancrde  with  larger  circles  and  more 

convolutions  {v.  p.  169). 
Recoup^ — When  in  a  shield  divided  per  fess  a  piece  is  again 

divided  per  fess.    (K  Plate  VII.,  ^^.  10). 
Redorte — A  branch  of  a  tree  bent  into  a  double  saltire  circular 

or  oval  shape  (Plate  XXXII.,  fig.  6). 
Refente— The  space  between  the  petals  of  a  trefoil,  quatrefoil, 

etc.  {cf.  arms  of  BiSM.\RCK,  v.  Plate  XXX 1 1.,  fig.  9). 
Regardant — Said  of  animals  (i.)  Looking  backwards — (2.)  Gazing 

at  a  star  in  chief. 
Rempli — Is  said  of  an  Ordinary  voided,  and  filled  up  with  another 

tincture,  thus  MONTFORT  :  (f  Argent^  h  trois  rusires  de 

sable  remplis  d'or. 
Renard — A  fox  drawn  like  a  wolf  but  with  a  pendent  tail. 
Renchier — A  deer  (Men^trier,  MHhode  du  Blason^  p.  631.) 
Renchier — ( V.  Ranchier). 

Rencontre — The  head  of  a  lion  placed  affronU  (cf.  Caboshed). 
Renvers^ — Is  said  of  the  chevron,  and  other  charges,  borne  in  a 

reversed    position    {cf.    Plates    XIV.,   fig.    5  ;     XVII., 

fig.  9)- 
Repotenc6 — Is  said   of  any  piece  potenc^e^  which  has  another 

potence  at  the  extremity  of  the  potences   {see  Plate 

XXI.,  fig.  6,  arms  of  Squarciafichi). 

ResarcelIi: — Is  said  of  a  cross,  or  other  Ordinary,  which  is 
coticed  ;  also  of  a  cross  which  has  a  bordure  running 
round  it  at  a  little  distance  from  the  edge.  The  figures 
are  practically  identical. 

Retrait — Is  said  of  an  Ordinary  which  only  touches  one  edge  of 
the  shield,  and  does  not  proceed  very  far  towards  the 
other.  Un  chef  retrait  is  one  about  half  its  proper 
width  {v.  Raccourciy  and  Alaisd).  (Plates  XL,  fig.  12, 
and  XXL,  fig.  3.) 

Re-tranche — Again  divided  in  bend  (cf.  Recoups). 

Retroussii: — Turned  up,  or  bordered. 

RiNCEAU — A  palm  branch. 

Roc — The  cronel  of  a  lance  {v.  p.  404). 

Roc  d'^chiquier — The  rook  or  castle  at  chess. 

ROMPU — Broken.  Said  of  a  chevron  of  which  one  or  other  of  the 
pieces  has  a  break  in  it  (Plate  XI \^,  fig.  11),  cf.  Brisi 
which  refers  to  a  chevron  when  the  break  is  at  the  point 
(Plate  XIV.,  fig.  10). 
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ROUANT — Said  of  a  peacock  in  its  pride. 

Roue   de   St.   Catherine— A  wheel    having  blades  upon    its 

rim. 
RUSTE,  Rus TRE— A  rustre  (?/.  arms  of  Montfort,  p.  196). 


Sable — The  colour  black. 

Saffre — A  sea  eagle,  or  osprey. 

Saillant — Said  of  animals  of  the  chase,  horses,   etc.,   in  the 

attitude  of  leaping  forward. 
Sangl]^ — Is  said  of  an  animal  girt  with  a  band  whose  colour  is  to 

be  specified.    Glaubitzer  :  tVAzur^  aupoisson  d^argent 

en  fasce^  sangU  de  gueuies. 
Sanglier — A  wild-boar  (cf.  Marcassin), 
Sautoir— A  sahire. 
Sautoir,  En — Is  said  of  charges  arranged  in  the  directions  taken 

by  the  Ordinary. 
Sautoir,  Passes  en — Is  said  of  swords,  or  other  charges  arranged 

saltireways. 
Sem^ — Powdered;    covered  with   small    charges    of   indefinite 

number,  but   arranged  with    regularity  according    to 

modern  usage.    On  old  seals  {eg.^  those  of  Sweden 

where  the  field  is  sem^e  of  hearts)   the  small  charges 

point  irregularly  in  all  directions. 
Sem^  de  France— 5^?/;//  of  %o\di^vi  fleurs-de-lis, 
Senestre — The  left  hand  side  of  the  shield,  opposite  to  the  right 

hand  of  the  beholder. 
Senestr^ — Is  said  of  an  Ordinary  or  charge,  which  has  one  or 

more  subordinate  charges  to  the  left  of  it  {v.  p.   176, 

Plate  XVIII.,  fig.  i).     It  is  also  a  partition  of  the  shield 

in  which  the  sinister  side  of  a  pale  touches  the  sinister 

edge  of  the  shield  (cf.  AdexM). 
Senestrochere — The  whole   left  arm  issuing  from   the  side  of 

the  escucheon  (cf   Dextrochlre^  and  distinguish  from 

Avant-bras^  p.  218). 
SiNOPLE — The  colour  green. 
Sir^ne— A  mermaid  (7/.  Plate  XXX.,  fig.  12). 
Soc  DE  Charrue— A  plough-share. 
SOLEIL — The  sun  (with  a  human  face,  and  irradiated  with  sixteen 

rays  alternately  wavy  and  straight). 
SoLEiL,  Ombre  de — The  sun  eclipsed  ;  tinctured  ^//^j,  or  sable. 
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SOMMife— (i.)  Said  of  a  castle  towered  ;  Castillo  :  <POr,  d.  une  tour 

somnUe  de  trots  tourelles  de  gueules  (?'.   Donjonn/). 

— (2.)  Said  of  a  charge  which  supports  another  {v.  Vol. 

I.,  p.  130,  arms  of  POISIEU). 
SoirrENU — Said  of  an  Ordinary  or  charge  which  is  supported  by 

another,  as  a  chief  hy  a,  divise^  etc.  (Plate  IX.). 
Sphinx— A  fabulous  animal  (?'.  p.  309). 
Stangue— The  stem  of  an  anchor  (cf.  Trabe). 
Supports — Animals     used     as     supporters     (distinguish    from 

tenants). 
SUR  LE  Tout  du  Tout — Is  said  of  an  escucheon  placed  en 

surtout  upon  another  which  is  itself  en  surtout. 
Surcharge — Is  said  of  a  charge  which  is  itself  charged. 
SURMONT^ — Is  said  of  a  charge  above  which  another  is  placed 

without  touching  it  (distinguish  from  sotntnJ  where  the 

pieces  touch — a  refinement  not  always  observed). 
Surtout,  or  Sur  le  Tout— Over  all,  en  surtout. 

T 

TACHETi— Spotted. 

Taf — A  synonym  for  Tau^  q.v. 

TAiLLi — Divided  per  bend-sinister. 

Tar 6 — Describes  the  position  of  a  helmet,  e.g.  tari  de  fronts  de 
profile^  etc. ;  equivalent  of  Pos^. 

Tau — The  Cross  of  St.  Anthony  {v.  p.  173). 

Tenants — Human  beings,  monkeys,  or  angels,  acting  as  supporters 
(distinguish  from  supports).  When  the  shield  is  sup- 
ported both  by  a  tenant  and  by  a  support^  both  are 
known  by  the  latter  name.    {See  Vol.  1 1.,  Chapter  VI 11.) 

Terrasse — A  terrace ;  diminutive  of  the  champagne  {v.  fig.  42, 
p.  87). 

Terrasse-isol^e — The  terrace  is  so  named  when  it  is  detached 
from  the  borders  of  the  escucheon. 

Terrass^ — Placed  on,  or  growing  out  of,  a  terrasse. 

Tertre — A  small  mount,  usually  of  three  coupeaux  in  the  base  of 
the  shield  (7/.  Plate  XXXI.,  figs,  i,  9). 

Tierc6 — Tierced.  A  partition  of  the  shield  into  three  equal  or 
approximately  equal    portions,  e.g.   TiERC^   EN   pal, 

TlERC6    EN    FASCE,  TlERC^    EN    BANDE,   TlERC6    EN 

MANTEL,  etc.  {v.  Plate  VII.,  p.  96). 
TiERCE-FEUlLLES— Trefoils    without    the    tail    or    stem.     (Plate 
XXXII.,  fig.  9.) 
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Tierces — Bendlets  or  barrulets  borne  in  threes,  as  gemelles  are  in 

pairs. 
TiGE — The  stem  of  a  plant. 
TiGi — Is  said  when  the  stem  differs  in  colour  from  the  rest  of  a 

plant. 
Tigre-h6raldique— The    conventional   tiger    {v.   Plate  XXV., 

fig.  lo). 
Timbre — The  crested  helm,  with  its  wreath  and  lambrequins. 
Tim  BR  6 — Ornamented  with  helm,  etc. 
Tire — A  row  of  panes,  or  points,  in  chequy. 
ToiSON — The  fleece  and  head  of  a  sheep,  as  in  the  badge  of  the 

Order  of  the  Golden  Fleece. 
ToRTiL — A  wreath  of  silk  of  two  or  more  colours.     The  coronet  of 

a  French  baron  is  sometimes  known  by  this  name  on 

account  of  the  strings  of  pearls  wreathed    round   it 

{see\o\.  II.,  Plate  XXIII). 
TORTILL^ — Wreathed  with  a  twisted  band  ;  said  of  Moor's  heads, 

also  of  the  bands  of  a  sling  {cf.  Wreathed,  English 

Glossary), 
Tour — A  tower ;  distinguish  from  the  castle,  which  has  two  or 

more  towers  connected  by  a  wall,  or  curtain. 
Tourn6 — Is  said  of  a  crescent  whose  points  are  turned  to  the 

dexter  side  of  the  escucheon   (cf.    ContouTyt^j  where 

they  are  turned  to  the  sinister). 
TouRTEAUX  (E.  torteaux) — Discs  of  colour  on  a  field  of  metal,  or 

fur. 
TouRTEAUX-BESANTS— Discs  composed  partly  of  colour,  partly  of 

metal,  and  placed  as  charges  on  a  field  of  metal  or  fur 

(?'.  BesantS'tourteaux),     (Plate  XXII.,  figs.  4,  7.) 
TouRTELif: — An  obsolete  term  for  senU  of  lorteaux. 
Trabe — The  traverse,  or  beam,  of  an  anchor  {v,  Slangue). 
Trait — Equivalent  for  Tire  {q.v.). 

Tranche — A  division  of  the  shield.  Parti  per  bend  {d,  Tailli) 
Trangles — A  synonym  for  Tierces, 
Tr^cheur — The    diminutive    of    an    orle.       The    tressure    is 

often    borne    flory,    but    more    frequently   is    double, 

and  flory-counter-flory  (?'.  ante^  p.  186,  Plate  XXXVII., 

fig-  9)- 
Trifle — A  trefoil,  three  leaves  and  a  wavy  stem  ;  distinguish 

from  Tierce-feuille  (q.v.). 

Trefle— Ornamented  with  trefoils  (Plate  XVIII.,  fig.  12). 

Treillis — A  trellis  (7/.  ante^  p.  107). 
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Treillisse— Trelliced.  (Rietstap  thinks  it  a  fretty  of  thinner 
pieces,  and  more  than  six  in  number ;  but  this  is  not 
the  distinction,  which  is  pointed  out  on  p.  107.)  As 
a  curiosity  I  add  the  arms  of  Narischkin  of  Russia  : 
GuleSy  afess  of  the  same  trellised  or. 

Triangle — A  triangle,  sometimes  pierced,  or  voided. 

Triangle — Covered  with  triangles  ;  that  is  the  field  is  divided  by 
horizontal  and  diagonal  lines  (both  bends  and  bends- 
sinister).     (Plate  IX.,  fig.  I.) 

Trompes — The  horns  used  as  crests. 

Tron<^ONn6 — Cut,  or  broken  into  fragments,  but  preser\'ing  the 
general  outline  of  the  charge  {cf.  Plate  XXIV.,  fig.  8). 


Vache — Has  its  tail  along  the  fiank  as  one  of  its  distinguishing 
features. 

Vair — One  of  the  furs. 

V air-antique— The  old  fonn  oi  vair  {see  Plate  IV.). 

Vair-en-pal— ( F.  Plate  IV.). 

Vair-ond6-(K  Plate  IV.). 

Vair6 — Term  employed  when  the  vair  is  of  other  tinctures  than 
the  usual  argent  and  azure, 

Vaisseau — A  ship  with  three  masts  (cf.  Navire), 

Vannets — Escallops  turned  to  show  the  inside,  and  usually  with- 
out oreilles  (cf.  Coquille), 

Vergette — A  pallet ;  a  diminutive  of  the  pale. 

Vergett^ — Covered  with  pallets. 

Vers6 — Inverted  ;  synonym  of  renverse,  and  used  of  a  crescent 
whose  horns  point  to  the  base  of  the  shield. 

Vertenelle— The  hinge  of  a  gate  (7/.  Bris  dHuis). 

Vfexu — A  field  chapi-chauss^  {v,  ante^  p.  99,  and  see  Plate  VI., 
fig.  11). 

ViTU  en  ovale — Having  a  bordure  which  leaves  the  field  of  an 
oval  shape  {v.  p.  183). 

ViTU  en  ronde — Having  a  circular  bordure  {v.  p.  183). 

Vid6— Voided. 

Vigilance — The  stone  carried  by  a  stork  or  crane. 

ViLENlfe — Having  the  virile  parts  of  a  specified  tincture. 

Vires  —Concentric  annulets,  usually  three  in  number. 

Virol6 — Is  said  of  the  bands  of  metal  encircling  a  hunting-horn. 

Vis^t—Dancetty, 
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VOGUANT —Sailing ;  equivalent  for  Flottant.    Castelli  :  tPAzur,  d 

un  vaisseau  voguant  sur  un  nter^  le  tout  au  ftaturel, 

accompagti^  en  chefcPune  tHoile  (Tor, 
Vol — The  two  wings  of  a  bird. 
Volant — Flying  with  expanded  wings. 
Vol- BANNERET — The  term  for  the  wings  of  a  bird  used  as  a  crest, 

when  they  are  represented  as  cut  off  square  at  the  upper 

ends  {v.  Vol.  II.,  Plate  XII.,  fig.  i). 
Volet — A  small  mantling,   or  capeline^  attached    to   a   helmet 

(7^  Vol.  II.,  Plate  XII.). 
Vo0t6 — Arched  {v.  Plate  XII.,  fig.  7) ;  contrary  oi  Affaisi, 
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